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CHAPTER III, 


THE FALL OF THE STUAETS, 1688 — 1714. 


IiT 1683 the Constitutional opposition which had held 
Charles so long in check lay crushed at his feet. A 
weaker man might easily have been led to play the mere 
tyrant by the mad outburst of loyalty which greeted his 
triumph. On the very day when the crowd around 
Russell’s scaffold were dipping their handkerchiefs in his 
blood as in the blood of a martyr the University of Ox- 
ford solemnly declared that the doctrine of, passive obe- 
dience even to the worst of riiler.s was a part of religion. 
But Charles saw that immense obstacles still lay in the 
road of a mere tyranny. Oianond and the great Tory 
jmrty which had rallied to liis succor against the Exclu- 
sionists were still steady for parliamentary and legal gov- 
ernment. The Churcli was as powerful as ever, and the 
mention of a renewal of the Indulgence to Nonconform- 
ists had to be withdrawn before the opposition of tlm 
bishops. He was careful therefore during the few years 
wliich remained to him to avoid the appearance of any 
open violation of public law. He suspended no statute, 
lie imposed no tax by Royal authority. Galling to the 
Crown as the freedom of the press and the Habeas Corpus 
Act were soon found to be, Charles made no attempt to 
curtail the one or to infringe the other. But while 
cautious to avoid rousing popular resistance, he moved 
coolly and resolutely forward on the path of despotism. 
It was in vain that Halifax pressed for energetic resist- 
ance to the aggressions of France, for the recall of iMon 
month, or for the calling of a fresh Parliament. Like 





every ofclier Englisli statesman he found lie had been 
duped. Now that his work wa»s done Jie was suffered to 
remain in office but left without any influence iri tho 
govcriinient. Hyde, who was created Earl of Uochcsie.r, 
still remained at the head of the Treasury ; but Charles 
soon gave more of his confidence to the supple and acute 
Sunderland, who atoned for his desertion of the King’s 
cause in the heat of the Exclusion Bill by an aokixowl- 
edgment of his error and a pledge of entire accordance 
•with the King’s will. 

The protests both of Halifax and of Danby, who was 
now released from the Tower, in favor of a return to 
Parliaments were treated with indifference, the provis- 
ions of the Triennial Act were disregarded, , and the 
Houses remained unassembled during the remainder of 
the King’s reign. His secret alliance with France fur- 
nished Charles with the funds he immediately required, 
and the rapid growth of the customs through the increase 
of English commerce promised to give him a revenue 
which, if peace were preserved, would save him from any 
farther need of fresh appeals to the Commons, Charhs 
was too wise however to look upon Parliaments as \it- 
terly at an end: and he used this respite to secure a 
House of Commons which should really be at his dis- 
posal. The strength of the Country party had been 
broken by its own dissensions over the Exclusion Bill and 
by the flight or death of its more promiinuit leaders. 
Whatever strength it retained la}*" chiefly in the towns, 
whose representation was for the most part virtually or 
directly in the hands of their corporations, and whose 
corporations, like the mercliant class generally, were in 
sympathy Whig. The towns were now attacked by writs 
of “ quo warranto,” which called on them to show cause 
•why their charters should not bo declared forfeited on 
the ground of abuse of their privileges. A few verdicts 
on the side of the Crown brought about a general surren 
der of municipal liberties ; and the grant of fresh charters, 
ill which all but ultra-loyalists were carefully excluded 
from their corporations, placed the representation of the 
boroughs an the hands of the Crown. Against active 
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discontent Charles had long been qiiietly providing by 
the gTadnai increase oCJiis Guards. The withdrawal of 
its garrison from Tangier enabled him to raise their .force 
to .nine thousand well-equipped soldiers, and to siippli- 
rncnt this force, the nucleus of our present standing array, 
by a reserve of six regiments which were maintained till 
they should be needed at liome in the service of the 
United Troviuces. 

But great as the danger really was it lay not so much 
in isolated acts of tyranny as in the character and pur- 
po.se of Charles himself, and his death at the very moment 
of liis triumph saved Englisli freedom. He had regained 
his old popiilaiity, and at the news of his sickness in 
the spring of 1685 crowds thronged the churches, pray- 
ing that God would raise him up again to be a father to 
his people. But while his subjects wore praying the 
one anxiety of the King was to die reconciled to the 
Catholic Church. His clianiber was cleared, and a priest 
named Huddleston, who had saved his life after the bat- 
tle of Worcester, received bis confession and admin- 
istered the last sacraments. Hot a Avord of this ceremony 
Avas Avliispered when the nobles and bishops Avere re- 
called into the royal presence, and Charles though steadily 
refusing the communion Avhich Bishop Ken offered him 
accepted the bishoxys absolution. All the children of 
his mistresses saA^e Monmouth Avere gathered round the 
bed, and Charles commended them to his brother's pro- 
tection by name. The scene Avhich folio Aved is described 
by a chaplain to one of the prelates Avho stood round the 
dying King, Charles “ blessed all hi.s children one hy 
one, jmliing them on to his bod ; and then the bishops 
moAmd him, as heAAms the Lord’s anointed and the lather 
of Ills country, to bless them also and all that were there 
present, and in them the general body of his sulijects. 
Whereupon, the room being full, all fell doAvn upson tbeir 
knees, and he raised himself in his bed and very solemnly 
blessed them all.” The strange comedy Avas at last over. 
Chaii©.s died as he had lived : brave, Avitty, cynical, even 
in the presence of death. , Tortured at he was Avith pain, 
he begged the bystanders to forgive him for being so iin- 
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conscionable a time in dying. One mistress, ilie Dncliess 
of Portsmouth, hung weeping over his bed. lUs htsi; 
thought was of another mistress, N(dl Gwyiiu. ‘‘Do 
not,” he whispered to his successor ere he s;ink into a 
fatal stupor, “• do not let poor Nolly starve ! ” 

‘ The death of Charles in Febriuiry U><Sd plaeial his 
brother James, the Duke of York, upon the ihrnne. Ilis 
cliaracter and policy were already well known. Of ;i.]l 
tlie Stuart rulers Janies is the onl}'^ one whose intiilhaft 
was below mediocrity. His mind was dull and narrow 
though orderly and methodical ; his temper dogged and 
arbitrary hnt sincere. His religious and ])olitical te]i- 
dencies had always been the same. He had always 
cherished an entire belief in the royal authority and a 
hatred of Parliaments. His main desire was for the es- 
tablishment of Catholicism as the only means of ensuring' 
the obedience of his people ; and his old love of France 
was quickened by the firm reliance which he placed on 
the aid of Lewis in bringing about tliat eBtabUshinent. 
But the secrecy in which his political action had as yet 
been shrouded and his long absence from Engiand had 
hindered any general knowledge of his designs. His first 
words on his accession, his promise to ‘•‘‘preserve tliis 
Government both in Church and State as it is now by 
law established,” were welcomed by the whole country 
with enthusiasm. All the suspicions of a, Gatholic sovei’- 
eign seemed to have disappeared. “We havu'. the wni-d 
of a King!” ran the general cry, “-and of a King who 
was never worse than his word.” JJie conviction of his 
brother’s faithlessness in fact stood James in good stuad. 
He was looked upon as narrow, imjaduous, stuhljorn, 
and despotic in heart, but even his enemies did not ae- 
cu.se him of being false. Above all, incredible as sueh a 
belief may seem now, lie was believed to be keenly alive 
to the honor of liis country and resolute to IVee* it from 
foreign clependenee. 

Prom the first indeed there were indications that 
James understood his declaration in a tlifierent sense 
fi'pni the nation. He was resolved to make no disguise 
of his own religion j the chapel in which he had hitherto 
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worshipped with closed doors was now throwu open and 
the King seen at mass. He regarded attacks on his faith 
avS attacks on himself, and at once called on the Arch- 
hishop of Canterbury- and the Bishop of London to hinder 
all preaching against Catholicism as apart of their ^ duty ” 
to their King. Ho made no secret of his resolve to pro- 
cure freedom of worship for his co-religionists while still 
refusing it to the rest of the Nonconformists, wdiom he 
hated as repnhlicans and Exclusionists, AH was passed 
over however iji the general confidence. It was necessary 
to summon a Parliament, for the royal revenue ceased 
with the death of Charles ; but the elections, swayed at 
once by the tide of loyalty and by the command of the 
boroughs which the surrender of their charters had given, 
to the Crown, sent up in May a House of Commons in 
which James foiiiid few monhers who were not to his 
mind. His appointment indeed of Catholic officers in 
tlie army was already exciting murmurs ; but these were 
hushed as James repeated his pledge of maintaining the 
established order both in Church and State. The ques- 
tion of religious security was waived at a hint of the 
royal displeasure, and a revenue of nearly two millions 
was granted to the King for life. 

All that was w'anted to rouse the loyalty of the country 
into fanaticism was supplied by a rebellion in the North, 
and by another under Monmouth in the W est. The hopes 
of Scotcli freedom had clung ever since the Ptestoration 
to tlie house of Argyle. The great Marquis indeed had 
been brought to the block at the King’s return. His son, 
ilte Earl of Argyle, had been unable to save himself 
even by a life of singular caution and obedience from 
the ill-will of the vile politicians who governed Scotland. 
He was at hi,st convicted of treason in 1682 on grounds at 
which every English statesman stood aghast. “We 
should not hang a dog here,” Halifax protest ed, “ on the 
grounds on which my lord Argyle has been sentenced to 
death.” The Earl escaped however to Holland, and 
lived peaceabl}!- there during the last six years of the 
reign of Charles. Monmouth had found the same refuge 
at the Hague, where a belief in his father’s love and x)uv- 
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pose to recall him secured him a kiudly reception from 
William of Orange. But the accession of James was a 
death-blow to the hopes of Uie Duke, while it stirred the 
fanaticism of Argyie to a resolve of wresting Scotland from 
the rule of a Catholic King. The two leaders determined 
to appear in arms in England and the Nortli, and the two 
expeditions sailed within a few days of each uthei-, 
Argyie 's attempt was soon over. His clan of the Camp- 
bells rose on the EaiTs landing in Gantyrc, but the country 
had been occupied for the King', and quai‘r<ds among 
the exiles who accompanied, liim robbed his effort of 
every chance of success. His force scattered without a 
fight ; and Argyie, arrested in an attempt to escape, was 
hurried on the 30th of June to a traitor’s death. 

Monmouth for a time found brighter fortune. His 
popularity in the West was great, and though, the gentry 
held aloof when he landed at Lyme and demanded an 
effective parliamentary government iis wndl as freedom 
of worship for Protestant Nonconformists the farmers 
and traders of Devonshire and Dorset flocked to his 
standard. The clothier-towns of Somerset -were true to 
the Whig cause, as they had been true to the cause of 
the Long Parliament ; and on the entrance of tho Duke 
into Taunton the popular entliusiasm showed itself in the 
flowers which wreathed every door, as well as in a train 
of young girls who presented Monmouth with a Bibk; 
and a flag. His forces now amounted to six thousand 
men, but whatever chance of success he might have had 
■was lost by his- assumption of the title of king, his right 
to which he had pledged himself hitherto to leave for 
decision to a free Parliament. The two Houses offered to 
support Janies with their lives and fortunes, and passed 
a bill of attainder against the Duke. I'he gentry, stil ( 
true to the cause of Mary and M^illiam, held stubbornly 
aloof; while- the Guards and the regiments from Tangier 
hurried to the scene of the revolt and tho militia gathered 
to the royal standard* Foiled in an attempt cn, Bristol 
and Bath, Monmouth fell back on Bridgewater, and flung 
himself ill the night of the 6th of July on the King's foi'ces 
as they lay encamped hard by on Sedgemoor. The sur* 
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pi'isG failed; and the brave peasants and miners who 
followed the Buhe, checked in their advance ’ov a deep 
drain which crossed the moor, were broken after a. short 
hilt desperate resistance by the royal horse. Their leader 
fled from the field, and after a vain effort to escape from 
the realzn was captured and sent pitilessly to the blooJs:. 

Never had. England sliowii a firmer loyalty ; bid; its 
loyalty was changed into horror by the terrible measures 
of repression which followed on the victory of Sedgemoor. 
Even North, the Lord Keeper, a servile tool of the Ci'own, 
protested ag'ainst the license and bloodshed in which the 
troops were suffered to indulge after the battle. His pro- 
test however was disregarded, and he withdrew broken- 
hearted from the Court to die. James was in fact resolved 
on a far more terrible vengeance ; and the Chief-Justice 
Jeffreys, a man of great natural powers but of violent 
temper, was sent to earn the Seals by a series of judicial 
murders which have left his name a byword for cruelty; 
Three hundred and fifty rebels wmre hanged in what has 
ever since been known as the “ Bloody Circuit,” while 
Jeffreys made his way through Dorset and Somerset. 
More than eight hundred were sold into slavery beyond 
sea. A yet larger number were whipped and imprisoned. 
The Queen, the maids of honor, the courtiers, even the 
Judge himself, made shameless profit from the sale of 
pardons. What roused pity above all were the cruelties 
wreaked upon women. Some .were scourged from market- 
town to market-town. Mrs. Lisle, the wife of one. of the 
Regicides, was sent to the block at Winchester for liar- 
boring a rebel. Elizabeth Gaunt for the same act of 
womanly charity was burned at Tyburn. Pity turned 
into horror when it was found that cruelty such as this 
was avowed and sanctioned by the King. Even the cold 
heart of General Churchill, to whose energy the victory at 
Sedgomoor had mainly been owing, revolted at the ruth- 
lessne.ss with which James turned away from ail up^ieals 
.for mercy. “ This marble,” he cried as lie struck the 
chimncy-piece on which he leant, ‘‘ is not harder than the 
King’s heart.” 

But it was soon plain that the terror which this butcL 
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ery ^vas meant, to strike into the people was part of a 
larger purpose. 'J"he revolt was inatlo a pretext for a 
vast increase of the standing army. Oliarles, as vve‘ iiave 
seen, had silently and cautiously raised it to neariy ieii 
tliou.sand men ; James raised it at one swoo]) to iworiiA 
thousand. The employment oC this force wa,s to he ai 
liome, not almcad, for the iiopo of an Eiigiish po1I(.w in 
foreign affairs had already fad t;d a\va.y. in lln* designs 
whicli James had at lieart lie could look for no consent, 
from Iku-iiainent ; and lioweverhis jwide revolted against, 
a dependence on France, it was only by French gold and 
French sold.iers that lie could hope to liold tlie Pa.rliiMne]tt 
permanently at bay. A week therefore after Ids accession 
he assured Lewis that Ids gratitude ainl d(3Votion to him 
equalled that of Charles liimself. “'ikdlyour master,” 

- he said to the French ambassador, that without his pro- 
tection 1 can do nothing. Jlc lias a, riglit to be consulted, 
and it is my wisli to consult him. about everything.” The 
pledge of subservience was rewarded with the proiaise 
of a .sub.sidy, and the promise was received witli tliei 
strongest expressions of deliglit and servility. The hopes 
which the Ibince of Orange had conceived from Ids 
father-in-]aw’.s more warlike temper were id]>ped by a re- 
fusal to allow him to visit England. All the caniion and 
re.serve of Charles the Second in his dealings with Francti 
was set aside. Sunderland, the hworite Aiinistor of the, 
new King as ho had been Of the old, not only pronil.s<Hl 
during tlie session to avoid the conneetion with Spain a,nd 
Holland which the Parliament was known to desire, but 
“ to throw aside tlie mask and openly break wdth tlmm as 
soon as the royal revenue is secured.” Tlio support indet!d 
-which James needed was a fur closer and iirmer support 
than his brother had.!3oiight for. Lewis on llu' other liand 
trusted him as he could never trust Cliarles. His own 
bigotry understood the bigotry of the. new sovereign. 

The confirmation of the King’s autliority and ihn es- 
tablishment of religion,” he wrote, “ are our common in- 
terest ; ” and he promised that James should ‘Hind in his 
friendship all the resources which lie can expect.” 

Never had the secret league witli France seemed so 
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fnli o!‘ danger to English religion. Europe had long been 
fi'crubling at the ambition of Lewis; it was treihbling 
now a,t ills Ijigotry. lie had proclaimed warfare against 
civil liberty in his" attack upon I-Iolland; hedeclared war 
at this rnoinent upon religious freedom by revoking the 
Edict of ISTantes, the measure by which Iloiiry the Eoiirth 
after liis abandomneiit of Protestantism secured tolera- 
tion and tlie free exercise of tiiei r worship for his Protest- 
ant subjects. It had been respected by Pichelieu even in 
Ids victory over the Huguenots, and only lightly tam- 
pered with the Mazarin. But from the beginning" of his 
reign Lewis liad resolved, to set aside its pi'o visions, and 
his revocation of it at the end of 1685 was only the iiat- 
lU'al close of a progressivesystemof persecution. The re- 
vocation was followed by outrages more cruel than even 
the bloodshed of Alva. Dragoons were quartered on 
Protestant families, women were flung from their sick 
beds into the streets, children were torn from their 
mothers’ arms to be brought up in Catholicism, ministers 
were sent to the galleys. In spite of the royal edicts 
which forbade even flight to the victims of these horri- 
ble atrocities a liundred thousand Protestants fled over 
the borders, and Holland, Switzerland, the Pala.tinate, 
were filled witli French exiles. Thousands found refuge 
in England, and their industry established in the lields 
east of London the silk tiude of Spitaliields. 

But while Englishmen were looking with horror on 
these events in, ,France, James was taking advantage of 
tlie jiositiou in which as he believed they placed him. 
The news of the revocation drew from J ames expressions 
of delight. The rapid increase of the conversions to 
Oathoiicisni which followed on, the “dragoiinades” raised 
in, liiin hopes of as general an apostacy in his own. domi n- 
ions. His tone took anew haughtiness and decision. Ho 
admitted more Catholic officers into his fresli regiments. 
He <lismissed .llalifax from the Privy Council on his re- 
fusal to consent to a plan for repealing the Test Aci. 
He met the Pa,rlia,meiit on its reassembling in November 
with a haughty declaration that whether legal or no his 
gran t of conim issioiis to Catholics must not be questioned, 
VoL, lY.— 2 
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aiif? witlx a deTHaiul of siippUosfor hisiimr troopH. Loyal 
ay was tho temper of tho IloHses, their aJsu'io for j.hf! 
Chitrchj their dread of a standing iirmy, wasyotsts'origer 
than their loyalty. 'The Commons by tla; ma.joi'ity of a, 
single vote xleferred the grant of supplies till grievunees 
were redressed, and demanded in their jiddress tbo recall 
of tlie illegal commissions on the ground tliat the eoti- 
thiuance of the Catholic officers in their posts '^may lx; 
taken to be a dispensing with that law without Act of 
Parliament.'’ The Lords took a bolder tone ; and tlie 
protest of tho bishops against any infringement of th(3 
Test Act expressed hy Bishop Compton of London was 
backed py the eloquence of Halifax. Their desire 'for 
conciliation indeed was shown in an offer to confirm the 
existing officers in their posts by Act of Parliament, 
and even to allowH'resh nominations of Catholics by the 
King undej* the same security. But James had no wish 
for such a compromise, and the Houses weire at once 
prorogued. 

The King resolved to obtain from the judges 'what 
he could not obtain from Pa,rliament. He remodelled 
the bench by dismissing four judges who refused to lend 
themselves to his plans : and in the June of 1086 their 
successors decided in the case of Sir Edwai’d Hales, a 
Catholic officer in the army, that a rojHil dispensation 
could he pleaded in bar of the Test Act. The prin- 
ciple laid down by the judges that it is a ].)rivHego 
inseparably connected with the sovex’eignty of the King 
to dispense witli penal laws, and that according to his 
own judgment,” was applied by James witli a )*eckless 
impatience of all decency and self-restraint. Catholi(,*.s 
were admitted into civil and military offices without 
stint, and four Catholic peers were sworn as members of 
the Privy Counoil. Tlie laws xvhich forbade the presence 
of Catholic priests in the realm or tho open exorcise of 
Catholic worship were set at nought. A gorgeous cljapel 
was opened in the palace of St. Jsimes for the use of th (3 
King. Carmelites, Benedictines, Franciscans, appeared 
in their religious garb in the sti‘eets of Lon<lon, and the 
Jesuits set up a ci^Dwded school in the Savoy. The quick 
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growth of discontent at these acts would have startled a 
Vv'iser man into prudence, but James prided himself on an 
o!)sLijiaey wliich never gave way ; and a riot which took 
place on the opening of a Catholic chapel in the City was 
followed by tl\e e.slablishment of a camp of thirteen thou- 
S5uul men at Hounslow to overawe the capital. 

Idle course wliich Jameis intended to follow in England 
was shown indeed by the course he was following in the 
sister kingdoms. In k:icotland he acted as a pure despot. 
At the close of Charles’s reign the extreme Covenanters 
or wild Whigs” of the Western shires had formally re- 
nounced their allegiance to a “ p^‘®-l-‘dicar’ King. A 
smouldering revolt spread over the country that was only 
held in check by the merciless cruelties with wdhcli the 
royal troops avenged the ‘‘rabbling of priests ” and the 
outrages committed by the Whigs on the more prominent 
persecutors. ISuch a revolt threw strength into tlie liands 
of the government by rallying to its side all who were 
bent on piililic order, and this strength wms doubled by 
the landing and failure of Argyle. The Scotch Parlia- 
ment granted excise and customs not to the King only 
but to his successors, -while it confirmed the Acts which 
established religious conformity. But James was far 
from being satisfied with a lo3’-aity which made no coii- 
cevssion to the “ king’s religion.” He placed the govern- 
ment of Scotland in the hands of two lords, Melfort and 
Perth, who liad embraced his own faith, and put a Catho^ 
lie in command of the Castle of Edinburgh. The drift of 
these measures was soon seen. The Scotch Parliament 
had as yet been the mere creature of the Crown, but ser- 
vile as were its members there was a point at which, their 
servility stopped.. When James boldly required them to^ 
legalize the toleration of Catholics they refused to pass 
sucii an Act. It was in vain that the King tempted them, 
to consent hy the offer of a free trade with England. 

“ Sluill ive sell our God ? ” was the indignant reply. 
James at once ordered the Scotch judges to treat all laws 
against Catholics as null and void, and his orders were 
obeyed. In Ireland his policythrewofi' even the disguise 
of law. Catholics were admitted bj the King’s command 
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to the Couiicii and to civil offices. A ('atliolic. Lord 
lyrcomie]!, was put at the head of the army, suid s('.t in- 
stuiitl y about its re-orgariization by cashiering Prolestant 
officers and by admitting two thousand Catholic natives 
into its ranks. 

Meanwhile in England James was passing from Hkj 
jaero attemid to secure freedoin for his foiluw-rciigioiiists 
to a bold and systematic attack upon the Chnrcli. lie 
had at the outset of Ids reign forbidden tlie clergy to 
preach against ‘‘the king’s religion L’ and ordered the 
bishops to act upon this prohibition. But no stepis were 
taken by them to carry out tljis order ; and the judpjts 
of the capital soon rung with controversial sermons. For 
such a sermon James now called on Comptoiy the Bishop 
of London, to suspend Dr. Sharp, the rector of 8t. Giles’- 
in-the- Fields. Compton answered tliat as judge he was 
ready to examine into the case if brought before Iiiin ac- 
cording to law. Ifo James tlie matter was not one of 
law but of prerogative. He regarded Ins ecclesiastical 
supremacy as a weapon providentially left to liiiu for un- 
doing- the -work which it had enabled Ids predecessors to 
do. Under Hemy and Elizabeth it had been used to 
turn the Gliiivcli of England irom Catholic to Protestant. 
Under James it miglit be used to turn llie Cinirch bank 
again from Protestant to Catholic. The High (Commis- 
sion indeed whicli had enforced this supremacy had been 
declared illegal by an Act of tbe Long Ihirliamcnt, and 
this Act had been confirmed by t)ie Piirliament of ihe 
Restoration. But it was thought possilde to evade lliis 
Act by omitting from the iiKstructious on which the Com- 
mission acted the extraordinary powers and jiD'isdictiou.s 
by which its predecessor had given offence. Witli this 
reserve, seven commissioners were appointed in the sum- 
mer of 1686 for the government of the Ohuroli with llie 
Chancellor, Lord Jeffreys, at their head. The first blow 
of the Commission was at the Bisho[) of London whose 
refusal to suspend Sharp was punished by hi.s own sris- 
pension. But the pressure of the Commission only drove 
the clergy to a bolder defiance of the royal will. 'I'he 
legality of the Commission and of its proceedings was 
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iK'^iued. Not. even tlie Pope, it was said, liad claimed 
Midi 3 'iglits over the conduct and jurisdiction of English 
Ijisliops as were claimed by the King. The prohibition 
of attjicks on the king’s religion ” was set at nought. 
Sermons against superstition were preached from every 
pTilpit; and the two most famous divines of the day, 
'rillotsoii and Stillingfleet, put themselves at the head of 
a host of.' controvei'salists wlio scattered pamphlets and 
tracts from every printing press. 

It was in vain that the bulk of the (Jatliolic gentry 
stood aloof and predicted the inevitable reaction which 
the icing’s course must bring about, or that Rome itself 
coimselied greater moderation. James was iniatuated 
with what seemed to be the success of his euterprise.s. 
He looked on the opposition lie experienced as due to the 
inlhienoe of the High Church Tories wlio had remained 
in, power since the reaction of 1081, and these he deter- 
mined “ to chastise.” The Duke of Queensberry, the, 
leader of this party in Scotland, was driven from office.. 
T^n'connel, as we have seen, was placed as a cheek on 
Ormond in Ireland. In England James resolved to show’ 
the world that even tlie closest ties of blood were as noth- 
ing to him if they conflicted with the demands of his faith. 
His earlier marriage with Anne Hyde, the daughter of 
Clarendon, bound both the Chancellor’s sons to his for- 
tunes j and on his accession he had sent his eklei brother- 
in-law, Edward, Earl of Clarendon, as Lord-Lieu ten an r 
to Ireland, and raised the 30 ) linger, Laurence, Earl of 
Rocliester, who lutd long been a raiiiLster under Charles 
the Second, to tlie post of Lord Treasurer. But tlie sons 
of ilydeMvere as staunch to the old Cavalier doctrines of 
Oiiurch and State as Hyde himself. Rochester therefore 
was told in the opening of 1687 tliat the King could not 
safely eutmist so great a charge to any one who did not 
sliure his sentiments on religion, and on liis refusal to 
abandon liis faitlx lie was deprived of the 'White Staff. 
His brother Clarendon shared liis fall. A {hitholic, Lord 
Bellasjs, became First Lord of the Treasurjg whicli was' 
again put into commission after Rochester’s removal 5 and 
another Catholic, Lord Arundel, became Lord Friv}' 
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Sealj wliile Father Petre, a Jesuit, was called to the 
Privy Council. 

The dismissal of Rochester sprang mainly from a 
lief that with such a minister James would fail to procure 
from the Parliament that freedom for Catholics which 
he was bent on establishing. It was in facta declaration, 
that on this matter none in the King’s service must (»]'“• 
pose the King’s will, and it was followed up by the dis- 
missal of one official after unotlier wlio refused to aid in 
the repeal of the Test Act. .But acts like these were of 
no avail against the steady growth of resisLainjo. If the 
g]‘eat Tory nobles were staunch for the Crown, they were 
as resolute Englishmen in their hatred of mere tyranny 
as the Whigs themselves. James gave the Duke of Nor- 
folk the sword of State to carry before him as he went to 
Mass. The Duke stopped at the Chapel door. “Your 
father would have gone further,” said the King. “ Your 
Majesty’s father was the better man,” replied the Duke, 
“ and he would not have gone so far,” The young Duke 
of Somerset wa.s ordered to introduce into the Presence 
Chamber the Papal Nuncio, who was now I'cceived in 
State at Windsor in the teeth of a statute wliieh forbade 
diplomatic relations with Rome. “ I am advised,” Som- 
erset answered, “ that I cannot obey your klajesty with- 
out breaking the law ? ” “Do you not know that I am 
above the law?” James answered angrily. “Your Ma- 
jesty may be, but I am not,” retorted the Duke. He was 
dismissed from his post, but the spirit of resistance spread 
fast. Ill spite of the King’s letters the governors of the 
Charter House, who numbered among them .some of the 
greatest English noble.s, refused to admit a CathoH(?. to 
the benefits of the foundation. The most devoted loyal- 
ists began to murmur when ’James demanded apostasy 
as a proof of their loyalty. 

He had in fact to abandon at last all hope of bringing 
the^ Church or the Tories over to his will, and in tlm 
spring of 1687 he turned, as Charles had turned, to the 
Nonconformists. He published in April a Declaration 
of Indulgence which suspended the operation of the peiuil. 
laws against Nonconformists and Catholics alike, and of 
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every Act wliicli imposed a test as a qualification for 
office in Churcli or State. A hope was expressed that 
this measure would be sanctioned b}' Parliament when 
it was suffered to reassemble. The temptation to accept 
the Indulgence was great, for since the fall of Shaftes- 
bury persecution had fallen heavily on the Protestant 
dissidents, and wc can hardly wonder that the Noncon- 
formists wavered for a time or that numerous addresses 
of thanks were presented to James. But the great body 
of them, and all the more venerable names among 
them remained true to the cause of freedom.*^ Baxter, 
Howe, and Bunyan all refused an Indulgence wliicli 
could only^e purchased by tlie violent overthrow of the 
law. It was plain that the only mode of actually secur- 
ing the end which James had in view was to procuro a 
repeal of the Test Act from Parliament itself. It was 
to this that the King's dismissal of Rochester and other 
ministerial changes had been directed ; But James found 
that the temper of the existing Houses, so far as he could 
test it, remained absolutely opposed to his iDroject. In 
July therefore he dissolved the Parliament, and sum- 
moned a new one. In spite of the support he might ex- 
pect from the Nonconformists in the elections, lie knew 
that no free Parliament could be brought to consent to 
the repeal. The Lords indeed could be swamped by 
lavish creations of new peers. “Your troop of horse,” 
Lord Sunderland told Churchill, “shall be called up into 
the House of Lords.” But it was a harder matter to se- 
cure a compliant House of Commons. No effort how'ever 
was spared. The Lord-Lieutenants were directed to bring 
about such a “ regulation ” of the governing body in 
boroughs as would ensure the return of candidates 
pledged to the repeal of the Test, and to question every 
magistrate in their county as to his vote. Half of them 
at once refused to comply, and a string of great nobles — 
the Earls of Oxford, Shrewsbury, Dorset, Derby, Pem- 
broke, Rutland, Abergavenny, Thanet, Northampton, 
and Abingdon — were dismissed from their Lord-Lieuten- 
ancies. The justices when questioned simply replied 
that they would vote according to their consciences, and 
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send members to Parliament wlio would protect tlio 
Protestant religion. After repeated “ regnlatiojss ” it 
was found impossible to form a coiporate body whicli 
would return representatives willing to coinply witli tlu^ 
royal will. All tbougbt of a Parlianu'nt bad to bo aban- 
doned , and even the most bigoted eoiirtim-s counseiled 
moderation at this proof of the stubliorn opposition 
which James must pj'epare to encounter from the [)cers, 
the gentry, and the trading classes. 

Estranged as lie was Irom the whole body of the nobles 
and gentry it remained for James to force the clergy also 
into an attitude of resistance. Even the tyviinny of the 
Commission had foiled to drive into open opposition men 
who had been, preaching Sunday after Sunday the doc- 
trine of passive obedience to the worst of kings. But 
James who had now finally abandoned all hope of win- 
ning the aid of the Church in his project cared little for 
passive obedience, lie looked on the refusal of the 
clergy to support his plans as freeii,ig him from the 
pledge he had given to maintain the Churcli as estab- 
lished by law ; and lie resolved to attack it in the great 
institutions which had till now been its strongholds. 
To secure the Universities for Catholicism was to seize, 
the only training schools which the JilngUsh citTgy pos- 
sessed as well as the only centres of higher education 
which existed for the English gentry. It was on such 
a seizure however that James’s mind was set. Little in- 
deed was done wilh Cambridge. A Bcmtliejiue monk, 
who presented .himself with riiyal letters rocomnicnding 
him for the degree of a Master of Arts, was rejected on 
his refusal to sign the Articles ; and the Vice-Chan cel lor 
was summoned before the Privy Council and jiunished 
for his rejection by deprivation ‘from officie Bui a, viohiut 
and obstinate attack was directed against Oxford. TIhj 
M aster of University College, Olmliah Wulkcu*, who 
declared himself a Catholic convert, was iiutlioirzcd to' 
retain his post in defiance of the law. A Roman Catholi('. 
named Massey was presented by the Crown to the 
Deanery of Christ Church. Magdalen was the wealthi- 
est College in the University; and James in 1687 
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recommended one E’armer, a Catholic of infamous life 
and not even quaiilied by statute for the office, to its 
vaetint headsliip. The Fellows remonstrated, and on the 
rejection of their remonstrance chose Hough, one of tlnnr 
owTi number, as tlieir President. The Ecclesiastical 
Conmiissio!! declared tlie election void: and dames, 
shamed out of his first candidate, recommended a second, 
Parker, Bishop of Oxford, a 'Catholic in heart and the 
meanest of Iiis courtiers. The Fellosvs however pleaded 
that Hough was already chosen, and they held stiib- 
boniiy to their legal head. It was in vain that the King 
visited Oxford, suminoued them to his presence, and 
rated them as they knelt before him like schoolboys. 
“I am King,” he said ; “ I will he obeyed! Go to jmur 
chapel this instant, and elect the Bishop! Let those 
who refuse look to it, for they shall feel the whole weight 
of my hand!” It was seen that to give Magdalen as 
well as Christ Church into Catholic hands was to turn 
Oxford into a Catholic seminary, and the King’s threats 
were disregarded. But they were soon carried out. A 
special Commission visited the University, pronounced 
Hough an intruder, set aside his appeal to the law, burst 
open the door of his president’s house to install Parker 
in his place, and on their refusal to submit deprived the 
Fellows of their fellowships. The expulsion of the Fel- 
lows was followed on a like refusal by that of the 
Demies. Parker, who died immediately after his instal- 
lation, was succeeded by a Roman Catholic bishop m 
•part (bus, named Ifonaventure Gifford, and twelve Homan 
(Catholics were, admitted to fellowships in a single day. 

With peers, gentiy, and clergy in dogged opposition 
the scheme of wresting a repeal of the Test Act from a 
now Pivrliameiit became impracticable, and without this 
— as James well knew — his system of Indulgence, even 
if lie was able to maintain it so long, must end with his 
death and the accession of a Protestant sovereign. It 
W'as to provide against such a defeat of his designs that 
he stooped to ask the aid of William of Orange. Ever 
since his accession William had followed his fatber-iii- 
fow’s courses'with a growing- anxiety. For ■while Eng- 
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land was seething with the madness of the Popish Plot 
and of the rojalist reaction the great Europeasi struggle 
which occupied the whole mind of the Prince liad hecn 
drawing nearer and nearer. The patience of (Icvuiany 
indeed was worn out by the cefisele.ss aggrossicuis td' 
]>gwLs, and in 1686 its iirinees had bound iilunnselves a,i 
Augsburg to resist all further eiicroaclunciits on the jiart. 
of France. From that moment war becamti inevitable, 
and in such a war William Iiad alwa,ys held that tlie aid 
of England was essential to success. Hut bis efforts to 
ensure English aid had utterly failed. James, as William 
soon came to know, had renewed liis brother’s secret 
treaty with France ; and even luid this been otherwise 
his quarrel with his people would of itself have prevented 
liim from giving any aid in a struggle abroad. The 
Prince could only silently look on with a desperate liope 
that James might yet be brought to a nobler policy. He 
refused all encouragement to the leading malcontents 
who were already calling on liim to interfere in arms. 
On the other hand he declined to support the King in his 
schemes for the abolition of the Test, if ho still clierished 
hopes of bringing about a peace between the King and 
people which might enable him to enlist l^ngJand in the 
Grand Alliance, they vanished in 1687 before the Dec- 
laration of Indulgence. It was at this moment, at the end 
of May, that James called on him and Maiy to declare 
themselves in favor of the abolition of the penal laws ami 
of the Test. “ Conscience, honor, and good policy,” 
wrote James, “bind me to procure safety for the Ca- 
tholics. I cannot leave those who have remained faithful 
to the old and true religion subject to flu; oppression 
under which the laws place them.” 

But simultaneously with the King’s appeal letters of 

f reat import reached the Prince from the leading nobles. 

ome, like the Hydes, simply assui-ed him of then- friend- 
ship, Tiie Bishop of London added assurances of sup- 
port. Others, like Devonshire, Nottingham, and Slu'cws- 
bury, cautiously or openly warned the Priuec against 
Compliance with the lung’vS demand. Lord Churchili 
announced the resolve of Mary’s sister Anne to stand in 
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any case by the cause of Protestantism. Danby, the 
leading representative of the great Tory party, told tlie 
Dutch ambassador plainly to warn William tlnnfc if 
-lames was suffered to pursue liis present course, and 
above all to gain control over the Parliament, ho would 
leave the Catholic party strong enough at his death to 
tltrcaten Mary’s succession. The letters dictated 'Wil- 
liam’s answer. No one, he tnilj" protested, loathed relig- 
ions persecution more than he himself did, but in rC' 
laxing political disabilities James called, on him to coun- 
tenance an attack on his own religion. “ I cannot,” he 
ended, “ concur in what your Majesty desires of me.’’ 
William’s refusal was justified, as we have seen, by the 
result of the efforts to assemble a Parliament favorable 
to the repeal of the Test. The wholesale dismissal of 
justices and Lord-Lieutenants through the summer of 
1687 failed to shake the resolve of the counties. The 
“ regulation ” of their corporations by the displacing of 
their older members and the substitution of Noncon- 
formists did little to gain the towns. The year 1688 in- 
deed hud hardly opened when it was found necessary to ™ 

adjourn the elections which had been fixed for February, -S 
and to make a fresh attempt to win a warmer support 
from the residents and from the country. For J ames cl ung 
with a desperate tenacity to the hope of finding a corn-* 
pliant Parliament. He knew, what was as yet unknown 
to the world, the fact that his Queen was wdth child. 

The birth of an heir would meet the danger which he 
looked for from the succession of William and Maij. 

But James \vas past middle life, and his death w-ouid 
leave his boy at the mere}’- of a Regency which could 
hardly fail to be composed of men Avho w-onld undo the 
King’s work and even bring up the young sovereign as 
a Protestant. His own security, as he thought, against 
such a course la}'- in the building up a strong Catholic 
party, in placing Catholics in the high officies of State, 
and in providing against 'their expulsion from these at 
his death by a repeal of the. Test. But sucli a repeal 
could only bo won from Parliament, {uid hopeless as the 
e,ffort seemed James pressed doggedly on in his attempt 
to secure Houses who would carry out his -wilL 
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The renewed Declaration of Iiidulgeiico which he is' 
Bued in April 1688 was not only intended to win the 
Non conformists by fresh assurances of the King's sin • 
ecrity, it was an appeal to the nation at large. At ils 
close lie promised to summon a Parliament in November, 
and he called on the electors to choose such members a,s 
would bring to a successful end the policy ho liad begum 
His resolve, he said, was to make merit the one qualifica- 
tion for office and to establish universal liberty of con- 
science for all future time. It was in this oliaracter of a 
royal appeal that he ordered every clergyman to read the 
Declaration during divine service on two successive Sun- 
days. Little time was given for deliberation ; but little 
time was needed. The clergy refused almost to a 
man to be the instruments of their own humiliation. 
The Declaration rvas read in only four of the Loudon 
Churches, and in these the congregation Hocked out of 
church at the first words of it. Nearly all the country 
parsons refused to obey the royal orders, and the Bishops 
went with the rest of the clergy. A few days before, the 
appointed Sunday Arclibishop Sancroft called ids suffra- 
gans, togetliej-, and the six who were able to appear at 
Lambeth signed a temperate protest to the King in wliich 
they declined to publish ail illegal Declaration. “It is 
• a standard of rebellion,” James excL'umed, as the Primate 
presented the pajier: and the resistance of Die clergy 
was no sooner announced to him than he determined Vo 
wreak his vengeance on the prelates who laid signed the 
protest. He ordered the Kcclesiastical Commissioners to 
to deprive them of their sees ; but in this matter even 
the Commissioners shrank from obeying him. The Cliau- 
Gellor,_Lord Jeffreys,' advised a prosecution for libel as 
an easier mode of punishment ; and the Bishoiis, who 
refused to give bail, were committed on this charge t.o 
the Tower. Tliey passed to their prison amidst the 
vshouts of a great multitude ; the sentinels knelt for their 
I)le.ssing as they entered its gates, and the soldiers of Die 
garrison drank their healths. So threatening was Die 
temper of Die nation that his ministers pressed flames to 
give way. But his obstinacy grew with the danger. 
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Indulgence,'’ lie said, “ ruined m.y father ; ” and on the 
29th of June the Bishops appeared as criminals at the 
bar of the King’s Bench. The jury had been packed, 
the judges were mere tools of the Crown, but judges and 
jury were alike overawed by the indignation of the peo- 
ple at large. No sooner had the foreman of the jury 
uttered the words “ Not guilty ” than a roai of ajiplanse 
burst from the crowd, and horsemen spurred along every 
road to carry over the country the news of the ac- 
quittal. 

James was at Hounslow when the news of the verdict 
reached him, and as he rode from the camp he heard a 
great shout_ behind him. “What is that?” he asked. 
“ It is nothing,” was the reply ; “ only the soldiers are 
glad that the Bishops are acquitted ! ” “ Do you call 

that nothing?” grumbled the King, The shout told 
him that he stood utterly alone in his realm. The peer- 
age, the gentry, the bishops, tlie clergy, tlie universities, 
every lawyer, eveiy trader, every farmer, stood aloo^ 
from him. And now his very soldiers forsook him. ThT 
most devoted Catholics pressed him to give way. But 
to give way was to reverse every act he had done since 
his accession and to change the whole nature of his 
government All show of legal rule had disappeared. 
Sheriffs, mayors, magistrates, appointed by the Crown in 
defiance of a parliamentary statute, were no real officers in 
the eye of the- law. Even if the Houses were summoned 
members returned by officers such as these could form 
no legal Parliament. Hardly a Minister of the Grown 
or a Privy Councillor exercised any lawful authority, 
James had brought things to such a pass that the restora- 
tion of legal government meant the absolute reversal of 
every act he had done. But he was in no mood to re- 
verse his acts. His temper was only spurred to a more 
dogged obstinacy by danger and remonstrance. “• I will 
lose ail,” he said to the Spanish ambassador who coun- 
selled moderation : “ I will lose all or win all.” He broke 
up the camp at Hounslow and dispersed its troops in 
distant cantonments, He dismissed the two judges who 
had favored the acquittal of the Bishops. He ordered 
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the chancellor of each diocese to report the names of the 
clergy who had not read the Declaration of InUulg’eueo. 
But his will broke fruitlessly against a sullen rtsisianco 
wliicli met him on every side. Not a chancellor made a 
returii to the Commissioners and the Coinmissionors wer(' 
cowed into inaction by the temper of tlie nation, VVheti 
the judges who had displayed their servility to the Crown 
went on circuit the gentry refused to mod them. A yt^i 
liercer irritation was kindled by the King's resolve to su])- 
ply the place of the English troops whose temper proved 
unserviceable for his purposes by draughts from tlio Cath- 
olic army which Tyreounell had raised in Ireland. Even 
the Roman Catholic peers at the Council table protested 
against this measure ; and six officers in a single regh 
ment laid down their commissions rather tlian enrol the 
Irish recruits among their men. The ballad of .Lilli-* 
bulleroA a scurrilous attack ou the Irish recruits, was 
sung from one end of England to the otlier. 

Wide however as the disaffection undoubtedly was the 
position of James seemed fairly, secure. He counted on 
the aid of France. His army, whatever signs of discon- 
tent it might show, was still a formidable force of twenty 
thousand men. Scotland,' disheartened by the failure (>f 
Argyle’s rising, could give no such help as it gave to the 
Long Parliament. Ireland on the oilier hand was ready 
to throw a Catholic'army in the King’s sn|ipDrt on the 
vvestern coast. It was doubtful too if in England itsedf 
disaiiection would turn into actual revolt. The Bloody 
Assize had left its terror on the Whigs. The. Tories and 
Chiit'chmeQ, angered as they were, were sti'il haju])ered 
by their horror of rebellion and their doctrine of iion- 
resisiance. Above all tlie eyes of the nation rested on 
William and Mary. James was past rniddbi age, and a 
few years must bring a Protestant successor and r(^store 
the reign of law. But in the midst of the struggle with 
the Church it was announced that the Queen was again 
with child. The news was received with general un- 
ImluT, for five j’-ears had ])asvsed since the last pregnamiy 
of Mary of Modena, and the unbelief })assed into a gcii- 
eral expectation of .some imposture as men wn'itched the 
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joy of the Catholics and their confident prophecies that 
. the child would be a boy. But, truth or imposture, it 
was plain that the appearance of a Prince of Wales must 
l)ri)]g on a crisis, if the child turned out a boy, and as 
wois certain was brought up a Catholic, the highest Tory 
had to resolve at last whether the tyranny under which 
KngicUid lay should go on for ever. The Iiesitation of 
the country was at an end. Danby, loyal above all to 
the Chui'ch and firm in his hatred of subservience to 
France, answered for the Tories. Compton answered 
for the high Churchmen, goaded at last into rebellion by 
the Declaration of Indulgence. The Earl of Devonshire, 
the Lord Cavendish of the Exclusion .struggle, answered 
for the Nonconformists, who were satisfied with William’s 
promise to procure them toleration, as well as for the 
general body of the Whigs. The announcement of the 
boy’s birth on the 20th of June was followed ten days 
after by a formal invitation to William to intervene in 
arms for the restoration of English liberty and the pro- 
tection of the Protestant religion. The invitation was 
sigjjed by Danby, Devonshire, and Compton, the repre- 
sentatives of the great parties whose long fight was 
hushed at last by a common danger, by two recent con- 
verts from tiie Catholio faith, the Earl of Shrewsbury 
and Lord Lumley, by Edward the cousin of Lord Russell, 
and by Henry the brother of Algernon Sydne^y. It was 
carried to the Hague by Herbert, the most popular of 
English seamen, who had been deprived of his command 
for a refusal to vote against the Test, 

The invitation called on the Prince of Orange to land 
with an army strong enough to jiustify those who signed 
it in rising in arms. An outbrealc of revolt was in fact 
inevitable, and either its success or defeat must be 
equally fatal to William should he refuse to put himself 
at its liead. If the rebels were victorious, tbeir resent- 
ment at his desertion of their cause in the hour of need 
would make Mary’s succession impossible and probably 
bring about the establishment of a Commonwealth. On 
. the other hand the victory of the lung would not only 
ruin Englislr freedom and English Protestantism, but 
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fling' tlie whole weight of England in the contest for the 
liberties of Europe which was now about to open into 
the scale of France. From the opening of .1688 ilie signs 
of a mutual understanding between the Englisli t'oiirt 
and the French had been iinmistuliuble. James had de- 
clared himself on the side of Lewis In the negotiiition:; 
with the ICmpire which followed on the Tj'eaiy of ..Augs- 
burg’. lie had backed ^Swedc]l in its threats of ■aar 
against the Dutch. At tlie iustigation of Fraiujo he luu'l 
reealhid the English and Scotch troops in the service of 
the State, He had i-eceived su})})lies from Lewis to send 
an English fleet to the coast of Holland ; and was at tliis 
moment supporting at Rome the French side in the 
quarrel over the Electorate of Cologne, a quarrel which 
rendered war inevitable. It was certain therefore that 
success at home would secure James's aid to France in 
the struggle abroad. 

It was this above all wliich decided tlie action of the 
Prince, for the ruling passion in AVilliaiu’s heart was the 
longing to free Europe from the supremacy of France. 
It was this too which made his enterprise possible, for 
nothing but a sense of their owii danger would have 
forced his opponents in Holland itself to assent to his 
expedition. Their assent however once gained, AFilliam 
strained all his resources as Admiral and Captain-Gcu- 
eral to gather a fleet and a sufficient fo.rce under pretext 
of defence against the English fleet which now ajq)eared 
in the Channel, while Brandenburg promised to supply 
the place of the Dutch forces during their absence in 
England by lending the States nine ■ilionsand men. As 
soon as the news of these preparations reached EiiglamI 
noble after noble made their way to the Hague. 'Jdit' 
Earl of Shrewsbury brought £2,000 to ward, s the exp<ms«!s 
of the Expedition. Edward Russell, the i'ei>r(^S{;ntalive 
of the AVldg Earl of Bedford, was followed by the repre- 
sentatives of great Tory houses, by the sons of the 
Marquis of AVinchester, of Lord Daiiby, (jf Lord Petcr- 
horough, and by Lord Macclesfield, a well-known High 
Cluireliman. At home the Earls of Dauby and Dev<tm 
shire prepared silently with ijord Lumiey for a rising in 
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the North. In spite of the profound secrecy with ^vhieh 
ctl! was conducted, the keen instinct of Sunderland, who 
h;?d. stooped to purchase continuance in oflico at the 
jjrieu of a secret apostasy to Catholicism, detecded t])e 
preparations of William ; and. the sense that his musier’s 
mill was at hand encouraged hiui to tell every secret of 
.lames on the promise, of a pardon for the crimes to which 
he had lent liimself. James alone remained stuliborii 
and insensate as of old. He liad no fear of a revolt un- 
aided by the .Prince of Orange, and he ladlieved that the 
threat of a French attack on llollaud itself vroukl render 
William’s departure impossible. At the opening of 
September indeed Lewis declared himself aware of the 
meaning of the Dutch armaments and warned the States 
that he should look on an attack upon James as a war 
upon himself. 

, Fortunately for William so open an announcement of 
the union between England and France suited ill with 
the plans of James. He still looked forw^ard to the 
coming .Parliament, and the knowledge of a league with 
France was certain to make any Parliament reluctant 
to admit Catholics to a share in political life. James 
therefore roughly disavowed the act of Lewis, and Wil- 
liam was able to continue his preparations. But even 
liad no such disavowal come the threat of Lewis wmiild 
have remained an empt}^ one. In spite of the coiuisol 
of Louvois he looked on a,n invasion of Holland as likely 
to serve English interests rather than French, and re- 
solved to open the ivar by a campaign on the lihine. In 
September his troops marched ea.stward, and the Dutch, 
at once felt themselves secure. 'I’lie Stutes-General gave 
their public sanction to William’s project, and the arma- 
ment he had prepared gathered rapidly in the Scheldt. 
The news of war and of the diversion of the French forces 
to ('Terniany no sooner reached England tlian tlie King 
passed .from obstinacy to panic. By drauglits from 
Scotland and Ireland he had mustered forty thousand 
men, but the temper of the troops robbed him of all trust; 
in them. .Help from France was now out of the ques- 
tion. There was nothing for it but to fall back, as Sun.- 
Yo.l. -3 . ^ 
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derlaiid had for some time been advising him to .fall bEtek, 
on the older policy of a union witli the Tory party and. 
the p:irfcy of the Church; and to win assent for his plans 
from the coming Farliamciit It an abiimloinmmt (A’ his 
recent acts. But tlio haste and coinplnt(;i!csH with u hie.fj. 
James reversed his whole tioiirse forbade any belied’ in 
his sincerity. He personally appealed for su]iport {epthe 
Bishops, lie dissolved tlie Ecclesiasticiil Commissit>iL 
He replaced tlie magistrates he Imd driven fi'om ol'iiee. 
He restored tlieir franchises to tlie towns. The (..Jian- 
cellor carried back the Charter of London in state into 
the City, The Bishop of Winchester was sent to replace 
the expelled Fellows of Magdalen. Catholic chapels and 
Jesuit sohools were ordered to be closed. 

Sunderland p)ressed for the instant calling of a Parlia- 
ment. But it was still jdain that an}’' Parliament would 
as yet be eager for war with France and would probably 
call on the King to put the Prince of Orange at th(| 
head of his army in siicJi a war. ffo Janies tJierefore 
Sunderland’s counsel seemed treachery, the issue of a 
secret design with William to pilace him helpiless in the 
Prince’s hands and above all to imperil the succession of 
his boy, whose birth William had now been brought by 
advice from the English lords to regard as an imposture. 
He again therefore fell back on France wliich made new 
advances to him in the hope of meeting this fresh dan- 
ger of an attack from England ; and in the end of 
October he dismissed Sunderlaml from oHice. But 
Sunderland had hardly left Whitelnill when the Decla- 
ration of the Prince of Orange reached EngliMul. It 
demanded the removal of grievances and the (;alJing 
uf a free Parliament whicli should establish Kugiish 
■ycedom and religion on a secure laisis. It proinised 
Sioleratioii to Protestant Nonconformists and freedom of 
conscience to Catholics. It left tim queslion of the 
legitimacy of the Prince of Wales and the settlement of 
the succession to Parliament. James was wounded 
above all by the doubts thrown on the birth uf a 
Prince; and, he produced proofs of the birth before the 
peers who were in, Londoik But the iuoofe came too 
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late. Detained by ill winds, beaten back on its first 
■i/ciiture by a violent storm, William’s fleet of six luin- 
Jred transports, escorted by fifty men-of-war, anchored 
on the oth of November in Torbay; and his arm}', 
thirl eeii thousand strong, entered Exeter amid the 
siioiits of its citizens. Great pains had been taken to 
strip from William’s army the appearance of a foreign 
force, which miglit liave stirred English feeling to re- 
sistance. 'Phe core of it consisted of the English and 
Scotcli regiments w])icli had remained in tlie service 
of tlie States in spite of their recall by the King. Its 
foreign divisions were representatives of the whole Pro- 
testant world. With the Dutelnnen were P>randen- 
biirgers and Swedes, and tlie most hrilliant corps in the 
whole army was composed of French refugees. 

The landing seemed at first a failure. The country 
remained quiet. William’s coming had been unex- 
pected in the West, and no great landowner joined his 
forces. Though the King’s fleet had failed to intercept 
the expedition it closed in from the Channel to prevent 
William’s escape as soon as he had landed, -while the 
King’ army moved rapidly to encounter him in the field. 
But the pause w-as one of momentary surprise. Before 
a week had passed the nobles and squires of the west 
flocked to William’s camp and the adhesion of Plymouth 
secured his rear. The call of the King’s forces to face 
the Prince in the south no sooner freed the northern 
parts of England from their presence than the insurrec- 
tion broke out. Scotland tiire-w off the royal rule. 
Danby, dashing at the head of a hundred horsemen into 
York, gave the signal for a rising. The Yorlc militia 
met his a])peal with shouts of “ A free Parliament and 
the i^rotestant religion;” peers and gen tiy flocked to 
his standard ; and a march on Nottingham united his 
forces to those under Devonshire who had mustered at 
Derby the great lords of the midland and eastern coun- 
ries. Everywhere the revolt was triumpliant. The 
garrison of Hull declared for a free Parliament. The 
Duke of Norfolk appeared at the head of three hundred 
gentlemen in the marketplace at Norwich. At Oxford 
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devlaiid luitl for some time been advising liiin to fall back, 
on the older policy of a union witli the Tory party and 
the party of the Cliiirch ; and to win assent for liis phin.s 
from the coming Parliament by an abandoiiineiifc of his 
recent acts. Put the haste and conipl<d,euess with wliicli 
James reversed his whole course forbade any belief in 
Ins sincerity. He personally appealed for siii>])ort to the 
P>ishops. lie dissolved the Ecclesiastical Coraniission. 
He replaced the magistrates he Intel di'iven from office, 
lie restored their franeliises to the towns. The Chan- 
cellor carried back the Charter of London in state into 
the City. The Bishop of Winchester was sent to replace 
the expelled Fellows of Magdalen. Catholic chapels and 
Jesuit schools were ordered to be closed. 

Sunderland pressed for the instant calling of a Parlia- 
ment. But it was still plain that any Parliament would 
as yet be eager for war with France and would probably 
call on the King to put the Prince of Orange at thi 
head of his army in such a war. To James therefore 
Sunderland’s counsel seemed treachery, the issue of a 
secret design with William to place him helpless in the 
Prince’s hands and above all to imperil the succession of 
his boy, whose birth William bad now been brought by 
advice from the English lords to regard as an imposture. 
He again therefore fell back on France which made new 
advances to him in the hope of meeting this fresh dan- 
ger of an attack from England ; and in the end of 
October he dismissed Sumlerland. from office. But 
Sunderland laid hardly loft Whitehall when the Decla- 
ration of the Prince of Orange reached England. It 
deruanded the removal of grievances and the calling 
of a free Parliament which should establish English 
•fecdom and religion on a secure basis. It promised 
l^oleration to Protestant Nonconformists and freedom of 
conscience to Catholics. It left the question of the 
legitimacy of the Prince of Wales and the settlement of 
the succession to Parliament. James was wounded 
above all by the doubts thrown on the birth of a 
Prince; and. he produced proofs of the birth before the 
peers who were in London. But the proofs came too 
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iate. Detained by ill winds, beaten' back on its first 
venture by a violent storm, William’.s fleet of six liuii- 
dred transports, escorted l)y fifty meii-of-war, ancliored 
on tbe bth of November in Torbay ; and Ids army, 
thirtcien tlioustuid strong, entered Exeter amid the 
shoiils of its citizens. Great pains had been taken 1o 
strip from William’s army tlie appearance of a foreign 
force, which might liave stirred EngOisli feeling to re- 
sistance. Tiie core of it consisted of the English and 
Scotcli regiments which had remained in tlie service 
of the States in sjjite of their recall by tlie King. Its 
foreign divisions were representatives of the whole Pro- 
testant world. With the Dutchmen were Branden- 
burgers and Swedes, and tbe most brilliant corps in the 
Avhole arm}- was composed of French refugees. 

The lauding seemed at first a failure. The country 
remained quiet. William’s coming had been unex- 
pected in the West, and no great landowner joined his 
forces. Though the King’s fleet had failed to intercept 
the expedition it closed in from the Channel to prevent 
William’s escape as soon as he had landed, while the 
King’ army moved rapidly to encounter him in the field. 
But the pause was one of momentary surx)rise. Before 
a week had passed the nobles and squires of the west 
flocked to William’s camp and the adhesion of Plymouth 
secured his rear. Tlie call of the King’s forces to face 
the Prince in the south no sooner freed the northern 
])aris of England from their presence than the insurrec- 
tion lu'oke out. Bcotland threw Ob' the royal rule. 
Danby, dashing at tbe liead of a Iniiidred horsemen into 
York, gave the signal for a rising. The York militia 
met his appeal with sliouts of “ A free Parliament and 
the Protestant religion ; ” peers aud gentry flooke<l to 
his staimhird ; and a march on Nottingham united his 
forces to those under Devonshire wlio had mustered at 
Derby the great lords of the midland aud eastern coun- 
ties. Everywhere the revolt was triumphant. The 
garrison of Hull declared for a free Parliament. The 
Duke of Norfolk appeared at the liead of three Innidi-ed 
gentlemen in the marketplace at Norwich. At Oxford 
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townsmen and gownsmen greeted I^ord Lovfdaco and 
the forces he led with uproarious welcome. Bristol 
threw open its gates to the J^rince ol’ Orange, wlio ad- 
vanoed steadily on Salisbury wliero James had assemhlod 
Ids forces. 

But tlie King's army, broken by tlissensions a, ml 
mutual suspicions among its Icadm-s, shi'ank from a.n 
engagement and fell back in disorder at liis ap])roa<;h. 
Its retread was the signal for a general aJjaiulonnient of 
the royal cause. The desertion of iau'd Uliurchill, who 
had from the first made his support conditional on tlie 
calling of a Parliament, a step which the King still 
hesitated to take, was followed by tliat of so many other 
officers that James abandoned the struggle in despair. 
He lied to London to hear that his daughter Anne had 
left St. James’s to join Dauby at Nottingham. “God 
help me,” cried the wretche<l (atlier, “for my own chil- 
dren have forsaken me ! ” His spirit was utterly broken 
by the sudden crash ; and though Im had promised to 
call the Houses together and despatched commissioners 
to I-lLingerfnd to treat with William on the terms of a 
free Parliament, in his heart lie had resolved on flight. 
Parliament, he said to the few wlio still clung to him, 
would force on him concessions ho could not endure | 
while flight would enable him to return and r(‘gain his 
throne with the assistance of French forces. Ho only 
waited therefore for news of the escape of his wife and 
cliild on the 10th of December to make Ids way to the 
Isle of Sheppey, where a hoy lay ready to carry liim to 
France. Some roiigli fishermen, however, who took him 
for a Jesuit prevented his escape, and a troop of [file 
Guards brouglit hint back in safety to London. II is 
return revived the liopes of the 'fories, who with Glaren- 
dun and Rochester at their liead looked on the work of 
the Prince of Orange as done in liie overthrow of the 
King’s design of establishing a (Jatlioiic despotism, and 
who trusted that their S3^stera would Ijo restored by a 
reconciliation of James with the Tory I’arliameiit they 
expected to be returned. Halifax liowever, tlunigh he 
had long acted with the Tories, was too clear-sighted 
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for hopes such as these. He had taken no part in the 
iiivitutioii or revolt, but now that the revolution was 
successful ho pressed upon William the impossibility of 
ciu.-rying out a new system of government with such a 
sovereign as James. The Wliigs, ’who had gone beyond 
iioj>e of forgiveness, backed po\verfuil,y these arguments; 
iusd i)i spite of the pledges witli which he liad landed 
the Prince was soon as convinced of th.eir wnsdom as the 
V\^higs. From this moment it was the policy of William 
iUid his advisers to further a flight which removed their 
chief difficulty out of the way. It would have been 
hard to depose James had he j'emained, and perilous to 
keep him prisoner ; but the entry of the Dutch troops 
into Loudon, the silence of the Prince, and an order to 
leave St. James’s filled the King with fresh terrors, and 
taking advantage of the means of escape wdiich were 
almost openly placed, at his disposal James a second 
time quitted .London and embarked on the 23rd of De- 
cember unhindered for France. 

Before flying James had burnt most of the writs con- 
voking a new Parliament, had disbanded his army, and 
destroyed so far as he could all means of government. 
For a few days there was a wild burst of panic and out- 
rage in London, but the orderly instinct of the people soon 
reasserted itself. Tlie Lords who were at the moment 
in the capital provided on their own authority as Privy 
Councillors for the more pressing needs of administration, 
and quietly resigned their authority into William’s 
hands on liis arrival. The difficulty which arose from 
the absence of any person legally authorized to call Par- 
liament together was got over I.)}'- convoking the House 
of Peers, and forming a second body of all members who 
had sat in flie Commons in the reign of Charles the Sec- 
mul together whtl] the Aldermen and Commo]i Coun- 
cillors of London. Both bodies requested William to 
take on himsell: the provisional government of the king- 
dom, and to issue circular letters inviting the electors of 
every town and county to send up representatives to a, 
Couvention wdiich met on the 22d of January, 1689. In 
the new Oonvention both Houses were found equally re- 


solved against any recall of or iiegotiulioii vviihtbo faJlnn 
King. They were united in entrusting si })rovisio!\a,l 
authority to the Prince of Orange. But with this stiip 
their unanimity ended. The Whigs, who formed a ma- 
jority in the Commons, voted a resolution which, illogi- 
cal and inconsistent as it seemed, was well a.<la.j)te<l to 
unite in its favor every element of tlie 0])|)0sition to 
James, tlio Chiirclnnan who was simply sciired by his 
bigotry, the Tory who doubted the right of a nation to 
depose its King, tlie Whig who held the theory of a eou- 
iraet between King smuI l^eople. They voted that King 
James, “ having endeavored to subvert the constitution 
of this kingdom by breaking the original contract be- 
tween King and People, and by the advice of Jesuits 
and other wicked persoiis liaving violated the fundamen- 
tal laws, and having witl)drawn liimself out of the king- 
dom, has abdicated the Government, and tliat the throne 
is thereby vacant.” But in the Lords wlmre the Tories 
were still in the, ascendant tlie resolution was fiercely 
debated, Archbislioi-) Bancroft witli the high Tories 
held that no crime could bring about a forfeiture of the 
crown, and that James still remaijied King, but that liis 
tyranny had given the nation a right to witlidraw from 
him the actual exercise of government and to entrust his 
fiinctioiis to a Kegency. The moderate Tories under 
Danby’s guidance admitted that James had ceased to Ijc 
K ing but denied that the throne could bo vacant, and 
contended that from the moiiient of his abdication the 
sovereignty vested in his daugliter Alary, ft was in vain 
' that the eloquence of Halifax backed tlie AVliig peers in 
struggling for the resolution of the Commons as it stood. 
The plan of a Regency was lost by a single vote, and 
Danhy’s scheme was adopted by a large majority. 

But both the Tory courses found a sudden ohshu-le 
in William. He declined to be Regent, lie luul no 
mind, he said to Dauby, to be his wife’s gentleman-usher. 
Alary on the other hand refused to acce])i the cn-own 
save in conjunction with her litisband. The two declara- 
tions put an end to the question, and it was scsttled that 
William and Alaiy should be acknowledged as joint' sov- 
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ereigiifcJ, but that the actual administration should rest 
with William alone. It had been agreed throughout 
however that before the throne was filled up the consti- 
tutiona] liberties of the subject must be secured. A 
Parliamentary Committee in which the most active mem- 
ber was John Somers, a young lawyer who had distin- 
guished himself in the trial of the Bishops and- who Avas 
jlestined to play a great part in later history, drew up a 
Declavatioii of Rights, which after some alterations was 
adopted by the two Houses. The Declaration recited 
the misgovernment of James, his abdication, and the re- 
solve of the Lords and Comraoiis to assert the ancient 
rights and liberties of English subjects. It condemned 
as illegal his establishment of an ecclesiastical commis- 
sion, and his raising of an army without Parliamentary 
sanction. It denied the right of any king to suspend or 
dispense with laws, as they had been, suspended or dis- 
pensed with of late, or to exact money save by consent 
of Parliament. It asserted for the subject a right to 
petition, to a free choice of representatives in Parliament, 
and to a pure and merciful administration of justice. It 
declared the right of both Houses to liberty of debate 
It demanded securities for the free exercise of their re- 
ligion by all Protestants, and bound the new sovereign to 
maintain the Protestant religion as well as the laws and 
liberties of the nation. “We do claim and insist on the 
premises,” ren the Declaration, “ as our undoubted rights 
and liberties ; encouraged by the Declaration of his 
Highness the Prince, we have confidence that he will 
perfect the deliverance he has begun and will preserve 
our rights against all further injury,” Tt ended by de- 
claring the Ih'ince and Princess of Orange King and 
O.ueen of England. Tlie Declaration was presented to 
William and Mary on tlie 13tli of February by the tAvo 
Houses i.u the .Banqueting Room at Whitehall, and at 
tlie close of its recital Halifax, hi the name of the Estates 
of the Realm, prayed tliem to receive the crown. William 
accepted the offer in his own name and in that of his 
AAdfe, and declared in a few words the resolve of both to 
maiutaiu the laAvs and to govern by advice of Parliament* 
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But W'illiaui’s eyes were fixed less on Etit^darid tlian 
on Europe. His expedition had luid in liis own eyes a 
Eiiropeaii rather than an English aim, and in ])is acco])!- 
ance of tlic crown he. had been moved not so mueli by 
persona] ambition as by the prospect whicli orferod itself 
of firmly knitting' together .England and Jlolland,, Lise, 
two great Protestant powers whose fleets held the mas- 
tery of the sea. But the advaiu’.e from such a union to 
the formation of tire European alliance against Franc(! on 
whiclii he was bent was a stej) that still had to be made. 
Already indeed his action in England had told decisively 
on the contest. The blunder of Lewis in choosing Ger- 
many instead of Holland for his point of attack had been 
all but atoned for by the brilliant successes with which he 
opened the war. The whole country west of the Rhine 
fell at onee into his hands ; his armies made themselves 
masters of the Palatinate, and penetrated even to Wur- 
temberg. The hopes of the French King iinleed had 
never been higher than at fhe moment wdion the arrival 
of James at St- Germains dashed all hope to tlic ground. 
Lewis was at once tlirown hack on a war of defence, and 
the brutal ravages which marked the retreat of las armies 
from the Rhine revealed the bitterness witli which liis 
pride stooped to the necessit}^ 

But. his reception of James at St. Germains as still 
King of England gave fresh force to William’s efforts. 
It was yet doubtful whether William would be able to 
bring England to a hearty cooperation in the struggle 
against French ambition. But whatever relnctnnee there 
might have been to follow him in an attack 071 Fran(!e 
with the view of saving the liberties of Kuroj>e the 
stoutest Tory had none in following liim in such an at- 
tack when it meant siin])ly self-defence against a French 
restoration of the Stuart King at the cost of English free- 
dom. It was with universal approval that the English 
Government declared war against Lewis, ft was stmn 
followed in this step by Holland, and tbo two conntries 
at once agreed to stand by one another in their struggle 
against France. But it Avas more difficult to secure the 
cooperation of the two branches of the House of Austria, 
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ill Germa-ny and Spain, reluctant as they were to join 
tlie Protest ant powers in league^ against a" Catholic King. 
Sjiaiu ]iow(3ver was forced by Lewis into war, for lie 
uiin<‘{i at tlie .Netherlands as his especial prey; and the 
court, of Vicntia at last jdelded 'to the bait held out by 
Jlollaud of a recognition of its claims to the Spanish suc- 
cession. 

'File adhesion of these power's in the spring of 1689 
conipicted tliu Gratid Alliance of the Europotai powers 
which William had designed ; and tlie union of Savoy 
with the allies girt France in on every side save that of 
vSwitzerland with a ring of foes. Lewis was left without 
a single ally save the Turk; for though the Scandina- 
vian kingdoms stood aloof from the confederacy of 
Europe their neutrality was unfj’ienclly to him. But the 
energy and quickness of movement which .sprang from 
the concentration of the grower of France in a single 
hand .still left the conte.st an equal one. The Empire 
was alow to move ; the court of Vienna was distracted 
with a war again.st the Ihirks ; Spain was all but power- 
]e.ss; Holland and England were alone earnest in the 
struggle, and England could as yet give little aid in it. 
One English brigade indeed, formed from the regiments 
raised by James, joined the Dutch army on the Sambre, 
and distinguished itself under Churchill, wdio had been 
rewarded for liis- treason by the title of Earl of MaiTuor- 
ongh, in a brisk .skirmi.sh with the enemy at Waleourt. 
But fur the bulk of his forces William had as yet grave 
work to do at home. In England not a sword had been 
drawn for James. In Scotland his tyranny had been 
yet greater than in England, and so far as the J.^o'wlands 
went the fall of his tyranny was as rajiid and complete. 
No sooner had he called Ins troops southward to meet 
Williamts invasion than Edinburgh rose in revolt. The 
western peasants were at once up in arms; and IheEjus- 
copuliau clergy, who had been the in.struments of the 
Stuart misgOYm-nment ever since the llcstoration, were 
rahbhal and driven from their parsonages in every parisli 
The news ot these <lisorders forced William to act, though 
he \su,s without a sliow of legal authority over Scotland. 
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Oji the advice of tlie Scotch Lords presoni. io hnindoii he 
ventured to summon a Convention siraiiar to liiat which 
had been summoned in England, and on his own responsi- 
bility to set aside the laws passed by the Drunken 
Parliament” of the Restoration which e?<cludc(} Presby- 
terians from the Scotch Parliiiment. This Con.suustioii 
resolved that Janies had forfeited the crown by misgov- 
ernment, and offered it to Willinm a,nd Mary, rbeori'cr 
was accompanied by a Claim of Right IViuncd on the 
model of the Declaration of Rights to wliich tluj two 
sovereigns had consented in England, but closing with a, 
demand for the abolition of Prelacy. Both crown aind 
claim were accepted, and the arrival of the Scotch regi- 
ments which William brought from Holland gave 
strength to the new Government. 

Its strength was to be roughly tested. On the revolt 
of the capital John Graham of Claverhoiise, whose cruel- 
ties in the persecution of the Western Covenanters had 
been rewarded by high command in the Scotch army and 
by the title of Viscount Dundee, withdrew with a few 
troopers from Edinburgh to the Highlands and appealed 
bo the clans. In the Highlands nothing was known of 
English government or misgovernmont : all that the 
Revolution meant to a Highlander wuis the Restoration 
of the House of Argyle'. J'o many of the clans it meant 
the restoration of lands which had been' grani<M.l them on 
the Earl’s attainder; and the zeal of the Macdonalds, 
the Macleans, the Camerons, who wore as ready to join 
Dundee in fighting the Campbells and tlui Covernimmt 
which upheld them as they had been ready to join 
Montrose in the same cause forty y(iars before, was 
quickened by a reluctance to disgorge their s})oil. Tiiey 
wore soon in arms. William’s Scotch regiments under 
General Mackay were sent to suppress the rising: but 
as they climbed the pass of Killiecrankic on the 27lh of 
July, 1689, Dundee charged them at the head of throe 
thousand clansmen and swej)t them in headlong rout 
down the glen. His death in the moment (if victory 
broke, however, the only bond which held the High- 
landers together, and in a few weeks the host which had 
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spread terror through the Lowlands melted helplessly 
away, in tlie next summer Mackay washable to hiiikl the 
htrong' ]Kjst of Fort William in the very heart of the dis- 
afi'ecled country, and his offers of money and pard«m 
hrought about the submission of the clans. 

'I'lm work of peace was sullied by tin act of cruel trcacdi- 
ory l lu' ineinory of wliicli still ]mger.s in the minds of 
iium. Sir John ])alrym])le, the Master of Stair, in wliose 
juinds the government of Scotland at this time mainly 
rested, luul Imped tlmh a nd'nsal of tlie oath of allegiance 
would give grounds foi- a M'ar of extermination and free 
Seotliuid for ever from its dread of the Ilighlaiiders. He 
had provided for tlie expected refusal by orders of aiailh- 
less severity. “ Your troops,” lie wrote to the officer in 
command, “ vdl] destroy entirely the country of Loch- 
aber, J.iOclieirs lands, Keppocii’s, Glengarry’s, and Glen- 
coe’s. Your powers shall be large enough. I hope 
the soldiers will not trouble the Government with pris- 
oners.” But his hopes were disappointed by the readi- 
ness v/ith which the clans accepted the offers of the 
Government. All submitted in good time save Mac- 
donald of Glencoe, whose pride delajmd his taking of the 
oath till six days after the latest date fixecl by the proc- 
lamation. Foiled in his larger hopes of destruction, 
Daliymple seized eagerly on the pretext given by Mac- 
donald, and an order ‘■‘■for the extirpation of that sect of 
robbers ” was laid before William and received the royal 
signature. '■'■ The work,” wrote the Master of Stair to 
Colonel llamilton wlio undertook it, “ must be secret and 
sudden.” I'lio troojis were chosen from among the Camp- 
bells, tlie deadly foes of tbe clansmen of Glencoe, and 
quartered jjeacefully among the Macdonalds for twelve 
(lays till all suspicion of their errand disappeared. At 
daybreak oil the loth of .Februar}% 1692, they fell on tiieir 
hosts, and in a few moments thirty of the clansfolk lay 
(lead on the snow, d'he rest, sheltered by a storm, es- 
Cii}ied to tlie mountains to perish for the most part of 
cold and hunger. “The only thing I regret,” said the 
Master of Stair, wlien the news reached him, “ is that any 
got away.” 
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But 'whatever horror the Massacre of Glencoe has 
roused in Liter days few save Dalryniple knew of it a,t 
the tijuG. 'The peace of the Highlands enabled ilio work 
of reorganization to go on quietly at Edinbnx-gh. li! 
accepting' the Claim of Kiglit with its repudiation of 
Prelacy William had in effect restored Llie Ib'esltyteriiin 
Cliurc'h to which nine-tentlis of the Lowdand Scotchmen 
clung, and its restoration was accompanied by tlie revival 
of the 'Westminster Confession as a staiidanl of faith and 
by tlie passing of an Act wTiich abolished lay patronage. 
Against the Toleration Act which the King proposed Ihe 
Scotcli Parliament stood firm. .But tliough the measure 
failed the King was as firm in his purpose as the Parlia- 
ment. So long as he reigned, William declared in mem- 
orable words, there should be no persecution for con- 
science sake. We never could be of that mind that 
violence was suited to the advancing of true religion, nor 
do we intend that our authority shall ever be a tool to . 
the ij'i'egiilar passions of any party. ” 

It was not in Scotland however but in Ireland that 
J ames and Lewis hoped to arrest William’s progress. Ire- 
land had long been the object of special attention on the 
part of James. In the middle of his reign, \vhen his 
chief aim was to provide against the renewed depression 
of his fellow religionists at his death by any Protestant 
successor, he had resolved (if we may trust the statement 
of the French ambassador') to place Ireland in such a 
position of independence that shemiglit serve as a refuge 
for liis Catholic subjects. It was with a view to the suc- 
cess of this design that Lord Clarendon was dismissed 
from the Ijord-Lieutenancy and succeeded in ihe cliarge 
of the Island ])y the Catholic Earl of Tyreonnell. Tim 
new governor, who was raised to a dukedom, went 
roughly to work. Every Englishman was turned out of 
office. Every Judge, every Privy (Councillor, every Mayor 
and Alderman of a borough, was required to ])e a Caih- 
olic and an .rri.shiuan. The Irish ariny, juised to ihe 
number of fifty thousand men and purged of its Protes- 
tant soldiers, Wa.s entrusted to Catholic ollieers. In a 
few months the English ascendancy was overtlirown, and 
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the life and fortune of the English settlers vrere at the 
inerev of the natives on whom the}’’ had trampled since 
Cromwell’s da}-. The King’s flight and the agitation 
a,inong the native Irish at the news spread panic there- 
fore. through the island. Another massacre was ])elieved 
to be at Inuicl ; and fifteen hundred Protestant families, 
(fhieny from tin; soutli, fled in terror over sea. The 
I’rotestants of ihe north on the other hand dre w together 
at Enniskillen and Londonderry, and prepared for self-de- 
fence. The onthreak however was still dcla3’-ed, and for 
two months Tyrconnell intrigued with William’s Govern- 
ment. But his aim w'as simply to gain time. He was at 
tins very moment indeed inviting James to return to Ire- 
land, and assuring him of his fidelity. To James tins 
call promised the aid of an army which would enable 
him to help the Scotch rising and to effect a landing in 
Engdand, while Lewis saw in it means of diverting Wil- 
liam from giving effectual aid to the Grand Alliance. A 
staff of French officers with arms, ammunition, and a sup- 
ply of money was placed therefore at the service of the 
exiled King, and the news of his coming no sooner reached 
Dublin at the opening of 1689 than Tyrconnell threw off 
the mask. A flag was hoisted over Dublin Castle with 
the words embroidered on its folds “Now or never.” 
The signal called every Catholic to arms. The maddened 
Trislnnen flung themselves on the plunder which their 
masters had left and in a few weeks iiavoc was done, the 
Frencli envoy told Lewis, which it would take years to 
repair. 

It was in this condition that James found Ireland when 
lie landed at Kinsale. The rising of the natives had 
alreiidy ba.fflcd Ids plans. To him as to Lewis Ireland 
was simply a basis of operations against 'William, and 
wli^.f-ver were their hopes of a future restoration of the 
soil to its older j)osscssor,s both, kings were equally anxious 
i lint no strife of races should at this moment interrupt 
their ])laiis of an invasion of England with the fifty thou- 
sand so.ldiers that Tyrconnell w^as said to have at his dis- 
jiosal. But long ere James landed the war of races had 
id ready begun. To Tyrconnell indeed and the Irish 
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leaders the King’s jdans wore utterly distastefu]. The}’ 
had no wish for an invasion and eone[iU‘st of Kngland 
whieli would replace Ireland again in its position of de- 
pendence. Their policy was simply that of Ij-eland lor 
the Irish, and the first step in such a policy was to drive 
out the Englishmen who still stood at bay in ijlsler. 
Half of Tyrconneirs army therefore hadali-cady been sent 
against Londonderry, where the bulk of the fiigitiv<\s 
found shelter behind a weak wall, manned by a few tdd 
guns and destitute even of a diteli. But tbe seven thou- 
sand desperate Englishmen behind the wall made up for 
its weakness. They rejected with iirmness Ihe offers of 
James, who was still anxious to free his hands from a 
strife which broke his plans. Tlie}' kept up their lire 
even when the neighhoring Protestants witli their women 
and children were brutally driven under tludr walls and 
placed in the way 'of their guns. So lierce were their 
sallies, so crushing the repulse of his attack that the 
King’s genera], Hamilton, at last turned the siege into a 
blockade. The Protestants. died of hunger in the streets 
and of the fever which conies of hunger, but the cry of 
the town was still “ IMo surrender.” ■ The siege had lasted 
a hundred and five days and only two days’ food remained 
in Londonderry when on the 2Sth of July an English 
ship broke the boom across the rive)*, and the besiegers 
sullenly withdrew. 

Their defeat was turned into a rout b}’- the men of 
Enniskillen who struggled through a hog to charge an 
Irish force of double tlioir number at IMowtowJi Butler, 
and drove horse and foot before them in a panic which 
soon spread through Ilamiltou’s wliol e army. The run t (hI 
soldiers fell back on Dublin where James lay heljJess in 
the hands of the frenzied Parliament which he had sum- 
moned. Every member returned was an Irishman and 
a Catholic, and their one aim was to umlo the sucossiv(j: 
confiscations which had given the soil to English settlers 
and to get back Ireland for the Trisli. llie Act of 
Settlement on which all title to property rested was 
at oiice repealed in spite of the King’s reluctance. He 
was told indeed bluntly that if he did not do Ireland 
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justice not an Irisliman would fight for him. It was 
to strengthen tliis work by ensuring the legal forfeit- 
ui'e of tlieir lands that three thousand Protestants of 
name and fortune were massed togetlier in the liugest 
Bill of Attainder whicli tlie world luis seen. To the bit- 
ter memory of past wrongs was added the fury of religious 
bigotry. In spite of tlie King’s promise of religions 
freedom the Protestant clergy were everywhere driven 
from thoir parsonagfjs, Fellows and scliohirs were turned 
out of Trinity College, and tlie French envo}”, the Count 
of Avaux, dared even to propose that if any Protestant 
rising took place on the Englisli descent, as was expected, 
it should be met by a general massacre of the Protestants 
who still lingered in the districts which had submitted to 
James. To his credit the King sliraiik horror-struck from 
the proposal. I cannot be so cruel,” be said, “ as to 
ei.it their throats while they live peaceably under my 
government.” “ IMercy to Protestants,” was the reply, 
“ is cruelty to Catholics.” 

The long agony of Londonderry was invaluable to 
England : it foiled the King’.s hopes of an invasion which 
would have roused a fresh civil war, and gave the new 
Cfovernment time to breathe. Time was indeed sorely 
needed. Through the proscription and bloodshed of tlie 
new Irish rule William was forced to look helplessly on. 
The best troops in the army whicli bad been mustered at 
Tfounslow luul been sent with Marlborough to the Sambre, 
and the political embarrassments which grew up around 
tlie now (Toverninent made it impossible to s]>are a man 
of those who remained a:t lioine. The great ends of the 
Revolution were indeed secured, even amidst the confu- 
sion and intrigue whivdi we shall have to describe, by the 
common consent of all. On the great questions of civil 
liberty Whig and Tory were now at one. The Declara- 
tion of Rights was turned into the Bill of Rights 1iy the 
Convention whicli had now become a Parliament, and 
the passing of this measure in 1689 restored to the mon- 
archy the cliaracter which it had lost under the Tudors 
and the Stuarts. Tlie right of the people tlirongh its 
representatives to depose tlie King, to change the order 
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of succession, and to set on the throne wliom tliey would, 
was now established. All claim of Divine Jliglit or 
liereditary right independent of the law was forinally put 
an end to by the election of William and Mary. Since 
iheir day no English sovereign has been able to iulvanco 
any claiiu to tlie crown save a claim whieli rested on a 
particular clause in a particular Act of ^Parliament. 
William, Mary, and Anne, Avere sovereigns simply by 
virtue of the .Bill of Rights. George tlie First ami his 
successors have been sovereigns solely by virtue of the 
Act of (Settlement. • An English monarcli is now as much 
the creature of an Act of Parliament as the pettiest tax- 
gatherer in his realm. 

Nor was the older character of the kingsliip alone re- 
stored. The older constitution returned with it. Bitter 
experience had taught England the need of restoring to 
the Prirliament its absolute power over taxation. The 
grant of revenue for life to the last two kings had been 
the secret of their anti-national policy, and the first act 
of the new legislature was to restrict the grant of the 
royal revenue to a term of four years. Wiliiam was bit- 
terly galled by the provision. Tlie gentlemen of Eng- 
land triLsted King James,” he said, “ who was an enemy of 
their religion and their laws, and they will not trust mo, 
by whom their religion and their laws have been pre- 
served.” But the only change brought about in tlie 
Parliament by this burst of royal anger was a resolve 
henceforth to make the vote of supplies an annual one, a 
resolve which, in spite of the slight elianges introducetl 
by the next Tory Parliament, soon became an invariabh^ 
rule. A change of almost as great imporlanee established 
the control of Parliament over the army. 'Phe hatred to 
a standing army which had begun under Crnnnvell had 
only deepened under James; hut with the continental 
Avar the existence of aii array Avas a necessity. As yet 
hoAvever it Avas a force Avhich had no legal existence. 
The soldier Avas simply an ordinary subject; there Aveve 
no legal means of punishing strictly military oflences or 
of providing for military discipline : and the assumed 
poAver of billetingsoldiersin privafce houses had been taken 
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away by the huv. The difficulty both of Parliament aijd 
the army wtis mot by a Mutiny Act. The powers rc~ 
([iiisitc for discipline in the army were conferred by Par- 
liiiiiiont on its officers, and provision was made for the 
pay of the force, but both pay and disciplinary powers 
wcm g’raniecl only for a single year. 

The ilutiny Act, like the grant of supplies, has remained 
annual ever since the Revolution ; and as it is impossible 
for the State to exist without supplies or for the aniu'-to 
exist without discipline and pay, tlie anntial assembly of 
Parliament has become a matter of absolute necessity. 
The greatest constitutional change which our history has 
witnessed was thus brought about in an indirect but per- 
fectly'' efficient way. The dangers which experience had 
lately shown lay in the Parliament itself were met with 
far less skill. Under Charles the Second England had 
seen a Parliament, which had been returned in a moment 
of reaction, maintained without fresh election for eighteen 
years. A Triennial Bill which limited the duration of a 
Parliament to three was passed with little opposition, but 
fell before the dislike and veto of William. To counter- 
act the influence which a king might obtain by crowding 
the Commons with officials proved a yet harder task. A 
Place Bill which excluded all persons in the employment 
of the State from a seat in Parliament was defeated, and 
wiseU defeated, in the Lords. The modern course of pro- 
viding against a ])ressure from the Court or the adminis- 
tration % excluding all minor officials, hut of preserving 
the hold of Parliament over the great officers of State by 
admitting them into its bodyL seems as y^et to have oc- 
curred to nobodyL It is equally strange that while vin- 
dicating its right of Parliamentary control over the piib-v 
lie revenue and the army the Bill of Rights should have 
left by- its silence the control of trade to the Crown. It 
was only'' a few y^ears latei.-, in the discussions on the 
ciiarter granted to the East India Company, U 
Houses silently claimed and obtained the right OTTcegu- 
lating English commerce. 

The rcligioasresults of the Revolution were hardly less 
weighty than the political. In the common struggle 
VoL. IV.— 4 
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Catliolicism Clmrchmaii uticI Nunconfonnist liad 
found themselves, as we have seen, .siraiigiy at om; ; and 
schemes of Coraprehensiou became sudcionly ]iO[)iila!-. 
But with the fall of James the union of tlie two bodies 
abruptly ceased ; and the establishment of the Presby- 
terian Church in Scotland, together with, the “ rabbling ’'of 
the Episcopalian clergy in its western sliires, j-evived the, 
old bitterness of the. clergy towards the dissidents. The 
Convocation rejected tiie scheme of the Latitndinarians 
for such modifications of the Pra3’’er"book as would render 
possible a return of the Nonconformists, and a Compre- 
hension Bill wdiich was introduced into Parliament failed 
to pass in spite of the King’s strenuous support. William’s 
attempt. to partially admit Dissenters to civil equality by 
a repeal of the Corporation Act proved equally fruitless. 
Active persecution however had now become distasteful * 
to all ; the pledge of religious liberty given to the Non- 
conformists to ensure their aid in the Revolution had to be 
redeemed ; and the passing of a Toleration Act in 1G89 
practically established freedom of worship. Whatever 
the religious eflhct of this failure of the Ijatitiidinarian 
schemes may have been its political effect has been of the 
highest value. At no time had the Church been so strong 
nr so popular as at the Revolution, and the reconciliation 
of the Nonconforniists’ would have doubled its streugih. 
It is doubtful whether the disinclination to all jjolitical 
change which has characterized it during tlie last two 
hundred years would have been affected by sueli a change ; 
])ut it is certain that the power of opposition which it has 
wielded would have been enorraonsly increased. As it 
was, the Toleration xAct established a group of religious 
bodies whose religious opposition to the Cdiurch forced 
them to support the measures of progress which the Churcli 
opposed. With religions forces on the one side and on 
the other England has escaped the great stumbling-block 
in the way of nations where the cause of religiou hits be- 
come identified with that of ])oIitical reaction. 

A secession from within its own ranks weakened the 
Church still more. The doctrine of .Divine Bight had a 
strong hold on the body of the clergy thoiigh''tliey had 
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heoii driven from tlicir other fiivorite doctrine of passive 
obedionec, and the requirement of an oath of allegiuncG 
U> the JKOV sovereigns from all persons exercising puhiio 
I'nnctions was resented as an intolerable wrong by almost 
(iveiy parson. The whole bench of bishops resolved, 
though to no purpose, that Parliament had no right to 
im])Ose such an oath on the clergy. Sancroft, the Arch- 
bishop of Caiiterlniiy, with a few ijrelates and a large 
•/lumber of tlie higher clergy absolutely refused tlie oath 
when it was imposed, treated all who took it as schismat- 
ics, and on their deprivation l.»y Act of Parliament re- 
garded tliemselves and their adherents, who w'ere known 
as Nonjiirors, as the only members of the true Church of 
England. The bulk of the clergy bowed to necessity, 
but their bitterness against the new Government was 
fanned into a flame by the religious policy announced in 
tins assertion of the supremacy of Parliament over the 
Church and -the deposition of bishops by an act of the 
legislature. It was fanned into yet fiercer flame by the 
choice of successors to the nonjiiring prelates. The new 
bishops were men of learning and piety, but they were for 
the most part Latitudiuarians and some of them Whigs. 
Tillotson, the new Archbishop of Canterbury, was the 
foremost theologian of the school of Chillingworth and 
Hales. Burnet, the new bishop of Salisbury, was as 
liberal as Tillotson in religion and more liberal in politics. 
Il was indeed only among Wliigs and Latitudiuarians 
that William and William’s successors could find friends 
in the ranks of tlie clergy ; and it was to these that they 
were driven with a few breaks here and there to entrust 
all the higher offices of the Cluirch. The result was a 
severance between the higher dignitaries and the mass of 
the clergy which broke the strength of the Church. From 
the time of William to the time of George the Third its 
fiercest strife was waged within its own ranks. But the 
resentment at the measure which brought this strife 
about already added to the difficulties which William laid 
to encounter. 

Yet greater diffieultios arose IVom the temper of his 
Parliament, in the Commons, chosen as they hud been in 
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tlic first moment of revolutionary entlnisiasni, the bulk of 
tlie members were Whigs, and tlieir first aim was io 
redress the wrongs which the Whig party had siilTered 
during the last two reigns. The attainder of Lord ilus- 
sell was reversed. The judgments against Sidney, Cor- 
nish, and Alice Lisle were annulled. In s])iie of th<e 
o})inion of the judges that the sentence on Titus Oates 
liad been against law the Lords refused to reverse it, but 
oven Oates received a j)ardon and a pension. The Whigs 
however wanted not merely the redress of wrongs but the 
punishment of the wrong-doers. Whig and Tory had 
been united indeed by the tyranny of James ; both parlies 
had shared in the Revolution, and William had striven to 
prolong their union ])y joining the leaders of both in his 
first Ministry. He named the Tory Earl of Danby Lord 
President, made the Whig Earl of Shrewsbury Secretary 
of State, and gave the Privy Seal to Lord Halifax, a 
trimmer between the one party and the other. . But save 
in a moment of common oppression or common danger 
union was impossible. Tlie Whigs clamored for the 

g dnishment of Tories who had joined in the illegal acts of 
haiies and of James, and refused to pass the Bill of 
General Indemnity which Williaan laid before them. 
William on the other hand was resolved that no blood- 
shed or proscription should follow the revolution whieh 
had placed him on the throne. His temper was averse 
from persecution ; he had no great love for either of tlio 
battling parties ; and above all he saw that internal strife 
would be fatal to the effective prosecution of (lie war. 

While the cares of his new throne were chaining him 
to England the confederacy of wliich he was the guiding 
spirit was proving too slow and loo loosely compacted to 
cope with the swift and resolute movements of France. 
The armies of Lewis had fallen back within their own 
borders, but only to turn fiercely at bay. Even the junc- 
tion of the English and Dutch fleets failed to assure them 
the mastery of the seas. The English navy was pa,ral}’zed 
by the corruption which prevailed in the public service, 
as well as by the sloth and incapacity of its comma, nder. 
The services of Admiral Herbert at the Revolution hud 
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been rewarded by tlie earldom of Torrington and the 
command of the fleet; bntliis indolence soffered the seas 
to be sw(3i)t by French privateers, and his want of sea- 
manship was shown in an indecisive engagement with a 
French squadron in Bantry Bay. Meanwhile Lewis was 
straining every nerve to win the command of the Chan- 
nel ; the French dockyards -were turning out ship after 
ship, and the galleys of the Mediterranean fleet were 
])ro light round to reinforce the fleet at Brest. A Frenoli 
victory off the English* coast would have brought serious 
political danger ; for the reaction of popular feeling 
which had begun in favor of James had been increased 
by the pressure of the war, by the taxation, by the ex- 
pulsion of the Nonjurors and tlie discontent of the clergy, 
by the panic of the Tories at the spirit of vengeance wliieli 
broke out among the triumphant Whigs, and above all 
by the presence of James in Ireland. A new party, that 
of the Jacobites or adherents of King James, was forming 
around the Nonjurors ; and it was feared that a Jacobite 
rising would follow the appearance of a French fleet 
on the coast. 

In such a state of affairs William judged rightly that 
to yield to the Whig thirst for vengeance would have 
been to ruin his cause. He dissolved the Parliament, 
and issued in his own name a general pardon for all 
political offences under the title of an Act of Grace. 
Bitterly as both measures were resented by the Whigs, 
the result of the elections proved that William had only 
expressed the general temper of the nation. In the new 
Parliament which met in 1690, the bulk of the members 
proved Tories. The boroughs had been alienated from 
the Whigs by their refusal to pass the Indemnity and 
their desire to secure the Corporations for their own 
party by driving from tlieni all who had taken part in 
the Tory misgovernment under Charles or Janies. In 
the counties the discontent of the clergy told as heavily 
against the Whigs ; and jiarsoii after parson led his flock 
in a body to the poll. The change of temper in the 
Parliament necessarily brought about a change among 
the King’s advisers. William accepted the resignation 
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of the more violent Whigs among his counsellors and 
placed Danby at the liead of affairs, llis aim in this 
sudden change of front was not only to meet the cliango 
in the national spirit, but to secure a inoiuentary lull in 
English faction wliicli would suffer him to strike at the 
rebellion in Ireland. While dames was King in Dublin 
the attempt to crush treason at home was a hopeless one ; 
and so urgent was the danger, so precious every momcjit 
in the present juncture of affairs, that William (juuld 
trust no one to bring the work .as shai‘]>ly to an end as 
was needful save himself. In the autumn of the year 
1089 the Duke of Schomberg, an exiled Huguenot who 
had followed William in his expedition to England ami 
was held to be one of the most skilful captains of the 
time, had been, sent with a small force to Ulster to take 
advantage of the panic which had foilowe<l the relief of 
Londonderry, James indeed was already talking of 
flight, and looked upon the game as hopeless. But the 
spirit of the Irish peotrle rose quickly from their despair, 
and the duke’s lauding roused tlie whole nation toafresiii 
enthusiasm. The ranks of tlio Irish army were filled iij) 
at once, and James was able to face the duke at Drogheda 
with a force double that of his oirpoiient. Schomberg, 
who.se men were all raw recruits whom it was hardly 
possibU^ to trust at such odds in the field, did all that 
was possible when he entreiiehed himself at Duiidulk and 
held his ground in a camp where pestilence swept off 
half llis numbers. 

Winter at last parted the two armies, and during the 
next six months James, whose treasury was uttmly ex- 
hausted,, strove to fill ir, by a coinage of brass moiicn' 
while his soldiers subsisted by sheer plunder. A\^iniam 
rneim while was toiling hard oil the other side of the Clian- 
nel to bring the Irish war to an end. Schomberg was 
strengthened during the winter Avith men ami stores, a.n£l 
Avhen the spring came liis force readied thirty thousand 
men. Iiewis too felt the importance of tlie coming stsaig- 
gle. Seven thougand picked Frenchmen under the Count 
of Lauziin were despatched to reinforce the army of 
James, but they had hardly arrived when William liiur 
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self lauded at CaiTiekfergus and pushed rapidly with his 
whole army to tlie south. His columns soon caught 
sight of the Irish forces, hardl}’- exceeding twenty thou- 
sand men in number but posted strongly behind the 
Boyne. Laiiziin had lioped by falling back on Dublin to 
[>roloug a defensive war, but retreat was now^ impossible. 
“ 1 am g'lad to see you, gentlemen,” William cried with a 
burst of delight ; “ and if you escape me now the fault 
will be mine.” Early next morning, the first of July 
1690, the whole English army plunged into the river. 
The Irish foot, wdio at first fought well broke in a sudden 
panic as soon as the passage of the river was effected, 
but the horse made so gallant a stand that Schombeig 
fell in repulsing its charge, and for a time the English 
centre was held in check. With the arrival of ‘William 
however at the head of his left wing all was over. 
James, who had throughout been striving to secure the 
withdrawal of his troops to the nearest defile rather than 
frankly to meet William’s onset, abandoned his troops as 
they fell back in retreat upon Dublin, and took ship at 
Kinsale for France. 

But though James had fled in despair, and tliough the 
beaten array was forced by William’s pursuit to abandon 
the capital, it was still resolute to fight. The incapacity 
of the Stuart sovereign moved the scorn even of his fol- 
lowers. “ Change kings with us,” ati Irish officer re- 
plied to ail Englishman who taunted him with the panic 
of the Boyne, ‘‘ change kirigvS with us and we will fight 
you again.” They did better in fighting without a king. 
The French indeed withdrew scornfully from the routed 
army as it turned at bay beneath the walls of Limerick. 

Do you call these ramparts ? ” sneered Lauzun : “ the 
English will need no cannon ; they may batter them down 
with roasted apples.” But twenty thousand Irish sol- 
diers remained with Sarsfield, a brave and skilful officer 
who had seen service in England and abroad; and his 
daring surprise of the English ammunition train, his re- 
pulse of a desperate attempt; to storm the town, and the 
approach of winter forced William to raise the siege. The 
course of the war abroad recalled him to England, but 
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he was hardly gone when a new turn was given to the 
struggle by one who was quietly proving liiinself a mas- 
ter in the art of war. Churchill, rewarded for his oppor- 
tune desertion of James with the earldom of Marlborough, 
had been recalled from Flanders to command a division 
wliicli landed in the south of Ireland. Only a few days 
remained before the operations were interrupted by ih<v 
coming of winter, but the few days were turned to good 
account. Tlie two ports by which alone Ireland cmuld 
receive supplies from France fell into English hands. 
Cork, with live thousand men behind its walls, was taken 
in forty-eight hours. Kinsaie a few days later shared the 
fate of Cork. Winter indeed left Connaught and the 
greater part of Munster in Irish hands, the French force 
remained untouched, and the coming of a new French 
general, St. Ruth, with arms and supplies encouraged 
the insurgents. But the spring of 1691. had hardly 
opened when Giiikell, the new English general, by his 
seizure of Athlonc forced on a battle with the combined 
French and Irish forces at Aughrim, in which St. Ruth 
fell on the field and his army was utterly broken. 

The defeat left Limerick alone in its revolt, and even 
Sarsfield bowed to tbe necessity of a surrender. Two 
treaties were drawn up between the Irish and English 
generals. By the first it was stipulated that the Catho 
lies of Ireland should enjoy such privileges in the exer- 
cise of their religion as w'^ero consistent with law or as 
they had enjoyed in tlie reign of Charles the Second, 
B{)tli sides were of course well aware that such, a treaty 
was merely waste pap(?r, for Ginkcll had no power to 
conclude it nor had the Irish Lords Justices. The latter 
indeed only promised to do all they could to bring about 
its ratification by Parliament, ami this ratification was 
never granted. liy the military treaty those of Sarstiekl's 
soldiers wdiorvould were suffered to follow him to France ; 
and ten thousand men, the wdiole of his force, cLoso exile 
rather than life in aland where all hope of national freedom 
was lost. When the wild cry of the women who stood 
watching their departure was hushed the silence of death 
settled down upon Ireland, For a hundred years the 
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country remahuid at peace, but the peace was a peace 
of despair. No Engiislmiaii who. loves wliat is noble in 
the English temper can tell witliout sorrow and shame 
the story of that time of guilt. The work of oppression, 
it is time, was done not directly by England hut by the 
Irish Protestants, and the cruelty of their rule sprang in 
great measure from the sense of danger and tlie atmos- 
phere of panic in which the Protestants Jived. But if 
tlioiights such as these relieve the guilt of those who op- 
jiressed they leave the fact of opiiression as dark as be- 
Ibrc. The most terrible legal tyranny under which a 
nation lias ever groaned avenged the rising under Tyr- 
coiinell. The conquered people, in Swift’s bitter words 
of contempt, became “hewers of wood and drawers of 
water ” to their conquerors. Such as the work was 
however, it was thoroughly done. Though local risings 
of these serfs perpetuaily spread terror among the Eng- 
lish settlers in Ireland, all dream of a national revolt 
passed away. Till the very eve of the French Revolu- 
tion Ireland ceased to be a source of political danger and 
anxiety to England. 

Short as the struggle of Ireland had been it had served 
Lewis w'ell, for while William was busy at the Bojuie a 
series of brilliant successes was restoring the fortunes of 
France. In Flanders the Duke of Luxembourg won the 
victoiy of Fleuriis. In Italy Marshall Catinat defeated 
the Duke of Savoy. A success of even greater moment, 
the last victoiy which France was fated to win at sea, 
].)laced for an instant the very throne of William in peril. 
William never showed a cooler courage than in quitting 
England to fight James in Ireland at a moment when the 
Jacobites were only looking for the appeai-ance of a 
I'l’eneli fleet on the coast to rise in revolt. The French 
minister in fact hurried the fleet to sea in the hope of 
detaining William in England by a danger at home; and 
lie laid hardl}’- set out for Ireland when Tourville, the 
French admiral, appeared in the Cliannel with strict or- 
ders to fight. Orders as strict had been sent to the 
allied fleets to engage even at the risk of defeat ; and 
when Tourville was met on the 30th of June 1690 by 
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tho Eugiisli aiid Dutch fleet at Beachy Head the Dutch 
division at once engaged. 'J’hoiigli utterly onintunl'ered 
it ibnglit stubbornly in hope of Jleibert’s aid; but Htn-- 
beiT, whetlier in cowardice or treason, looked idly on 
while Ills allies were crushed, and withdrew wdth t!u> 
English ships at nightfall to seek shelter in the 'I’lianuis. 
'J'lie danger was as great as the shame, for Tourville’s 
victory left him master of the (Iluinnel and his })vesence 
olf the coast of Devon invited the daeobites to revoil. 
Bat whatever the discontent of Tories and Non-jurors 
against William might be all signs of it vanished with 
tlie landing of the French. The i)urning of Teignmoutli 
by Tourville’s sailors called the whole coast to arms ; 
and the news of the Boyne put an end to all dreams of a 
rising in favor of James, 

The natural reaction against a cause which looked for 
foreign aid gave a new strength for the moment to 
William in England; but ill liujk still hung around the 
Grand Alliance. So urgent was the need for his pres- 
ence abroad that William left as we have seen In's work 
in Ireland undone, and crossed iji the spring of 1691 to 
Flanders. It was the first time since the days of Henry 
the Eighth that an English king had appeared on the 
Continent at the head of an English arm}'. But the 
slowness of the allies again baffled William’s hopes. He 
was forced to look on with a small army while a hundred 
thousand Frenchmen closed suddenly around Mons, the 
strongest fortress of the Netherlands, and made them- 
selves masters of it in the presence of Lewis. Tlie hu- 
miliation was great, and for the moment all ti-nst in 
William’s fortune faded away. In England the blou’ 
was felt more heavily than elsewhere. I’he Jacobite 
hopes w'hich had been crushed Iw the indignation at 
Tourville’s descent woke up to a fresh life. Leading 
Tories, such as Lord Clarendon and Lord Daidmoiith, 
opened communications with James; and some of the 
leading Whigs with the Earl of Shrewsbury at their head, 
angered at what they regarded as ^ViHiam’s ingi-atitude, 
followed them in their course. In Lord l^Iarl borough’s 
mind the state of affairs raised hopes of a double treason. 
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His desig-n Avas to bring about a revolt Avliieh would 
drive Williaiu from tlie tlirone witlioiit replacing James 
on it, a revolt which, would in, fact give the crown In 
Ills daughter Anne whoso affection for Marllx)roug]i‘*s 
wife Avould place the real gxmernmeiit of England in 
Cliiirch ill’s hands. A yet greater danger lay in\hc trea- 
son of Admiral Russell who had succeeded Torrington in 
command of the fleet. 

Ruvsscll’s defection would have removed the one ob 
staele to a new attempt whi(E , James Avas resolved to 
make for the recovery of his throne and Avhich LcAvis liad 
been brought to support. Janies had never Avavered fi-om 
his design of retiu-ning to England at the head of a 
foreign force. He abandoned Ireland as soon as his 
hopes of finding such a force there vanished at the Boyne ; 
and from that moment he had sought a base of invasion 
in France. Lewis Avas the more Avilling to make the trial 
that the pressure of the Avar had left few troops in Eng- 
land. So certain Avas he of success that the future am- 
bassador to the court of James was already nominated, 
and a treat}'- of commerce sketched hetAveen France and 
England. In the beginning of 1692 an army of thirty 
thousand troops Avas quartered in Noi-inandy in readiness 
for a descent on the English coast. Nearly a half of this 
force Avas composed of the Irish regiments Avho had fol- 
lowed Sarsfield into exile after the surrender of Limerick. 
Transports Avere provided for their passage, and 'j’oiirvillo 
Avas ordered to cover it Avitli the French fleet at Brest. 
Though Russell had tAvice as many ships as Ids opponent 
the belief in his purpose of lietraying William’s cause Avas 
so , strong that Lewis ordered Toiii-ville to engage tlie 
allied fleets at any disadvantage. Bxitr whatever RusseH's 
intrigues may liave meant he v'-as no Herbert. All he 
Avoiild promise Avas to keep Ins fleet out of the AS’ay 
of liindering a landing. But should Tourville engage, 
he Avoiild promise nothing. “ Do not think 1 Avili 
let the French triumph over ns in oni‘ own seas,” ho 
warned liis Jacobite i;orrespondents. “ If T meet them 1 
Avill fight them, even though King James Avere on board.’' 
When the allied fleet, Avhich had been ordered to the 
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Norman coast, raefc tlieFrencli off the heights of Barfleiir 
his fierce attack proved liussell true to his word. Toiir- 
ville's fifty Amssels were no matcli lor the ninety slops of 
tlie allies, and after hours of a brave struggle th(5 
French were forced to fly along the rocky coast of the 
Coton till. Twenty-two of timir vessels reached St. Male , 
thirteen anchored with Tourville in ilie bays of Cher- 
bourg and La Hogue ; but their ])nrsiier.s were sooi! upon 
them, and in a bold attack the English boats burnt ship 
after slrip under the eyes of the French army. 

All dread of the invasion was at once at an end ; and 
the throne of William was secured by the detection and 
suppression of the Jacobite conspiracy at home which 
the invasion was intended to support. The battle of La 
Hogue was a death blow to the project of a Stuart res- 
toration by help> of foreign arms. Henceforth English 
Jacobitism would have to battle unaided against the 
throne of the Revolution. But the overthrow of the 
JacM'dnte hopes was the least result of the victory. 
France ceased from that moment to exist as a great 
naval power ; for though her fleet was soon recruited to 
its former strength the conlidence of her sailors was lost, 
and not even Tourville ventured again to tempt in battle 
the fortune of the seas. A new hope too dawned on the 
Grand Alliance. The spell of French triumph was 
broken. On land indeed the French still held theii- old 
mastery. Namur, one of the strongest fortresses in 
Europe, surrendered to Lewis a few days after the battle 
of La Hogue. An inroad into Dauplunc failed to rouse 
the Huguenots to revolt, and the Duke of Luxembourg 
maintained the glory of the French arms by a victory 
over William at Steinldrk. But the battle was a useless ' 
butchery in which the conquerors lost as many men us 
the conquered. From that moment France felt herself 
disheartened and exhausted by the A'astnoss of licr eJforts. 
The public-misery was extreme. “ The country,” Fenelou 
wrote frankly to Lewis, “ is a vast hospital.” The tide 
too of the war began to turn. In 169?) the canq)aig}i of 
I^^ewis ill the Netherlands proved a fruitless one, and 
Luxembourg Avas hardly able to beat off the fierce attack 
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of William at Neerwiiiden.. For the first time in his 
long career of prosperity therefore Lewis bent his pride 
to seek peace at the sacrifice of bis conquests, and though 
the effort was a vain, one it told that tlie daring hopes of 
French ambition were at an end and that the work of the 
Grand Alliance was practically done. 

Its final triumph however Avas in great measure brought 
about by a elnange which now passed over the face of 
English politics. In outer seeming the Revolution of 
16S8 had only transferred the sovereignty over England 
from James to William and Mary. In actual fact it had 
given a i^owerful and decisive impulse to the great con- 
stitutional progress which -was transferring tlie sover- 
eignty from the King to the House of (.Commons. From 
the moment when its sole right to tax the nation was 
established by the Bill of Rights, and when its own 
resolve settled the practice of granting none but armual 
supplies to the Crowm, the House of Commons became 
the suiDreme power in the State. It was impossible per- 
manently to suspend its sittings or in the long run to 
oppose its will when either course must end in leaving 
the Government penniless, in breaking up the army and 
navy, and in suspending the public service. But though 
the constitutional change was complete the machinery of 
government was far from having adapted itself to the 
new conditions of political life which such a change 
brought about. However powerful the will of the House 
of Commons might be it had no means of bringing its 
will directly to bear upon the conduct of public affairs. 
The Ministers who had charge of them -were not its ser- 
vants, but the servants of the Crown; it was from the 
King that they looked for direction, and to the King that 
they held themselves responsible. By impeachment or 
more indirect means the Commons could force a King to 
remove a Minister who contradicted their will : but they 
had no constitutional power to replacg the fallen states- 
man by a Minister 'who would carry out tlieir will. 

The result was the growth of a teniper in the Lower 
House which drove William and his Ministers to despair. 
It became as corrupt, as jealous of power, as fickle in its 
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resolves aiul liicl.ioiis in spirit as bodies uhviiys boconie 
whose consciousiievss of the possession of power is nntem- 
pered by a corresponding consciousness of the practical, 
difficulties or the moral responsibilities of the power 
which they possess. It gTiimbled at the ill-success of 
the war, at the suffering of the merchants, at the discon- 
tent of the Churchmen ; and it ])lained the Crowji and 
its Ministers for all at whicli it grumhled. But it uuis 
hard to find out what ])olicy or measures it would have 
preferred. Its mood changed, us William bitterly com- 
plained, with every hour. His own hohl over it grew less 
day by day. It was only through great pressure that he 
succeeded in defeating by a majority of two a .Place Bill 
which would have rendered all , his servants and Minis- 
ters incapable of sitting in the Commons. He was 
obliged to use his veto to de.feat a Triennial Bill which, 
as he believed, would have destroyed what little stability 
of purpose there was in the present Parliament. The 
Houses were in fact without the guidance of recognized 
hiaders, without adequate information, and destitute of 
that organization out of which alone a definite policy 
eaii come. Nothing betler jvroves llie inborn political 
capacity of the Englisli mind tluin that it should at once 
have found a sim])le and effective solution of such a 
difficulty as this. 'The credit of tlie solution belongs to 
a man whose political ehin-,a.cter was of ibc lowest lyjte. 
Kobert, Earl of Sunderland, bad been a Minister in the, 
later clays of Charles the Second ; and he had remained 
Minister tlirougli almost all tlie reign of James. He hud 
held office at last only by coin] ilia nee with the W’orst 
tyranny of his master and by a feigned conversion to tbe 
Boinan Oatliolic faitli, but tlie ruin of James was no 
sooner certain than he had secured ])urdon and protec- 
tion from William by the betrayal of tlu' master to wliom 
lie had sacrificed his conscience and liis honor. Since 
the Revolution SiinderlaiKl liad striven only to esciq)o 
public observation in a country retirement, but at thi.s 
crisis be came secretly forward to bring Ills unequalled 
sagacity to tlie aid of the King. ' His counsel was to 
recognize practically the new power of the Commons by 
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choosing the Ministers of the Crown exclusively from 
among the members of the party wliieh was strongest in 
the Lower House. 

As yet no Ministry in the modern sense of the term 
had existed. Each great officer of State, Treasurer or 
Secretary or Lord Privy Seal, had in theory been iiide- 
peudent of his fellow-officers, each was the “'King’s 
servant ” and responsible for the discharge of his special 
duties to the King alone. From time to time one Min- 
ister, like Clarendon, might tower above the rest and 
give a general direction to the whole course of govern- 
ment, but the predominance was merely personal and 
never permanent, and even in sucli a, case there were 
colleagues who were ready to oppose or even impeach 
the statesman wdio overshadowed them. It was coimnon 
for a King to choose or dismiss a single Minister without 
any communication with the rest , and so far was even 
William from aiming at ministerial unity that he had 
striven to reproduce in the Cabinet itself the balance of 
parties which prevailed ouside it. Sunderland’s plan aimed 
at replacing these independent Ministers by a homoge- 
neous Ministry, chosen from the same party, representing 
the same sentiments, and bound together for common ac- 
tion by a sense of responsibility and loyalty to the party 
to which it belonged. Not only was such a plan likely to 
secure a unity of administration w-hieh had been uii' 
known till then, but it gave an organization to the 
House of Commons which it had never had before. The 
Ministers wdio were representatives of the majority of its 
members became the natural leaders of. the House. 
Small factions wun-e drawn together into the t\vo great 
parties which supported or opposed the Ministry of tlio 
(Jrowm. Above all it brought about in the simplest 
possible way the solution of the problem which had so 
long vexed both Kings and Commons. The new Minis- 
ters ceased in all but name to be the King’s servants. 
They became simply an Executive Committee represent- 
ing the will of the majority of the House of Commons, 
and capable of being easily set aside by it and replaced 
by’’ a similar Committee whenever the balance of power 
shifted from one side of the House to the other. 
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SucIi was the origin of that sj'-s tern of representative 
goveriimeu fc which has gone on from Suiiderland’s day to 
our own. But though William showed his own jaditioal 
genius in nnderstanctiiig and adopting Sunderland’s jdiui, 
it was only slowly and tentatively that he veniiu-ed to 
carry it out in practice. In spite of the temporary rcicac- 
tion Sunderland believed that the balance of political 
power was ]‘eally on the side of the 'Whigs. .Not ojily 
were they the natural representatives of the principdes 
of the Bevolution, and the supporters of the war, but 
they stood far above their opponents in paiiiainentary 
and administrative talent. At their head stood a group 
of statesmen whose close union in thought and action 
gained them the name of the Junto. Russell, as yet the 
most prominent of these, was the victor of .La Hogue ; 
John Somers was an advocate who had sprung into fame 
by his defence of tlie Seven Bishops ; Lord Wharton was 
known as the most dexterous and unsernpiuous of party^ 
managers i and Montague was fast making a reputation 
as the ablest of English financiers. In spite of such 
considerations, however, it Is doubtful whether William 
would have thrown himself into the hands of a purely 
Whig Ministry but for the attitude which the d'ories took 
towards the war. Exhausted as France was the war 
still languished and the allies still failed to win a single 
victory. Meanwhile English trade was all but ruined 
by the French privateers and the nation stood aghast at 
the growth of taxation. The Tories, always enkfin their 
support of the Grand Alliance, now became eager for 
peace. The Whigs on the other hand remained resolute 
in their support of the war. 

William, in whose mind the contest with France was 
the first object, was thus driven slowly to follow Sun- 
derland’s advice. Already in 1694 indeed Montague 
established his political position and weakened that of 
the I’ory Ministers by his success in a great financial 
measure which at once relieved the pressure of taxation 
and added strength to the new monarchy. The. war 
could be kept up only by loans: and loans were still 
raised' in England by personal appeal to a few London 
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goldsmiths m whose hands men placed money for invest- 
ment. But the bankruptcies which followed the closing 
of the Exchequer by the Cabal had shaken public confi- 
dence ill the goldsmiths, while the dread of a restoration 
of James made these capitalists appear shy of the Minis- 
ters’ appeals for aid. Money therefore could only be 
raised in scanty quantities and at a lieavy loss. Tn 
this emergency Montague came forward witli a plan 
which had been previously suggested by a Scotebman, 
William Ihiterson, for the creation of a "National Bank 
such as already existed in Holland and in Genoa. While 
serving as an ordinary bank for the supply of capital to 
commercial enterprises the Bank of England, as the new 
institution was called, was in reality an instrument for 
procuring loans from the pfeople at large by the formal 
pledge of the state to repay the money advanced on the 
demand of the lender. For this purpose a loan of 
i!-l,200,000 was thrown open to public subscription *, and 
the subscribers to it were formed into a chartered com- 
paiij’’ in whose hands the negotiation of all after loans 
was placed. The plan turned out a perfect success. In 
ten days the list' of subscribers was full. A new source 
of power revealed itself in this discovery of the resources 
afforded by the national credit and the national wealth ; 
and the rapid growth of the National Debt, as the mass 
of these loans to the State came to bo called, gave a new 
security against the return of the Stuarts whose first 
. work would have been the repudiation of the claims of 
the lenders or as they were termed the “ fundholders.” 

The evidence of the public credit gave strength to 
William abroad as at home. In 1G94 indeed the army 
of 90,000 men which he commanded in the Netherlands 
did no more thaii hold the French successfully at bay ; 
but the English fleet rode triumphantly in the Channel, 
ravaged and alarmed the coast of France, and foiled by 
its pressure the attack of a French army on Barcelona. 
The brighter aspect of affairs abroad coincided with a 
new unity of action at home. The change which Sun- 
derland counselled was quietly .carried out. One by one 
the Tory Ministers had been replaced by members of the 
Voi. lY,— 
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Junto. Russell went to, the Admiralty; Homers was 
named Lord Keeper ; Shrewsbury, Secretary State ; 
Montague, Cliaiicellor of the Exchequer. Even beiore 
this cliango was completed its elVect wiis felt. 'Fhe 
House of Commons took a new tone, Tlic Whig majority 
of its members, united and disciplimal, moved ([iiietly 
under the direction of their natural leaders, the Whig 
Ministers of the Ci'own. It was Mils wliich enabhvl 
William to face the slioek which was given to his ])o.silioii 
hy the death of <,,iueen Mary at the end of lG9-.b It had 
been provided indeed that on the death of either sovereign 
the survivor should retain the throne , but the renewed 
attacks of the Tories under Nottingham and Halifax on 
the war and the Bank showed what fresh hopes had been 
raised by MHlliam’s lonely* position. 'Fhe Parliament 
however, whom the King had just conciliated by assent- 
ing at last to the Triennial Bill, went steadily with the 
Ministry; and its fidelity' was rewarded by triumph 
abroad. In September, 1695, the Alliance succeeded for 
the first time in winning a great triumph over France in 
the capture of Namur. The King skilfully took advan- 
tage of his victory to call a new Parliament, and its mem- 
bers at once showed their temper by a vigorous support 
of the measures necessary for the prosecution of the war. 
The tlouses indeed were no mere tools in William’s hands. 
They forced him to resume the prodigal grants of lands 
which he had made to his Dutch favorites, and to re- 
move his Ministers in Scotland who had aided in a wild 
project for a Scotch colony on Hie Isthmus of Darien. 
They claimed a right to name members of the new Board 
of Trade which was established in 1696 for tlie regulation 
of commercial matters. They rejected a ])roposal, never 
henceforth to be revived, for a censonsliip of the Press. 
Bat there wa.s no factious opposition. So strong was the 
Ministry that Montague was enabled to face the general 
distress which wa.s caused for the moment by a reform 
of the currency, which had been reduced by clipping to 
far less than its nominal value, and although the hnancial 
emharrassmeuts created by the currency reform hindered 
any vigorous measures abroad Willieim was able to hold 
the F'rench at bay. 
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But the war was fast drawing to a close. The Catho- 
lic powers ill the Grand Alliance were already in revolt 
against Williani’s supremacy as they had been in revolt 
against that of Lewis. In 1696 the Pope succeeded in 
detacliing Savoy from the league and Lewis was enabled 
to transfer his Italian army to the Low Countries. But 
France was now simply lighting to secure more favorable 
terms, and William, though he held that “ tlie only way 
of treating with France is witli our swords in our Lauds,” 
was almost as eager as Lewis for peace. The defection 
of Savoy made it impossible to carryout the original aim 
of the Alliance, that of forcing Prance back to its ^losi- 
Lion at the Treaty of Westphalia, and a new question 
was drawing every day nearer, the question of the suc- 
cession to the Spanish throne. The death of the King 
of Spain, Charles the Second, ivas now known to be at 
hand. With him ended the male line of the Austrian 
princes who for two hundred years had occupied the 
Spanish throne. How strangely Spain had fallen from 
its high estate in Europe the wars of Lewis had abun- 
dantly shown, but so vast was the ejxtent of its empire, so 
enormous the resources which still remained to it,, that 
under a vigorous ruler men believed its old power would 
at once return. Its sovereign was still master of some of 
the noblest provinces of the Old World and the New, of 
Spain itself, of the Milanese, of Naples and Sicily, of the 
Netherlands, of Soutliern America, of the noble islands 
of the Spanish IMain. To add such a dominion as this to 
the dominion either of Lewis or of the Emperor would 
be to undo at a blow'tlie work of European independence 
which William had wrought ; and it was with a view to 
prevent either of these results that William resolved to 
free his hands by a conclusion of the war. 

In May negotiations were opened at Ryswick ; the 
obstacles thrown in the way of an accommodation by 
Spain and the Empire were set aside in a inivate nego- 
tiation between William and Lewis ; and peace was 
finallj^ signed in October 109T. In spite of failure aiu-1 
defeat in the field William’s policy had won. The vic- 
tories of France remained barren in the face of a united 
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Europe ; and her exlianstion forced her foj' the- first time 
-since Richelieu’s day -to consent to a disadvantageous 
peace. On the side of tlie Eni])ire Fi“<ince ydtlidrew 
from every annexation save tliatot' Strasshnrg vliieli s]u3 
iuui made since the Treaty of Niinegwe.n, tind Strass- 
burg would have been restored b\it for the nnhajipy 
delays of the German negotiators. To Siiain Lewis re- 
stored Luxemburg and all the conquests he liad made 
during the war in the Netlieihinds. The Duke of Lor- 
raine was replaced in Ids dominions. A far more impor- 
tant provision of the ])eace jd edged Lewis loan abandon- 
ment of the Stuart cause and a recognition of William 
as King of England. For Europe in general the peace 
of Ryswick was little more than a truce. But for Eng- 
land it was the close of a long and obstinate struggle 
and the opening of a new tera of political history. It 
was the final and decisive defeat of the conspiracy which 
had gone on between Lewis and the Stuarts ever since 
the Treaty of .Dover, the conspiracy to turn England 
into a Roman Catholic country and into a dependency of 
France. But it was even more than this. It was the 
definite establishment of England as the centre of Euro- 
pean resistance against all attempts to overthrow the 
balance of power. 

In leaving England face to face with France tlie 
Treaty of Ryswick gave a new turn to tlie policy of 
William. Hitherto he had aimed at saving the balance 
of European power by the joint action of England and 
the .rest of the European states against PTance. He now 
saw a means of .securing what that action had saved by 
the co-operation of P’rance and the two great naval })Ow- 
ers. In his new course Ave see tlie first indication of that 
triple alliance of Ph-ance, England and .Holland wliich 
formed the base of Walpole’s foreign policy, as well as of 
that common action of England and France which since 
the fall of Holland has so eoiistaiitly recurred to the 
dreams of English statesmen. Peace therefore Avas no 
sooner signed than William by stately embassies and a 
series of secret negotiations drew nearer to France. It 
was ill direct negotiation and co-operation AAuth Lewis 
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tliat he aiiiTied at bringing about a peaceful settleineiit of 
the question which threatened Europe with war. At 
this moment the claimants of the Spanish succession 
were three : the French Dauphin, a son of the Spanish 
King's elder sister ; the Electoral Prince of J3avaria, a 
grandson of his younger sister ; and the Emperor, wlio 
was a son of Charles’s aunt. In strict law — if there liad 
been any law really a2)plicable to the matter — tlse claim 
of the last was the strongest of the three : for the claim 
of the Dauphin was barred by an express renunciation 
of all right to the succession at his mother’s marriage 
with Lewis XIV., a renunciation which had been ratified 
at the Treaty of the Pyrenees ; and a similar renuncia- 
tion barred the claim of the Bavarian condidate. The 
claim of the Emperor was more remote in blood, but it 
was barred by no renunciation at all. William however 
was as resolute in the interests of Europe to repulse the 
claim of the Emperor as to repulse that of Lewis ; and it 
was the consciousness that the Austrian succession was 
inevitable if the war continued and Spain remained a 
member of the Grand Alliance, in arms against France 
and leagued with the Emperor, which made him suddenly 
conclude the Peace of Ryswick. 

Had England and Holland shared William’s temper 
he would have insisted on the succession of the Electoral 
Prince to the whole Spanish dominions. But both were 
weary of war, and of the financial distress which war 
had brought with it. In England the peace of Ryswick 
was at once followed by the reduction of the array at 
the demand of the House of Commons to ten thouvsand 
men ; and a clamor had already begun for the disband- 
ing even of those. It was necessary therefore to l)ri])e 
the two rival claimants to a waiver of their claims ; and 
Lewis after some hesitation jdelded to the counsels of 
Ins Ministers, and consented to waive his son’s claims 
for such a bribe. The secret treaty between the tliree 
powers, which was concluded in the summer of 1698, thus 
became necessarily a Partitiou Treaty. The succession of 
the Electoral Prince of Bavaria was recognized on con- 
dition. of the cession by Spain of its Italian possessions 
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fco his two rivals. The Milanese was to pass to the 
Emperor ; the Two Sicilies, with the border province of 
ijuipiizcoa, to France. But the arrangement was hardly 
coiicduded when the death of the Bavarian prince in 
February 1699 made the Treaty waste paper. Austria 
and France were left face to face ; and a terrible slrug- 
gie, in whicli the success of either would be equally 
fatal to tlie independence of Europe seemed unavoidable. 
The peril was the greater that the temper of both Eng- 
land and Holland left William without the means qf 
ba, eking his policy by arms. Tbe- suffering wbicli the 
war had caused to the merchant class and the pressure 
of the debt and taxation it entailed were waking every 
day a more bitter resentment in tlie people of both coun- 
tries. While the struggle lasted the value of English 
exports had fallen from four millions a year to less than 
three, and losses of ships and goods at sea had been 
enormous. Nor had the stress been less felt within the 
realm. The reveinie from the post-office, a fair index to 
the general 'wealth of the country, liad fallen from 
s.eventy-six thousand to fifty-eiglit. With the restora- 
tion of peace indeed the energies of the country had 
quickly recovered from the shock. In the five years 
after tlie Peace of Byswick the exports doubled them- 
selves ; the merchant-shipping was quadrupled ; aud the 
revenue of the post-office rose to eighty-two thousand 
pounds. But such a recovery only produced a greater 
disinclination to face again the sufferings of a renewed 
state of war. 

The general discontent at the course of the war, the 
general anxiety to preservs the new gains of the peace, 
told alike on William and on the party which had backed 
his policy. In England almost everyone was sot on two 
objects, the reduction of taxes and the disbanding of 
the standing army. The war had raised the taxes from 
two millions a year to four. It had liequeathed twenty 
millions of debt and a fresh six millions of deficit, Tlic 
standing army 'was still held to be the enemy of libeidy, 
as it Lad 1 teen held under the Stuarts ; and hardly any 
one realized the new conditions of political life which had 
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robbed its existence of danger to the State. The King 
however resisted desperately the jn'oposals for its dis- 
banding; for the maintenance oftlie army was all iinpor- 
iant for the success of the negotiations he was cariTing 
on. But his stubborn opposition only told against him- 
self. Personally indeed tlio King still remained an ob- 
ject of national gratitude ; but his natural partiality to 
his Dutch favorites, the confidence he gave to Sunder- 
land, his cold and sullen demeanor, above all his endeav- 
03‘s to maintain the standing army, ro])l)ed him of po[)U- 
larit}' and of the strength which comes from popularity. 
The negotiations too which lie was carrying on were a 
secret he could not reveal ; and his jwayers failed to turn 
the Parliament from its purpose. Tlie army and navy 
were ruthlessly cut down. How much William’s hands 
were weakened by this reduction of forces and by the 
peace-temper of England was shown by the Second Par- 
tition Treaty which was concluded in 1700 between the 
two maritime powmrs and France. The demand of Lev/is 
that the Netherlands should be given to the Elector of 
Bavaria, whose political position would alwaj^s leave 
him a puppet in the French King’s hands, was indeed 
successfully resisted. Spain, the Netherlands, and the 
Indies were assigned to the second son of the Emperor, 
the Archduke Charles of Austria. But the whole of the 
Spanish territories in Italy were now granted to France; 
and it was provided that Milan should he exchanged for 
Lorraine, whose Duke was to be summarily transferred 
to the new Duchy. If the Emperor persisted in his re- 
fusal -to come into the Treaty the share of his son was to 
pass to another unnamed prince, who was probably the 
Duke of Savoy. 

I'he Emperor, indifferent to the Archduke’s personal 
interest, and anxious only to gain a new dominion in 
Italy for the House of Austria, stubbornly protested 
against this arrangement; but his protest was of little 
moment so long as Lewis and the two maritime powers 
lield firmly together. The new W esterii Alliance indeed 
showed how wide its power was from the first. The 
mediation of England and Holland, no longer counter- 
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acted by France, secured peace between tlie Emperor 
and the Turks in the Treaty of Carlowitz. ^Tlie corn- 
inun action of tlie three powers stilled a strife Initween 
Kolstein and Denmark which would have set jS'orth (ier- 
niany on lire. William’s European position indeed was 
more commanding than ever. But his diffi(3u]iics at 
iinine wore increasing every day. In spite of the defec- 
tion of tlieir supporters on the question of a standing 
tirinv the Wliig Ministry for some time retained fairly its 
liolcl on the TIouscs. "But the elections for a new Far- 
1 lament at the close of 1698 showed the growth of a 
new temper in the nation. A ^JMry majority, pledged to 
})eaee as a reduction of taxation and indifferent to foreign 
affairs, was returned to the House of Commons. The 
fourteen thousand men still retained in the array were at 
once cut down to seven. It wnis voted that William’s 
Dutch guards should return to Holland. It was in vain 
that William begged for tbeir retention as a personal 
favor, that be threatened to leave England with them, 
and that tlie ill effect of this strife on his negotiations 
tlirew him into a fever. Even, before the elections he 
had warned tlie Dutch Pensionary that in any fresh 
struggle England could be relied on only for naval aid. 
Fie was forced to give way ; and, as he expected, this 
open display of the jieaee-temper of England told fatally 
on the resistance he had attempted to the pretensions of 
France. He strove indeed to appease the Parliament by 
calling for the resignation of llussell and Montague, the 
two ministers most hated by the Tories. But alfseemcd 
in vain. The Houses no sooner met in 1699 than the 
Tory majority attacked the Crown, passed a Bill for 
resuming estates granted to the Dutch favorites, and 
eoudemiitid the Ministers as responsible for these grants. 
Again Sunderland had to intervene, and to press Wii- 
liain to carry out the policy which had produced the 
Whig Ministry by its entire dismissal. Somers and his 
friends ^Yirhdrew, and a new administration composed of 
nioderate Tories, with Lords Rochester and Godolphin as 
its leading members, took their place. 

The moment indeed was one in which the .King needed 
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at any price llie co-operation of the Parliament. Spain 
had been stirred to bitter re.sentment as news of tlie 
Panilion Treaty crept abroad. The Spaniards rurtnl 
little vdiether a French or an Austrian prince sat on tiie 
throne of Charles the Second, but their pride revolted 
against the dismemberment of the monarchy by the loss 
of its Italian dependencies. The nobles too dreaded the 
loss of their vast estates in Ital}' and of tlie Jucralive 
posts they held as governors of these dependencies. 
Even the dying King shared the anger of lus subjects.- 
He hesitated only whether to leave liis dominions to the 
House of Austria or the House of Bourbon , but in 
either case he was resolved to leave the whole. A will 
wrested from him by the factions which wrangled over 
his deathbed berpieatbed at last the whole monarchy of 
Spain to a grandson of l^ewis, the Duke of Anjou, the 
second son of the Dauphin. It was doubtful indeed 
whether Lewis would suffer his grandson to receive the 
crown. He was still a member of that Triple Alliance 
on which for the last three years the peace of Europe 
had depended. The Treaty of Partition was so recent 
and the risk of accepting this bequest so great that 
Lewis would have hardly resolved on it but for his belief 
that the temper of England must necessarily render 
William’s opposition a fruitless one. Never in fact had 
England been so averse from war. So strong was the 
antipathy to William’s policy that men openly approved 
the French King’s course. Hardly any one in England 
dreaded the succession of a boy who, French as he was, 
would as they believed soon be turned into a Spaniard 
by the naturai course of events. The succession of the 
Duke of Anjou was generally looked upon as far better 
tlian. the increase of power which France would have 
derived from tlie cessions of the last treaty of Partition. 
The cession of the Sicilies would have turned the iVledi- 
terranean, it was said, into a French lake, and liavo 
ruined the English trade with the Levant, while the 
cession of Guipiizcoa and the annexation of the Avest 
coast of Spain, whieli Avas looked on as certain to folloAv, 
would have imperilled the American trade and again 
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raised France into a formidable power at sea. Backing 
all liiese considerations was the dread of losing by a 
contest with Spain and its new King the liicrative Irado 
witli the Si>anish colonies. “ It grieves me to the heart,” 
William wrote bitterly, “ that aimost every one K'joices 
that France has preferred the Will to the Treaty.” As- 
tonished and angered as he was at his rival’s breach 
of faith, he had no means of pnnishingit. In the open- 
ing of 1701 the Duke of Anjou entered Madrid, and 
Lewis proudly boasted that henceforth there were no 
Pyrenees. : 

The life-work of William seemed undone. He knew 
himself to be dying. His cough was incessant, his eyes 
sunk and dead, his frame so weak that he could hardly 
get into his coach. But never had he shown liiinself so 
great. His courage rose with every difficulty. His temper, 
which had been heated by the personal affi'onts lavished 
on him through English faction, was Imshed by a supreme 
effort of his will. His large and clear-sighted intellect 
looked through the temporary embarrassments of IHench 
diplomacy and English party strife to the great interests 
which he knew must in the end determine the coiirse of 
European politics. Abroad and at home all seemed to 
go against him. For the moment he liad no ally save 
Holland, for Sjmin was now united with Lewis, while the 
attitude of Bavaria divided Germany and held the House 
of Austria in checik. Tlie Bavarian Elector indeed, who 
had charge of the Spanish Netherlands and on whom 
William had counted, openly joined the French side from 
the first and proclaimed the .Duke of Anjou as King in 
Brussels. In England a new Parliament, which had 
been called by way of testing public opinion, was crowded 
with Tories who were resolute against war. The Tory 
Ministry pressed him to acknowledge the new King -of 
Spain ; and as even .Holland did tins, Williu.m was forced 
to submit. He could only count on the greed of I^ewis 
to help him, and he did not count in vain. The general 
approval of the French King’s action had sprung from a 
belief that he intended lionestly to leave Spain to the 
Spaniards under their new boy-king. Bitter too as the 
■ strife of Whig and Tory .might be in England, there 
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were two tilings on wliicli Whig and Tory wtM’e agreed. 
Neither would suffer France to occupy the Spariisli 
Netherlands. Neither would endure a French attack on 
the Protestant succession which the llevolution of 16SS 
had estaliiished. But the arrogance of Lewis blinded 
liiin to the need of moderation in his hour of good-luck. 
The wretched defence made by the strong places of the 
Netherlands in the former war had brought a])OLit an 
agreement between Siiain and Holland at its close, by 
wliieb. seven fortresses, including Luxemburg, Mens, and 
Charleroi, were garrisoned witli Dutch in the place of 
Sjjiinisli troops. Tlie seven were named the Dutch barrier, 
and tlie first anxiety both of Holland and of William 
was to maintain this arrangement under the new state 
of things. William laid down the maintenance of the 
barrier in his negotiations at IMadrid as a matter of peace 
or ivar. But Lewis was too eager to wait even for the 
refusal of William’s demand which the pride of the 
Spanish Court prompted. In February 1701 his troops 
appeared at the gates of the seven fortresses ; and a 
secret convention with the Elector, who remained in 
charge of the Netherlands, delivered them into his hands 
to hold in trust for his grandson. Other French garri- 
sons took possession at the same time of Ostend and the 
coast towns of Flanders. 

The Parliament of 1701, a Parliament mainly of Tories 
and in which the leader of the moderate Tories, Robert 
Harley, came for the first time to the front, met amidst 
the general panic and suspension of trade which followed 
this seizure of the barrier fortresses, Peace-Parliament 
as it was and bitterly as it condemned the Partition 
Treaties, it at once supported William in his demand for 
a withdrawal of the French troops, and authorized him 
to conclude a defensive alliance with Holland, which 
Avould give that State courage to join in the demand. 
The disclosure of a new Jacobite plot strengtliened Wil- 
liam’s position. The hopes of the Jacobites had been 
raised in the preceding year by the death of the _yoniig 
Duke of Gloucester, the only living child of the Princess 
Anne, and who as William was childless ranked, after 
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his mother, as heir jDresumptivc of the throne. William 
•tt'as dying, the health of Anne herself was knon'ii to l)e 
precarious; and to the partisans of flanu's it seenn'd iis it 
the succession of his son, the ' hoy who was knowni in 
later life as the Old Pretender, was all hut secuiaa Put 
Tory as the Parliament was, it had no mind to nmht the 
work of the .Revolution. When a new Act of Succession 
was laid before the Houses in 1701 not a voice wtis i-aised 
for elames or liis son. P>y the ordiiiiiry rules of heritage 
the descendants of the daughter of Cliarles the First, 
Henrietta of Orleans, whose only child laid married the 
Duke of Savoy, would come next as claimants ; but the 
house of Savoy was Catholic and its pretensions were 
passed over in the same silence. No other decendants of 
Charles the First remained, and the Parliament fell back 
on his father’s line. Elizabeth, the daughter of James 
the First, had married the Elector Palatine ; but of her 
twelve children all had died childless save one. This was 
Sophia, the wife of the late and the mother of the present 
Elector of Hanover. It was in Sophia and the heirs of 
her body, being Protestants, that the Act of Settlement 
vested the Crown. , But the jealousy of a foreign ruler 
accompanied this settlement with remarkable provisions. 
It was enacted that every English sovereign must be in 
communion with the Church of England as by law estab- 
lished. All future kings were forbidden to leave Eng- 
land without consent of Parliament, and foreigners were 
excluded from all public posts, military or civil. The 
Independence of justice, which had been inadef|uately 
secured by the Biil of Rights, was now estahli.shod by a 
clau|e which provided that no judge should ])e remo\u:'d 
from office save on an address from Parliament to the 
Crown.* The two principles that ike king ants only 
through his ministers and that these ministers are respon- 
sible to Parliament were asserted by a rcuiuirement that 
all public business should be formally done in tlie Privy 
Council and all its decisions signed by its memlmrs. 
These two last provisions went far to complete the par- 
liamentary* Constitution which had been drawn by the 
Bill of Rights. 
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Botj firm as it was in its loyalty to the Revolution, and 
in its resolve to main tain the independence of the Nether- 
lands, tlie Parliament had still no j)iirpose of war. It 
assented indeed to tlie alliance with Hollandin the belief 
that the pressure of the two powers would bring Lewis 
to a peaceful settlement of the question. Its aim was 
still to avoid a standing army' and to reduce taxation ; 
and its bitterness against the Partition Treaties sprang 
from a belief that IMllium had entailed on England by 
tbeir means a contest wliich must bring back again the 
army and the debt. The King was bittei'ly blamed, wliiie 
tlie late ministers, Somers, Russell, and Montague (now 
become peers) were impeached for their share in the 
treaties ; and the Commons prayed tlie King to exclude 
the three from his counsels for ever. But a counter- 
prayer from the Lords gave the first sign of a reaction of 
opinion. Outside the House of Commons indeed the 
tide of national feeling rose as the designs of Lewis grew 
clearer. He refused to allow the Dutch barrier to be re- 
established ; and a great French fleet gathered in the 
Channel to support, it was believed, a fresh Jacobite 
descent which was proposed by the ministers of James in 
a letter intercepted and laid before Parliament. Even the 
House of Commons took fire at this, and the fleet was 
raised to thirty thousand men, the army to ten thousand. 
But the country moved faster than the Parliament. Kent 
sent up a remonstrance against the factious measures by 
whicli the Tories still struggled against the King’s policy, 
with a prayer “ that addresses might be turned into Bills 
of Supply'' ; ” and William was encouraged by these signs 
of a change of temper to despatch an English force to 
Holland, and to conclude a secret treaty with the United 
Provinces for the recovery- of the Netherlands from Lewis 
aud for their transfer with the Milanese to the house of 
Austria as a means of counter-balancing the new power 
added to France. 

England however still clung desperately to a hope of 
peace ; and even in the Treaty with the Emj^eror, whiclj 
followed on the French refusal to negotiate on a basis of 
compensation, William was far from disputing the right 
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of Philip of Ajijoii to the Spanish throne. Hostilities 
had indeed already broken out in Italy between the 
French and Austrian armies ; but the King had not aban- 
doned the dream of a peaceful settlement when France 
hv a sudden act forced him into war. Lewis had acknowl- 
edged William as King in the Peace of Uyswick, and, 
pledged himself to oiopose all attacks on his throne; i)nt 
in September, 1701, he entered the hedchamber at St. 
Germains wdiere James the Second was breathing his 
last, and promised to acknowledge his son at his death as 
King of England, Scotland, and Ireland. The promise 
which was thus made was in fact a declaration of war, and 
in a moment all England was at one in accepting the 
challenge. The issue Lewis had raised was no longer a 
matter of European politics, hut a question whether the 
work of the Revolution should be undone, and whether 
Catholicism and despotism should be replaced on the 
tin-one of England by the arms of France. On. such a 
question as this there was no difference between Tory 
and Whig. Every Englishman backed William in bis 
open resentment of the insult and in the recall of his am- 
bassador. The national union showed itself in the warm 
welcome given to the King on his return from the Hague, 
where the conclusion of a new Grand Alliance in Septem- 
ber l.)etween the Empire, Holland, and the United Prov- 
inces had rewarded William's patience and skill. The 
Alliance was soon joined by Denmark, Sweden, the Palati- 
nate, and the bulk of the German States. William seized 
the moment of enthusiasm to dissolve the TIoiises whose 
action had hitherto embarrassed him ; and tliough the 
new Parliament which met in ITO'2 was still Tory in the 
main, its Tory members were now as much for war as 
the Whigs, and the House of Commons replied to the 
King’s stirring appeal by voting forty thousand soldiers 
and as many sailors for the coming struggle. Asa telling 
reply to the recognition of the young James by Lewis, a 
Bill of Attainder was passed against the new Pretender, 
and correspondence with him or maintenance of Ms title 
were made treason. At the same time all members of 
either House and all public ofScials were sworn to uphold 
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tlie succession of the House of Hanover as establislied 
by law. 

Tlie King’s weakness was already too great too allow of 
Ills taking the field ; and he was forced to entrust the 
war in the Netherlands to the one Englishman who had 
shown himself capable of a great command. John 
Clmruliill, Earl of Marlborough, w'as born in 1650, tlui 
sou of a Devonshire Cavalier, whose daugliter became at 
the llestoration mistress of the Duke of York. The shame 
of Arabella did more perhaps than her father’s loyalty to 
win for her brother a commission in the royal Guards ; 
and after five years’ service abroad under Tureniie the 
young captain became colonel of an English regiment 
which was retained in the service of France. He ha<l 
already shown some of the qualities of a great soldier, an 
unruffled courage, a temper naturally bold and venture- 
some but held in cheek by a cool and serene judgment, 
a vigilance and capacity for enduring fatigue which never 
forsook him. In later years he was known to spend a 
whole day in reconnoitring, and at Blenheim he remained 
on horseback for fifteen hours. But courage and skill 
ill arms did less for Churchill on his return to the Eng- 
lish Court than his personal beauty. In the French camp 
he had been known as “ the handsome Englishman ; ” 
and his manners were as winning as his person. Even in 
age his address was almost irresistible ; “ he engrossed 
the graces,” says Chesterfield ; and his air never lost the 
careless sweetness which won the favor of Lady Oa.stle- 
maine. A present of cCoOOO from the King’s mistress 
laid the foundation of a fortune whicli grew rapidly to 
greatness, as the prudent forethought of the handsome 
young soldier hardened into the avarice of age. 

But it was to the Duke of York that Churchill looked 
mainly for advancement, and he earned it by the fidelity 
with which as a member of his household he clung to the 
Duke’s fortunes during the dark days of the Popish Plot, 
lie followed James to Edinburgh and the Hague, and on 
his master’s return he was rewarded with a peerage and 
the colonelcy of the Life Guards. The service he ren- 
dered James after his accession, by saving the royal army 
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from a surprise at Sedgeraoor would have been yet more 
splendidly acknowledged but for the King's bigotry. In 
spite of ins master’s personal solicitations Chiircliill re- 
mained true to Protestantism. But he knew James too 
well to count on further favor after a formal refusal to 
abandon his faith. Luckily for him he had now found a 
new groundwork for his fortunes in the growing in ilucnce 
of his wife over the King’s second daughter, Anne : and 
at the crisis of the Revohition the ucihesiou of Aniie to 
the cause of Protestantism was of the highest value. Ko 
sentiment of gratitude to his older patron hindered IMarl- 
])orough from corresponding with the Prince of ( Irunge, 
from promising Anne’s sympathy to William's effort, or 
from deserting the ranks of the King's army wlien it 
faced William in the field. His desertion proved fatal to 
the royal cause; but great as this service was it was 
eclipsed by a second. It was by liis wife’s persuasion 
that Anne' was induced to forsake her fatlun; and take 
refuge in Danby’s camp. Hnscrupnlous as liis coiuhiet 
had been, the seiwices wliich Churchill thus rendered to 
William were too great to miss their reward. Cn the 
new King’s accession he became Earl of i\Iarl])orough ; 
he was put at the head of a force during the Irish war 
where his rapid successes at once won William’s regard; 
and he was given high command in the army of Flan- 
ders. 

But the sense of his power over Anne soon turned 
i^Iarlborough from plotting treason against James to plot 
treason against William. Great as was his greed of 
gold, he had married Sarah Jennings, a penniless ])euuly 
of Charles’s court, in whom a violent and malignant 
temper was strangely combined with a powmr of winning 
and retaining love. Churchiirs affection for her ran like 
a thread of gold through the dark web of bis career. In 
tbe midst of his marches and from the very battle-field lu; 
writes to his wife wdth the same passionate tenderness. 
The composure which no danger or hatred could riiflio 
broke down into almost womanish depressioi! at ihe 
thought of her coldi.ie.ss or at any burst of her violent 
humor. To the last he never left her witliuufc a pang. 
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*‘T did for a great while with a perspective glass look 
upon the cliffs,” lie once wrote to her after setting out 
on a c;unpaigii, “in hopes that I might have had one sight 
id' von.” It was no wonder that tlie woman who in- 
spir(u;l .Marlborough wuth a love like this bound to her the 
wea,k and feeble nature of the Princess Anne. The two 
friends threw off the restraints of state, and addressed 
each other as “ Mrs. Freeman” and “ Mr.s. Mori ey.” It 
was on his wife’s influence over her friend that tlie Earl’s 
.ambition eounted in its designs against William. His 
subtle policy aimed at availing itself both of William’^ 
unpopularity and of the dread of a Jacobite restoration., 
His plan was to drive the King from the throne by back- 
ing the Tories in their opposition to tlie war, as well as 
by stirring to frenzy the Englisli hatred of foreigners, an (| 
then to use the Whig dread of James’s return to seat Anne 
in William’s place. Tlie discovery of these designs 
roused the King to a burst of unusual resentment. “ Were 
I and my Lord hlarlborough private persons,” William 
exclaimed, “the sivord would have to settle between us.” 
As it was, he could only strip the Earl of his offices and 
command and drive his wife from St. James’s. Anne 
followed her favorite,, and the court of the Princess be- 
came the centre of the Tory opposition ; while Marlbor- 
ough opened a corre-spondence with James. So notorious 
was his treason that on the eve of the French invasion 
which was foiled by the victory of La Hogue the Earl 
was one of the first among the suspected persons who 
were sent to the Tower. 

The death of Mary however forced IVilliam to recall 
the Princess, wlio became by this event his successor ; and 
with Anne the Marlboroiighs returned to court. Now 
indeed that Anne’s succession was brought near by the 
rapid decay of William’s health their loyalty to the throne 
might be counted on ; and though William could not 
bend himself to trust the Earl again, he saw in liim as 
death drew near the one man whose splendid talents 
fitted him in spite of the perfid3^and treason of liis life to 
rule England and direct the Grand Alliance in his stead. 
He employed hlarlborough therefore to neu’otiatoi the 
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treaty of alliance with tlie Emperor, and put him at the 
head of the army in Flanders. But the_ Earl liad only 
Jiist taken comrnand when a fall from his horse on llio 
twenty-first of February, 1702, proved fatal to tlieh]-oken 
frame'’ of William of Orange. “ There wnis a time vrlien 
I sliould have been glad to have been delivered out of 
my troubles,” the dying man whispered to Portland, but 
I own I see another scene, and could wish to live a little 
longer.” He knew however that the wish was vain ; and 
he died on the morning of the 8tli of JMarcli, commend- 
ing Marlborough to Anne as the fittest person to lea{i 
her ai-mies and guide her counsels. Anne’s zeal in her 
friend’s cause needed no quickening. Three days after 
her accession the Earl was named Cai^tain-Cxeneral of the 
English forces at home and abroad, and entrusted with 
the entire direction of the war. His supremacy over 
home affairs was secured by the expulsion of the few re- 
maining Whigs among the ministers, and the construction 
of a purely Tory administration with Lord Godolphin, a 
close friend of Marlborough’s, as Lord Treasurer at its 
head. Tiie Queen’s affection for his wife ensured him 
the support of the Crown at a moment wdien Anne’s per- 
sonal popiilaiitj^ gave the Crown a new weight witli the 
nation. In England indeed party feeling for the moment 
died away. The Parliament called on the new accession 
was strongly Tory; but all save the extreme Tories ’wei'O 
won over to the war now that it was waged on belmif of 
a Tory queen by a Tory general, while the most extreme 
of the Whigs were ready to back even a d’ory general in 
waging a Whig war. 

Abroad however William’s death shook the Alliance 
to its base ; and even Tlolland wavered in dread of Imiug 
deserted by England in the coming struggle. But the 
decision of Marlborough soon didaway with this distrust. 
Anne was made to declare from the throne Irer resolve 
to pursue with energy the policy of her predecessor. 
The Parliament was brought to sanction vigorous meas- 
ures for the prosecution of the war. The new general 
hastened to the Hague, received the command'' of the 
Dutch as well us of tlie English forces, and drew the 
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llerman powers into the Confederacy with a skill and 
adroitness which even William might have envied. 
Never indeed was greatness more quickly recognized 
tlian in the case of Marlboroiigli. In a few months he 
was regarded by all as the guiding' spirit of the Alliance, 
aiid princes w’hose jealousy liad w'orn out the patience 
of thy King' yielded without a struggle to the counsels 
of his successor. His temper fitted him in an especial 
way to bo tlie head of a great confederacy. Like WiL 
liam, he owed little of his ])ower to any early training. 
I'he trace of his neglected education was seen to the 
last in his reluctance to write. “Of all things,” he said 
to his wife, “ I do not love writing.” I’o ])en a de- 
spatch indeed was a far greater troul^lc to IMarlbcirongh 
than to plan a campaign. But nature had given him 
qualities which in other men spring s])eeially from cul- 
ture. His capacity for business was immense. During 
the next ten years he assumed the general direction of 
the war in Flanders and in Spain. He managed eveiw 
negotiation with the coui'ts of the allies. He watched 
over the shifting phases of English politics. He crossed 
the Channel to win over Anne to a change in the cabinet, 
or hurried to Berlin to secure the due contingent of 
Electoral troops from Brandenburg. At one and the 
same moment men saw' him reconciling the Emperor with 
the Protestants of Hung-ary, stirring the Calvinists of the 
Cevennes into revolt, arranging the affairs of Portugal, 
and providing for the protection of the Duke of Savoy. 

But his air showed no trace of fatigue or haste or vex- 
ation. He retained to the last the indolent grace of his 
youth. His natural dignity Avas never rnfiled by an 
outbreak of temper. Amidst the storm of battle his 
soldiers saw their leader “ without fear of danger or in 
the least hurry giving his orders Avith all the calmness 
imaginable.” In the cabinet he Avas as cool as on the 
battle-field. He met Avith tlie same equable serenity the 
p(dtiiie.ss of the German princes, the phlegm of the Dutch, 
the ignorant opposition of his olijcers, the libels of his 
jxditical opponents. There Avas a touch of irony in tlie 
simple expedients by wdiicli he sometimes solved prol> 
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Urns which had baffled cabinets. The touchy pride of 
the Kin" of Prussia in his new royal dignity, wlieu ho 
rose from being a simple Elector of Brauduiibui’g to a 
f.iu-oiie, made I'liin one of the most vexatious among tim 
allies; but all difficulty with him ceased when Mari- 
])oron"h rose at a state banquet' and glutted his vanity 
l)y luinding him a napkin, Churchill’s composure rested 
partly on a pride wliich could not stoop to bare tlie voaJ. 
self within to tlie eyes of meaner men. In the bitter 
moments before his ^fall he bade Godolpliin burn, some 
querulous letters which the persecution of his opponents 
had wrung from him ; “ My desire,” he wrote, “ is that 
tiie world may continue in their error of thinking me a 
happy man, for I think it better to be envied than [utied.” 
But in great measure it sprang from the purely intel- 
lectual temper of liis mind. His passion for his ■wife 
■was the one sentiment which tinged the colorless light 
in which his understanding moved. In all else he was 
without affection or resentment, he knew neither doubt 
nor regret. In private life he was a humane and com- 
passionate man; but if his position required it he could 
betray Englishmen to deatli or lead his army to a 
butchery such as that of Malplaquet. Of honor or the 
finer sentiments of mankind he knew nothing ; and he 
turned without a shock from guiding Europe and win- 
ning great victories to heap up a matchless fortune by 
peculation and greed. He is perhaps the only instance of a 
man of real greatness wdio loved money for money’s sake 
No life indeed, no temper ever stood more aloof from the 
c(uuraon life and temper of mankind. The passions 
wliicli stirred the men around him, wliethcr no1.)le or 
ignoble, were to Marlborough simply elements in an in- 
tellectual problem which bad to be' solved by patience. 
“ Patience will overcome all things,” lie writes again and 
again. “ As I think most things are governed by dc^stiny, 
having done all things we should submit with patiGiice.” 

As a statesman the high qualities of Marlborough were 
owned by bis bitterest foes. “ Over the Confederacy,” 
says Lord Boliugbroke, “.he, a new, a private man, ac- 
quired by merit and management a more decided in- 
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filieiice tlian high birth, confirmed autliority, and even 
tlie (.‘I'own of Great Britan had given to King William.” 
But great as he -was in the council, he was even greater 
in the field. lie stands alone amongst the masters of the 
art of war as. a captain whose victories began at an age 
wJien the work of most men is done. Though he served 
as a young officer under Turenne, and for a few months in 
Ireland and the 'Netherlands, ^iarlboroiigh had held no 
great command till he took the field in Flanders at tlie 
age of fifty-two. He stands alone too in his unbroken 
good fortune. Voltaire notes that he never be.sieged a 
fortress which he did not take, .or fought a battle wdiieh 
he did not win. His difiiculties indeed came not so 
miicli from the enemy asfromtlie ignorance and timidity 
of his own allies. He was never defeated in the field, 
but victory after victory was snatched from him by the 
incapacity of his officers or the stubbornness of the 
Dutch. What startled the cautious strategists of his 
day was the vigor and audacity of his plans. Old as he 
was, Marlborough’s designs had from the first all the 
dash and boldness of. 3 *ou.th. On taking the field in 
1702 he at once lesolved to force a battle in the heart of 
Brabant. The plan w*as foiled by the timidit}' and re- 
sistance of the Dutch deputies. But his resolute ad- 
vance across the Meuse drew tlie French forces from 
that river and enabled him to reduce fortress after for- 
tress in a series of sieges, till the surrender of .Liege 
closed a campaign which cut off the French from the 
Lower Rhine and freed Holland from all danger of in- 
vasion. 

The successes of Marlborough had been broiiglit into 
bolder relief by the fortunes of the -war in other quarters. 
Thougli the Imperialist general, Prince Eugcme of Savoy, 
showed his powers by a surprise of the Frencli anii}' at 
Cremona, no real successes had been won in Italy. An 
English descent on the Spanish coast ended in Failure. 
In Germany, where tlie Bavarians joined the Fi‘<3nch, 
their united armies defeated the army of the Empire and 
opened the line of the Danube to a French advance. It 
was in this quarter that Lewis resolved to push his for- 
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tunes ill tlie coming year. In tlie spring’ of 1708 a Froncli 
arin.y under Marshal Villars again relieved the bavarian 
Elector from the pressure of the Austrian forci’s, and 
only a strife which arose between the two commanders 
Iiindered their joint armies from marching on Vienna. 
Meanwhile the timidity of the Dutcli deputies served 
Lewis well in the Low Countries, d'he Itopes of J\farl- 
borough, who had been raised to a Dukedom for his ser- 
vices in the previous year, -were again foiled by the dt-p- 
uties of the States-General. Serene as liis temper was, 
it broke down before their refusal to co-operate in an at- 
tack on Antwerp and French Flanders ; and the prayers 
ofGodolphin and of the pensionary Heinsins alone in- 
duced him to withdraw his offer of resignation. In S2)ile 
of his victories on the Danube, indeed", of the blunders 
of his adversaries on the Ilhine, and the sudden aid of 
an insurrection against the Court of Vienna which broke 
out in Hungary, the difficulties of Lewis were hourly in- 
creasing. The accession of Savoy to the Grand Alliance 
threatened his armies in Italy with clestruction. That 
of Portugal gave the allies a base of operations against 
Spain. The French King’s energy however rose with 
the pressure ; and Mobile the Duke of Berwiclc, a natural 
sou of James the Second, was despatched against Portu- 
gal, and three small armies closed round Savoy, the 
flower of the French troops joined the army of Bavaria 
on the Danube, for the bold plan of Lewis was to decide 
the fortunes of the war by a victory which would wrest 
peace from the Empire under the avails of Vienna. 

The master-stroke of Lijwis roused Marlborough at 
the opeiiiug of 1704 to a master-stroke in return^ but 
the secrecy and boldness of the Duke’s plans deceived 
both his enemies and his allies. The French army in 
Fliiiiclers saw in his march from the Netlierlarids upmi 
^laintz only a design to tramsfer the war into Elsass. 
The Dutch on the other hand were lured into suff'eriug 
their trooyjs to be drawn as far from Flanders as Col')- 
ieutz by the Duke’s proposals for an imaginary campaign 
on the Moselle. It was only when Marlborough crossed 
the Keckar and struck through the centre of Germany 
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for tlie Danube that the true aim of liis 02 )ei’ations -was 
rcveiilecl to both. After struggling through the ]iill 
country of Wurtemberg he joined the Im 2 :)erial armj' 
under the Prince of Baden, stormed the heights of 
Donauwerth, crossed the Danube and the Lech, and 
2 )(?netratcd into tlie heart of Bavaria. The crisis drew 
two other armies whicli were facing one another on the 
U[)i)er Ithine to the seeiie. The arrival of j\larslial 
Tallard witli thirty thousand French troo^Ds saved the 
Elector of Bavaria for the moment from the need of 
submission; hut the junction of his opponent, Prince 
Eugene, with Marlborough raised the contending forces 
again to an equality. After a few inarches the armies 
met on the north bank of the Danube near the small 
town of Ploclistadt and the village of Biindlieira or 
Blenheim, which have given their names to one of the 
most memorable battles in the history of the world. 

Ill one respect the struggle which followed stands 
almost unrivalled, for the whole of the Teutonic race 
was represented in the strange medley of Englishmen, 
Dutchmen, Hanoverians, Danes, Wurtembergers and 
Austrians who followed Marlborough and Eugene. 
The BT'ench and Bavarians, who numbered like their 
ojiponents some fifty thousand men, lay behind a little 
stream which ran through swamjiy ground to tlie 
Danube. Their position was a strong one, for its front 
was covered by the swanqi, its right by the Danube, its 
left by the hill-country in which the stream rose ; and 
Tallard had not oiilj’’ entrenched himself hut was far 
superior to his rival in artillery. But for once Marl- 
borough’s hands were free- “ I have great reason,” he 
wrote calmly home, “ to hope that everytliing will go 
well, for I have the pleasure to find all the officers will- 
iug to obey without knowing any other reason than that 
it is my desire, which is- very different from what it was 
in Flanders, where I was obliged to have the constmt of 
a council of war for everything I undertook,” So for- 
midable were the obstacles, however, that though the 
allies were in motion at sunrise on the 13th of August 
it was not till mid-day that Eugene, who commanded on 
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the right, succeeded in crossing the strejun. The Eng- 
lish foot at once forded it on the left, and atlaoked llie 
village of Bliiidheim in which the bulk of Ihe French 
infantry were entrenghed ; but after a furious struggle 
the attack was repulsed, while as galhint a i-osistance at 
the other end of the line held Eugene in check. It was 
tlie centre, however, where tlie French believed Ihoni- 
soives to be unassailable, and wliieli this belief had led 
them to weaken by drawing troops to their wings, that 
had been chosen by Marlborough from tin; iirsi for tlie 
chief point of attack. By making an arliiicial road 
across the mojrass which covered it, he was at last 
enabled to throw liis eight lliousand liorsemen on the 
mass of the French cavalry, wliieh occu])ied this posi- 
tion; and two desperate eljarges which the Duke 
lieaded in person decided tlie day, IMie French centre 
was flung back on the Danube and forced to surrender. 
Their left fell back in confusion oji IIocliKstadt : while 
their right, cooped up in Bliiidheim and cut off from 
retreat, became prisoners of war. Of the defeated army 
only twenty thousand men escaped. Twelve thousaird 
were slain, fourteen thousand were captured. Vienna 
was saved, Germany finally freed from tlie French, and 
Marlborough, who followed the wreck of the French 
host in its flight to Elsass, soon made himself master of 
the Lower Moselle. 

But the loss of France could not be measured liy men 
or fortresses. A hundred victories since Kocroi had 
taught the world to regard the armies of Lewis us all 
but invincible, when Blenheim and the surrender of tlie 
flower of the French soldiery broke the spell. From 
that moment the terror of vikory passed to tlie side of 
the allies, and “ Malhrook ” became a name of fear to 
every child in France. In England itself the victory of 
Blenheim aided to bring about a great change in the 
political aspect of affairs. The Tories were a,lroady 
pressing hard on the defeated 'Whigs. If tliey were 
willing to support the war abroad, they were resolved 
to use the accession of a Stuart to the throne to secure 
their av/n power at home. They resolved therefore to 
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make a fresh attempt to create a permaneut Tory major- 
ity in the Commons by excluding hTonconfovmisis from 
the municipal corporations, which retiirnetl the bulk of 
the borough members, and whose piolitical tendencies 
were for the most part Whig'. The test of receiving the 
sacrament according to t!ie ritual of the .ChiircIi of Eng- 
land, effective as it was against Catholics, was useless 
against Protestant Dissenters. While adliering to their 
separate congregations, in ^vhich they were now ])ro- 
tected by the Toleration Act, lliey ^ qualified for office,’ 
as it was called, bj^ the ‘ occasional conformity ’ of re- 
ceiving the sacrament at church once in tlie year. It 
was against ‘ occasional confurmily ’ tluit the Tories in- 
troduced a test which by excluding the Nonconformists 
would have given them the command of the borougiis^^ 
and this test at first received ]\lavl borough’s support. 
But it was rejected by the Lords as often as it was sent 
up to them, and it w'as soon guessed that the resistance 
of the Lords was secretly backed by both IMarlborough 
and Godolphin. Tory as he wms, in fact, Marlborough 
had no mind for an unchecked Tory rule, or for a meas- 
ure which would be fatal to the war by again reviving' 
religious strife. But it was in vain that he strove to 
propitiate his party by inducing the Queen to set aside 
the tenths and first-fruits hitherto paid by the clergy to 
the Crown as a fund for the augmentation of small 
benefices, a fund which still bears the name of Queen 
Anne’s Bounty. The Commons showed their resent- 
ment against Marlborough by refusing to add a grant of 
money to the grant of a Dukedom after liis first cam- 
*paigii ; and the higher Tories, w'ith Jjord Nottingham at 
their head, began to thrown eveiy obstacle they could in 
the w-ay of the continuance of the wnv. 

Nottingham and his followers at last quitted officie in 
1704, and INIarlborongh replaced them by I’Dries of a 
more moderate stamp who were still in fa,vor of the war; 
by Robert Harley, wlm became Secretary of State, and 
by Henry St. John, a young man of srJendid talents, 
wlio was named Secretary at W ar. Small as the change 
seemed, its significance was clejir to both parties ; and 
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tlie Duke’s march into Germany gave his enemies 
opportunity of embittering the political ski fc. The 
original aim of the Tories had been to limit English 
efforts to what .seemed purely Englisli objects, the de- 
feiiee of the Netlieiiands and of Englisli commerce ; and 
the bulk of them shrank even now from any farrhei- 
entangieniGnt in the struggle. .But the Duke’s nmrcii 
seemed at once to pledge England to a strife in the very 
heart of the Continent, and above all to a strife on lie- 
half of the House of Austria, wdiose designs upon Spain 
were regarded with almost as much suspicion as those 
of -Lewis. It was an act indeed of even greater political 
than military daring. The High Tories and Jacobites 
threatened if Marlborough failed to biing his Iiead to 
the block; and only the victory of .Blenheim saved him 
from political rnin. Slowly and against his will the 
Duke drifted from his own party to the party which 
really backed his policy. He availed himself of the 
national triumph over Blenlieim to dissolve .Parliament; 
and when the election of 1705, as he hoped, returned a, 
majority in favor of the war, his efforts brought about a 
coalition between the moderate Tories ivho. still clung 
to him and tlxe Whig Junto, whose support wuas pur- 
chased by making a Whig, William Cowpor, Lord 
Keeper, and by sending Lord Sunderland as envoy to 
.. Vienna.... ' 

The bitter attacks of the peace party were entirely 
■foiled by this union, and Marlborough at last felt secure 
at home. But he had to bear disappointment abroad. 
Ills plan of attack (dong the line of the Moselle was 
defeated by the refusal of the inijjerial army to join him. 
Wlien he transferred tlie war again to the Netherlands 
and entered the French lines across the Dyle, the Dulcli 
■generals withdrew their troops ; and his proposal to attack 
the^Diike of Yilleroy.iiii the field of Waterloo was rejected 
in full council of war by the deputies of the States 'wilh 
cries of ‘kmirdcr” and '“massacre.” Even Marlboi-ongh’s 
composure broke into bitterness at this last blow. “ Had 
I the same power I had last year,” lie wrote liome, “ I 
could have won a greater victory than that of Blenheim.” 



On his comphiint indeed the States recalled their com- 
missaries, blit the year was lost ; nor had greater results 
betMi brought about in Italy or on the Rhine. The spirits 
or the allies wei'o only sustained by the romantic exploits 
of I.ord Peterburongii in Spain. Proiligate, unprincipled, 
lligiil}" as lie rvas, Peterborough had a genius for war, and 
iris seizure of Barcelona -with a handful of men, a step 
followed by his recognition of ilie old liberties of Aragon, 
roused that province to support the cause of the second 
sou of the Emperor, who liad been acknowledged as King 
of KSpain by the allies under the title of Charles the ddiird. 
Catalonia and Valencia soon joined Aragon in dechuing 
for Chiarles: while Marlborougli spent the winter of 1705 
in negotiations at Vienna, Berlin, Hanovei', and the 
Hague, and in preparations for the coming campaign. 
Eager for freedom of action and sick of the Imperial gen- 
erals as of the Dutch, he planned a march over the Alps 
and a campaign in Italy ; and though these designs were 
defeated by the opposition of the allies, he found himself 
unfettered when he again appeared in Flanders in 170G. 
Marshal Villeroy, the new French general, was as eager 
as Marlborough for an engagement ; and the two armies 
met on the 23d of IMay at the village of Ramillies on an 
undulating plain which forms the highest ground in Bra- 
bant. The French were drawn np in a wide curve with 
morasses covering their front. After a feint on their left, 
hlarlborough flung himself on their right wdiig at Ram- 
illies, crushed it in a brilliant charge that he led in per- 
son, and swept along their whole line till it broke in a 
rout which only ended beneath the walls of Louvain. In 
an hour and a half the French had lost fifteen thousaml 
men, llieir Iriggage, and thtur guns: and the line of the 
Sebeldt. Brussels, Antwerp and Bruges became the ])rize 
of the victors. It only needed four successful sieges 
wliieli. followed the battle of Ramillies ' to complete the 
deliverance of Flanders. 

The year wlilch witnessed the victory of Ramillies re- 
mains 3*ot more nn-raorable as the _year which witnessed 
the fmal Uniuu of England with Scotland. As the un- 
doing of the earlier union had been the first work of the 


Government of the Restoration, its revival was one of 
the first aims of the Government which followed the Rev- 
olution. But the project was long held in check by re- 
ligious and commercial jealousies. Scotland refused to 
l.)ear any part of the English debt. England would not 
yield am- share in lier monopoly of trade wdth the col- 
onies. The English Churchmen longed for a restoration 
of Episcopacy north of the border, wliile the Scotch 
Presbyterians wmiild not hear even of the legal toleration 
of Episcopalians. In 1708 how'ever an Act of Settlement 
wliich passed through the Scotch Parliament at last 
brought home to English Statesmen the dangers of further 
delay. In dealing with this measure the Scotch Whigs, 
who cared only for the independence of their country, 
joined hand in hand with the Scotch Jacobites, who 
looked only to the interests of the Pretender, The Ja- 
cobites excluded from the Act the name of the Princess 
Sophia; the Whigs introduced a provision that no sover- 
eign of England should be recognized as sovereign of 
Scotland save upon security given to the religion, free- 
dom, and trade of the Scottish people. The danger 
arising from such a measure -was undoubtedly great, for 
it pointed to a recognition of the Pretender in Scotland 
on the Queen’s death, and such a recognition meant war 
between Scotland and England. ’ The need of a union 
became at once apparent to every statesman, but it was 
only after three years’ delay that the wisdom and resolu- 
tion of Lord Somers brought the question to an issue. 
The Scotch proposals of a federative rather than a legis- 
lative union were set aside by his firmness ; the eomnier- 
cial jealousies of the English traders were put by ; and 
the Act of Union as it was completed in 1700, though 
liot finally passed till the following year, provided that 
the tvro kingdoms .should be united into one under the 
name of Great Britain, and that the sncces.sion to the 
crown of this United Kingdom should be ruled by the 
provisions of the English Act of Settlement. The Scotch 
Gliureh and the Scotch law were left untonchcd : but all 
right.s of trade were thrown open to both nations, a com- 
mon system of taxation was established, and a uniform 
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system of coinage adopted. A single Parliament was- 
henceforth to represent the United Kingdom ; and for this* 
purpose forty-live Scotch members, a number taken to 
represent the proportion of Scotch property and popnla- 
tioi) relatively to England, wei'e added to the five hundred 
and thirteen Engli.sli members of the House of Commons, 
and sixteen representative peers to the one hundred and 
eight who formed the English House of Lords. 

In Scotland the opposition to this measure was bitter 
and almost universal. The terror of the Presbyterians 
indeed was met by an Act of Security wliich became 
I>art of the Treaty of Union, and which required an oath 
to support the Presbyterian Cliurch from every sovereign 
on his accession. But no securities could satisfy the en- 
thusiastic patriots or the fanatical Cameronians. The 
Jacobites sought troops from France and plotted a Stuart 
restoration. The nationalists talked of seceding from 
the Houses which voted for the Union and of establish- 
ing a rival Parliament. In the end however good sense 
and the lo^urlty of the trading classes to the cause of the 
Protestant succession won their way. The measure was 
adopted by the Scotch Parliament, and the Treaty of 
Union became a legislative Act to which Anne in 1707 
gave her assent in noble words. I desire,” said the 
Queen, “ and expect from my subjects of both nations 
that from henceforth they act with all possible respect 
and kindness to one another, that so it may appear to all 
the wmrld they have hearts disposed to become one 
people.” Time Las more than answered these hopes. 
The two nations whom the Union brouglit togetlier have 
ever fiiuce remained one. England gained in the removal 
of a constant danger of treason and war. To Scotland 
the Union opened up new avenues of wealth whicii the 
energy of its people turned to wonderful account. The 
fai'iiis of Lothian have become models of agricultural 
skill. A fishing town on the Clyde has grown into the 
rich and populous Glasgow. Peace and culture have 
changed tlie wild clansmen of the Higlilands into heixls- 
men and farmers. Nor was the change followed by any 
loss of national spirit. The world has hardly seen a 
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mightier and more rapid development of national energy 
than that of Scotland after the Union. All that pi.tssed 
away tvas tlie jealousy -whicli had parted since tlie days 
of Edward the First two peoples whom a oonimon blood 
and common s 2 )eeoh 2 >roclaimed to be one. The Union 
])etweeii Scotland and England has been real and stable 
simjdy because it was the legislative acknowledgiuent 
and enforcement of a national fact. 

With the defeat of Iiamiilies a.nd the conclusion of the 
Union, the gi'eatness of Marlboroiigli reached its lieight. 
In five years he liad rescued tiollaiid, saved Gerimiiiy, 
and thrown Franco back on a purely defensive position. 
He exercised an undisputed supremacy over an alliance 
which embraced the greatest European powers. At home 
he was practically first minister, commander-in-chiel', and 
absolute master through his vale of the Queen herself. 
He was looked upon as the most powerful as he was the 
wealthiest subject in the Avorld. And while MarlborougJi's 
fortunes mounted to their height those of France sank to 
their lowe.st ebb. Eugene in his greatest victory bi-oke 
the siege of Turin, and Lewis saw the loss of Flanders 
followed by the loss of I Laly, N ot only did PetciUoro ugh 
hold his ground in Spain, but Charles the Third, with an 
army of English and Portuguese, entered Madrid. But 
it w^as in fact only these triuinj^hs abroad that enabled 
Marlborough to face the difficulties which were opening 
oil Mm at home. His command of the Parliament rested 
now on a eoalition of the Whigs witlrtlie moderate d'ories 
who still adhered to him after hie break with the mure 
violent members of his old party. Paniillies gave him 
strength enough to force Anne in sjiito of lier hatred of 
the Whigs to fulfil tlie coin 2 )act witli them from ivliiidi 
this coalition had sprung, by admitting Lord Siujcleiiaiid, 
the bitterest leader of their party, to office as Seci'etaiy 
of State at the close of 1706. But with tlie entry of 
Sunderland into office the system of iiolitical babnice 
which the Duke liad maintained till now began at once to 
break down. Constitutionally, Marlborough’s was tho 
last attemjit to govern England on other terms tliau those 
cf party government, and the union of parties to which 
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he liad clung ever since liis severance from the extreme 
Tories became every da}- more impossible as the growing 
0 !>pusition ol’ the Tories to the war threw the Duke more 
and more on the snpjjort of the Whigs. 

The Whigs sold their support dearly. Sunderland’s 
violent and imperious temper 'differed widely from the 
supple and unscrupulous iiatm-e which had carried his 
hither, the Lord Sunderland of the Restoration, uiiluirt 
through the violent cliaiiges of his day. But he had in- 
lierite* I Iiis lathe3‘’s conceptions of party government. He 
was resolved to restore a strict party administration on a 
pit^eD- Wliig basis, and to drive ihe moderate Tories from 
officeln sijite of ^laiiborouglTs desire to retain them. The 
Duke wrote hotly home at the news of the pressure which 
the Whigs were putting on him. “ England,” he said, 
“* will not be ruined because a few men are not jjleased.’’ 
Nor -was Marlborough alone in his resentment. Harley 
foresaw the danger of his expulsion from office, and even 
as eariy as 1706 began to intrigue at court, through Mrs. 
Masham, a bedchamljer woman of the Queen, who was 
iuipplaiiting the Duchess in Anne’s favor, against the 
Wdiigs and against Marlborough, wdiom he looked ripon 
as in 'the hands of the IVhigs. St. John, though bound by 
ties of gratitude to tlio Duke, to whose favor he owed his 
early ])romotion to office, w'as driven l.)y the same fear to 
sluire Harley’s schemes. Marlborough strove to w’in both 
of them back, but the growing opposition of the Tories to 
the war left him helpless in ihe hands of the only party 
that steadily supported it. A factious union of the WTiigs 
with their opponents, though it roused the Duke to a 
burst of unusual passion in Parliament, effected its end by 
convincing him of tlie impossibility of further resistance. 
The resistance of the Queen indeed was stubborn and 
latter. Anne was at lieart a Tory, and her old trust in 
j\Iarl]>orougli died with his submission to the Whig de- 
mands. It was only by the threat of resignation that he 
laid forced lier to admit Suiiderlaiid to office ; and tlie 
violent outljveak of temper with which the Duchess en- 
forced her husband’s will changed the Queen’s friend- 
ship for her into a bitter resentment. Marlborough was 
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forced to increase this resentment by fresh compliances 
with the conditions which the Wliigs imposed on him, 
by removing Peterborough from his command as a I'ory 
general, and by wresting from Anne her consent in 1708 
to the dismissal from office of Harley and St. Joiin witli 
the whole of the moderate Tories whom they lieadod.^ 
Their removal was followed by the complete ti'inni];)h oi: 
the Whigs in the admission of Lord Somers and WJnirton 
into the ministry. Somers became President of the 
Council, Wharton Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, wliile 
lower posts were occupied by j'oimger men of tlie same 
party, who were destined, to })lay a great part in our later 
history, such as the young Duke of Newcastle and Robert 
Walpole. 

Meanwhile, the great struggle abroad went steadily 
against France, though its progress was varied with strik- 
ing alternations of success. France rose indeed with 
singular rapidity from tlie crushing blow of Ramillies. 
Spain was recovered for Philip in 1707 by a victory of 
Marshal Berwick at Almanza. Mai-shal Villars won fresh 
triumphs on the Rhine; while Eugene, who had penetra- 
ted into Provence, was driven back into Italy. Tn 
Flanders l^Iarlborouglds designs for taking advantage of 
his great victory were foiled by the strategy of the Duke 
of Yendonie and by the reluctance of the Diitoli, who 
were now wavering towards peace. In the campaign of 
1708 however Vendome, in spite of his superiority in force, 
was attacked and defeated at Oudeiiarde; and tliougli 
Marlborough was hindered from striking at the heart of 
France by the timidity of the English and Dutch states- 
men, he reduced Lille, the strongest of its frontier for- 
tressesj in the face of an aianyof relief which numbered a 
hundred thousand men. The blow proved an effective 
one. The pride of Lewis was at last broken by defeat 
and by the terrihlc sufferings of France, He offered 
terms of peace vdiich yielded ail that the allies had fought 
for. He consented to withdraw his aid from Philip of 
Spam, to give np ten Flemish fortresses as a barrier 
for the Dutch, and to surrender to the Empire all that 
France had gained since the Treaty of Westphalia. He 
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offered to acknowledge Anne, to banish the Pretender 
from Ills dominions, and to demolish the fortihcations of 
Dunkirk, a port hateful to England as the home of the 
F r e n c i i pri vat eers . 

d’o Marlborough these terms seemed sufficient, and for 
the moment lie regarded peace as secure. Peace was 
indeed now the general wish of the nation, and the long- 
ing for it was nowhere stronger than with the Queen, 
1 )ull and sluggish as was Anne’s temper, she had the pride 
and stubbornness of her race, and both revolted against 
the submission to which she was forced. If she bowed to 
the spirit of the Revolution by yielding implioitly to the 
decision of her I’arliament, she held firmly to the cere- 
monial traditions of the monarchy of her ancestors. She 
dined in royal state, she touched for tlie evil in her pro- 
gresses, she presided at every meeting of council or cabi- 
net, she insisted on every measure proposed by her minis- 
ters being previously laid before her. She shrank from 
party government as an enslavement of the Crown ; and 
claimed the right to call on men from either side to aid in 
the administration of the state. But if England was to be 
governed by a party, she w'as resolved that it should be 
her own party, She had been bred a Tory. Her youth 
had fallen among the storms of the Exclusion Bill, and she 
looked on Whigs as disguised republicans. Above all her 
pride was outraged b}^ the concessions which were forced 
from her. She had prayed Godolphin to help her in ex- 
clucliug Sunderland as a thing on which the peace of her 
life depended. She trembled every thw before the violent 
temper of the Duchess of IMarlborough, and before the 
threat of resignation by which the Duke himself crushed 
her first faint efforts at revolt. She longed for a peace 
which wmuld free her from both IMarlborough and the 
Whigs, as the Whigs on the other hand were resolute for 
a wai' which kept them in power. It was on this ground 
that they set aside the Duke’s counsels and aiisw'eved the 
French proposals of peace bj’’ terms w’hich made peace im- 
possible. They insisted on the transfer of tlie wdiole 
Spanish, monarchy to the Austrian prince. When even 
this seemed likely to be conceded the}’' demanded that 
VoL. IV.— 7 
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Lewis slioulcl witli liis own troops compel Lis grandson 
to give np the crown of Spain.. 

‘"'If I must wage war,” replied the French King, “ I 
had ratlier wage it with my enemies than with .iny chil- 
dren.” In a bitter despair he appealed to France ; and 
exhausted as the country 'was by the struggle, the cam- 
paign of 1T09 proved how nobly France answered his 
(ippeal. The terrible slaughter which bears the name of 
the battle of Malplacpiet showtal a new tem]>er in tiio 
French soldiers. Starving as they were, they Hung away 
their rations in their eagerness for the light, and fell 
back at its close in serried masses that no elforls of 
Marlborough could break.- They had lost twelve thou- 
sand men, but the forcing their lines of entrenchment 
had cost the allies a loss of double that number. Horror 
at such a “ deluge of blood” increased the general dis- 
tastefor the war ; and the rejection of fresh French ofl'ers 
in ITIO, a rejection unjustly attributed to Alarlborougli’s 
desire for the lengthening out of a contest which brought 
him profit and power, fired at last (lie smouldering dis- 
content into flame. A storm of popular passion burst 
suddenly on the Whigs. Its occasion was a dull and 
silly sermon in which a High Church divine, Dr. Sach- 
evereli, maintained the doctrine of non-resistance at St. 
Paul’s. His boldness challenged prosecution; but in 
spite of the W'aruing'of Marlborough and of Somers the 
Whig IMinisters resolved on his impeachment before the 
Loiais, and the trial at once widened into a great party 
struggle. All outburst bf popular eiitbusiasm in Sacli- 
everell’s favor showed what a storm of hatred had 
gathered against the Whigs and the war. ddie most 
eminent of the Tory Churchmen stood by his side at the 
bar, crowds e.scorted him to the court and buck again, 
while the streets rang wdth cries of “ The (fliurch and 
Dr. Saoheverell.” A small majority of the peers ibiind 
the preacher guilty, but the light smitence tluw inflicted 
was in effect an acciuittal, and lioufires and illuminaiions 
over the whole country welcomed it as a dk>ry ti'ininijh. 

The turn of popular feeling at once roused to new life 
the party whom the Whigs had striven to crush. The 
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expulsion of Harley and St. John from the Minisriy had 
given the 'Tories leaders of a more suldle and vigoiniis 
stamp than the High (Jhurchmen who had i{niUeti oilii'e 
in the first years of tlie war; and St. John hroughr into 
play a new engine of political attack whose powers swou 
made themselves felt. In llic Ex<(miun\ and in a crowd 
(if pamphlets and periodicals which followed in in', iraiiu 
the humor of the poet Trior, the bitter irony of Swill, an 
Irisii writer who was now forcing bis way into Ihim*, ;is 
well as St. John’s own brilliant sophistry, spent them- 
selves on the abuse of the war and of its genera i. “ Six 
millions of supplies and almost fifty millions of debt ! ” 
iSwfift wrote bitterly, “ the High Allies have been tlie 
min of us!” Marlborough was ridiculed and reviled, 
even his courage was called in fpiestion : he wa.s chargml 
with insolence, with cruelty and ambitioii, with corrup- 
tion and greed. The virulence of the abuse would have 
defeated its aim had not the general sense of the people 
condemned the maintenance of tlie war, and cncouragxid 
Anne to free herself from the yoke beneath which she 
had bent so long. At the close. of Saeheverells trial she 
broke with the Duchess. Marlborough looked for sup- 
port to the Whigs ; but the subtle intrigue of Harley, 
was as busy in undermining the Ministry as St. John 
was ill openly attacking it. Tlie Whigs, who knew that 
the Duke’s league with them had simply been forced on 
him by the war, and who had already foiled an attemj't 
he had unde to secure himself by the dernautl of a grant 
for life of his office of Gommander-in.-Cliief, were easily 
persuaded that the Queen’s sole object was his perstmal 
humiliation. They looked coldly therefore on at; tlui 
dismissal of Sunderland, who had now become liis son-in- 
law, and of Godolphin, who was Ins cbtsest friend. Tin.' 
same means were adopted to bring about the ruin of the 
Whigs tliemselves: and Marlborough, lured easily hy 
hopes of reconciliation with his old ]>arly, looked on as 
cooll})' while Anne dismissed her Wliig counsellors and 
named u Tory Minister, with Harley and St. Jedm at iis 
head, in their place. 

The time was now come for a final and decisive Ifiow; 
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but liow great a dread Marlborough still inspired in his 
enemies was shown by the shameful treachery with which 
they still thought it needful to bring a, bout his fall. Tlie 
intrigues of Plarley paled before the subtler treason of 
Homy St. John. Young as he was, for lie had hardly 
reached his thirty-second year, St, John had already 
shown his ability as Secretary of War under Marlboi'ongli 
himself, his brilliant rhetoric gave him a hold over tiie 
House of Commons which even the sense of liis restless-- 
ness and recklessness failed to shake, while the vigor and 
eloquence of his writings infused a new color and force 
into political literature. He was resolute for peace j 
but he pressed on the work of. peace with an utter in- 
difference to all but party ends. As Maviborougb was 
his great obstacle, his aim was to drive him fi‘om his com-' 
maud; and earnestly as be admired the Duke’s greatness, 
he hounded on a tribe of libellers wlio assailed even his 
personal courage. Meanwhile St. John was feeding 
Marlborough’s hopes of reconciliation witii the Tories, 
till he led him to acquiesce in his wife’s dismissal, and to 
pledge himself to a eo-operatioii with the ’'J’ory policy. 
It was the Duke’s belief that a reconciliation with the 
Tories was effected that led him to sanction the despatch 
of troops which should have strengthened his array in 
Flanders on a fruitless expedition iigaiii-st Canada, though 
this left him too weak to carryout a masterly plan which 
he had formed for a march into the heart of France in 
tlie opening of 1711. Me wa.s unable even to risk a, bat- 
tle or to do more than to pick up a few seaboard towns, 
and St. John at once turned the small results of tlie 
campaign into an argument for the conclusion of peace. 
Peace wa.s indeed all but concluded. In defiance of an 
article of the Grand Alliance which jJedged its members 
not to carry on separate negotiations with France, SI.. 
John, who now became Lord Boliugbroke, pusbed {‘oi'ward 
through the summer of 1711 a secret accommodalion be- 
tween England and Prance. It was for this nogotiatiem 
that lie had crippled Marlborough’s campaign ; and it 
was the discovery of his perfidy.whicli revealed to ihe 
Duke liow utterly lie had been betrayed, and forced him 
at last to break with, the Tory Ministry. 
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He returned to England; and Ms efforts induced tiie 
of I.ords to denounce the contemplated peace ; but 
('iit; support of the Commons and the Queen, and the gen- 
eral I'.atred of tlie war among the people, enabled Harley 
to ride down all resistance. At the opening of 1712 the 
'Whig majority in the House of Lords was swamped by 
tin.; creation of twelve Tory peers. Marlborough was 
dismissed from his conmiatid, charged with peculation, and 
coiidemncd us guilty b}' a vote of the House of Commons. 
Tlje Duke at oime withdrew from England, and with liis 
withdrawal all opposition to the peace was at an end. His 
flight was in fact followed Ity the conclusion of a Treaty 
at Utrecht between France, Englaml, and the Dutch ; and 
the desertion of his allies forced even the Emperor at last 
to make peace at Rastadt. By these treaties the orig- 
inal aim of the war, that of preventing the possession of 
France and Spain at once by the House of Bourbon, 
was silently abandoned. No precaution was in fact 
taken against the dangers it involved to the balance of 
power, save by a provision that the two Crowns should 
never be united on a single head, and by Pliilip’s renun- 
ciation of all right of succession to the throne of France. 
'The principle on which the Ti’ealies were based was in 
fact that of the earlier Treaties of Partition. Spain was 
stripped of even more than William had proposed to iake 
from her. Philip retained Spain and the Indies: hut he 
ceded his possessions in Italy and the Netherlands with 
the islaiid of Sardinia to Charles of Austria, who had 
now become Emjicror, in satisfaction of his claims ; while 
he handed over Sieil\* to the Duke of Savoy. To Eng- 
land he gave up not uni}' ?;Iinorca hut Gibraltar, two 
positions which secured her the command of the ^lediter- 
raiiean. France purchased peace by less costly conces- 
sions, She had to consent to the re-establishineiit of the 
Dutch barrier on a greattjr scale than before ; to pacify 
the English resentment against the French privateers b}' 
the dismantling of Dunkirk ; and not onl}' to recognize 
the right of Anne to the erowm, and the Protestant suc- 
cession in the House of Hanover, but to consent to the 
expulsion of the Pretender from her soil. 
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The Rilhire of the Queen’s lieallh made the succession 
the real question of the day, and it was a question \yhieh 
turned all polities into faction and intrigue. The Whigs, 
who were still formidable in tlie Commons, and wlio 
showed llie strength of the party in the Lords by {h;fea,t“ 
lag !i Treaty of Commercjo in whicL ]'h)ling])ro]a; an- 
tici])ated the greatest Hnaneial triumph of William Fitt 
and secured IVeedoin of trade !)et\ve(!n England and 
hraiice, wore zealous for the succession of the House of 
Hiiiiover in tlie founded belief lliat tlie Elector George 
lulled the Tories; nor did the 'rories, though the Jacobile 
syuqiathies of a portion of -t.beir iiarty forced both Harley 
and Jloliiigbroke to keep up a delusive correspondence 
with the Pretender, wlio had withdawn to I.iOiTaiiie, 
really contemplate any other succession than tliat of the 
Elector. But on the means of ])roviding for his succes- 
sion Harley and Boliugbrokc diftered widely. Harley, 
still intluenecd hy the Presbyterian leanings of his eariy 
life, and more jealous of l..oril Rochester and the high 
Tories he headed than of tlie Wdiigs lliemselves, in- 
clined to an alliance between the moderate Tories and 
tlieir opponeiibs, as in the earlier days of Marlliorougli’s 
power. The policy of Boliiigbroke on the other hand 
was to slvengtheu the I'ories by the utter overthrow of 
their opponents, that wliatever might be the Elector’s 
sympatiiies they could force their policy on him as King ; 
and in the advances wliich Harley made to the Whigs he 
saw the means of mining his rival in the confidence of his 
party, and of ta.kiiig his ])hice at their head. It was with 
this [>iirpose that he introduced a Schism Bill, which 
would ha,ve hindered any Nouocnfonnist from acting as 
a schoolmaster or a tutor. The success of this measure 
brido' Harley's plans by crealiiig a bitterer division 
betwoen Tory and Whig 'than ever, wliile it IinmiliaBal 
him hy the failure of his opiiositioii to it. But its efCc.-Us 
were far Imyond Bolingbroke’s iiiteniions. The W'liigs 
regarded the Bill as tlie first step iii a Jacobite restoration, 
and Avarned the Electress Sophia tluit she must look for 
a struggle against, her. accession to .the throne. Sophia 
was herself ahmued, and the more so that Anne’s health 
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was Tisibly breaking. In April 1714 therefore tlie ITan- 
overian ambassador demanded for the son of tlie Elector, 
the future George the Second, who liad ])cen crea,ted 
Duke of Cambridge, a writ of summons as peer to tlie 
coming Parliament. The aiin of the demand was simply 
that a Hanoverian prince might be present on the spot 
to maintain the riglit of his House in ease of the Queen’s 
death. Put to Anne it seemed to furnish at once u head 
to the Whig opposition which would rcmder a 'i'orv 
government impossible; and her angei-, fanned l)y Boling- 
broke, broke out in a letter to the aged Elcctress which 
warned her that “ such eoiiduct may imperil the succes- 
sion itself.” 

To Sophia the letter was a sentence of death ; two days 
after she read it, as she was walking in llie garden at 
Herreiihausen, she fell in a dying swoon to ihe gi-ound. 
The correspondence was at once published, and ]jeces- 
sarily quickened the alarm not only of tlie Whigs, but 
of the more moderate section of the I’ories themselves. 
But Bolingbroke used the breach which now declared it- 
self between himself and his rival with niiscrnpiilous skill. 
Though Anne had sliown her confidence in Harley by 
conferring on him tlie Earldom of Oxford, her resmitment 
at the conduct of the Hanoverian Court was so skilfully 
played upon that she was brought in July lu dismiss the 
Earl, as a partisan of the House of llauovcr, a,nd to con- 
struct a strong and united Tory Ministry which wonhl 
back the Queen in her resistance to tlie Elector’s demand. 
As the crisis grew nearer, both jiarties ]irepared for civil 
war. In the heginning of 1714 the Whigs ha<l made 
ready for a rising on the (Queen's death; and invited 
Mariboroughfrom Flanders to bead them, in tlie hope that 
his name would rally the unny to their cause. Bolinghrolnr, 
on the other hand, made tlio Duke of (Jiumml, whose 
sympathies were known to be in favor of the Pretender's 
succession. Warden of the Cinque Ports, the district, in 
which either claimant of the crown must land, vrliile he 
gave Scotland in charge of the Jacobite Earl of Mar. 4'he 
aiipointments were probably only to secure Jacobite sup- 
port, for Bolingbroke bad in fact no immediate appxe- 
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bension of the Queen’s death, and his aim was to trim 
between the Court of Hanover and thc3 (Vmrt of James 
while building up a strong J’ory party which would en- 
able him to meet the accession of eithojr with a certainty 
of retaining power both for himself and tlu! principles he 
represented. With this view he was prepiying loatiac.k 
both the Ban!?: and the Ka-st India (.hnupany, the 
great strongholds of the Whigs, as well as to tax the. 
hondholders at higher rates than the rest of the com- 
munity by way of cojiciliating the country gentry, -who 
hated the moneyed interest which was rising into great- 
ness beside them. But events moved faster than his 
plans. On the oOth of July, three days after Jlarley’s 
dismissal, Anne was suddenly struck wdth apoplexy. 
The Privy Council at once assem])led, and at the news 
the Whig Dukes of Argyle and Somerset entered the 
Council Chamber without summons and took their places 
at the board. The step had been taken in secret concert 
wdth the Duke of Shre^vsbury, wdjo was President of tlie 
Council in the Tory Ministry, but a rival of Bolingbj'oke 
and an adherent of the Hanoverian succession. Tiie act 
was a decisive one. The right of the House of Hanover 
was at once acknowledged, b'lirewshury was nominated 
as Lord Treasurer by the Council, and the nomination 
w-as accepted by the dying Queen. Bolingliroke, lliough 
he remained Secretary of State, suddenly found himself 
powerless and neglected while the Council took steps to 
provide for the emergency. Four regiments were sum- 
moned to the capital in the expectation of a civil war. 
But the Jacobites were Impel ess and unprepared ; and on 
the death of Anne on the evening of the 10th of August, 
the Klector George of Hanover, w'ho had become heir to 
the throne by his motlier’s death, wms proclaimed as 
King of England -without a show of opposition. 


CHAPTER IV*. 

THE HOUSE OP HANOVER. 

1714— 17G0. 

The accession of George the First marked a change in 
the position of Engiand as a member of the European 
Commonwealth. From the age of the Plan tagenets to the 
age of the Revolution the coiintiy had stood apart from 
more than passing contact with the fortunes of the Con- 
tinent ; for if Wolsey had striven to make it an arbiter 
between France and the House of Austria the strain of 
the Reformation withdrew Heniy and his successor from 
any effective interference in the strife across the Channel ; 
and in spite of the conflict with the Armada Elizabeth 
aimed at the close as at the beginning of her reign mainly 
at keeping her realm as far as might be ont of the strug- 
gle of western Europe against the ambition of Spain. 
Its attitude of isolation was yet more marked when Eng- 
land stood aloof from the Thirty Years’ War, and after a 
fitful outbreak of energy under Cromwell looked idly or. 
at the earlier efforts of Lewis the Fourteenth to becomr 
mastcr of Europe. But with tlie Revolution this attitude 
became impossible. In driving out the Stuarts Wiliian. 
had aimed mainly at enlisting England in the league 
against France; and France backed his effort by esputiN 
iug tlie cause of the exiled King. To prevent the uia'U> 
ing of all that the Revolution liad done England w.is 
forced to join the Great Alliance of the European jico- 
plcs, and reluctantly as she Avas drawn into it she at. once 
found luu-sclf its luaid. Political and military genius set 
William au<I Rarlhorough hi tlie forefront of tlie strug- 
gle ; Ijowis reeled lienealh the shock of Bleulieiiii and 
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Iian!illi(?s; Hhamefiil as weresoraeofits incidents the Peace 
!i[' L irccht left England the main barrier against the ambi- 
tion of tlie House of Eourbon. 

Kor uas this a position from which any change of 
domestic policy could withdraw lier. So long as a Stuart 
pretender threatened the throne of the lievolution, so 
loir'' every adherent of the cause of the KevoJutioti, 
tvhefhor Tor}' or Whig, was forced to guard jealously 
against the supremacy of the power which could alone 
bring about a Jacobite restoration. As the one check on 
Franco lay in the maintenance of a European concert, in 
her efforts to main tain thisconcertEngiand was drawn out 
of the narrower circle of lier own home interests io watch 
every movement of tlie nations from the Baltic to the 
MediteiTanean. And nut only did the devolution set 
England irrevocably among the powers of Europe, but it 
assigned lier a special place among them. The result of 
the alliance and the war had been to establish what was 
then called a ‘‘balance of power” between the great 
European stales ; a balance which rested indeed not so 
much on any natural equilibrium of forces as on a com- 
pi’omise wrung fi-om warring nations by the exliaustion 
of a great struggle ; hut which, once recognized and es- 
tablislied, could be adapted and readjusted, it was hoped, 
to the varying political conditions of tlie time. Of this bal- 
ance of ]iowev, as recognized and defined in the Treaty 
of Utrecht and its successors, England became the special 
guardian. Her insular position made her almost the one 
great slate which could have no dreams of continental ag- 
gi'aiidizcment ; while tlie main aim of her policy, that of 
guarding the throne of the Revolution, secured her 
titlelity to the Enrojiean settlement which offered an in- 
superable obstacle to a Jacobite invasion. Her only in- 
terest lay ill ilio mainteiiance of European peace on the 
basis of an observance of European treaties. 

■Nothing is at first sight more wearisome than the long 
line (if alliances, triple and quadruple, the endless nego- 
tiations, the interminable congresses, tlie innumeralne 
treaties, which make up the history of Europe during 
the earlier half of the eighteenth century ; nor is it easy 



to follow with patience the meddlesoine activity of Kn^- 
lirtli (iiphniiaey (lurinj^ that period, its protests and inu>r- 
\enti(nis, its subsidies and guarajttees, its intrigues aini 
ii nursings, its bluster and its lies. Bat weaiistuue as it 
all is, it succeeded in its end, and its end was a noldc 
one. Of the twenty-live years between tiie iievolntion 
and tlie Beace of Utrecht all liut live were years of war, 
and the live Avore a nicre brt'atlnng'-sjfaee in wliieli the 
euinbatants on either side Avere girding themselves for 
iresii hostilities. That the Uventydive years Avlnch fol- 
lowed Avere for Euro])e as a \\hohi a time t>f peace Avas 
due in great measure to the /eal with whicli England 
Avatched over the settlement lhat had heen brought 
about at Utrecht. To a great e>^tent licr efibvis aveided 
Avar altogether ; and wlicii war could not he averted she 
brought it within as riarroAv^ limits and to us speedy an 
end as was possible. Diplomacy sjient its ingemiiiy in 
countless choppings and changings of the .‘•mailer, terri- 
tories about the Mediterranean and eIseA\ here •, but till 
the rise of Prussia under Frederick the Great it secured 
Europe as a Avhole from any Avorld-Avide struggle. Kor 
AAnis this maintenance of European peace all the gain 
AAdaieh the attitude of England brought with it. The 
stubborn policy of the Georgian statesmen has left its 
mark on our policy ever since. In struggling for peace 
and for the sanctity' of treaties, even though the struggle 
was one of selfish interest, England took a 2jly which she 
lias never wholly lost. Warlike and imperious as is her 
national temper, she has never lieen able to free lierself 
from a sense that lier business in the world is lo seidc 
jieace alike for lierself and for iho nations about her, and 
lliattbebest security for peace lies in lier recognition, 
amidst Avliatever difficulties and seductions, of liic force 
of interiiational engagements a,Md the sanctity of treaties. 
The sentiment lias no doubt betm deepeiUid by other 
convictions, by convictions of at once a bigber aiu! a 
lower stamp, by a groAving sense of the A'ulue of ju-aci^ 
to an industrial nation, as by a growing sense of the 
moral evil and destructiveness of war. But strong as is 
the inlluence of Loth these sentiments on tlie peace- 
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life lie found about liiin, in its innumerable types of char- 
acter, its eccentricities, its individualities. Ifis Philo- 
sopliicul Letters ” revealed to Europe not only a coiiutiy 
where uttei’aiice and opinion were unfettered, but a new 
literature and a new science ; while his intercourse with 
Boiingbroke gave the first impulse to that skepticism 
which was to wage its destructive war with the faith of 
the Continent, From the visit of Voltaire to the outbreak 
of the French K evolution, this intercourse with England 
remained the chief motive power of French opinion, and 
told through it on the opinion of the -world. In liis in- 
vestigations on the nature of government Moiitesfpiieu 
studied English institutions as closely as he studied the 
institutions of Rome. Buffon was led by English science 
into his attempt at a survey and classification of the 
animal world. It -was from the* works of Locke that 
Rousseau drew the bulk of his ideas in politics and 
education. 

Such an influence could, hardly have been aroused by 
English letters had they not 'given expression to what 
was the general temper of Europe at the time. The ces- 
sation of ]-eligious wars, the upgrowth of great states with 
a new political and administrative organization, the rapid 
progress of intelligence, showed their effect everywhere 
in the same rationalizing temper, extending not only over 
theology but over each department of thought, the same 
interest in political and social speculation, the same drift 
towards physical inquiiy, the same tendency to a diffusion 
and popularization of knowledge. Everywhere the tone 
of thought became secular, scientific, prosaic ; everywhere 
men looked away from the past with a certain contempt ; 
everyudiere the social fusion whioli followed on the 
wi-eck of tlie j\ridd]e Ages was expressing itself in a 
vulgarization of ideas, in an appeal from the world of 
learning to the world of general intelligence, in a reliance 
on the “ common sense ” of mankind. Nor was it only a 
uuit}^ of spirit which pervaded the literature of tlie eigh- 
teenth century. Everywhere there was as striking a,n 
identitj^ of form. In poetry this, showed itself in the 
death of the lyric, as in the universal popularity of the 
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rhetorical ode, in the loss of all tUdight in variety of 
poetic measure, and in the growing’ restriction of verse, 
to the single form of the ten-syllable line. I’rose loo 
(Iropped everywhere its grandeiii- with its obscurity ; and 
became the same quick, clear instrument (if thought in 
the Iiands of Addison as in those of Voltaii-e. 

How strongly tliis had become the bent of English let- 
ters was seen in the instance of Drydcn. In the slruggic 
of the Revolution he had struck liercely on the losing 
side, and England had answered his blows by a ehange 
of masters which ruined and beggared him. Rut li was 

111 these later years of his life that his iidluencu over 
English literature became supreme. He is the hrst of 
the great English writers in wliom letters asserted an 
almost public importance. The reverence witli which 
men touched in aftertitiie the liaiid of Pope, or listened 
to the voice of Johnson, or wandered beside liis lakes 
with Wordsworth, dates from the days when tlie wits of 
the Revolution clustered reverently round the old man 
■who sate in his arm-chair at Wills, discussing the last 
comedy, or recalling Ins visit to the blind poet of the 
‘‘ Paradise Lost.” It was by no mere figure that the 
group called itself a rcpiiblio of letters, and honored in 
Dryden the chosen chief of their rejmblie. lie bad done 
more than any man to create a literary class. It was Ids 
resolve to live by his pen t.hat first raised literature into 
a profession. In tlie stead of ‘gentlemen amusing a curi- 
ous leisure with works of fancy, or dependants wringing 
bread by their genius from a patron’s cai)rice, Dryden 
saw that the time liad come for the author, trusting for 
support to the world of readers, and wielding a power 
over opinion which compensates for the smallness of his 
gains. But he was not only the first to create a literary 
class ; he was the first to impress the idea of literature 
on the English mind, blaster as he was alike of ])oetry 
and of prose, covering the fields both of imagination ami 
criticism, raising fur literary treatmeui all tlui more, 
prominent topics of the society al)out him, Dryden real- 
ized in his own personality the existence of a new power 
which was thenceforth to tell steadily on the world. 
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A]i<1 10 this power he gave Tor nearly a century its form 
and direeiion. fn its outer shape us in its inner spu'i! 
oiir literature obeyed the iiupidse he had given ii iVoin 
the iH‘giuniiig of the eighteenth' ctmtury till near its close. 
I [is. inliuence told espeeia !ly on poetry. Dryden remained 
a poet ; ev(!n in liis most arg-iimentutive pieces his subject 
seizes liini in a poetic way, and prosaic as much of Ids 
treatment may he, lie is always ready to rise into sudden 
bursts of imagery and fancy. But he was a poet- with a. 
prosruc end ; liis aim was not simjdy to express beautiful 
things in the most beaiitifnl way, hut to invest riitional 
things with such an amount of {>oetic expression as may 
make them at once rational and })octic, to use poetry as 
an exquisite form for argument, rhetoric, per.sua.sion, to 
charm indeed, )>ut primarily to convince. Poetry no 
longer lield itself apart in the [Jiire world of the imagina- 
tion, no longer concerned itself simply with the beautiful 
ill all thing.s, or sought for its result in the sense of plea.s- 
nre which an exquisite representation of what is beautiful 
in man or uaturt) stirs in its reader. It narrowed its 
spliere, and attached itsedf to man. But from all that is 
deepest and noblest in man it was shut off by the reac- 
tion from Puritanism, liy the weariness of religious strife, 
by the disbelief that had sprung from religious (jontro- 
versy; and it limited itself rigidly to man's outer life, to 
his sensuous enjoyment, liistoil and labor, his politics, his 
.society. The limitation, no doubt, had its good -.sides; 
with it, if not of it, came a greater correctness and pre- 
cision in the nse of word.s and })hrase.s, a (dearei’aml more 
perspicuous style, a new sense of order, of just ari-auge- 
ment. of jivopriety, of good taste. But with it cume a 
sense of uniformity, of monotony, of diilness. In Dryden 
indeed this was combated if not wholly beaten off by his 
amazing force ; to the last there was an animal verve ami 
swing about tlie man that conquered age. But around 
him and after him the duluess gathered fast. 

Of hardly less moment than Drydeu’s work in })netry 
W.1S his work in prose. In continuity and grandeur in- 
deed, as in grace and music of phrase, tlie new prose of 
the Restorudou fell far short of the prose of Hooker or 
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Tpi'emv Tavlor, bnt its clear nervous slvnoture, its hanJi- 
ils~i awl flexibility, ita variety awl case, bU« it tar better 
fer tile work of popularization on iv uo i Utera hire was 
now to enter. It flttecl it fertile work ot journalmra, and 
every day ioOTualism was playing a larpii part iii the 
political education of EngUsliiiion. Itlittcd it to express 
the life of towns. With the general cxleiiaioii ol pros- 
perity and trade Ibo town was eoimiig into greater jiroiiii- 
Liice as an clement of national lile ; awl l.owloii above 
all was drawing to it the wealth awl oul tore which had 
till now been diffused through the poop « at large. It 
was natural that this tendency should be reflected in 
literature ; from the age of the Re.storatu)n indeed litera- 
ture had been more and more becoming an expression of 
the life of towns ; and it was towii-lifu which was now 
givin'^ to it its cliara(3ter ainl form. As cities ceased to 
be regarded simply as centres of trade a, ad money-getting, 
and fcearae habitual homes for tlie richer and more cul- 
tured ; as men woke to the pleasiire and iroedom ot 
the new life which developed itscli iu the street and the 
mall, of its quicker movement, its greater ease, its abun- 
dance of social intercourse, its keener taste, .its subtler 
and more delicate courtesy, its How of conversation, the 
stately and somewhat tedious prose-writer of days gone 
by passed into the briefer and nimbler essayist. 

' What ruled writer and reader alike was t he new-foinul 
pleasure of talk. The use of coffee had only come in a,t 
tlie dose of the civil wars; hut already Londuu and the 
biu’ger towns were crowded with c()rfec-housos. "|'he 
})opularity of the coffee-house sprang not from its cnlhH*, 
l)iit from the new pleasure wliieh men found in their chat 
over (he coffee-cup. And from the coffetylmnsi^ siirang 
the Essay. The talk of Addison and S toelo is^ tlie bright- 
est and easiest talk that was ev<‘rputin print: but its 
literary charm lies in this, that it is strictly talk. 'I'he 
essayist is a gentleman who chats to a world of gentle- 
men, and whoso chat is shaped and colored by a sense of 
what lie owes to his' company, lie must inteTcst and 
entertain, he may not bore them ; and so his form innst 
be short; essay or sketeh, or.tale or letter. So loo his 
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style must ])e simjile, tlie sentences clear and qnoia1)le, 
g'( )< It i sense ready yacjked for carriage. Strength of phrase, 
inrricacy of structure, height of tone rvere all necessarily 
haiiished fj-oin sucli prose as we banisli them from ordi- 
inu-y eonversiU-ion. There was no room for pedantry, for 
the osir-ntatioiis display for learning, for puinponsness, 
for affectation. 'J1ie essayist had to think, as a talker 
should think, more of good taste tluui of imaginative ex- 
cellence, of propriety of expression than of gi'andetir of 
jdirase. Idle deeper themes of the \i'orhl or man were 
denied to him ; if he i-oiiches them it is superfieially, witli 
a decorous dulness, or on their more humorons side with 
a geuile irony tluit shows how faint their hohl is on him. 
Ju Addison’s chat the war of churches shrinks into a pup- 
pet-show, and the strife of politics loses soiaetljing of its 
lictitious earnestness us the humoiist views it from the 
standpoint of a lady’’s patches. It was equally impossible 
to deal with the liereer passions and subtler emotions of 
man. Sliakspere’s liumor and sublimity, his fitful transi- 
tions from mood to mood, his wild bursts of laughter, his 
passion of tears, Hamlet or Hamlet’s gravedigger, Lear 
or Lear's fool, would have startled the readers of the 
“ Spectator ” as they would startle the groiipi in a modern 
drawing-room. 

But if deeper and grander themes were denied him the 
essayist had still a world of his own. He felt little of 
the pressure of those spiritual problems that had weighed 
on the temper of his fathers, but the removal of the ptres- 
siire left liim a gay, light-liearted, good-humored observer 
of the social life about him, amused and glad to lie amused 
by it all, looking on witha leisurely and somewhat indo- 
lent interest, a quiet enjoyment, a quiet skepticism, ashy 
reserved consciousness of their beauty and poetry, at the 
lives of common men and common \vomcn. It is to the 
essayist that wo owe our sense of tlie infinite variety and 
jiioturesqueness of the human world about us; it was he 
who for the first time made every street and every house 
teem -with living people for us, who found a subtle in- 
terest in their bigotries and prejudice, their incomsisten- 
cies, their eccentricities, their oddities, who gave to their 
VoL. IV.— 8 
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very- <lnlnoss a cliarm. In a word it was be wbo first 
o[Hin«d to men the world of modern (ietion. Nor does 
Eijylish literature owe less to him in its form. Humor 
bus always been an English, qiudity, but witlithe essay ist 
humor for the first time severed itself from faree ; it was 
no lunger forced, riotous, extravagant; it' ae(i[uir(‘d taste, 
gentleness, adroitness, finesse, lightness of tomdi, a deli- 
cate coloring of playful fancy. It preserved indiHul ity 
(dd sympathy witli pity, with passion ; butit learned how 
to piiss witli more case into pathos, into love, into the 
rewrenco that touches us as we smile. And hand in 
hand with his new development of humor went a mod- 
eration won from humor, whether in matters of religion, 
of politics, or society, a literary courtesy and reserve, a 
well-bred temperance and modesty of tone and phrase. It 
was in the hands of the town-bred essayist that our liter- 
ature first became urbane. 

It is strange to contrast this urbanity of literature with 
the savage ferocity wliieh characterized political contro- 
versy in the England of the Revolution and the Georges, 
Never has the strife of warring parties been caiTietl on 
with so utter an absence of truth or fairness ; never has 
the language of political opponents stooped to such 
depths of Goanseness and scurrility. From the age of 
Boliiigbroke to the age of Burke the g'ravest statesmen 
were not ashamed to revile one another with invective 
only worthy of the fish-market. vVnd outside the legis- 
lature the tone of attack was ev.en move brutal. Grub- 
street ransacked the whole vocabulary of abuse to lind 
epithets for Walpole. Gciy amidst- general applause set 
the statesmen of his day on the public stage in the guise 
of highwaymen and pickpoc-kets. “It is difficult to de- 
termine,” said the witty plaj'^wright, “ whether the fine 
gentlemen imitate the gentlemen of the road, or the gcu- 
tlemen of the road the fine gentlemen.” Much of this 
viruleiico sprang, no doubt, from -a real contempt of the 
selfi,shiiess and corruption which disgraced the polities 
of the time, butit was far from being wholly due to this. 
In selfishness and corruption iiuleed the statesmen of the 
Georgian era were no worse than their predecessors , 


(jf udlitifra'i iu.'litHi had lisen willi tli« liuvoliilioii. Cvnh; 
us was Waipnle, johiker us was Newoasih;, it would ha 
absurd to coinpara thair conception ol; j)iib]ic dutv, tiicir 
conduct oi‘ public ufhiirs, witli that oi' the Daiibys and 
vSuuderhmds of the ilcstoration. 

What had I’caJly Imppened was a change not in the at- 
titude of statesmen towards the nation, but in the alti- 
tude of the nation at large towards the elans that; governed 
it. From the triumph of ibirilanism in 1U40 the supreme, 
irresistihio ibrce in Fnglish politics Inul hecji national 
o]nnion. It created the Long Farliament, It gave it its 
victory over the Cluirch and the t.'vown. When a strange 
turn of events placed Piiritaiiism in antagonism to it, it 
crushed Puritanism as easily as it had crushed Royalty, 
It was natiomil opinion which restored the Stuarts ; and 
no sooner did the Stuarts cross its will than it threatened 
their throne in the Popish Plot and swept them from the 
country in the Revolution. The stubborn purpose of 
William wrestled in vain with its tunis of sentiment; 
even the genius of Marlborougli proved helpless in a 
contest with it. It was indeed irresistible whenever it 
acted. But as yet it acted only by spurts. It had no 
wish to interfere with the general course of administra- 
tion or [to) icy: in the bulk of the nation indeed there 
was neither the [tolitieal knowledge nor tlie sustained 
interest; in politics which could liave promjtted such an 
interference. It was only at critical moments, when 
great interests were at stake, interests which it could 
understand and on wliich its mind was made up, tliat the 
nation roused itself and shook its mighty mane." The 
reign of tlie Stuarts indeed did much to create a more 
general and continuous attention to public afhiirs. In 
the strife of the Exclusion Bill and iu the Popish Plot 
Shaftesbury taught liow' to agitate" opinion, liow to 
rouse this lagging attentum, this dormant energy of the 
people at large ; and liis opj)onenls learned the art from 
liim. The common statement that our two great modern 
parties, the Whig and the Tory, date from the Petitioners 
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spite of its hate ; it revolted against debt and taxation, 
and taxes and debt grew heavier and lieaviev in the 
teeth of its revolt. Its prejudice against Nonconformists 
remained as fanatical as ever, and yet Nonconformists 
worshipped in their chapels and served as aldermen or 
mayors with perfect security. What made this the 1 jit- 
terin’ was the fact that neither a change of ministers nor 
of sovereign brought about any in the system of govs-rn- 
ment. Under the Tory Anne tlie policy of England re- 
mained practieall}^ as VTIiig as under tlie Whig William, 
Nottingliam and Haiioy did as little to restore the moa- 
arcliy or tlie Church as yoiuei'.s or Godolphin. 

In driving James to a foreign land, indeed, in making 
him dependent on a foreign Court, the Revolution had 
effectually guarded itself from any undoing of its work. 
So long as a Stuart Pretender existed, so long as he re- 
mained a tool in the hands of France, every monarch that 
the Revolution placed on the English throne, and eveiy 
servant of such a monarch, was forced to cling to the 
principles' of the Revolution and to the men who were 
most certain to fight for them. With a Parliament of 
landed gentry and Churchmen behind him Harley could 
not be drawn into measures which would effectively 
alienate the merchant or the Dissenter ; and if Boiing- 
broke's talk was more reckless, time wa.s not given to 
show wlietlier his designs were more than talk. Thei'e 
was in fact but one course open for the Tory who lialed 
what the Revolution had done, and that was the recall 
of the Stuarts. Such a recall would have brought liim 
much of wliat he wanted^ But it would have brought 
him more that he did not want. Tory as he might ]) 0 , 
he was in no luimor to sacrifice English freedom and 
English religion to his Toryism, and to recall the Stuarts 
was to sacrifice both. None of the Stuart exiles would 
forsake their faith ; and promise what they might, Eng- 
land had learned too well what such pledges W(3re wortli 
to set another Catholic on the tlirone. The more earnest 
a Catholic he was indeed, and no one disputed the ear- 
nestness of the Stuarts, the more impossible was it for 
him to reign without striving to bring England over to 
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wLile it dGiUi <i fatid blow to tlie Tory cause. England 
Wtis si ill avi.'rse from a return of the Stuarts; and the 
suspicion of Jacobite designs not only alienated the trad- 
itig classes, who shruidc from ilic* blow to public credit 
which a Jacobite repudiation of the debt would bring 
about, blit deadened the zeal even of the parsons and 
soiiires. The ludk liowever of the 'Fiu-y party were fur 
from turning Jacobites, tlmugli they might play at dis- 
loyally out of Initred of the Honse of Hanover, and solace 
themselvu.s foi- the triuinjJi of their o])j)onents by pass- 
ing the decanter over the water-jug at llic toast of* “the 
King.” What they did was to withdraw from public 
affairs altogether; to hunt and farm and appear at quar- 
ter-sessions, and to leave the work of government to the 
Whigs. 

While the Whigs were thus freed from aii}^ effective 
pressure from their political opponents they found one of 
their great difficulties becoming weaker with every year 
that passed. Up to this time the main stuinbling-biock 
to the Wliig party had been the influence of the Church. 
But predominant as tluit influence seemed at the close of 
tlie Ke volution, the Church was now sinking into politi- 
cal insignificance. In heart indeed England remained 
-religious. In the middle class the old Puritan spirit 
lived on unchanged, and it was from this class that a re- 
ligious revival burst forth at the close of Walpole's ad- 
ministration which changed after a time tlie whole tone 
English society. But during the fifty years which pre- 
ceded this outburst we see little save a revolt against 
religitm and against ehnrclies in either tlie higher classes 
or the ])ooi‘. Among the wealthier and more educated 
Englishmen the progress of free inquiiy, the aversion 
from theological strife which liad been left behind them 
by the Civil Wars, the new political and material chan- 
nels o[iened to human energy wore producing a general 
indifference to all (piestions of religious speculation or 
religiniis life. In the higher circles “every one laughs," 
said Montesrpiieu on his visit to England, “if one talks 
of religion." Of the prominent statesmen of the time 
the greater part were unbelievers in any form of Chris- 
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tianity, and distinguished for the grossness and immor- 
iditj of their lives. Driinhenness and foul talk were 
thought no discredit to Walpole. A later prime minister, 
tlie Duke of Grafton, was in the hahit of appearing with 
his mistress at the play. Purity and fidelity to the mar- 
riage vow were sneered out of fashion ; and Lord Ches- 
terfield, in his letters to his son, instructs him in the art 
of seduction as part of a polite education. 

At the other end of the social scale hi}?- the masses of 
tlie poor. They were ignorant and brutal to a degree 
wliich it is hard to conceive, for the increase of popula- 
tion winch followed on the growth of towns and the de- 
velopment of commerce had been met by no effort for 
tlieir religious or educational improvement. Not a new 
parish had been created. Hardly a single new church 
had been built. Schools there were none, save the gram- 
mar schools of Edward and Elizabeth. The rural peas- 
antry, who were fast being reduced to pauperism by the 
abuse of the poor-laws, were left without much moral or 
religious training of any sort. “We saw but one Bible 
in the parish of Cheddar,” said Hannah More at a far 
later time, “and that was used to prop a * flower-pot.” 
Within the towns things were worse. There was no 
effective police : and in great outbreaks the mob of Lon- 
don or Birmingham burnt houses, flung open ])risons, 
and sacked and pillaged at their will. The criminal class 
gathered boldness and numbers in the face of ruthless 
laws which only testified to the terror of society, laws 
which made it a capital crime to cut down a eheriT-ia-ee, 
and. whieli strung up tweiity young thieves of a morning 
ill front of Newgate ; while the introduction of gin gave 
a new impetus to drunkenness. In the streets of London 
gin-shops at one time invited every passer-by to get 
drunk for a penny, or dead drunk for twopence. Miioh 
C)f this social degradation was due without doubt to the 
apathy and sloth of the priesthood. A shrewd, if pref 
•iidiced, observer, Bishop Burnet, brands the English 
clergy of his day p the most lifeless in Europe, “the 
most remiss of^ their labors in private and the least severe 
of their .lives*’ A large number of prelates were mere 
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Wliig partisans with no higher aim than that of promo- 
tion. The levees of the Ministers were crowded with 
lawn sleeves. A Welsli bishop avowed that he had seen 
Iiis diocese but once, and habitually resided at the lakes 
of Westmoreland. The system of pluralities whieh en- 
abled a single clergyman to hold at the same time a num- 
l)er of livings turned the W’-ealtliier and more learned of 
the clergy into absentees, while the bulk of them were 
indolent, poor, and without social consideration. 

Their religious imiotivity told necessarily on tlieir 
political influence ; hut what most weakened their iii- 
flueiice was the severance between the bulk of the priest- 
hood and its natural leadeivs. Tlie ])ishops, who wmie 
now chosen exclusively from among the small num])t>r 
of Whig ecclesiastics, were left politically powerless by 
the estrangement and hatred of their clergy ; while the 
cdergy themselves, drawn by their secret tendencies to 
Jacobitism, stood sulkily apart from any active iiiterfei'^ 
ence with public affairs. Tlie prudence of the Whig 
statesmen aided to maintain this ecclesiastical immo- 
bility, The Saeheverell riots had taught them what 
terrible forces of bigotry and fanaticism lay slumbering 
under this thin crust of inaction, and they were careful 
to avoid all that could rouse these forces into life. When 
the Dissenters pressed for a repeal of the Test and Cor- 
poration Acts, Walpole openly avowed his dread of 
aw'aking the passions of religious hate by such a measure, 
and satisfied them by an aiiiinal act of indemnity for any 
breach of these penal statutes. By a complete absti- 
nence from all ecclesiastical questions no outlet wuis left 
for the bigotry of tlie people at large, while a suspension 
of the meetings of Convocation deprived the clergy of 
their natural centre of agitation and opposition. 

And while the Churcli tlins ceased to he a formidable 
enemy, the Crown became a friend. Under Anne the 
throne had regained much' of the older influence which 
it lost through William’s unpopularity ; but under the 
tw'o sovereigns who followed Anne the x>ower of the 
Crown lay absolutely dormant. They were strangers, to 
whom loyalty in its personal sense was impossible ; and 
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their eliaracter as nearly approaulied iiisig-nificaiice as it 
is possible for human clmiracter to a])j>roiU'h it. I'oth 
were honest and straightforward men, who frankly ae- 
eepted the irksome position of constitutional kings. Hut 
neither luid aipy qualities which eonld make their honesty 
attractive to tlie people at lai-ge. The tein[)er of (d'orge 
tiie First was that of a gentleman usher; and Ids one 
care was to get money for Ids favorites and liimself. 
I'ln^ temper of (reorge the Sec(md was that of a drill-ser- 
geant, who believed himself masti'r of his realm while he 
fejieated tiie lessons he had learne<l from his wife, and 
which his wife had learned from the Minister. Their. 
Court is familiar enough in the witty memoirs of the 
time; but as ])oiitical figures the two (Heorges are almost 
abseJit from our history. William of Orange, while rul- 
ing in most home matters by the advice of his Ministers, 
had not only used the power of rejecting bills passed by the 
two Houses, but had kept in his owji hands the control 
of foreign affairs. Anne had never yielded even to MaiT 
borough her exclusive right of dealing with Church pre- 
ferment, and had presided to the lust at the Cabinet 
Councils of her ministers. But witli the accession of the 
Georges these reserves passed away. Ko sovereign since 
Anne’s death has appeared at a Cabinet Council, or has 
ventured to refuse his a.s.sent to an Act of Parliament. 
As Elector of Hanover indeed the King still dealt with 
Continental affairs : but his personal interference roused 
an increasing jealousy, while it affected in a very .slight 
degree the foreign policy of his English Counsellors.. 

England, in short, was governed not by the King but 
])y the Whig Minister.?. But their power was doubled 
by the steady support of the very kings the}* displaced. 
The first two sovereigns of the House of Hanover believed 
they oived their throne to the Wliigs, and looked on the 
siqjport of the Whigs as the true basis of tbeir monarchy. 
The new raonarchs had no longer to dread the spectre of 
rc'publicanisin which had liaunted the Stuarts and even 
Anne, whenever a Whig domination threatened her; for 
r' publicanism was dead. , Nor w'as there the older anxiety 
to the prerogative to sever the monarchy from the 
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Whigs, for the ])OiiiHls of the prerogative were now de- 
finetl hy law, and tiie Whigs were as zealous as any d'<n’y 
could ])e in ]>rescrving whai reuuiiued. Frotu the acces- 
sion of ffeorgt^ the First tlierefort; to the deatli of George 
the Second the wliole induenee of the Crown was thrown 
into the Whig scale : and if its direet power was gone, 
its indirect inlluence was still powerful. It was indeed 
the more powerful thattlie Itevolution had put an end to 
the dread that its iidiuence could be used in any strag- 
gle against liberty. “ 'I’lie generality of tlie world here,” 
said "the new Wliig Chancellor, Lord Cow[ier, to King 
George, “is so much in love with the advantages a king 
of Great Britain has to bestow without the least exceed- 
ing the bounds of law, that ’tis wholly in your majesty's 
power, by showing your power in good time to one or 
other of them, to give which party you please a clear ma- 
jority ill all succeeding parliaments.” 

It was no w'onder therefore that in the first of the now 
King’s parliaments an overwhelming majority appeared in 
support of the Whigs. But the continuance of that 
majority for more than thirty years wuis not wholly due 
to the unswerving support wliicdi the Crown gave its 
Ministers or to the accession of the Tories. In some 
measure it was due to the excellent organization of the 
Whig party. While their adversaries were divided by 
differences of principle and without leaders of real emi- 
nence, the Whigs stood as one man on the principles of 
the Revolution and produced great leaders who carried 
them into effect. Tliey submitted with admirable dis- 
cipline to the guidance of a knot of great nobles, to the 
houses of Bentinck, Manners, Oamphell, and Cavendish, 
to the Fitzroys and Lennoxes, the Russells and Gren- 
villes, families whose resistance to the Stuarts, whose 
share in the Revolution, Avhose energy in setting the line 
of Hanover on the throne, gave them a claim to power. 
It was due yet more largely to the activity with which 
the Whigs devoted themselves to the gaining and pre- 
serving an ascendancy in the House of Commons. The 
support of the commercial classes and of the great towns 
was secured not only by a resolute raaint'^nance of public 
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credit:, but by tlie special attention -wliicli each ministry 
paid to questions of trade and finance. Peace and the 
reduction of the land-tax conciliated the farmers and the 
landowners, while the J acobite sympathies of the bulk of 
the set Hires, and their consotpieiit withdrawal Iroiu all 
^hare in politics, threw even the representation of the 
shires for a time into Whig hands. Of the county members, 
who formed the less numerous but the weightier part oi the 
lower House, nine-tenths were for some years relatives and 
dependents of the great Whig families, hi or were coarser 
means of controlling Parliament neglected. The w'eaith 
of tlie Whig houses was lavishly spent in securing a 
monopoly of the small and corrupt coiistitueiiGies u Ivich 
made up a large iiart of the borough representation. It 
was spent yet more unscrupulously in parliamentary 
bribery. Corruption was older than Walpole or the Whig 
Ministers, for it sprang out of the very transfer of power 
to the House of Commons which had begun with the 
Restoration. The transfer was complete, and the House 
was supreme in the State; but while freeing itself from 
the control of the Crown, it was as yet imperfectly re- 
sponsible to the people. It was only at election tiine that 
a member felt the pressure of public opinion. The se- 
crecy of parliamentary proceedings, which had been need- 
ful as a safeguard against royal interference with debate, 
served as a safeguard against interference on tlie [/art of 
constituencies. This strange union of immense power 
with absolute ;freedom from responsibility brought about 
its natural results in the bulk of members. A vote was 
too valuable to be given without recomjiense, and par- 
liamentary support had to be bought by [daces, pensions, 
and bribes in hard cash 

But dexterous as was their management, and compact 
as was their organization, it was to nobler qualities than 
these that the Whigs owed their long rule over England. 
Facifous and selfish as much of t.heir couduot proved, 
they were true to their principles, and their princijiles 
were those for wdiieh England had been struggling 
through two hundred years. ' The right to free govern- 
p-"tQnt, to freedom of conscience, and to freedom of speech, 
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had been declared indeed in tlie Revolution of 1688. 
But these rights owe their definite establishment as the 
recognized basis of national life and national action to 
the age of the Georges. It was the long and unlnoken 
fidelity to free principles with which the Whig adminis- 
tration was conducted that made constitutional govern- 
ment a part of the very life of Englishmen. It was their 
government of Engiaml year after year on the principles 
of the Revolution tliat converted these principles .into 
national habits. Before their long rule was over Eng- 
lishmen had forgotten that it was j)ossible to j^ersecute 
fur difference of opinion, or to put down the liberty of 
the press, or to tamper with the administration of justice, 
or to rule without a Parliament. 

That this policy was so firm!}’ gi-asped and so .steadily 
carried out was due above all to the genius of Robert 
Walpole. Walpole was born in 1676; and he had 
entered Parliament two years before the death of William 
of Orange as a young Norfolk landowner of lair fortune, 
with the tastes and air of tlie class from which he sprang. 
His big, square figure, his vulgar good-humored face 
were those of a common countij squire. And in Walpole , 
the squire underlay the statesman to the last. He was 
ignorant’ of books, he “ loved neither writing nor read- 
ing,” and if he had a taste for art, his real love was for 
the table, the bottle, and tbe chase. He rode as hard as 
he drank. Even in moments of political peril, the first 
desjiatch he would open was the letter from his game- 
keeper. There was the tcmpei- of the Norfolk fox-hunter 
in the “ doggedness ” which Marlborougli noted as his 
characteristic in the burly scdf-confi(l(3nce wbieli de- 
clared “ If I had not been ITime Minister I should have 
been Archbishop of Canterbury,” in Hie stubbf)ru courage 
wliicli conquered tlie awkwardness of his earlier efforts 
to speak or met single-handed at the last the bitter 
attacks of a host of enemies. There was the same temper 
in the genial good-humor which became with liiin a new 
force in politics. ISio man was ever more fiercely at- 
tacked by speakers and writers, but he brought in no 
“gagging-Act” for the press; and though the lives of 
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iVKJst of his assailants were in his luinds through their 
intrigues with the Pretender, he made little use of. liis 
power over them. 

Where his country breeding showed itself most, how- 
ever, was ill the shrewd, narrow, honest character of his 
mind. Though lie saw veiy clearly, he could not sec 
far, and lie would not believe what he could not see. 
Mis jirosaic good sense turned skeptically away from the 
}i<i(‘tic and passionate si<les of human feeling. Appeals to 
the loftier or purer motives of action he laughed at as 
“suhool-hoy iliglits.” For young members who talked 
of public virtue or patriotism he had one good-natured 
answer ; You will soon come off that and grow wiser.” 
Bat he was thoroughly straiglitforward and true to his 
own convictions, so far as they went. “ Robin and I are 
two lionest men,” tlio Jacobite Shippen owned in later 
years, when contrasting him with his factious opponents: 
‘Mie is for King- George and I am for King James, but 
those men with long cravats only desire place either 
under King George or King James.” What marked him 
off from his fellow-Whigs however was not so much tlie 
clearness with which Walpole saw the value of the 
political results which the llevoliition had won, or the 
fidelity with which he carried out his “■ Revolution ])rin,- 
cipjles;” it was the sagaeitv with which lie gras])ed the 
conditions on which alone Enghuid could he hi-oiiuht t o a 
<piiet acceptance of both of them. Me never hid fnun 
himself that, weakened and broken as it was, 'roryi'.in 
lived on in the bulk of the nation as a spirit of sullen o])- 
positiori, an opposition that enuhl not rise into active 
revolt so long as the Pretender remained a Ciitholic, hut 
wiiich fed itself with hopes of a Stuart who would at 
last befriend English religion and English liherty, and 
which in the meanwhiltj lay ready to give force and viru- 
lence to any outbreak of strife at home. On a temper 
sucli as this argument was wasted. The only agency 
that could deal with it was the agency of time, the slow 
wearing away of prejudice, tiie slow upgrowtli of new 
ideas, the gradual conviction that a Stuart restoration 
was hopeless, the as gradual recognition of the benefits 
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which had bceJi win by the lievolution, and wliieli were 
secured by the maintenance of the House of Hanover 
upon tlie throne. 

Such a transition would he hindered or delayed by * 
every outbreak of political or religious controversy that 
clmnges or reforms, however wise in themselves, must 
necessarily bring with tiiem ; and Walpole held that no 
reform was as impoi-tunt to the country at large as a 
national reunion and settlement. ISIot less ketm ami 
steady was his sense of the necessity of external })eaee. 
To provoke or to sulTev new struggles on the (Jonlinenl 
was not only to rouse fresh resentment in a people who 
still longed to withdraw from all part in foreign wars ; 
it was to give fresh force to the Pretender by hu'cing 
France to use him as a tool against England, and to give 
fresh life to Jacobitisni by stirring fresli hopes of the 
Pretender’s return. It was for this reason that Waljiole 
clung steadily to a policy of peace. But it was not at 
once that he could force such a policy either on the Whig 
party or on the King. Though his vigor in tlie cause of 
his party had earned him the bitter liostility of the Tories 
in the later years of Anne, and a trumped-up charge of 
peculation had served in 1712 as a pretext for expelling 
him from the House and committing him to the Tower, 
at the accession of Greorge the First Walpole was far from 
holding the commanding jtosition he was soon to as- 
sume. The stage indeed was partly cleared for him hy the 
lealousy with which the new sovereign regarded the men 
who had till now served as chiefs of the Whig.s, Though 
the first Hanoverian Ministry was drawn wholly frosn 
the Whig party, its leaders and Marl bo rough found tliein- 
selves alike set aside. But even had they regained their 
old power, time must soon have removed them: for 
Wliarton and Halifax died in 1715, and 1710 saw the 
fleat.h of iSomers and the imbecility of Marlborough. The 
man to whom the King entrusted the direcuon of affairs 
was tlie new SecrGtaay of State, Lord Townsliend. His 
merit with George the First lay in his having negotiated 
a Barrier Treaty with Holland in 1700 by which the 
Dutch were secured in the possession of a greater uumher 
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of fortresses iu the Netherhinds than they had garrisoned 
before the war, on condition of their guaranteeing’ tlio 
suocossioii of the House of Hanover. The King had 
'always looked on this treaty as the, great support of liis 
cause, and on its negotiation as representing lliat union 
of Holland, Hanover, and the Whigs, to which lui orved 
his throne. Townshend’s fellow Secretary was GeiieraJ 
Stanl’jopc, wlio had woii fame both as a soldier and a 
politician, and rvho was now’ raised to tlie peeriige. It 
was as Townshend’s l)rother-iii-la,w, rather than from a 
sense of his actual ability, that Walpole successively 
occupied the posts of Paymaster of the Forces, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and First Lord of the Treasury, in the 
new administration. 

The first work of the new' Ministry was to meet a 
desperate attempt of the Pretender to gain the throne.- 
There \vas no real hope of success, for the active Jaco- 
bites ill England w'ere few, and the Tories were broken 
and dispirited by the fall of their leaders. The policy 
of Bolingbroke, as Secretary of State to the Pretender, 
■was to defer action till he had secured help from Charles 
the Twelfth of Sweden, and had induced Xewds tlie 
Fourteenth to lend a few thousand men to aid a Jaco- 
bite rising. P»ut at the moment of action the death of 
Lewis ruined all hope of aid from France ; tlie hope of 
Swedish aid proved as fruitless; and in spite of Moling- 
broke’s counsels James Stuart resolved to net alone. 
Without informing his new IMinister, he ordered the 
Earl of Mar to give the signal for revolt in tlio .Noi'th. 
In Scothand the triumph of the Whigs meant the con- 
tiruiance of ihc House of Argyle in power; and the 
rival. Highland clans were as ready to fight the Canq)- 
holls under Mar as they had been ready to fight them 
under .Dundee or Montrose. But Mar was a leader of a 
(lifTereut stamj) from these. In September, ITlb, six 
tfumsand .Highlanders joined him at Perth, but Itis 
cowsmlice or want of conduct kept this army idle till 
the Duke of Argyle had gathered forces to meet it in an 
indecisive engagement at Sh'eriffmuir. The Pretender, 
who arrived too late for. the action, proved a yet more 
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sluggish and incapable leader than Mar: and at the 
close of the year an advance of sis thousand men under 
General Carpenter drove James over-sea again and dis- 
persed the clans to their liiils. In England the danger 
passed away like a dream. The accession of the new 
King had been followed bj' some outbreaks of riotous 
discontent: ])ut at the talk of Higliland risings and 
French invasions Tories and Whigs alike rallied round 
the throne ; while the ai-my, which had bitterly resented 
the interruption of its victorit'.s by the treachery of .St. 
John, and hailed with delight the restoration of Marl- 
borough to its command, went hotly for King George, 
The suspension of tlie Habeas Corpus Act, and the 
arrest of their leader. Sir William Wyndham, cowed 
the Jacobites ; and not a man stirred in the west wheii 
Ormond appeared off the coast of Devon and called on 
his party to rise. Oxford alone, where the University 
was a hotbed of Jacobitisin, sliowed itself restless ; and 
a few of the Catholic gentry rose in Northumberland, 
under Lord Derwentwater and Mr. Forster. The arrival 
of two thousand Highlanders who had been .sent to join 
them by Mar spurred these insurgents to march into 
Lancashire, where the Catholic party was strongest: 
but they were soon cooped up in Preston, and driven to 
a surrender. 

The Ministry availed itself of their triumph to gratify 
the Nonconformists by a repeal of the Schism and 
Occasional Conformity Acts, and to venture on a great 
constitutional change. Under the Triennial Bill in 
William’s reign the duration of a Parliament was limited 
to three years. Now that the House of Commons, how- 
ever, \vas become the ruling power in the State, a change 
was absolutely re(|iiired to secure steadiness and fixity 
of political action; and in 1716 this neee.ssity coincided 
with the desire of the Whigs to maintain in power a 
thoroughly Wliig Parliament. Tlie duration of Pailia- 
ment was therefore extended to seven years by the 
Septennial Bill. But while (lie Jacobite rising pro- 
duced these important changes at liome, it broaght 
about a yet more momentous change in English policy 
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alsi'oad. dditi foresight of William the Third in his 
attempt to secure European peace l.)y an alliance of tlie 
three Western powers, France, Holland, and England, 
was justified !)y the realization of his policy under 
(ieurge the First. Tlie new triple alliance was brought 
about by tlie practical advantages which it directly 
offered to the rulers in both England and France, a.s 
well as by the actual position of European jxditics. 
The landiiig of James in Scotland had (jiiickened tlie 
anxiety of King George for his removal to a more dis- 
tant refuge than Lorraine, and for the entire detach- 
ment of France from his cause. In Fi-ance on the other 
hand a political revolution had been caused by the death 
of Lewis the Fourteenth, whicli took place in Septem- 
ber, 1715, at the very hour of the Jacobite outbreak. 
Prom that moment the country had been ruled by the 
Duke of Orleans as Regent for the young King Lewis 
the Fifteenth. The boj’-’s health was weak ; and the 
Duke stood next to him in the succession to the crown, 
if Philip of Spain observed the renunciation of his riglits 
which he had made in the Treaty of Utrecht. It was 
well known, however, that Philip liad no notion of ob- 
serving this renunciation, and that he was already 
intriguing with a strong party in France against the 
hopes as well as the actual power of the Duke. Nor 
was Spain more inclined to adhere to its own renuncia- 
tions in the Treaty than its King. The constant dream 
of every Spaniard was to recover all that Spain liad 
given up, to win back her Italian dependencies, to win 
back Gibraltar where the English flag waved upon 
Spanish soil, to win back, above all, that monopoly of 
commerce with her dominions in America which Eng- 
land was now entitled to break in upon by the provis- 
ions of the Treaty of Utrecht. 

JA attempt such a recovery was to defy Europe ; for 
if the Treaty had stripped Spain of its fairest dejienden- 
cies, it had enriched almost every European state with 
its spoils. Savoy laid gained Sicily ; the Emperor held 
the Netherlands, with Naples and tlie Milanese: Hol- 
land looked on the Barrier fortresses as vital to its own 
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security; Eiigliuui if as yefe indifferent to tlie value of 
Gibraltar, clung leiiaciuiisly to the American 
But the luoldiiess of Cardiiiiil Alberoni, who was iic»w 
the Spanish illinister, accepted tlie risk ; and wldle his 
liu'istcr was iiitrigiiiiig against the Regent in Fj-ance, 
Alberoni nvoimsed aid to the Jacobite cause as a means 
of preventing the interference of England with his de- 
signs. In spite of failure in both countries he resolved 
Ijoidly on an attempt to recover the Italian provinces 
wliicii Philip had lost. He selected the Duke of Savoy 
as the weakest of his opponents ; and armaments greater 
than Spain laid seen for a century put to sea in 171T, 
and reduced the islaml of Sardinia. 'Flic blow, however, 
was Hardly needed to draw England and France to- 
gether. Tlie Abb6 Dubois, a confidant of tlie Regent, 
had already met the English King with his Secretary, 
Lord Stanhope, at the Hague; and entered into a com- 
pact, by which France guaranteed the Hanoverian line 
in England, and England the succession of the house of 
Orleans should Lewis the Fifteenth die without lieirs. 
The two powers were joined, though unwillingly, by 
Holland in an alliance, which v'as concluded on the 
basis of this compact ; and, as in William’s time, the 
existence of this alliance told on the whole aspect of 
European politics. Though in the summer of 1718 a 
strong Spanish force landed in Sicily, and made itself 
mastm of the island, the appearance of an English 
squadron in the Straits of Messina was followed by an 
engagement in which the Spanish fleet was all but de- 
stroyed. Alberoni strove to avenge the blow by fitting 
out ail armament of five thousand men, which the Duke 
of Ormond was to cominaiid, for a revival of the Jaco- 
bite rising in Scotland. But the shijis were wrecked in 
.the Bay of Biscay; and the accession of Austria with 
Savoy to the Triple Alliance, with the death of the 
King of Swmdeu, left Spain alone in the face of Euro[>e, 
The progress of the French armies in the north of Spain 
forced Philip at last to give way. Alberoni was dis- 
missed: and the Spanish forces tvere withdrawn! from 
Sardinia and Sicily. The last of these islands now 
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parsed to tlie Savoy l)eing’ compensated for its 

loss by the aec|uisition of Sardinia, from which its Duke 
took the title of King while the work of tiie Treaty of 
Dtrecht was completed by the Emperor's renunciation 
of liis claims on the erowji of Spain, and Fliilip’.s re- 
nunciation of his claims on the Milanese and the two 
Sicilies. 

Successfnl as tlie Ministiy liad been in its work of 
peEi.ee, the struggle bird disclosed the diftieulties whicii the 
<lo!,ihlc position of its new sovereign were to bring' upon 
Engliind. (leorge weis not only King of England ; lie 
was Elector of HEinover : and in his own mind lie cared 
far more for the interests of his Electorate thtiu for the 
interests of his kingdom. His first aim was to use the 
power of his new monarchy to strengthen his position 
in North CTermany. At this moment tliat position was 
mainly threatened by the hostility of the King of Sweden. 
Denmark had taken advantage of tlie-defeat'and absence 
of Charles the Twelfth to annex Bremen and Verden 
witli Schleswig and Holstein to its dorainions ; but in its 
dread of the Swedish King’s return it secured the help of 
Hanover by ceding the first two towns to the Electorate 
on*a promise of alliance in tlie war against him. The 
despatch of a British fleet into the Baltic with the pur- 
pose of overawing Sweden identified England with the 
policy of Hanover ; and Charles, who from the moment 
of his return bent his v/hole energies to regain what lie 
had lost, retorted by joining in the schemes' of Alberoni, 
and by concluding an alliance with the Russian CzEir, 
Peter the Great, ivho for other reasons was hostile to the 
court of Hanover, for a restoration of the Stuarts. luicidly 
for the new dynasty his plans were brought to an end sit 
the close of 1718 by his death at the siege of Frederieks- 
hall ; but the policy wliich provoked tiiom had already 
hrought about the dissolution of the Whig ifliuistry. 
T\1ien George pressed on his cabinet a treat)' of alliance 
by which England shielded Hanover and its'acquisitions 
from any efforts of the Swedish King, Townshend and 
M Eilpole gave a reluctant assent to a measure which they 
regarded as sacrificing English interests to tliat of tlie 
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Electorate, and as entangling the country 3 *et more i)i 
the affairs of the continent. For the riioinent indeed 
they yielded to the fact that Bremen and Verden were 
tiot 01113 : of the liighest importance to Hanover, which 
was bruugJit by them in contact with the sea, bnt of 
hardly less value to England itself, as they placed the 
mouths of the Elbe and the Weser, the chief inlets for 
British coininerce into Germany, in the liands of a irieudh' 
state. But the}- refused to take any further steps in 
carrying out a Hanoverian policy ; and they siiceessfnily 
withstood an attempt of the King to involve Englaml in 
a war with the Czar, when Russian tro(jps entered I^leck- 
lenburg. The resentment of George the First was sec- 
onded by intrigues among their fellow-ministers ; and in 
1717 Townshend and Walpole were forced to resign their 
posts. 

The want of their good sense soon made itself felt. In 
the reconstituted cabinet Lords Sunderiand and Stanhope 
remained supreme; and their first aim was to secure the 
maintenance of the Whig power b}- a constitutional 
change. Firm as was the hold of the Wliigs over the 
Commons, it might be shaken b_y a' revulsion of popular 
feeling, it might be ruined as it was destined to be ruined 
afterwards by a change in the temper of the King. Sun- 
derland sought a permanence of public polio}' which 
neither popular nor royal government could give in the 
changelessness of a fixed aristocracy with its centre in 
the Lords. Harley’s creation of twelve peers to ensure 
the sanction of tlie Lords to the Treaty of fJtreciit shotved 
tliat the Crown possessed a power of swamping tlie major- 
ity and changing the balance of o])iuion in the House <d' 
Beers. In 17'20 therefore the Ministry introduced a bill, 
suggested as was believed by Lord Sunderland, wliicli 
pi'ofessed to secure the liberty of the U]>per House l.>y 
limiting the power of the Crown in the creation of fresh 
Beers. The number of Peers was permanently fixed at 
the number then, sitting in the House ; and creations could 
only be made wdien vacancies occurred. Twenty-live 
hereditary Scotch Peers were substituted for the sixteen 
elected Peers for Scotland. The bill iiowever was stren- 
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passed to the Emperor, Savoy being comjuinsatod for its 
loss by the acquisition of Sardinia, from vvliicli its Duke 
took the title of King while tlie work ol’ tlu^ I'reaty of 
ITtreclit was completed by tl)e Em))croi‘’s renunc.iation 
of Ills claims on the erowti of Sj»a.iu, and Philip’s ?■(>- 
niinciabion of his claims on the Milanese and tht- two 
Sicilies. 

Snccessfu] a,s the Ministry liad boon in its work of 
j)eaGe,t]ic straggle ]ia<! disclosed, the diiramll Ics which the 
double })Osition of its inov sovereign were to bring upon 
England. George was not only King of England ; lie 
was Elector of Hanover : and in liis own mind he eared 
far more for the interests of his Electorate tha.n lor the 
interests of his kingdom. His tirst aim was to use the 
power of his new monarchy to strengthen his position 
ill hTortli Germany. At this inoiueut that position was 
mainly threatened by thehostility of the King of Sweden. 
Denmark had taken advantage of the-deleat ami absence 
of Charles the Twelfth to jinnex Bremen and V<u'den 
with Schleswig and Holstein to its dominions; but in its 
dread of the Swedish King’s return it secured the help of 
Hanover by ceding the lirst two towns to tlui Elociorate 
on»a promise of alliance in the war against him. The 
despatch of a British fleet into tlie Baiti(J with the pur- 
pose of overawing Sweden identified England with tlie 
policy of Hanover ; and Charles, who irom the moment 
of his return bent his whole energies to regain what he 
had lost, retorted by joining in tlie schemes of Alheroni, 
and by concluding an alliance with the Bussian C'/ar, 
•Peter the Great, who for other reasons was linsiili* lo llu^ 
court of Hanover, for a restorati<m of the Stuarts. Liie.kily 
for the new dynasty his plans were brought to an eml at 
the close of 1718 by Ids diaith at tlu; siege nj‘ Kiaalcrieks- 
hall ; but tlie policy wldeb iwovokoal tiitmi hail already 
brought about tlie dissolution of the Whig Ministry. 
When George jiressed on ids cabinet a treaty of alliam;c 
by whicli England shielded Hanover and its ac(|uisi(ions 
from any efforts of the Swedish King, Towiislumd and 
Wii.lpole gave a reluctant assent to a measure which t.luy 
regarded as sacrificing English interests to that of the 
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Electorate, and as entangling the country yet more in 
tlie affaii's of.' the continent. For the moment indeed 
llie,y yielded to llie fact that Bremen and \’"erden were 
not only of the higliest importance to Hanover, wliicli 
was brought by them in contact with the sen,, but of 
linadly less value to England itself, as they placed the 
months of the Elbe and the Weser, the chief inlets for 
British commerce into Geinnany, in the hands of a friendly 
state. But they refused to take any further steps in 
carrying out a Hanoverian policy ; and they successfully 
withstood an attempt of the King to involve England in 
a war with the Czai-, when Russian troops entered Meck- 
lenburg. The resentment of George the First was sec- 
onded by intrigues among their fellow-ministers ; and in, 
1717 Townshend and Walpole Avere forced to resign their 
posts. 

The want of their good sense soon made itself felt. In 
the reconstituted cabinet Lords Sunderland and Stanhope 
remained supreme ; and their first aim was to secure the 
maintenance- of the Whig power by a constitutional 
change. Firm as was the hold of the Whigs over the 
Commons, it might he shaken by a' revulsion of popular 
feeling, it miglit be ruined as it was destined to be ruined 
afterwards by a change in the temper of the King. Sun- 
derhind sought a permanence of public j)o]icy which 
neither popular nor royal government could, give in the 
changolessness of a fixed aristocracy with its centre in 
the Lords. Harley’s creation of twelve peers to ensure 
the sanction of the Lords to tli,e Treaty of Utrecht showed 
that the Crown po.ssessed a power of swamping the major- 
ity and changing the balance of opinion in the House of 
Peers. In 1720 therefore the .Ministry introduced a bill, 
suggested as was believed by Lord Sundcrlaiul, which 
])rofesscd to secure the liberty, of the l]])pcr House hy 
limiting the jiower of the Crown in the creation of fresli 
Peers. The number of Peers was pennaiiently fixed at 
the number then sitting in tliel-Ionse; and creations could 
only be made when vacancies occurred. Twenty-five 
hereditary Scotch Peers were substituted for the sixteen 
elected Peers for Scotland. The bill however was streii- 
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uoiisly opposed by Robert Walpole. Not only was it a 
luefLSure wbicli broke the political t|uiet wliioli h(! looked 
on as a necessity for the new government, but it janaal 
on Ills good sense as a statesman. It woiihl iii hu;!, have 
i'eiuler(id representative government impossible;. For 
roj)resentative government was now coming day In day 
more eom])leiely to mean government by llu' will of lln* 
House of (Jommous, carried out by a IMinistry vvjiudj 
served as ihe mouthpiece of that will. Jbit it was only 
fciiroiigh flK: prerogative of the Crown, as exercised under 
Hie advice of such a Ministry, that the 1‘eers could be 
forced to bow to the wall of the I^ow'er Ifoiise in matters 
where their opinion was adverse to that of tin; Commons ; 
and the proposal of Sunderland would have brought legis- 
iatiop and government to a dead lock. 

It was to Waljiole's ojiposition that the Peerng'e Rill 
owed Its defeat ; and tlris success forced his livals again 
to admit him, with Townshend, to a share in the Ministry, 
tliough they occupied sutiordiiiate offices. Ibit tliis 
amuigement was soon to yield to a more natural ouo. 
The sudden increase of English commerce hogot at this; 
moment the mania<)f specniation. Fver since the age of 
Elizabeth ihe nnkiiosvii wnailtli of Spanish America had 
acted like a spell upon the imagination of Englishmen, 
and Harley gave countenance to a South Sea (Jumpany, 
which promised a reduction of the. public dt'btas the ]>ri(ie 
of a monopoly of the Spanish trade. Spain however elung 
Jealously to her old prohibitions of all foreign commerce ; 
and the Treaty of Utreclit only won foi- England the right 
of engaging in the negro slave-trade witli its dominions 
and of despatching a single ship to tlie coast of S])a.uish 
America. Rut in spite of all tliis tlie Couipa,ny again 
came forward, offering in exdiange for new piavilegi.'s to 
pay off national burdens which amounted to nearly a 
million a year. It was in vain, that Walpole wnirncd the 
Ministry and the country against this “ dream.” Ruth 
wwmt mad; and in* 1720 bubble Company follow- ed bubble 
Company, till the inevitable reaction 'brought a general 
ruin in its train. The Crash- brought Stanhope to the 
grave. Of his colleagues, many were found to liave re- 
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eeived bribes from the South Sea Company to back its 
frauds. Ci’aggs, the Secretary of State, died of terror at 
the investigation ; Axslabie, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, was sent to the Tower ; and in the general wreck 
of his rivals Robex't Walpole mounted again into power. 
In 1721 he became First Lord of the Treasury, while his 
brother-in-law, Lord Townshend, returned to his post of 
Secretary of State. But their relative position w'as now 
reversed. Townshend had been the head in their earlier 
administration : in this Walpole was resolved, to use his 
own characteristic phrase, that “ the firm should be Wal- 
pole and. Townshend and not Townshend and Walpole.” 

But it was no mere chance or good luck which main- 
tained Walpole at the head of affairs for more than 
twenty years. If no Minister has fared worse at the 
hand of poets or historians, there are few whose greatness 
has been more impartially recognized by practical states- 
men. His qualities indeed were such as a practical states- 
man can alone do full justice to. There is nothing to 
charm in the outer aspect of the man ; nor is there any- 
thing picturesque in the work which he set himself to do, 
or in the means by which he succeeded in, doing it. But 
picturesque or no, the work of keeping England qiiieh 
and of giving quiet to Europe, was in itself a noble one ; 
and it is the temper with which he carried on his work, 
the sagacity with which he discerned the means by winch 
alone it could be done, and the stubborn, indomitable 
will with which ho faced every difficiilty in the doing it, 
wdiieh gives Walpole his place among English statesmen. 
He was the first and he was the most successful of our 
Peace Ministers. The most pernicious circumstances,” 
he said, “ in which this cdiintry can be are those of war ; 
as we must be losers while it lasts, iuid cannot bo great 
gainers when it ends.” It was not that the honor or iu- 
iluerice of England suffered in Walpole’s hands, for h(3 
wmi viciories by the firmness of his policy and the, skill 
of his negotiations as effoetnal as any that are won by 
arms. But up to the veiy end of his Ministry, when the 
frenzy of the nation at last forced his hand, in spite of. 
every varying complication of foreign affairs and a 
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never-ceasing pressure alike from the Opjxisition and the 
t!oiirt, it is the glory of Walpole that he resolutely ke]>t 
iiinglaml at peace. 'And as he was the fii’.st of our 
Ministers, so he was the first of our Mnanciers. lie was 
far indeed from discerning the powers which hitm’ .states- 
men liave shown to exist in a sound linance, j)oWi*rs of 
producing both national development and internai.ioual 
amity; hut ho had the sense 1o see, what uominisler til! 
then' had seen, that the only hclj) a slaiesnaui can give lo 
industry or commerce is to remove all obstacles in the 
^vay of 'their natural growth, and that heyond. this the 
he.st connse he can take in jiresence of a great hierea.se in 
national energy and national wealth i.s to look Cj[uietly 
on and to let it alone. At the outset of his rule he de- 
clared in a speech from tlie Throne that nothing would 
more conduce to the extension of commerce than to 
make the exportation of our own niannriieturo,s, and tho 
importation of tho commodities used in the manufactur- 
ing of tliem, as practicable and eas.y as mny be." 

'riiG fir.st act of Ids financial adniinist ration was to take 
oh' the dutie.s from more than a hundred Mritisli exports, 
and nearly forty articles of importation. In 1780 ho 
broke in the same enlightened spii'it tln-ougli Iho 'f, preju- 
dice which re.stricicd the commerce' of Iho f 'olonies to 
the mother-country aloin,', by allowing fioorgia, and tho 
Oarolinas to export their rice ilireetly to iiny fJiut of 
Europe. The result was lliat th(> rice of Amoric.a. soon 
drove that of Italy a, nd Egypt from the markt'l. lii.- 
Excise Bill, defoctivo a.s it was, was llu' Jirsl measure in 
which au English Minislt'r si>ow(-d any i“<‘al grasp of lint 
principle.s of taxation. TJio wi.sdom of Walpole was re- 
warded by a quick U])-growlh of prosperily. 'I’ln* mate- 
rial ]n'ogTess of tho country was sindi as Ihighind luul 
never seen before. Our exports, whicli wi'i-e, only six 
million.s in value at the beginning of Urn century, bad 
reached tlic value of twelve inilHous by the luiddlc' of it. 
It;, was abovm all the trade with the Oo'jonios which ht'gan 
to give England a new v'ealth. Tlie whole (lolojiial 
trade at the time of the Battle of Blenheim wa.s no 
greater than the trade with the single isle of Jamaica at 


lilie opening' of the AnK'riuiin woir. At the accession of 
flcorgt', the Second the exports to Pennsylvania were 
Vcdncd at Xl;3,0()0. At his deatl) they reached lialf a 
million. In tlie middle of the eighteenth century the 
pi'olits of (Ireat Britain fj-om the trade witli the (lolonics 
were estimated at two initlions a year. And with the 
growtli of Wfjalth came a (piick growth in ])opu]ation. 
That of Mancliester and .Birmingham, whose manufac- 
tures were now ])ecomiiig of importance, doubled in 
tiiirty 3 mars. Bristol, the chief seat of the W est Indian 
trade, rose into new prosperity. Liverpool, whicli owes 
its creation to the new trade with ilie West, sprang np 
from a little country town into the third ])ort in the 
kingdom. With yieace and security, and the wealili 
that they brought with them, the value of land, and with 
it the rental of every country gentleman rose fast. “Es- 
tates which were rented at two thousand a year three- 
score years ago,” said Burke in 1766, “ are at three thou- 
sand at present.” 

Nothing shows more clearly the soundness of his polit- 
ical intellect than the fact that this up-growth of wealth 
around him never made Walpole swerve from a rigid 
economy, from a steady reduction of the debt, or a dim- 
inution of fiscal duties. Even before the death of (.TieoTgo 
the First the public burdens were reduced by twenty 
millions. It was indeed in economy alone that bis best 
work could be done. In finance as in other iiclds of 
slatesmanship Walpole was forbidden from laid ng more 
than tentative steps towards a wiser system by the needs 
of the work he had specially to do. To this work 
everything gave way. He withdrew his Excise Bill 
rather than’ suffer the agitation it roused to break the 
quiet which was reconciling the country to the system 
of the Revolution. His hatred of religious intolerance 
or the support he hoped for from the Dissenters never 
swayed him to rouse the j5pirit of popular higotiy, which 
lie knew to be read}’- to burst out at the slightest chal- 
lenge, b}" any effort to repeal the laws against Noncon- 
formity His temper was naturally vigorous and ac- 
tive ; and yet the years of his power are years without 
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piirallol, in our annals for political stagnation, Flis long 
admiiiisiralion indeed is uiinost without a Itisioiy. All 
legis]ativ(3 and political action seemed to cease with his 
entry into olBce. Year after year passed liy witlunit a 
citaiige. Ill the third year of Walpole’s minist.ry there 
ivas lint one division in the House of Clominons. Siu'h 
ail inaction gives little scope for th(5 historiiin ; hat it 
fell ill with the temper of the nation at large. It was 
popular with tlie class whicli cmmnonly presses for jiolit- 
ical activity. The energy oi' t.he trading class was ab- 
sorbed for the time in the rapid extension of commerce 
and accumulation of wealth. So long as the country was 
justly and temperately governed tlie merchant and shop- 
keeper were content to leave government in tlie hands 
that held it. All they asked was to he let alone to enjoy 
their new freedom and develop their new industries. And 
Walpole let them alone. On the other hand the ibrees 
which opiio-scd the Revolution lost year hy year some- 
what of their energy. The fervor wdiicli breeds revoll. 
died down among tJie Jacoliites as their swords rusted 
idly in their scabbards, 'riie Tories sulked in tlieir 
eountry houses ; but their wrath against the House of 
Hanover ebbed away for want of opportunities for exert- 
ing itself. And meanwhile on opponents as on friends 
the freedom which the Revolution had brought with it 
was doing its work. It was to the patient iulhienee of 
this freedom that Waljiole trusted ; and it wa-s the sjw- 
cial mark of his administration that in s])ite of every 
Lemptatiou he gave it full ])lay. 'rhough he dureil not 
touch the laws that opjiressed "the (kitholii! or the Dis- 
senter, he took care that tiny should rmnain inoiierative. 
Oatholie worship wont on imhimTered. Yearly hills of 
indemnity t3xempted tlio Nonconformists from llui con- 
seiiuences of their infringeiaent of the Test Ai;t. 'Flierc, 
was no tampering with public justice or with personal 
iiherty, Tliought and action were alike left fi-ee. No 
Minister was ever more' foully 'slandered hy jonmalists 
and pamphleteers; but Walpole never meddled witli the 
press. 

Abroad as weU as at home the diffienlties in the w^ay 
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of his policy were enormous. Peace was still hard to 
maintain. Defeated as her first attempt had been, Spain 
remained resolute to regain her lost provinces, to recover 
Gibraltar and Minorca, and to restore her old monopoly 
of trade with her American colonies. She had learned 
that she could do this only by breaking the alliance of 
the Four Powers, which left her isolated in Europe ; and 
she saw at last a chance of breaking this league in tlie 
difficulties of the House of Austria. The Emperor 
Charles tlie Sixth was without a son. He had issued a 
Pragmatic Sanction by which he provided tliat his hered- 
itary (lomiiuons should descend unbroken to his daugli- 
ter, Maria dlieresa, but no European state bad as yet 
consented to guarantee her succession. Spain seized on 
this opportunity of delaching the Emperor from the 
W estern powers. She promised to support the Pragmatic 
Sanction in return for aifiedge on the part of Charles to 
aid in wresting Gibraltar and Minorca from England, 
and in securing to a Spanish prince the succession to 
Parma, Piacenza, and Tuscany. A grant of the highest 
trading privileges in her American dominions to a com- 
mercial company which the Emperor had established at 
Ostend, in defiance of the Treaty of Westphalia and the 
remonstrances of England and Holland, revealed this 
secret alliance ; and there were fears of the adhesion of 
Russia, which still remained hostile to England through 
the quarrel with Hanover. The danger was met for a 
while ])y an alliance of England, Prance, and Prussia, in 
1725 : but the withdrawal of the last Powmr again gave 
courage to the confederates, and in 1727 the Spaniards 
besieged Gibraltar while Charles threatened an invasiojii 
of Holland. Tlxe moderation of Walpole alone averted 
a European war. While sending British squadrons to 
the Baltic, the Spanish coast, and America, he succeeded 
by diplomatic pressure in again forcing the Emperor to 
inaction ; after weary negotiations Spain was brought in 
1729 to sign the Treaty of Seville and to content herself 
with the ])romise of a succession of a Spanish prince to 
the Duchies of Parma and Tuscany ; and the discontent 
of Charles the Sixth at this concession, was allayed in 
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1731 by giving the guarantee of EiigJund l.o tlio l^ragniaiic 
Sanction. 

The patience and even temper vvbi(4i Walpoh* showed 
ill this business was the more rcmai’kable that in Mu* 
course of it ids power received, what seemed a, fata! slnudi 
from the deatii of tlie King, George tlu' Eii'st diei.! on a 
journey 1o Hanover in 1,727; and his siu'cessor, Georgfi 
ilie Second, was known to have hated his i'aliu’r’s Minis- 
ter hardly less than he liad liated ills .failim-. Ibit hale 
Walpole as he ndght, the new King was absolubdy gnlihai 
by the adroitness of Ids wife, (.Caroline of Ans]iat‘!i ; and 
Caroline had resolved tliat there should he no change in 
the i\riidstry. After a few days of withdrawal Ihei-efore 
Walpole again returner], to office; and tlie yeai's which 
followed were those in which liispower reached its iioight. 
He gained as great an influence, over George the Second 
as he had gained over Ids father: and in sjiite of the 
steady increase of his opponents in tlie House of ( .hnnnions, 
his hold over it remained unshaken, d'hc country wa.s 
tranquil and prosperous. I'lm prejudices of tlu^ landed 
gentry were methy a steady eflbrido rcdue.e I he land-tax, 
whose pressure was half the secret of Iheir hostility to 
the Revolution that produced it. The Church was quiet. 
The Jacobites were too hopeless to stir. A few trade 
measures and social reforms crept ijuiiM ly Mirough the 
Houses. An inquiry into tlie state of Mm Jails sliowod 
that social thought was not utterly dead. A liill of 
great value enacted that all proceedings in courts of 
justice should iKuiceforth be in the Englisli tongue. 

Only once did Walpole break this tranquillity by an 
attempt at a great measure of statesmanship ; and, the 
result of his attempt proved how wise was tlx; inaetivity 
of his general policy. No tax liad from the (ii'st moment 
of its introduction been more unpopular than (lu* Exeist*. 
Its origin was due to Pyni and the Long Ibirliamenl, 
who imposed duties on beer, cider, and pmay, which at the 
■ Restoration produced an annual income of more, than six 
Intndred thousand pounds. The war with France at the 
Revolution brought with it the imposition of a malt-tax and 
additional duties on spirits, wine, tobacco, and other ar- 
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tides. So great had been the increase in the public wealth 
that the return from the Excise amounted at the death of 
George the hirst to nearly to two millions and a half a 
year. But its unpopularity remained unabated, and even 
philosophers like Locke contended that the whole public' 
i'cveiiue should be drawn from direct taxes upon the land. 
'Whilpole, on tlie other hand, saw in the growtli of indirect 
taxatioji a means of winning over the country gentry to 
the new dynasty of the Revolution by freeing the land 
from all burdens wliutevc]*. He saw too a means of di- . 
minishing the loss suifered by the revenue from tlie 
Customs through smuggling and fraud. These losses 
were immense ; that on tobacco alone amounted to a third 
of the whole duty. In 1763 therefore he introduced an 
Excise Bill, which met this evil by the establishment of 
bonded warehouses, and by the collection of the duties 
from the inland dealers in the form of Excise and not 
of Customs. The first measure would have made London 
a free port, and doubled English trade. The second 
would have so largely increased the revenue, without 
any loss to the consumer, as to enable Walpole to repeal 
the land-tax. In the case of tea and coffee alone, tlie 
change in the mode of levying the duty was estimated to 
bring ill an additional hundred thousand pounds a year. 
The necessaries of life and the raw materials of manufac- 
ture were in Walpole’s plan to remain absolutely untaxed. 
The scheme was in effect an anticipation of the prineiple.s 
which have guided Englisli finance since the triumph of 
free trade, and every part of it has now been carried into 
effect. But in '1766 Walpole stood ahead of his time. 
The violence of his opponents was backed by an out- 
biirsi; of jiopuiar prejudice ; riots almost grew into re- 
volt; and in spite of ^le Queen’s wish to put doivu 
resistance hy force, Walpole withdrew the bill. “ I ivill 
not be the Minister,” he said with noble self-command, 
to enforce taxes at the expense of blood.” 

What had fanned popular prejudice into aflame during 
the uproar over the Excise Bill was the violence of the 
so-called “ Patriots.” In the absence of a strong opposi- 
tion and of great impulses to enthusiasm a party breaks 
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readily into factions; and the weakness of the Tories 
joined with the stagnation of public afiairs to breed faction 
among the Whigs. Walpole too was jealous of power 
and as his jealousy drove colleague after colleague out of 
ollice they became leaders of a party whose solo aim was 
to tl trust' lam from his post. Greed of power indeed was 
the one passion whieh Jiiasttwed his robust eonaimti-seiise. 
Towjishend was turned out of ollice in ITdO, Lord CIu's- 
ierlioid in ITod ; and thoiigli he started with the ahif'st 
admiiiistratioiL tlie country had know-n, Wal])ole was lefi 
after twenty years of supremacy with, Itut one man of 
ability in his cabinet, the Chancellor, Lord Ilai'dwdcke. 
With the single exception of T’ownsheiid, the colleagues 
whom his jealousy dismissed plunged into an opposition 
more factions and iinprincipdod tlian lias ev{a‘ disgraced 
English politics. The “ Patriots,'’ as they calhfd them- 
selves, owmed Puiteney, a hriiliant speaktn* and unscru- 
pulous intriguer, as their licad ; they were reinforced liy 
a band of younger Whigs — the ‘‘ boys,” as Waljiolo named 
tlioin — whose, temper revolted alike agaijist the inaction 
and cynicism of his policy, and wdiosc fiery spokesman 
was a young cornet of horse, William Ibtt ; and they 
rallied to these the fragment of the 'fory party whicli 
still took part in. politics, a fragment inconsidera.ble in 
numbers but of far greater weigJit as representing a large 
part of the nation, and wliich was guided for a while by 
the virvilent ability of Bolingbroke, 'whom WLiipole bad 
suffered to retiivii from exile, but io whom he hiwl re- 
fused the restoration of his seat in the Ifousi' of Lords. 
Inside Parliament indeed the .invectives of the “• P;i.triots ” 
fell dead before Walpole’s majorilitis and his good-hu- 
mored contempt; so far wore t'lieir attacks from she.king 
his ]iowor tliat Bolingbroke abandoned, the struggle in 
despair to return again into exile, while Puiteney wdtl) 
his party could only take refuge in a silly secession from 
I’arliament. But on the nation at largo their spiicches 
and pamphlets, with the brilliant sarcasms of llieir liter- 
ary allies, such as Pope or Jolinson, did mores effcGtive 
■work. Unjust indeed as their outcry was, the growing 
response to it told that the political inactivity of th© 
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country was drawing to an end. It was the very suc- 
cess of Walpole’s policy which was to bring about liis 
downfall ; for it was the gradual closing of the chasiii 
wliich liad all but broken England into two waning 
peoples that allowed the political energy of the country 
to return to its natural channels and to give a new vehe- 
mence to political strife. Vague too and hollow as much 
of the high talk ” of the Patriots was, it showed that 
the age of political cynicism, of that unbelief in high 
sentiment and noble aspirations which had followed on 
the crash of Puritanism, was drawdng to an end. Rant 
about ministerial corruption would liave fallen flat on 
tlie public ear had not new moral forces, a new sense 
of social virtue, a new sense of religion been stirring, 
however blindly, in the minds of Englishmen. 

The stir showed itself markedly in a religious revival 
which dates from the later years of Walpole’s ministry ; 
and which began in a small knot of Oxford students, 
whose revolt against the religious deadness of their times 
expressed itself in ascetic observances, an enthusiastic 
devotion, and a methodical regularity of life which 
gained them the nickname of Methodists.” Three 
flgures detached themselves from the group as soon as, 
on its transfer to London in 1738, it attracted public at- 
tention by the fervor and even extravagance of its piety ; 
and each ibimd his special work in the task to which 
the instinct of the new movement led it from the first, 
that of carrying religion and morality to the vast masses 
of population which lay concentrated in the towns or 
around fhti mines and collieries of Cornwall and llie 
north. Whitfield, a servitor of Pembroke College, was 
above all the preacher of the revival. Speech was gov- 
erning English politics; and the religious power of 
speech was shown when a dread of entliusiasm closed 
against the new apostles the pulpits of the Established 
Church, and forced them to preach in tlie flehls. fl'lieir 
voice w'-as soon heard in the wildest and most barbai-ous 
corners of the land, among t])e bleak moors of Nortlmm- 
land, or in the dens of London, or in the long galleries 
where in the pauses of his labor the Cornish miner lis- 
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tens to the soWhiig of the sea. \\niit/n(>]fi’s jn’esuihiri!^^ 
was such as England had never lioard before, theiU rif,;i,|, 
extravagant, often commonplace, ])ui. hushing all luali- 
cisru by Us intense reality, its earnestness of Ix'lief, Us 
d(3ep tremulous sympathy with the sin .‘Hid. sorrow ol 
mankind. !t was no ooinmon enthusiast who could 
wring gold from tin? close-listial Eranklin and adiuiraliou 
from the fastidious Horace Walpide, or wdio tu)uh! look 
down from tlie to]) of tiie green knoll at Iviiigswood. on 
twenty thousand colliers, grimy from the llrislol (!oal- 
pits, and see as he preached the tea.rs ina-king white 
ohainiels down their blackened cheeks.” 

On the rough and ignorant masses to whom lliey 
spoke the effect of Whitfield and his fellow Methodists 
was mighty both for gcxal and' ill. 'Their ])i'ejuduiig 
stirred a passionate hatred in their ojiptments, 'Their 
lives were often in danger, they were moblxsl, tlu\v were 
ducked, they were stoned, they were smothered with 
filth. But the enthusiasm tliey iirotisixl wois ei]ual]y 
passionate. Women fell down in (‘oiivnlsions ; strong 
men were smitten suddenly to the earth; (lie prtracher 
was interrupted by bursts of hysteric hiuglitm’ or of hys- 
teric sobbing. All the phenomena of strong spiritual 
excitement, so familiar now, hut at tdiat timcstr.-ing'eand 
unknown, followed on their sermons, and ilm terrible 
.sen.se of a conviction of sin, a ncNV dread, of In;)!, a. new 
hope of lieftven, took forms at once grotesque ami sub- 
lime. C!harle,s Wesley, a Christ Clnireii stiuleid-, came 
to add sweetness to thi.s sudden and start lin;*; ligld.. He 
wuis the “sweet singer” of the movement. His hymns 
expressed the fiery conviction of its converts in linV.s so 
chaste and beautiful that its more e.xtra.va.giud lea, lures 
disappeared. The wild throes of hysteric enthusiasm 
passed into a passion for hymn-singing, ami a, nt!W musi- 
cal impulse was aroused in the peo])le whie.h gradually 
changed the face of public devotion l.lirougboid. Hug- 
land. 

But it was his elder brother, dohn Wesley, who {un- 
bodied in him.self not thi.s or that side oftluMmu- move- 
ment, but the movement itself. Even at Oxford, where 



lie resided us u iollow of Lincoln, lie had been looked 
ii])ou as head of the group of Methodists, and after his 
return iVoui a quixotic mission to the Indians of Georgia 
ho again took the lead of the little society, which had re” 
moved in the interval toliondon. In power as a preacher 
he stood next to Wliitfield ; as a hymn-writer he stood 
second to his brother Charles. But while combining in 
some degree the excellences of either, he possessed qual- 
ities in w'liich both were utterly deficient ; an indefatig- 
able industry, a cool judgment, a command over others, 
a faculty of organization, a singular union of patience 
and moderation with an imperious ambition, which marked 
him as a ruler of men. He had besides a learning and a 
skill in writing which no other of the Methodists pos- 
sessed; he was older than any of his colleagues at the 
start of the movement, and he outlived them all. His 
life indeed almost covers the century. He was born in 
1708 and lived on till 1791, and the Methodist body had 
passed through every phase of its history before he sank 
into the grave at the age of eighty-eight. It wmuld have 
been impossible for Wesley to have wielded the power 
he did had he not shared the follies and extravagances as 
well as the enthusiasm of his disciples. Throughout his 
life his asceticism -was that of a monk. At times lie lived 
on bread only, and he often slept on the bare boards. 
He lived in a world of wonders and divine interpositions. 
It was a miracle if the rain stop])ed and allowed him to set 
foi-wavd on a journey. It was a judgment of heaven if a 
liailstorm burst over a town which liacl been deaf to his 
])reaching. Gne day, he tells us, -when he was tired and 
ills horse fell lame, I thought cannot God. heal either 
man or beast by any means or without any ? — immediately 
my lieadache ceased and my horse’s lameness in the same 
instant.” With a still more childish fanaticism he guided 
Ins conduct, whether in ordinary events or in the great 
crises of his life, by drawing lots or watching the partin* 
ular texts at wliicli his Bible opened. 

But with all this extravagance and superstition Wes- 
ley’s mind was essentially practical, orderl3% and conserv- 
ative. No man eyer stood at the head of a great 
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revolution wliofso temper was so aiiti-.ro voln Lion ary, Tn 
his earlier clays the liisliops had been lorcud t<» reliuko 
him for Llie narrowness and intolerance ol; his ciiurch" 
manship. WJien Whitfield began liis serinons in tint 
fields, Wesley “ could not at first ixmoneile liiinscii' to 
that, strange way.” He condemned and ibuglil, against 
tlic admission of laymen as preacbers till bo fonnd .bimsiiH’ 
left witli none but laymen to preach. I’n fln‘ last he 
clung jaissionately to the Church of England, and looked 
on the body .he had formed as but a lay society in full 
communion with it. Me broke with tlie .i\foravians, who 
had been the earliest triends of the new movement, when, 
they endangered its safe eoudiict by tbeir contempt of 
religions forms. He broke witli ‘Wliit field tvlieii the 
great preaclier plunged into an extravagant Calvinism. 
But the same practical temper of mind which led liiin to 
.reject what was nnineasnreil, and to be the lust to adopt 
what was now, enabled him aionce to gra,sp and organize 
the novelties be adopted. He became bimsolf ilu< most 
unwearied of field ])r(!ii.eliors, a.iid bis jonimal lor half a 
century is little more than a record of IVcsb journeys and 
fresh sermons. When once driva.m to employ lay helpers 
in Ins ministry he made their work a now and attractive 
feature in his system. Mis earlier asceticism only lin- 
gered in a drciul of social enjoyments and an aversion 
from the gayer and sunnier sub*, of life which links the 
Methodist laovemeut with that of the. Puritans. As the 
fervor of Ins sii]>erstilion died down into the culm of a,g<', 
liis cool common sense discouraged in his iollowcu-s tlic 
eutlmsiastie outbursts which, marked the ()])cuing of the 
reviviii. His powers were hent to the Inuldiug up of a 
great religious society which might give to the new en- 
thusiasm a lasting and practical form. The Alcthodists 
were grouped into clas.ses, gathered in love-foast'S, puri- 
fied by tlie expulsion of unwortliy memboLS, anil fur- 
nished with an alternation of settled ministers and wan- 
dering preachers ; while the whole body was jdaced under 
the absolute government of a Conference of ministers. 
But so long as he lived, the direction of the new religious 
society remained with Wesley alone. “If by arbitrary 
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power,” lie replied, with charming simplicity to objectors, 
you mean a power which I exercise simply witiioiit 
any colleagues therein, this is certainly true, but I see 
no hurt in it,” 

The gre.'it body which he thus founded numbered a 
Inindred thousand members at his death, and now counts 
its members in England and A nieriea by millions. But 
the Methodists tJmmselves were the least result of the 
Methodist revival. Its action upon the Church broke 
theletlun-gy of the clergy ; and tlie “ Evangelical ” move- 
ment, which fomul representatives like Newton and Cecil 
within the pale of the Establishment, made the fox-hunt- 
ing parson and the absentee rector at last impossible. In 
IValpole’s day the English clergy were the idlest and the 
most lifeless in the world. In our own day no bod^y of 
religious ministers siii-passes them in piety, in pbilaii- 
tbropic energy, or in popular regard. In the nation at 
large appeared a new moral enthusiasm, which, ligid and 
pedantic as it often seemed, was still healthy in its social 
tone, and whose power was seen in the disappearance of 
the protiigacy which liad disgraced the upper classes, and 
the foulness which had infested literature ever since the 
Restoration. A new philanthropy reformed our prisons, 
infused clemency and wusdom into our penal laws, abol- 
ished the slave trader and gave the first impulse to pop- 
ular education. 

From the new England which wuis springing up al>out 
him, from that now stir of national life and emotion of 
which the Wesleyan revival was bnt a part, Walpole 
stood utterly aloof. National enthusiasm, national pas- 
sion, found no echo in his cool and pa.ssionless good sense. 
'Idle growing conseiousnes.s in the people at large of a 
7iew greatness, its instinctive pTovi.sioii of the coming of 
a Lime when England was to play a foremost part in the 
history of the wmrld, the upgrowth of a nobler and loftier 
temper wliicb should correspond to such a destiny, all 
were alike nnintelligible to liim. In the talk of patriot- 
ism and public virtue he saw mere rant and extravagance. 
“ Men would grow wiser,” he said, “and come out of 
tluit.” The revival of English religion he looked on with. 


an inr!i!Tcro3)(n3 liglitly dasliod wiili (li’o.'ul Jis a r{;ii,M'nk<3in 
ing of iaiiaiiuism wliiulnniglit tlirow tk^v oiisiiujlns in thn 
’iviiy of religious lilniriy. In the fane of tin; growing ox- 
oite.iuont thcrelbre lie clung as doggeilly as ever to Ins 
policy of quiet at home and peace abroad. Ibit peace 
was now^ tlireateiiod liy a foe far more forinklabln iliiin 
Sjiaiii. What liad hitherto enabled England to npliold 
tlu 3 settlement of Europe :us established at the ,Peii.n<3 of 
Utrecht was above all the alliance and liacking of Eriiiuic. 
But it was clear tkat such an alliance could hardly b(3 a 
permanent one. iDie 'Preaty of Utrecht had been a hu* 
niiliation for France even more than for Spain. It had. 
marked the failure of those dreams of Ihii’opean suprem- 
acy which the House of Bourbon had nursed ever since 
the close of the sixteenth century, and wiiich Lewis tlie 
Fourteenth had all but turned tVom dreams into realities. 
.Beaten and impoverished, France had bowed to the need 
of peace ; but her strange powers of r(3Govcry liad shown 
themselves in the years oi‘ traauxuillity thiit pe;ice secured ; 
and with reviving wealth and the ujigrowth of a new 
generation whicli had known nothing of the woes that 
followed Blenheim and Uamillies the old ambition started 
again into life. 

It was fired to action by a new rivaliy. ''rim naval 
supremacy of Britain was growing into an emjnrc of the 
sea; and not only was such an emjnns in itself a chal- 
lenge to Ifrauce, but it was fatal to the aspirations aJ‘t<;i' 
a colonial dominion, after aggrandizcmcJit in America, 
and the igi-huilding of a French power in tin; East, 
whit'h were already vagu{5ly stirring in tlu' breast, .'A of iier 
statesmen. And to this new rivahy was a,dd(Hi the 
temptation of a new chance of siicc<3ss. On the (tonli- 
nont the mightiest foe of Franco had overbeim tin* iluust^ 
of xVustria ; but that House was now paralyzed by a {pn3s- 
tion. of succession. It was aliimst ceibain that the tj uarrols 
wldohmust follow the death of the Em])Gr(U‘ would break 
the strength of Germany, arid it was probable that they 
might be so managed as to deslvoy forever that of the 
House of Haps'burg. While the main ol)Sla(3le to her 
ambition Avas thins Aveakeiied or removed, France won a 
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new and invaluable aid to it in the friendship of Spain. 
Accident had liindered for a while the realization of the 
t'orebodiiigs which led Marlborough and Somers so fierce' 
ly to oppose a recognition of the union of the two conn- 
tries under the sairie royal lionse in the Peace of Utrecht. 
Pile age and death of Lewis the Fourteenth, the minority 
of his successor, the liostility between Philip of Spain and 
the Duke of Orleans, the personal quarrel between tlie 
two Crowns wiiich broke out after the Duke’s deaili, 
had long held the Bourbon powers apart. Franco had in 
fact been thrown on the alliance of England, and had 
been forced to play a chief part in opposing Spain and in 
maintaining the European settlement. But at the death 
of George the First this temporary severance was already 
passing away. The birth of children to Lewis the 
Fifteenth settled all questions of succewssion ; and no ob- 
stacle remained to binder tlieir family sympathies from 
uniting the Bourbon Courts in. a common action. The 
boast of Lewis the Fourteenth was at last fulfilled. Iii 
the mighty struggle for supremacy which France carried 
on from the fall of W alpole to the Peace of Paris her 
strength was doubled by the fact that there were “ no 
Pyrenees.” 

The first .signs of this new danger showed themselves 
in 17C3, when the peace of Europe was brokcii afresh by 
disputes which rose out of a contested election t(» the 
(Jirone of I'^ohuid. Austria and France wore alike drawn 
into the strife ; and in England the awakening jealou.sy 
of French designs roused a, new pressure for war. Tlie 
new King too was eager to fight, and lier German syin- 
jiathies inclined even Caroline to join in the fray. Ibit 
Walpole stood firm for ‘the observance of neutrality, lie 
worked hard to avert and to narrow the war; but he 
denied that British interests were so involved in it as 
to call on England to take a part. “There are fifty 
thousand men slain this year in Europe,” he boasted as 
the strife went on, “ and not one Englisluiiau.” Mean- 
wlule bo labored to bring the quarrel to a close ; and in 
1736 tlie intervention of England and Plolland succeeded 
in restoring peace. Bub the country hud watched with 
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u jcaliHis diHiad ilic militaiy unci-gy that ])roehiimed tho 
niviva! oi. tiui iMPuchurnis; and it noted ))iitorly that 
yi'.ico Wiw bought by tho triuinpli of both branches of tho 
i oiiso ot bourlx)!!. A now Bourbon monarcliy wasesiah- 

'r (i' ' 'I'i notiHouf Austria by Iho cession 

0 (1,0 j wo SieiIio,s to a Spanish Briimo in exchange for his 
right oi siicccHsion lo tlio DiKihieH of Banna and dhiscanv. 

hi Ihe otlier h;uid, lairraine, so long courted by hhanieii 
ainhitioii, passeil linally into the hands of France, 'riie 
iiolitieai instinct ol: Ibe nation at once discerned in these 
[irovisjons a union of the Bourbon powers ; audits dread 

01 such a union proved to be a just one. As early as 
the outbreak of tho war a Family Compact had been 
secretly concluded between France and Sijain, the main 
o hjesd (){ wliich was the ruin of the maritime supremacy 
ot |>riUim. Spain bound herself to deprive England 
grauuall}'' ol its commercial privileges in her American 
dominions, a, ml to transfer thorn to Franco. France in 
return engaged to support S|)ain at sea, and to aid her 
in the reeuyery of Cibraltar. 

n ^‘*hition with wiiieli Walpole liold aloof from the 
I u ash war rendered this eompaet inojiorative for the 
time* butnmther of tlm I'iourhon courts ceased to look 
lonvard to its lutiu'c excention. ddie peace oflT^Jd was 
uidcwl a mere pause in the struggle which their union 
inadeinevitable. .No sooner was the wa.r ended, than 
; ranee strained every nervti to increase her Ihict ; while 
Spam steadily tightened tlie resti’ictions on British com- 
merce Willi her American coloniis. i( wns (he dim, 
leverish sense of the drift of these efforts that .mdiiftmvil 
every lioni the .siniggh, of Fnglish trmh'rs with the 
Kpamards m the southern soa,s. 'riie trade with Span- 
isli Ainerica, which, illegal as it was, hud. grown largi'ly 
through the connivance of Spanish posf-o‘fli<‘ers durinb- 
tiieJ.ong^ alliance of England and Spain in tlu^ wars 
against rranco, had at last recidved a h'gal rec-ognition 
m pc .Peace of Ufcreoht. But it was left iiiiilcr ii.-imiw 
vcstnctioiis ; and Spain lutd iiovcf nliaiidom'd tlic ilrraiiii 
orpstenng its old monopoly. Her efforts, Imwcv. r, to 
restore it bad aa yet been toftled ; wliile tlie restriutiona 
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were evaded by a vast system of smuggling which ren- 
dered what remained of the Spanish monopoly all but 
valueless. Piiilip, however, persisted in his efforts to 
bring down English intercourse with his coloiiicvS to the 
importation of negroes and the despatch of a single nier~ 
cliant vessel, as stipulated by the Treaty of Utrecht; 
and from tlie moment of the compact with France the 
restrictions were enforced with a fresh rigor. Collisions 
took place which made it hard to keep the peace ; 
and in 1788 the ill humor of the trading classes was 
driven to madness by the appearance of a merchant cap- 
tain named Jenkins at the bar of the House of Com- 
mons. He told the tale of his torture by the Spaniards, 
and produced an ear which, he said, they had cut off 
amidst taunts at England and its King. It was in vain 
that W alpole strove to do justice to both parties, and 
that he battled stubbornly against the cry for a war 
which he knew to be an unjust one, and to be as impoli- 
tic as it was unjust. He saw that the House of Bourbon 
was only waiting for the EmperoFs death to deal its blow 
at the House of Austria ; and the Emperor’s death was now 
close at hand. At such a juncture it was of the highest 
importance that England should be free to avail herself 
of every means to guard the European settlement, and 
tliat she should not tie her hands by a contest which 
would divert lier attention from the great crisis which 
was impending, as well as drain tlie forces which would 
have enabled Wali)ole to deal with it. 

But his efforts were in vain. His negotiations were 
foiled ])y the frenzy of the one country ancl the pride of 
tlie other. At home his enemies assailed him with a 
siorni of abuse. Pope and Johnson alike lent their pens 
to lampoon the minister- Ballad singers trolled out their 
rimes to the crowd on “ the cur-dog of Britain and 
spaniel of Spain.” His position had been weakened by 
tlie death of the Queen ; and it was now weakened yet 
more by the open hostility of the Prince of Wales, who in 
his hatred of his father had come to hate his father’s min- 
isters as heartily as George the Second had hated those 
of George the First. His mastery of the House of Com- 
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mens too way no loiij^'er unquestioned. Tiui d'ories were 
slowly returning to .Purliament, and tlieir nuinhers had 
now niounted to a Inuidrcd and ten. The tiumhers and. 
the violence of the “ Patriots ” liad grown with the 
]iati‘onagc of Prince TTedericdc, Tlie country was slowly 
1 urning against him. TJie counties now sent not a niein. 
l»er to liis support. Walpole's majority was drawn IVom 
the boroughs; it rested therefore on nuinagement, on 
coiTnptio,n, and on the support of the trading chisses. 
Put with tlie cry for a commercial war the sujiport cif the 
trading class failed him. Even in liis own cahlnet, 
llioiigli he had driven from it every man of independence, 
he was pressed at this juncture to yield by the Duke of 
Newcastle and his hrothei* .Henry Pelham, who were fast 
acquiring political ini])ortance from their wealth, and 
from their prodigal devotion of it to the purchase of par- 
liamentary suppoi't. Put it was not till he stood ntterly 
alone that Walpole gave way, a.nd that he consented in 
1739 to a w’ar against Spain. 

“ They may ring their hells now,” tlie great minister 
said bitterly, as jieals andhonfircs welcomed hissurrendcr ; 
“ but they will soon be wringing their hands.” Jlis fore- 
sight was at once justified. No sooner had Admiral 
Vernon appeared off the coast of South America with an 
English fleet, and captured Porto F>ello, than France gave 
an indicalion of her pui-poso to act on the secret conqiaet 
by a formal declaration that she would not consent to 
any English settlement on the mainland of Soutli America, 
and by despatching two squadrons to the Wesi, Indies. 
But it was plain that the union of the .Bunrhon ( louils 
had larger aims than the protection of Spanish Anuu'ica. 
The Emperor was dying; and })1 edged as France was to 
the Pragmatic Sanction few believed she would redeem 
her ])ledge. It had been given indeed with rcluclancc; 
even the peace-loving Fleury had said IhatFi’ance ought 
1o have lost throe battles heforo she confirmed it. And 
now that the opporkinity had at last come for finishing 
tlie work which .Henry the Second had begun, lyy brealdng 
up the Empire into a group of powers too weak to resist 
French aggression, it was idle to expect her to pass it byL 
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If (Jiicu ihe liereditiiry dominions of the House of Austria 
were })ii.rted amongst various claimants, if the dignity 
of tlie Emperor was no longer supported by the mass of 
dominion which belonged personally to the llapsburgs, 
Erjinee would be left witliout a rival on the Contineid. 
Walpole at once turned to face this revival of a danger 
v.diich tlie Grand Alliance liad defeated. Not oidy the 
House of Austria but Russia too was called on 1o join in 
a league against the Bourbons: and Prussia, the Gcrinan 
power to which Walpole had leant tVom the beginning, 
was counted on to give an aid as tirni as Brandenburg laul 
given in the older struggle. But the project remained a 
mere plan when in October, 1710, the death of Charles the 
Sixth forced on the European struggle. 

The plan of the English Cabinet at once broke down. 
Tlie new King of Prussia, Frederick the Second, wbora 
English opinion had hailed as destined to ])lay the part in 
the new league which his ancestor had jilayed in the old, 
suddenly showed himself themost vigorous assailant of the 
House of Hapsburg ; and while Frederick claimed Silesia, 
Bavaria claimed the Austrian Duchies, which passed with 
the other hereditary dominions according to the Prag- 
matic Sanction to Maria Tlieresa, or, as she was now called, 
the Queen of Flungary. The hour was come for the Bour- 
bon courts to act. In union with Spain, which aimed at 
the annexation of the Milanese, France promised her aid to 
Prussia and Bavaria; while Sweden and Sardinia allied 
themselves to France. In the summer of 1741 two French 
armies entered Germany, and the Elector of Bavaria ap- 
peared unopposed before Vienna. Never had the House 
of Austria .stood in sucli peril. Its opponent counted on 
ii, division of its dominions, France claimed the Ncther- 
hind.s, Spain the Milanese, Bavaria the kingdom of i 'o- 
hemia, and Frederick the Second Silesia. Hungary ai d 
the Duchy of Austria alone wore left to Msiria Theresi ... 
Walpole, though still true to Imr cause, advised her t(.> 
purchase Frederick’s aid against France and her allies by 
the cession of part of Silesia. The counsel was wise, for 
Frederick in hope of some such turn of events had as 
yet held aloof from actual alliance with France, but the 
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Patriots spurred the Queen to refusal by proiaisiiig' luu- 
Eiigland’s aid in the recovery of her full inhuritaiiec. 
Walpole’s last hope of rescuing’ Austria was broken by 
this resolve ; and Frederick was driven to conclude tlio 
alliance with Prance from which he had so stubbornly 
held aloof. But the Queen refused to despair. She won 
the support of Hungary by restoring its conslitiitiojiaJ. 
rights ; and British subsidies enabled Iici’ to iturrch a,t tin; 
liead of a Hungarian army to tbe rescue of Vienna, to 
overrun Bavaria, and repulse an atta.ck ol‘ Fredeviedt on 
Moravia in the spring of 1742. On England’s part, liow- 
ever, the war was waged feebly and ineffectively. Admiral 
V eruon was beaten before Carthagena ; and Mbilpole was 
charged with thwarting and starving his operations. 
With the same injustice, the selfishness with whicli 
George the Second hurried to Hanover, and in his dread 
of harm to his hereditary state averted the entry of a. 
French army by binding himself as Elector to neutrality 
in the war, though the step had been taken without 
Walpole’s knowledge, was laid to the minister’s charge. 
His power indeed was ebbing every day. He still re- 
pelled the attacks of the Patriots ” wdth wonderful 
spirit ; but in a new Parliament which %vas calli'.d at this 
crisis his majority dropped to sixteen, and in his own 
Cabinet he became almost powerless. Phe buoyant 
temper wdiieh had carried him through so many storms 
broke down at last. “ He wlio was asleep as soon as 
liis head touched the pillow,” writes Ids son, “ now 
never sleeps above an liour without w-aklng : and Ih-j 
who at diimer nlways forgot his own anxieties, and was 
more gay and thoughtless than all the company, now sits 
•without speaking and with his eyes hxml for an hour 
together.” Tlie end was in fact near ; and in i lie ojuming 
of 1742 the dwindling of las majority to three forced Wal- 
pole to resign. 

His fall, however, made no change in Englisli pdln-y, al; 
home or al)road. The bulk of bis ministry had ojipused 
him in his later years of office, and at his retirement they 
resuoied their posts, simply admitting some of the more 
prominent inorabers of opposition, and giving the cjoutrol 
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of foreign affairs to Lord Carteret, a man of great pow- 
er, and skilled in continental affairs. Carteret mainly 
j'ollovved ibe system of bis predecessor. It was in the 
nnion of Austria and Prussia that be looked for die means 
of (iostroying the hold France had now establislied in 
(ieriiuiny by the election of her puppet, Charles of P>ava- 
ria, as Eni])eror ; and the pressure of England, aided by a 
victory of Frederick at Chotiisitz, forced Maria Theresa 
to consent to Walpole’s plan of a peace with Prussia at 
Breslau on the terms of the cession of Silesia. The peace 
at once realized Carteret’s hopes by enabling the Austrian 
army to drive the French from Bohemia at the close of 
1742, while the new minister threw a new vigor into the 
warlike efforts of England itself. One English fleet block- 
aded Cadiz, another anchored in the bay of Naples and 
forced Don Carlos by a threat of bombarding his capital 
to conclude a treaty of neutrality, and English subsidies 
detached Sardinia from the French alliance. 

The aim of Carteret and of the Court of Vienna was now 
not only to set up the Pragmatic Sanction, hut to undo 
the French encroachments of 1736. Naple.s and Sicily 
were to be taken back from their Spanish . King, Elsass 
and Lorraine from France ; and the imperial dignity was 
to be ]‘estored to the Austrian House. To carry out these 
schemes an Austrian army drove the Emperor from Bava- 
ria in the spring of 1743 ; while George the Second, who 
warmly supported Carteret’s policy, put himself at the 
head of a force of 40,000 men, the bulk of whom were 
English and rinnoverians, and marched from the Nether- 
lands to the Main. His advance was checked and finally 
turned into a retreat hy the Due de Noailles, who ap- 
{K'ared with, a superior army on the south bank of 
the river, and finally throwing 31,000 men across it 
tlireatened to comjiel the King to surrender. In the 
battle, of Dettingon which followed, however, on the 27th 
June, 1743, not onl}^ was the allied army fiaved from de- 
si.riiction by ( he impetuosity of the French horse and the 
d(igged obsiinacy with which the English held their 
ground, l)ii(, their opponents were forced to recross the 
klaiu. Snmll as was the victory, it produced amazing 
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results. The French evacuated Germany. The English 
and Austrian aj-mies appeared on tlie Rhine; and :i 
league between England, Prussia, and the Queen! oi,’ 
Hungiiry, seemed all that was needed to secure the re- 
sults already gained. 

-Out the prospect of peace was overthrown by the ain- 
bitioii of the House of Austria. In the spring of IT-M 
an Austrian army marched upon Naples, with the pur- 
pose of tvaiisfening it after its conquest to the Bavarian 
Emperor, whose hereditary dominions in Bavaria were to 
pass in return to Maria Theresa. Its march at once 
forced the Prussian King into a fresh attitude of hostility, 
If Frederick had withdrawn from tlie war on the cession 
of Silesia, he was resolute to take up arms again rather 
than suffer so great an aggrandizement of the House of 
Austria in Germany. His .sudden alliance with France 
failed at first to change the course of the war ; for though 
he wa.s successful in seizing Prague and drawing the 
Austrian army from the Rhine, Frederick was driven 
from Bohemia, while the death of the Emjjeror forced 
Bavaria to lay down its arms and to ally itself with Maria 
Theresa. So high were the Queen’s hopes at this moment 
that she formed a secret alliance with Russia for the divi- 
sion of the Prussian monarchy. But in 1745 the fcide 
turned, and the fatal results of Carter(3t’s wt3a.kness in 
assenting to a change in the cliaraol^er of tlie struggle 
which transformed it from a war of dehiuce into one of 
attack became manifest. Tlie young French King, Lewis 
the Fifteenlli, himself led an army into tlie Netherlands ; 
and the refusal of Holland to act agjunst liiin left their 
defence wholly iji tlie hands of England, 'riio general 
auger at this widening of the war proved fatal to Carteret, 
or as he now became, Earl Granville, llis inqairious 
tcmjicr had rendered him odious to his colleagues, and he 
was driven fi'om office by the Pelhams, who notonly forced 
George agiiiiist his will to dismiss liim, but foihid the 
King’s attempt to construct a now administration witli 
Granville at its head. 

Of tho reconstituted ministry which followed Henry 
Pelham became the head. . His temper as well as a con- 
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sciousiiess of his own mediocrity disposed him to a policy 
of conciliation which reunited the Whigs. Chesterfield 
and the Whigs in opposition, with Pitt and “ the boys,” 
all found i-ooin in the new administration ; and even a 
few Tories, who had given help to Pelham’s party, found 
admittance. Their entry w'as the first breacli in the sys- 
tem, of purely party government established on the acces- 
sion of George the First, though it was more than com- 
pensated by the new strength and unity of the Whigs 
Hut the chief significance of Carteret’s fall lay in its 
bearing on foreign policy. Tlie rivalry of Hanover with 
Prussia for a headship of North Germany found expres- 
sion in the bitter hostility of George the Second to 
Frederick ; and it was in accord with George that Car- 
teret had lent himself to the vengeance of Austria on her 
most dangerous opponent. But the bulk of the Whigs 
remained true to the policy of Walpole, while the entry 
of the Patriots into the ministry had been on the condi- 
tion that English interests should be preferred to Hano- 
verian. It was to pave the way to an accommodation 
with Frederick and a close of the war that the Pelhams 
forced Carteret to resign. But it was long before the 
new system could be brought to play, for the main atten- 
tion of the new ministry had to be given to the war in 
Flanders, where Marshal Saxe had established tlie supe- 
riority of the French army by his defeat of the Duke of 
Giimberland. Advancing to the relief of Tournay with 
a force of English, Hanoverians, and Dutch — for Holland, 
however reluctantly, had at last been dragged into the 
war, though by English siibsidie.s — tlie Duke on the 31st 
of May 1745 found the French covered by a line of for- 
tified villages and redoubts with but a single narrow gap 
near the hamlet of Fontenoy. fiito this gap, however, tlie 
English, troops, formed in a dense column, doggedly thrust 
themselves in spite of a terrible fire ; but at the moment 
■when the day seemed won the French guns, rapidly coii- 
centrated in their front, tore the column in pieces and 
drove it back in a slow and orderly retreat. The blow 
was followed up in June by a victory of Frederick at 
lloheiifriedburg wdiicli drover the Austrians from Silesia, 


and by the landing of a Stuart on the coast of Scotlajid 
at the close of July. 

The war with France had at once revived the hopes of 
the Jacobites ; and as earl}'- as 1744 diaries Edward, the 
grandson of James the Second, was placed by the French 
(..Tovernment at the head of a formidable arniainent. But 
his plan of a descent on Scotland was defeated by asi.oriu 
which wrecked Lis fleet, and by the march of the Fveiu'li 
troops which had sailed in it to the wai' in Inlanders, 
In 1745 however the young adventurer again embarked 
with but seven friends in a small vessel and lauded on a 
little island of the Hebrides. For three weeks lie staod 
almost alone ; hut on the 29tli of August the clans rallied 
to his standard in Glenflniian, and Charles found himself 
at the head of -fifteen hundred men. His force swelled 
to an army as he marched through Blair Athol on Berth, 
entered Edinburgh in triumph, and proclaimed ^ James 
the Eighth ” at the Town Cross ; and two thousaiul Eng- 
lish troops wlio marched against him under tSir John 
Cope Tvere broken and cut to pieces on the Slst of Sep- 
tember by a single charge of tlie clansmen at Preslon 
Pans. Victory at once doubled tlie forces of the con- 
queror. The Prince was now at the head of six tliou- 
sand men; but all were still Highlanders, for tlie people 
of the Lowlands held aloof from his standard, and it was 
with the utmost di-fliculty that he oould induce tliom to 
follow him to the south. His tact and energy ho^^-cvcr 
at last conquered every obstacle, uud after skilfully evad- 
ing an army gathered at Newcastle he nia-rohed I'hnuigh 
Lancashire, and pushed on the 4th of Ilcicamihci* us far as 
Derby. But hero all hope of success came to an end. 
Hardly a man had risen in his supjiort as Jio jutssed 
through the districts wliere Jacobitism hoa.sted of its 
strength. The people flocked to see his ma,rcii as if to 
see a show. Catholics and Tories ahomided, iji J-auica- 
sliirc, but only a single sqiiii’e took up arms. Manciit'sler 
was lo{)ked on as the most Jacobite of Engiisii 'towns, 
but all the aid it gave was an illumination and two tluni- 
sand pounds. From Carlisle to Derby he had l)ecn joined 
by bardly two hundred men. The policy .of Walpole 
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had ill fact secured England for the House of Hanover. 
The long peace, the prosperity of the country, and the 
clemency of the Government, had done their work. The 
recent admission of Tories into the administration had 
severed the Tory party linally from the mere Jacobites. 
Jauolhtism as a fighting force was dead, and even Charles 
Rd will’d saw that it was liopeless to conquer England with 
live thousand Highlanders. 

He soon learned too that forces of double his own 
strength were closing on either side of; him, while a third 
army under the King and Lord Stair covered London. 
Scotland itself, now tliat the Highlanders were away, 
quietl}^ renewed in all the districts of the Lowlands its 
allegiance to the House of Hanover. Even in the High- 
lands the Macleods rose in arms for King George, while 
the Gordons refused to stir, though roused by a small 
French force which landed at Montrose. To advance 
further south was impossible, and Charles fell rapidly 
back on Glasgow ; but the reinforcements which he found 
there raised his army to nine thousand men, and on the 
23d January, 1746, he boldly attacked an English array 
under General Hawlej'’ which had followed his retreat 
and had encamped near Falkirk. Again the wild charge 
ot his Highlanders won victory for the Prince, but victory 
was as fatal as defeat. The bulk of his forces dispersed 
witli their booty to the mountains, and Charles fell sul- 
lenly back to the north before the Duke of Curaherland. 
On the loth of April the two armies faced one another 
on Culloden Moor, a few miles eastward of Inverness. 
The. Highlanders still numbered six thousand men, but 
the3'' were starving and dispirited, while Cuml)erlan{rs 
.force was nearly double that of the Prince. Torn by the 
Duke’s gims, the clansmen iiuug themselves in, t'lieir old 
fashion on the English front ; but tliey were .received 
with a terrible fire of musketry, and a few that broke 
tlirough the first line foimd themselves fronted by a sec- 
ond. In a few moments all was over, and the Stuart 
force was a mass of bunted fugitives. Charles himself 
after strange adventures escaped to France. In England 
fifty of his followers were hanged? three Scotch lords, 
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Lovat, Balinerino, and Kilmarnock, broug'b.t to the hiock ; 
and forty persons of rank attainted by Act of i^arliamont. 
Jdore extensive measures of repression were needful in 
the Highlands. The feudal tenures were ahulislmd. 
The hereditary jurisdictions of the chiefs were bought up^ 
and transferred to the Crown. The tartan, or garb of 
tlie r-Iighlanders, was forbidden by law. ''These nieasui-es, 
and a general Act of Jiideinnity which followed tliein, 
j)roved effective for tlieir purpose. The dread of tlio 
clansmen passed away, and the slun-ilfs writ soon I'an 
through the Highlands with as little resistance as in the 
streets of Edinburgh. 

Defeat abroad and danger at home only quickened the 
resolve of the Pelhams to bring the war, so far as Eng- 
land and Prussia went, to an end. WJion England \vas 
threatened by a Catholic Jh*etendor, it was no time for 
weakening the chief Prolestant power in (formally. On 
the refusal therefore of Maria Theresa to join in a general 
peace, England concluded the (.■ouvention of Hanover 
with Prussia at the close of August, a, ml withdrew so fur 
as Germany was concerned from the war. Elsewhere 
however the contest lingered on. The victories of Maria 
Theresa in Italy were balanced by those of France in the 
Netherlands, where Marshal Saxe inflicted new defeats 
on the English :iiid Dutch at Roucoux and Lauffeld. 
The danger of Holland and the financial exhaustion of 
France at last brought about in 1748 the conclusion of a 
peace at Aix-hi-f'^liapelle, by w'hieh England suiTeiiderod 
its gains at sea, and Fi-ance its conquests on land. P>ut 
the ]icace was a mere pause in the struggle, during whu.di 
})oth parties hoped to gain strengtli for a miglitier con- 
test which they saw inqjending. 'I’lie war was in fact 
widening far beyond the bounds of (bivniuny nr ef 
Europe. It was becoming a world-wide duel w]ii(!h was 
to settle llie destinies of mankind. Already h'ram'.e was 
claiming the valleys of the Ohio and the Alississippi. ami 
mooting the great question whether tlie fortunes of Uio 
Nhiw ■(Torld Avere to be moulded by Frenchmen or Eng- 
lishmen. Already, too, French adventurers were driving 
English merchants from Madras, and building up, as 
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they trusted, a power which was to add India to the 
dominions oi' France. 

The interconi'se of England Avith India had as yet 
given little promise of the great fortunes which aAvaitod 
it. It was not till the closcseof Elizabeth’s reign, a cen- 
tury after Vasco de Gama had crept round the Gape of 
Good Hope and founded the Portuguese settlement on 
the Goa Coast, that an East India Company wnis founded 
in London. The trade, profitable as it was, remained 
small ill extent; and tlie three early factories of the 
Company were only gradually acquired during the cen- 
tury which followed. I'lie first, that of Madras, consisted 
of but six hshermeifs houses beiieatli Fort St. George ; 
tliat of Bombay was ceded by the Portuguese as part of 
tlie dowTy of Catharine of Braganza; while Fort William, 
with the mean village wdiicli has since growm into Cal- 
cutta, owes its origin to the reign of William the Third. 
Each of these forts ivas built simply for the protection 
(d‘ the Company’s warehouses, and guarded by a few'' 
“sepahis,” sepoys, or paid native soldiers; wdiile the 
clerks and traders of each establishment were under the 
direction of a President and a Council. One of these 
clerks in the middle of the eighteenth century was 
Robert Clive, the son of a small proprietor near Market 
Drayton in Shropshire, an idle dare-devil of a boy whom 
his friends had been glad to get rid of hy packing him 
off in the Company's service as a writer to Madras. His 
early days there were days of wretchedness and despair. 
He Avas poor and cut off from his felloAVS by the haughty 
shyness of his temper, Aveary of desk-Avork, and haunted 
l)y liome sickness. Twice he attempted suicide ; and it 
Avas only on the failure of his second .attempt that be 
Hung doAvn the pistol which baffled him Avith a con viction 
that he Avas reserved for higher things. 

A change came at last in the shape of Avar and cap- 
tivity. As soon as the Avar of the Austrian Succession 
broke out the superiority of the French in poAver and in- 
fluence tempted them to expel the English from India. 
Laboiirdonnais, the governor of the French colony of the 
Mauritius, besieged Madras, razed it to the ground, and 
VoL. lY.— 11 
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carried its clei-ks and merchants prisoners to Pondi cherry. 
Clive was among these captives, hut he escaped in dis- 
guise, and returning to the settlement, threw aside his 
elerkslnp for an ensign’s commission in-a force which the 
Comj)auj was busily raising. For tJio capture of Madras 
had not only osiablislmd the repute of the Frcmch arms, 
hut had roused Dupleix, the governor of Pondiclierry, to 
conceive plans for the creation of a French empire in 
India. When the English raerchaiits of Elizabeth’s <lay 
brought their goods to Surat, all India,, sava; the south, 
had just been brought for the first time under the rule 
of a single great power by the Mogul Emperors of the 
Hue of Akbar. But with .the death of Auruugzebe, in 
the reign of Anne, the Mogul Empire fell fast into decay. 
A line of feudal princes raised themselves to indepen- 
dence in Kajpootana. The lieutenants of the Emperor 
founded separate sovereignties at Lucknow and Hyder- 
abad, in the Carnatic, ami in Bengal. The plain of the 
Upper Indus wms occujned by a race of religious fanatics 
called the Sikhs. Persian and AHghan invaders crossed 
the Indus, and succeeded even in sacking Delhi, the 
caputal of the Moguls. Clans of systematic jilunderers, 
who were Icnowii under the name of Malirattas, and who 
were iu fact the natives whom compiost had long held in 
subjection, poured down from the highlands along the 
western coast, ravaged as far as Calcutta and d’anjore, 
and finally set up independent states at Poonah and 
Grwalior.. ... 

Dupleix skilfully availed himself of the disorder around 
him. He offered his aid to the Em|,Kn-or against tlic 
rebels and invaders who had reduced liis powm- to a 
slnulow ; and it was in the Emperor’s name that he med~ 
illed with the quarrels of the states of Central >iml 
Southern India, made himself virtnally nuislto- of ‘he 
Court of H3’'derubad, and seated a cimt.urc of his own <01 
the throne of the Carnatic. Triehiiiopoly, the om^ town 
which held, out against this Nabob of the Carmiiic, was 
all but brought to surrender when Clive, in ITo.!, nuim; 
forward with a daring scheme for its relief. Mhlh a few 
hundred English, and sepoys he pushed tlrvoagh a thiin- 
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derstorm to the surprise of Arcot, the Nabob’s capital, 
entrenched himself in its enormous fort, and held it for 
tifty days against thousands of assailants. Moved by liis 
gallantry, the j\Ialirattas, who Jiad never before believed 
tiiat Englishmen would tight, advanced and broke up 
the siege. But Clive was no sooner freed than he showed 
e(jual vigor in the field. At the liead of raw recruits 
who ran away at the first sound of a gun, and sepoys 
•who hid themselves as soon as the cannon opened hre, 
he twice attacked and defeated the French and their 
Indian allies, foiled every effort of Dupieix, and razed to 
the ground a pompous pillar which the French governor 
had set up in honor of his earlier victories. 

Clive was recalled by broken health to England, and 
the fortunes of the struggle in India were left for 
decision to a later day. But while France wms strug- 
gling for the Empire of the East she was striving with 
even more apparent success for the command of the new 
world of the West, From the time when the Puritan 
emigration added the four New England States, Mas- 
sachusetts, New Hampshire, Connecticut, and Rhode 
Island to those of Maryland and Virginia, the progress of 
the Engiish colonies in North America had been slow, 
but it had never ceased: Settlers still came, though in 
smaller numbers, and two new colonies south of Virginia 
received from Charles the Second their name of the 
Carolirias. The war with Holland in 1664 transferred to 
British rule a district claimed hy the Dutcli from the 
Hudson to the inner Lakes ; and this country, which was 
granted by Charles to his brother, received from him the 
name of New York. Portions were soon broken off from 
its vast territory to form the colonies of New Jersey 
and Delaware. In 1682 a train of Quakers followed- 
William Penn across the Delaware into the heart of the 
priniLevid forest, and became a colony which recalled its 
founder and the woodlands among which he planted it 
in its name of Penns^dvania. A long interval elapsed 
before a new settlement,- which received its title of 
Georgia from the reigning sovereign, George the Second, 
was established by General Oglethorpe on the Savannah 
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as a refuge for English debtors and for the persecuted 
Protestants of Germany. 

Slow as this progress seemed, the colonies were really 
growing fast in numbers and in wealth, 'i'hcir whole 
population amounted at the time we have reached to 
about 1,200,000 whites and a quarter of a rnillioii of 
negroes ; and this amounted to nearly a foiu'th of tluit of 
the mother country. Its increase indeed was amazing. 
The inhabitants of Virginia were doubling in eveiy 
twenty-one years, while Massachusetts siiw five-aiuh 
twenty new towns spring into existence in a quarter of a 
century. The wealth of the colonists was growing even 
faster than their numbers. As yet the southern colonies 
were the more productive. Virginia boasted of its to- 
bacco plantations, Georgia and the Carolinas of their 
maize and rice and indigo crops, while New Yoi k and 
l^ennsylvania, with the colonies of New England, were 
restricted to their Avhale and cod fislieries, their corn- 
harvests, and tlieir timber trade. Tlie distinction indeed 
between the northern and the southern colonics was more 
than an industrial one. While New England absorbed 
half a million of whites, and the middle colonies from 
the Hudson to the Potomac contained almost as many, 
there were less then 800,000 whites in those to the souili 
of the Potomac. These on the other iiand contained 

130.000 negroes, and the central States 70,000, while but 

11.000 were found in the States of Mew England, In 
the Southern States this ])revalence of slavery produced 
ail aristocratic spirit aiul favored the crealion of largo 
estates; even the system of entails laid be<!n introduced 
among the weallhy planters of Virginia, where many of 
the older English families found representatives in houses 
such as those of Fairfax and Washington, 'idironghout 
New England, on the other hand, the characteristics of 
the Puritans, their piety, their intolerance, their sim- 
plicity of life, their pedantry, tlieir love of equality and 
tendency to democratic institutions, remained imchauged. 
There wore few' large fortunes, though the comfori, was 
general. “Some of the most considerable provinces ox 
America,” said Burke in 1769, “such for instance as 
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CoHiiecticiit and Massachusetts Bay, have not in each of 
them tn'o men who can afford at a distance from their 
estates to sj^erid a thousand pounds a year.” In educa- 
tion and political activity New England stood far ahead 
of its fellow colonies, for the settlement of the Puritans 
luid been followed at once by tlie establishment of a sys« 
tinn of local schools which is still the glory of America. 

Every township,” it was enacted, “after the Lord hath 
increased them to the number of householders, shall 
apjjoint one to teach all children to write and read ; 
and when any town shall increase to the number of a 
hnndi‘ed families, they shall set up a grammar school.” 
The result was that in the midst of the eighteenth century 
New England was the one part of the world where every 
man and woman was able to read and write. 

Great however as these differences were, and great as 
was to be their influence on Ameiiean history, they were 
little felt as yet. In the main features of their outer 
organization the whole of the colonies stood fairly at one. 
In religious and in civil matters alike all of them con- 
trasted sharply with the England at home. Europe saw 
for the flrst time a state growing up amidst the forests 
of the West where religious freedom had become com- 
plete. Religious tolerance had in fact been brought 
about by a medley of religious faiths such as tlie world 
liad never seen before. New England was still a Puritan 
stronghold. In all the Southern colonies the Episcopal 
Church was established ])y law, {ind the bulk of the set- 
tlers clung to it ; but Roman Catholics formed a large 
l)a.rt of the population of hlaryland. Pennsylvania was 
a State of Quakers. Presbyterians and Baptists liad lied 
IVom tests and persecutions to colonize New Jersey. 
Lutherans and Moravians from Germany abounded 
among the settlers of Carolina and Georgia. In such a 
clnios of creeds religions persecution became impossible. 
There was the same outer diversity and the same real 
unity in the political tendency and organization of the 
States. The colonists proudly looked on the Constitu- 
tions of their various States as copies of that of the 
mother country. England had given them her system 
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of self-efovernment, as she had given them her law, hei 
iangnage, her religion, and her blood. But the circiim- 
stance.'Tof their settlement had freed them froin miiny of 
the worst abuses which clogged the action of constitu- 
tional government at home. The representative miffrage 
was in some cases iiiiivorsal and in all proportioiKHl to 
population. There were no rotl{!n boroughs, and mem- 
bers of the legishitive assemblies wore subject to a-nnual 
re-election. The will, of the .sctBei’S told in this way 
directly and immediately on the legishition in a way nn- 
known to the English Parliament, and the settlers were 
men whose will was bi‘ac<;d and invigorated by their per- 
sonal independence and comfort, the tradition of their 
past, fuid the personal temper which was created by the 
greater loneliness and self-dependence of their lives. 
Whether the spirit of the colony was democratic, mod- 
erate, or oligarchical, its form of government was pretty 
much the same. I’ho original rights of the }>i'oprietor, 
the projector and grantee of the earliest settlejnen.t, had 
ill all cases, save in those of P(3unsylvania and Maryland, 
either ceased to exist or fallen into disiietude. The 
government of each colony lay in a House of Assembly 
elected by the people at large, witli a Gonueil sometimes 
elected, sometimes nojiniiated by the Governor, and a 
Governor appointed by the Crown, or as in Ooimocticut 
and lUiode Lslaiid, chosen by the colonists. 

With the appointment of these Governors all adminis- 
trative interference on the part of the Government at 
home practically ended, ''.riie supci'intemlemie oi' the 
colonies rested with a Board, .for Trade and Phiniallons, 
which, though itstdf without executive power, advised 
the Secretary of State for the Southern Department, 
witliiii which America was included. But for two cen- 
turies they were left by a happy negleet to themselves. 
It was wittily said at a later day that “ Mr. Grenvillc 3 
lost America because he read the -Amorician despat dies, 
which none of his predecessors ever did.” There was 
little room indeed for any interference within ih(! limits 
of the colonies. Their privileges were secnri'd by royal 
charters. Their Assemblies alone exercised the right 
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of internal taxation, and they exercised it sparingly. 
Walpole, like Pitt afterwards, set roughly aside the pro- 
ject for an American excise. “ I have Old England set 
against me,” he said, “ by this measure, and do you think 
1 will have New England too ? ” America, in fact, contrib- 
uted tp England’s resources not by taxation, but by the 
nK)j)i)])oly of her trade- It was from England that she 
might import, to England alone that she might send her 
exports. She was prohibited from manufacturing her 
own products, or from exporting them in any but a raw 
state for manufacture in the mother C(-untiy. But even 
in matters of trade the supremacy of the mother country 
was far from being a galling one. There were some 
small import duties, but they were evaded by a well 
understood system of smuggling. The restriction of 
trade with the colonies to Great Britain was more than 
compensated by the commercial privileges which the 
Americans enjoyed as British subjects. 

As yet therefore there was nothing to break the good 
will which the colonists felt towards the mother country, 
while the danger of French aggression drew them closely 
to it. Populous as they had become, the English settle- 
ments still lay mainly along the sea-hoard of the Atlantic, 
for only a few exploring parties had penetrated into the 
Alleghauies before the Seven Years’ War; and Indian 
tribes wandered iiiicj[uestioned along the lakes. It was 
not till the peace of Aix-la-Chapellein 1748 that the ju'e- 
tensions of France drew the eyes of the colonists and of 
English statesmen to the interior of the Western conti- 
nent. Planted .firmly in Louisiana and Canada, France 
openly claimed the whole country west of the Alleghanies 
as its own, and its governors now ordered all English 
settlers or raercliaiits to be driven from the valleys of 
Ohio or Mississippi which were still in the hands of 
Indian tribes. Even the inactive Pelham revolted against 
pretensions such as these ; and the Duke of Bedford, who 
was then Secretary for the Southern Department, was 
stirred to energetic action. The original French settlers 
were driven from Acadia or Nova Scotia, and an English 
QOlony planted there, whose settlement of Halifax still 
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bears the name nf its founder, Lord Ilalirax, tlie bead of 
tlie Board of Trade. An Ohio Oomjmiiy was ibrumd, 
and iU a,;:;‘eiit8 made Iheir way to tlie valleys of tbal. ilvor 
and the Kentucky; wliile envoys from Virginia and Bmin- 
sylvania, drew closer tlie alliance between their colonies 
iuid the Indian tribes across th(3 mountains. Nor 
the French slow to accept the clialhmge, Fighllng be- 
gan in Acadia. A vessel of war ap])earcd in Onlsirio, 
and Niagara was turned ijito a, fort. A forca.; of lildO 
men dcs])atclied to Erie di-ove the few English settlers 
from their little colony on the lurk of the Oiiio, and 
founded there a fort called r)u(|uesne, on the site of lire 
later Pittsburg. The fort at once gave this force c<;m- 
mand of the river valley. After a fruitless attaede on it 
under George Washington, a young Virginian, who had 
been desiiatched. witli a liandfiil of men to meet tlio dan- 
ger, the colonists wore forced to withdrstw over the 
mountains, and tlie whole of the west was left in tlie 
hands of Framic. 

It was natural that at such a crisis the mother country 
should look to the united efforts of the colonies, ami 
Halifax pressed for a joint arrangement wliich should 
provide a standing force and fmuls for its support. A 
plan for this purpose on the hu-gesb scale was drawn ufi 
by Renjarain Franklin, who, from a ])rin tor's hoy, had 
risen to supreme inlluence in Pennsyl vania ; but iii tbe 
way of such a union stood the jealousies which eanh state 
entertained of its neighlior, the disinclination of llu; colo- 
nists to he drawn into an exjiensivo struggle, and, above 
all, suspicion of the motives of Halifax and las (-(jllcagues. 
The delay in furnishing any force for defence, the im- 
possibility of bringing the colonies to any agnumitmt, 
and the peipetnal scpiahhles of their Icgislatnia's wdth the 
governors appointed by the Grown, inay have been the 
motives which induced Halifax to Introduce a Bill wliieh 
would have made orders by the King iii spite of tlie etilo- 
nial charters law in America.' 'fhe Bill was dro^ijicd in 
deference to the constitutional objections of wiser men : 
but the governors fed the fear in lingland of the ‘‘level- 
ling principles'’ of the colonists, and every official in 
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America wrote home to demand that Parliament should 
do what the colonial legislatures seemed unable to do, 
and eslablisli a common fund for defence by a general 
taxation. Already plans were mooted for deriving' a 
revenue for the colonies. But the prudence of P’elham 
clung to the policy of Walpole, and nothing was done ; 
wliilc the nearer approach of a struggle in Europe gave 
fresli vigor to the efforts of France. Tlie Marquis of 
Montcalm, who was now governor of Canada, carried 
out with even greater zeal than his predecessor the plans 
of annexation ; and the three forts of Duqiiesne on the 
Ohio, of Niagara on the St. Lawrence, and of Ticonde- 
roga on Lake Champlain, were linked together b}'- a 
chain of lesser forts, which cut off the English colonists 
from all access to the west. Montcalm was gifted with 
singular powers of administration; he had succeeded in 
attaching the bulk of the Indian tribes from Canada as far 
as the Mississippi to the cause of France ; and the value 
of their aid was shown in 1756, wdien General Braddock 
led a force of English soldiers and American militia to a 
fresh attack upon fort Duquesne. The force was utterly 
routed and Braddock slain. 

The defeat woke England to its danger ; for it was 
certain that war in America would soon be followed by 
war in Europe itself. Newcastle and his fellow-ministers 
were still true in the main to Walpole’s policy. They 
looked on a. league with Prussia as indispensable to the 
foi'ination of any sound alliance which could check France. 
“ If you gain Prussia,” wrote the veteran Lord Chancellor. 
ITavdwickc, If) Newcastle in 1748, “tlie Confederacy will 
1)0 reslored and made whole, and become areal strength ; 
if you do not, it will continue lame and weak, and muck 
in the power of France.” Frederick, liowever, held 
cautiously aloof from any engagement. The league be- 
tween Prussia and the Queen of Hungary, wliich Eng- 
land dcsinal, Frederick knew in fact to he impossible. 
He knew that the (l^iieen’s passionate resolve to recovei 
Silesia must end in a contest in which England must 
take one part or the otiicr; and as- yet, if the choice liad 
to be made, Austria, seemed likely to be the favored ally. 
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The traditional friendship of the Whigs for tiiad poY’-cr 
cfaiibined with the tendencies of George the Seeuiul to 
rnalce an Austrian alliance more probalde Ilian a IT-isssiaii 
oiifi. The advances of England to Frederick only served 
llioreforo to alienate ' Maria Theresa, whose one desii-c 
was to regain Silesia, and whose hatred and jealonsy oi’ 
the Jiew Protestant power which had so suddenly risen 
into rivalry with her house for the supremacy of Gonnaii}' 
blinded her to the older rivalry between her house and 
France. The two powers of the House of Bourbon were 
still bound by the Family Compact, and eager for allies 
in the strife with England which the struggles in India 
and America were bringing hourly nearer. It was as 
early as 1752 that by a startling change of policy Maria 
Theresa drew to their alliance. The jealousy which 
Russia entertained of the growth of a strong power in. 
North Germany brought the Czarina Elizabeth to promise 
aid to the schemes of the Queen of Hungary ; and in 
1755 the league of the four powei'S and of Saxony wa,s 
practically completed. So secret were these negotiations 
that they renuiined unknown to Henry Pelluim and to 
his brother the Duke of Newcastle, who succeeded him 
on his death in 1764 as the head of the Ministiy. .But 
they wore detected from the first by tlie keen eye of 
Frederick of Prussia, who saw himself fronted by a line 
of foes that stretched from Paris to St. Petersburg. 

The danger to England was hardly less i for France 
appeared again on the stage with a vigoi* and. audacity 
which recalled the days of Lewis the Fouri.oeiith. The 
weakness and corruption of the Fi'cnch govermneid, were 
screened for a time by the daring and scope of its plans, 
ashy the ability of the agents it found to carry tlieni out. 
In England, on the contrary, all was vagueness and in- 
decision. The action of the King showed onlj'- his Hano- 
verian jealonsy of the House of Brandenburg, It was 
certain that France, as soon as war broke out in the 
West, would attack his Electorate ; and George sought 
help not at Berlin but at St. Petersburg. He concluded 
A treaty with Russia, which promised him the hel}) of a 
Russian army on the Weser in return for a subsidy. 
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Sucli a treaty meant war with Frederick, who had openly 
announced hiri refusal to allow the entry of Russian 
forces on German soil ‘ and it %vas vehemently tliougn 
fruitlessly opposisl ])y William Pitt. But he had hardly 
withdrawn with Grenville and Charles Townshcnd fi-om 
the Ministiy when Newcastle 'himself recoiled from tiie 
King's policy. I'lie Russian subsid}'' was refused, <and 
Hanoverian interests subordinated to. those of Englurnl 
by the conclusion of tlie treaty with Frederick of .Prussia 
for which Pitt had pressed. " The new compact simply 
provided for the neutrality of both Prussia and Hanover 
in any contest between England and France. But its 
results were far from being as peaceable as its provisions. 
Russia was outraged by Fi-edeiick’s open opposition to 
her presence in Germany ; France resented his compact 
with and advances towards England ; and Maria Theresa 
eagerly seized on the temper of both those powers to 
draw them into common action against the Ih'ussifui king. 
With the treaty between England and Frederick indeed 
began the Seven Years’ War. 

No war has had greater results on the history of the 
world or brought greater triumphs to England ; but few 
have had more disastrous beginiiings. N e wcastle was too 
weak and ignorant to rule without aid, and yet too greedy 
of power to purchase aid by sharing it with more capable 
men. His preparations for the gigantic struggle before 
him may be guessed from tlie fact that there were but 
three regiments fit for service in England at tlie opening 
of 1756. France on the other hand was quick in her 
attack. Port Mahon in Minorca, ,the key of the Medi- 
terranean, was besieged by the Duke of Richelieu and 
forced to capitulate. To complete the shame of .Eng- 
land, a fieet sent to its relief under Admiral Byng fell, 
hack before the French. .In Germany Frederick: sciz(i(l 
I).res<len at the outset of the war and forced the Saxon 
army to surrender ; and in 1757 a victory at Prague 
made him master for a wdiile of Bohemia ; but his siiceoss 
\vas transient, and a defeat at Kolin drove him to retreat 
again into vSaxony. In the same year the Duke of Cum- 
ber] and, who had taken post on the Weser with an army 
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of fi% tliousaiid men for the defence of Hanover, fell 
})a(ik before a French army to the mouth of iho Elbe, 
siiid eug-agod by tlie Convention of ( bostxn’-soven to 
<lisl)an(l bus forcoB. In America thingB wcJit evtai worse 
than in ilerinaiiy. 'riie inactivity of tlie 'English gen- 
m’iils was contrasted with the genius aiul activity of 
]\h)utc;i,lra. Already masters of the Oliio by the defeat 
of IJraddock, the 'French drove the English ga.rrisou 
from the forts which commanded Lake Ontario and 
Lake Oha,in])lain, and their empircj stretched without a 
bi'cak over the vast territoiy from Louisiana to the St. 
Lawrence. 

A despondency Avitlioufc parallel in our Jiistory took 
possession of our coolest statesmen, and even the im- 
passive Chesterfield cried in despair, “ VFe (ire no longer 
a nation.” But the nation of which Chesterfield de- 
spaired was really on the eve of its greatest triiimplis, 
and the incapacity of Newcastle only called to the front 
the genius of William Pitt. Pitt was the grandson of a 
wealthy governor of (Madras, who luicl entered Parliamenc 
in lTo5, as inembor for olu^ of his father’s pocdcct bop- 
oughs. A group of younger men, Lord Lyttelton, the 
Grenvilles, ■\Vilke.s, and others, gradually gallicrcd round 
him, and formed a hand of young “ patriots/’ “ the boys,” 
as Walpole called tliem, who added to the difficulties of 
that minister. Pitt was as yot a cornet of horse, and the 
restless activity of his genius was seen in the (mergy 
with which he threw himself into his military duties. 
He told Lord Bhelburno long afterwards tlnit during the 
time he was cornet of horse there was not a military book 
he did not read through.” But the dismissal from the 
army with which Walpole met his violent attacks thri-nv 
this energy wholly into politics. Mis fiery spirit was 
flushed in office during the ‘-Giroad-bottoin administra- 
tion ” wlxicli followed Walpole’s fall, and he soon at- 
tained great influence over TTenry Ptdham. “ T think 
him,” wrote Pelham to liis brother, “the most able and 
useful mail we have among.st us; truly hoiioi-ablo and 
strictly honest.” He remained under Newcastle after 
Pelham’s death, till the Duke’s jealousy of power not 
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only refused him the Secretarjshij) of State and admission 
to the Cabinet, but eJitrusted the lead of the House of 
Commons to a mere dependent, Pitt resisted the slight 
by an attitude of opposition ; and his denunciation of 
tiiH treaty with Itussia served as a pretext for liis dis- 
missal. When the disasters of the war however drove 
Newcastle from office, in November, 175(3, Pitt became 
Secretary of State, bringing with him into office his rel- 
atives, George Grenville and Lord Tem^ile, as well as 
Charles Townshend, But though his popularity had 
forced him into office, and though the grandeur of his 
policy at once showed itself by his rejection of all 
schemes for taxing America, and by his raising a couple 
of regiments amongst the Highlanders, he found liimself 
politically powerless. The House was full of Newcastle’s 
creatures, the king hated him, and only four months 
after taking office he was forced to resign. The Duke 
of Ciimberiand insisted on his dismissal in April, 1757, 
before he would start to take the command in Germany. 
In July, however, it was necessary to recall him. The 
failure of Newcastle’s attempt to construct an adminis- 
tration forced the Duke to a junction with his rival, and 
while Newcastle took the head of the Treasury, Pitt again 
oecarno Secretary of State. 

Fortunately for their country, the character of the two 
statesmen made the compromise an easy one. For all 
that Pitt coveted, for the general direction of public 
affairs, tlie control of foreign policy, the administration 
of the war, Newcastle had neither capacity nor inclina- 
tion. 0]i the other hand his skill in parliamentary 
management was unrivalled. If he knew little else, he 
knew better than any living man the price of every mem- 
hcr and the intrigues of every borough. Wlnith(3 cared 
fur was not the control of affairs, hut tlie distribution of 
patronage and the work of corruption, and from this Pitt 
turned disdainfully away. “ I borrow the Duke of K ew- 
castle’s majority,” his colleague owned with cool con- 
tempt, to carry on the public business.” Mr. Pitt 
does everything,” wrote Horace Walpole, “and the Duke 
gives everything. So long as they agree iiiHiis i^artition 
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iliej may do what they please.’’ Out ol’ t]ie union of 
i-hese two .strano-ely-coiitrasted leaders, in. Hiet, rose the 
o'reatest. as it was tl'ie last, of the purely Wliiijf iuJininiS" 
tralions. But its real power lay from bo^iniiiuf^’ to end 
in Pitt liiniself. Poor as he was, for liis iiieonn^ w;i.s little 
more than two hundred a year, and springing’ as lie did 
from a family of no political importiuice, it was liy sheer 
ilint of genius tliat the young cornet of lioi'se, at' wliose 
youth and inexperience Walpole had sneered, seized a 
power wliieli the Wliig houses had ever sim*e the Revo- 
lution kept in their grasp. The real signilicanoe of his 
entry into the ministry was that the national opinion en- 
tered with Mm. He had no streiigth save from his pop- 
ularity,” but this popularity sliowed that, the political 
torpor of the nation was passing away, and that a new 
interest in public affairs and a resolve to bare weight 
in them was becoming felt in the nation at large. It 
was by tlio true instinct of a great people that this in- 
terest and resolve gathered themselves round William 
Pitt. If he was ambitious, his ambition bad no pett}’’ 
aim. “ I want to call England,” lie said, as be took 
office, “out of that enervate state in which twenty thou- 
sand men from Franco can sliakc her.” His call was soon 
answered. .He af3 once breatlied his own lofty sjiirit into 
the country he served, as lie communicated something of 
his own grandeur to tlie men who served liim. “ No 
man,” said a soldier of the time, “ over entered Mr. Pitt’s 
closet who did not feel himself hravci' -^vlien he came out 
tlran when he went in.” Ill-combined as we.ve bis earlier 
expeditious, and many as rvero his '.failnres, lie roused a 
temper in tlie nation at largo which made ultimate defeat 
impossible. “ England has been a long time in labor,” 
exclaimed Frederick of Prussia as he recognized a great- 
ness like his own, “ but she has at last Inoiight foj'ih a 
mail.” 

It is this ])ersonal and solitary grandeur which strikes 
us most as wo look back to William Pitt. I’lio tone of 
his speech and action stands out in utter contrast witli 
the tone of his time. In the midst of a society critical, 
polite, iuclifloreiit, simple even to the affectation of sim- 
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plioHy, witt}- and amusing but absolutely prosaic, cool 
of lieart and of liead, skeptical of virtue and eutluisiasm, 
skeptical a])ove all of itself, Pitt stood absolutely alone. 
The depth of his conviction, his passionate love for all 
tiiai he deemed lofty and true, his fiery energy, his 
poetic imaginativeness, his theatrical airs and rhetoric, 
his haughty self-assumption, his pompousness and ex- 
travagance, were not more puzzling to his contempora- 
ries than the ounficlenee with which lie appealed to tlie 
liiglier sentiments of mankind, the scorn with which he 
turned from a corruption vdiieh bad till then been the 
great engine of politics, the undoubting faith which he 
felt in himself, in the grandeur of bis aims, and in liis 
power to carry them out. J know that I can save tlie 
country,” he said to the Duke of Devonshire on his 
entry into the j\Iinistiy, “ and I know no other man 
can.” The groundwork of Pitt’s character was an in- 
tense and passionate pride ; but it was a pride wdiich 
kept him from stooping to the level of the men who had 
so long held England in their hands. He was the first 
statesman since the Ilestoratioii ivho set the example of 
a purely public spirit. Keen as was bis love of power, 
no man ever refused office so often, or accepted it with 
so strict a regard to the principles he professed. “ T 
wdll not go to Court,” lie replied to an offer which was 
made him, “if I may not bring the Constitution with 
me.” For the eorniption about him he had nothing but 
disdain. He left to Newcastle the buying of seats and 
tlie purchase of members. At the outset of Iris career 
Pelham appointed him to the most lucrative oilice in liis 
administration, that of Paymaster of the Forces; ])ut its 
profits were of tin illicit kind, and poor as he was, Pitt 
refused to accept one farthing beyond liis salary. His 
pride never appeared in loftier and nobler form than in 
his attitude towai'ds the people at largo. No loader had 
ever a wider popularity than “ the great commoner,” iis 
Pitt was styled, but his air was always that of a man 
wdio commands popularity, not that of one wdio seeks it. 
He never bent to flatter popular prejudice. When mobs 
were roaring themselves hoarse for “Wilkes and liberty?"/’ 
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lie (ioiioiinced Wilkes as a worthless prollio'a,te ; and 
when all England went mad in its hatred of the Scots, 
Pitt hatighti]}’’ declared his esteem for a })eo[he whose 
courage he had been the first to eidist on the si<](; of 
lojrdty. His noble figure, the hawk-like eye which 
ilaslied from the small thin face, Ins majestic voice, ilic 
dire and grandeur of his eloquence, gave him a sway- 
over the House of Commons far greater than any other 
minister has possessed. He eould silence an oppoiumt 
with a look of scorn, or hush the whole Hoiiso with a 
single word. But he never stooped to the arts by which 
men form a political party, and at the height of his 
power his personal following hardly numbered half a 
dozen members. 

His real strength indeed lay not in Parliament but in 
the people at large. His title of “the great commoner” 
marks a political revolution. “ It is the people who 
have sent me here,” Pitt boasted with a haughty prido 
when the nobles of the Cabinet opposed his wiil. He 
was the first to see that the long political inactivity of 
the public mind had ceased, and that the ])rogrcss of 
commerce and industry had produced a great middle 
class, which no longer found its representatives in the 
legislature. “You have taught me,” said George the 
Second when Pitt sought to save Byng by aiipealing to 
the sentiment of Parliament, “to look for the voice of 
my people in other fik^ccs than witliiii tlie IToiiso of 
('ominous.” It was this unrepresented class whicli Imd 
forced liiiii into power. During his struggle tvilh jNew- 
c.astle the greater towns backed him with the giP of their 
freedom and addresses of confidence. “ Foi- weeks,” 
hmghs Horace Walpole, “it rained gold boxes.” Lon- 
(lon stood by him through good report and (nul riqiurt, 
and the wealthiest of English merchants, A! derma ti 
Beckford, was proud to figure as his political lieiitcuant. 
The temper of Pitt indeed harmonized a<lmirably witli 
the temper of the commercial England which rallied 
round him, with its energy, its self-confidcncc, its pri<le, 
its patriotism, its honesty, its moral earnestness, d’he 
merchant and the trader were drawn hy a imturai at- 
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traolion to the one statesman of thcii* time whose, aims 
were unselfish, whose liands w-ere clean, whose life was 
pure and full of tender affection for ‘ wife and eliild. 
l>ui there was a far deeper ground for their enthusiasti{3 
r(ivei'ouce and for the reverenc(3 which his country has 
i tonic Pitt ever since. Pie loved England with an in- 
tense and personal love. He believed in her power, her 
glory, her public virtue, till England learned to believe 
in licrself. Her triumphs wmre his triumphs, her de- 
feats bis defeats. Her dangers lifted him high above all 
tljoaglit of self or party-spirit. "‘■Be one people,” he 
ci-it;d to the factions who rose to bring about his fall : 
“ forget everything hut the public ! I set you the ex- 
-unple ! ” TIis glowung patriotism was the real spell by 
which ho held England. But even the faults -which 
checkered his character told for liini with the middle 
classes. The Whig statesmen who j^receded him had 
been men whose pride expressed itself in a marked sim- 
plicity and absence of pretence. Pitt was essentially 
an actor, dramatic in the cabinet, in the House, in his 
very office. He transacted business with his clerks in 
full dress. Plis letters to his family, genuine as his love 
for them was, are stilted and unnatural in tone. It was 
easy for the Vvits of his day to jest at liis affectation, his 
pompous gait, the dramatic appearance which he made 
oil great debates with Ms limbs swathed in flannel and 
his crutch by his side. Early in life Walpole sneered at 
him for bringing into the House of Commons “ the gest- 
ures and emotions of the stage.” But the classes to 
Avliom Pitt ajipealcd were classes not easily offended b^’’ 
faults of taste, and .saw nothing to laugh at in tlie states- 
man wdio was borne into the lobby amidst the tortures 
of. the gout, or carried into the House of Lords to 
breathe his last in a ptotest against national dishonor. 

Above all Pitt wielded the strength of a resistless elo- 
quen ce. The power of political speech had been revealed 
in the sto.rmy debates of the Long Parliament, but it wms 
cramped in its utterance by the legal and theological 
pedantry of the ti.me. Pedantry was flung off by the 
age of the Revolution, l)ut in the eloquence of Somexa 
VoL. IV.— 12 
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and kk rivals wo see ability rather than genius, knowl- 
eflg’e, clearness of expression, precision of ihoughf., the 
lucidity of the pleader or the man of bll^ill(,ss, ratlnu- 
than the passion of the orator. Of this d(3arnes.s of stat(?~ 
rii{jnt Pitt hadlittie or none. He was no ready debater lik(3 
Uhilpolc, no speaker of set speeches like 0he,st<u‘he1d. 
His set vspeeches were always his worst, for in these Ids 
unirit of taste, Ids love of effect, and Ids trite quotations 
and extravagant metaphors came at once to the front, 
'■{.'hat witli defects like these he stood Ihr above every 
orator of his time was due above all to his profound con- 
viction, to the earnestness and sincerity with winch he 
spoke. “ I must sit still,” he whispered once to a friend, 
“ for when once 1 am up everything- that is in my mind 
comes out.” But the reality of his eloquence was trans- 
figured by a large Jind poetic imagination, an imagina- 
tion so strong tiiat — as he said himself — “ most things 
returned to him Avith stronger force tlie second time 
than the first,” and b}'- a glow of passion which not only 
raised him high above tlie men of his own day but set 
him in the froni; rank among the orators of the world. 
The cool reasoning, the wit, the common sense of his 
age made way for a splendid audacity, a sympathy with 
popular emotion, a sustained grandeur, a, lofty vehe- 
mence, a command over the whole range of human feel- 
ing. He passed Avithoiit an effort from the most solemn 
appeal to the gayest raillery, from the keenest sarcasm 
to the teiidcrest pathos. Kvery word was driven Iiome 
by the grand self-consciousuess of the >speaker. Ho 
spoke aHvays as one having authority. He was in fact 
the first English orator whose words were a power, a 
power not over Parliament only but over tlie nation a,t 
large. Parliamentary reporting was as yet unknown, 
and it was only in detached phrases and half-rcinember<al 
outbursts that the voice of Pitt reached beyond the 
walls of St. Stephen’s. But it was especially in tliese 
sudden outbursts of inspiration, in these brief jia-ssion- 
ate appeals, that the might of his eloquence lay. The 
few broken word.s we have of him stir the same thrill in 
men of oar day whwh they stirred in the men of his own. 
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Rut pat^sioiuitc ati was Pitt’s eloquence, it was the elo- 
quence of a statesman, not of a rhetorician. Time has 
approved almost all his greater struggles, his defence of 
the liberty of tlic subject against arbitrary imprisonment 
under ‘•‘general warrants,” of the liberty of the press 
against Lord Majisfiekl, of the rights of constituencies 
against the House of Commons, of the constitutional 
rights of America against England itself. His foreign 
policy was directed to the preservation of Prussia, and 
Prussia has vindicated his foresight by the creation of 
Germany, We have adopted his plans for the direct 
government of India bj* the Crown, plans which when 
lie proposed, them were regarded as insane. Pitt was 
the first to recognize the liberal character of the Church of 
England, its “ Chalvinistic Creed and Arminian Clergy 
lie -was the first to sound the note of Parliamentary re- 
form. One of his earliest ineasnres shows the generosity 
and originality of his mind. He quieted Scotland by 
employing its Jacobites in the service of their country 
and by raising Highland regiments among its clans. 
The selection of Wolfe and Amherst as generals showed 
his contempt for precedent and his inborn knowledge of 
men. 

But it was rather Fortune than his genius that show- 
ered on Pitt the triumphs which signalized the opening 
of his ministry. In the East the daring of a mercliant- 
clerk made a company of English traders the sovereigns 
of Bengal, and opened that wondrous career of conquest 
ttdiich lias added the Indian peninsula, from Ceylon to 
the Himalayas, to the dominions of the British crown, 
kecalled by'broken health to England, Clive returned 
at the outbreak of the Seven Years’ War to win for Eng- 
land a greater p2,'ize than that wliich his victories had 
won for it in the supremacy of the Carnatic. He had 
been only a few months at Madras when a crime whose 
horror still lingers in English memories called him to 
Bengal. Bengal, the delta of the Ganges, was the rich- 
est and most fertile of all the provinces of India. Its 
rice, its sugar, its silk, and the produce of its looms, 
were famous in European markets. Its Viceroys, like 
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their fellow lieutenants, had become practically inde- 
pejidont of the Emperor, and had added to Ihincfa! the 
prfivinoes of Orissa and Beliar. Snrajah DowlaJij the 
rnastiii’ of this vast domain, had long been jealous of liie 
enterprise and wealth of the English traders; and, 
roused at this moment by the instigation of tlie French, 
he appeared before Fort William, seized its settlers, find 
thrust a liuiidred and .lifty of them into a small prison 
called the Black Hole of Calcutta, The heat of an. 
Indian summer did its woi’k of death. The wretched 
prisoners trampled each other under foot in the mad- 
ness of thirst, and in the morning only twenty-three 
remained alive. Olive sailed at the news with a thou- 
.sand Englishmen and two thousand sepoys to wreak 
vengeance for the crime. He was no longer the boy- 
soldier of Arcot ; and the tact and skill with which he 
met Siirajah Dowiah in the negotiations by which the 
Viceroy strove to avert a conflict were sullied by the 
Oriental falsehood and treacherv to which he stooped. 
But his courage remfiined unbroken. Wlicn tlie two 
armies faced each other on the plain of Plassey the odils 
were so great that on the very eve of the battle a coun- 
cil of war counselled retreat. Clive withdrew to a 
grove hard by, and after an hour’s lonely musing gave 
the word to fight. Courage, in fact, was all that was 
needed. The fifty thousand foot and fourteen thousand 
horse who were seen covering the phiiii at daybrcfik on 
the 23d of June, 1757, were soon thrown into confusion 
by the English gtins, and broke in headlong rout before 
the English charge. The death of Snrajfdi Dowiah 
enabled the Company to place a creature of its oavu on 
the throne of Bengal ; but bis rule soon became :i 
nomiiifil one. With the victory of Plassey beigan in 
fact the Empire of England in the East. 

The year of Plassey was the year of a victory hardlj' 
less im])OL-la,nt in the West. In Europe Pitt wisely lim- 
ited himself to a soeoiidaiy part. There was little in the 
military expeditions which marked the opening of his 
ministry to justif}’- the trust of the country, for money 
and blood were lavished on buccaneering expeditions 
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against tlie Frencli coasts wMcli did small damage to the 
enemy. But incidents such as these had little weight 
in the minister’s general policy. liis greatness lies in 
the fact that he at once recognized the genius of Frederick 
the Great, and resolved without jealousy or reserve to 
give him an energetic support. On his entry into office 
he refused to ratify the Convention of Closter-Seven, 
Avhicli had reduced Frederick to despair by throwiiig open 
Ills realm to a -French advance ; protected his flank by 
gathering an English and Hanoverian force on the Elbe, 
and on the counsel of the Prussian King placed the best 
of his generals, the Prince of Brunswick, at its head ; 
while subsidy after subsidy were poured into Frederick’s 
exhausted treasury. Pitt’s trust was met by the most 
brilliant display of military genius which the modern 
world had as yet witnessed. In November, 1757, two 
months after his repulse at Kolin, Frederick hung him- 
self on a French army which had advanced into the heart 
of Germany, and annihilated it in the victory of Ross- 
bach. Before another month had passed he hurried from 
the Saale to the Oder, and by a yet more signal victory 
at Leuthen cleared Silesia of the Austrians. The victory 
of Rossbach was destined to change the fortunes of the 
world by creating the unity of Germany ; its immediate 
effect was to force the French army on the Elbe to fall 
back on the Rhine. Here Ferdinand of Brunswick, rein- 
forced with twenty thousand English soldiers, held them 
at bay during the summer of 1758; while Frederick, 
foiled in an attack on Moravia, drove tlie Russians hack 
on Poland in the battle of Zoimdorf. His defeat how- 
ever by the Austrian General Daun at Tlochkirch, pi’oved 
tlie first of a series of terrible misfortunes ; and the year 
1759 marks the lowest point of liis fortunes. A fresh 
advance of the Russian army forced the King to attack 
it at Kunersdorf in August, and Frederick’s ended 

in the utter rout of his army. For the moment all seemed 
lost, for even Berlin lay open to the conqueror. A few 
days later the surrender of Dresden gave Saxony to the 
Austrians ; and at the close of the year an attemxit uxion 
them at Plaueu was foiled with terrible loss. But every 
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disaster was retrieved by the iudoiniiable courage and 
tenacity of the King, and winter found him as Ixefore 
master of Silesia and of all Saxony save the ground w hich 
Da nil’s caxinp covered. 

The year which marked the lowest point of Frederick’s 
fortunes was the year of Pitt’s greatest triumplis, tlu; year 
of Minden and Qiiiberon and Quebec. Fra, nee aimed 
b(jth at a descent upon England and at the coiuinest of 
Hanover ; for the one purpose she gathered a naval arma- 
ment at Brest, while fifty thousand men under Coniadcs 
and Broglie united for the oilier on the Weser. Fer- 
dinand with less than forty thousand men met them 
(August 1) on the field of Minden. 'Flie French inarched 
along the Weser to the attack, with their flanks protected 
by that river and a brook wbieh ran into it, and with 
their cavaliy, ten thousand strong, massed in the centre. 
The six English regiments in Ferdinand’s army fronted 
the French horse, and, mistaking their general’s order, 
marched at once upon them in line regardless of the bat- 
teries on their flank, and rolling liack charge after cliarge 
with volleys of mnsketiy. In an lioiir the French centre 
was utterly broken. “ I have seen,” said Contades, 
“what I never thought to be possible — a single lino of 
infantry break through three lines of cavalry, ranked in 
order of battle, and tumble them to ruin ! ” Nothing lint 
the refusal of Lord John Sackville to complete the victory 
by a charge of the horse which he headed saved the 
French from utter rout. As it was, their army again f(dl 
back broken on Frankfort and the Rhine. T'hu project 
of an invasion of England met witli the like success. 
Eighteen thousand men lay ready to embark on hoard 
the French fleet, when Admiral Hawke came in sight of 
it on the 20th of Novemhor at the month of (^uilM'ron 
Bay. The sea was rolling high, and the coast where tlm 
French ships lay was so dangerous from its shoals and 
granite reefs that the pilot remonstrated with the English 
admiral against his jiroject of attack, “You havt; doiui 
your duty in this remonstrance,” Hawke coolly ri'plicsl ; 
“ now lay me alongside the French Admiral.” ''.Fwaj 
English ships were lost on the shoals, but the French 
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fleet was roiiied and the disgrace of Bjng’s retreat wiped 
away. 

It was not in the Old World only that the year oi 
Mindeii and Quiberoii brought glory to the arms of Eng- 
land, 111 Europe, Pitt had wisely limited his efforts to 
the support of Prussia, but across the Atlantic the field 
was wholly his own, and he had no sooner entered office 
than the desultory raids, which had Iiitherto been the 
only resistance to French aggression, were superseded by 
a large and coinpreheusive plan of attack. The sympa- 
thies of the colonies were won by an order which gave 
their provincial officers ecpial rank with the royal officers 
in the iield. They raised at Pitt’s call twenty thousand 
men, and taxed themselves heavily for their support. 
Three expeditions were siiniiltanepusly directed against 
the French line — one to the Ohio valley, one against Ti- 
oonderoga on Lake Champlain, while a third under Gen- 
eral Amherst and Admiral Boscawen sailed to the mouth 
of the St. Lawrence. The last was brilliantly successful. 
Louisberg, though defended by a garrison of five thou- 
sand men, was taken witli the fleet in its harbor, and the 
whole provinee of Cape Breton reduced. The American 
militia supported the British troops in a vigorous cam- 
paign against the forts; and though Montcalm, with a 
far inferior force, was able to repulse General Abercromby 
from Ticonderoga, a force from Philadelphia and Virginia, 
guided and inspired by the courage of George Washing- 
ton, made itself master of Duquesne.’ The name of Pitts- 
burg which was given to their new conquest still com- 
memorates the enthusiasm of the colonists for the great 
Minister who first opened to them the West. The fail- 
ure at Ticonderoga only spurred Pitt to greater eff'orts. 
I'he colonists again responded to his call with fresh sup- 
plies of troops, and Montcalm felt that all was over. 
The disproportion indeed of strength was enormous. Of 
regular French troops and Canadians alike he could 
muster only ten thousand, while his enemies numbered 
fifty thousand men. The next year (1769) saw Mont- 
calm’s previous victory rendered fruitless by the evacua- 
tion of Ticonderoga before the advance of Amherst, and 
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by tlio captiiro of Fort Niagara after the ilefoat of an Tri'* 
:lian force 'vvliich marched to its ]'elie£ 41ie captin’O of 
the tiu’eo forts was the close of the Frciicli effort to bar 
ilio advance of tlie colonists to the valley of the IMlssis- 
:;ippi, and to place in other than English liaiuls t})e 
desUmes of North America. 

But Pitt had resolved not merely to foil the designs of 
Montcalm, but to destroy the French rule in America 
idtogether; and while Amherst was breulving through 
the lino of forts, an exxredilion under General Wolfe 
entered the Sti. Lawrence and anchored below Quebec. 
Wolfe was already a veteran soldier, for he liad fought at 
Dettingen, Fontenoy, and Laffeldt, and had played the 
first part in the capture of Louisburg. Pitt bad dis- 
ecriied the genius and heroism which lay hidden beneath 
the awkward manner and occasional gasconade of the 
young soldier of thirty-three whom lie chose for the 
crowning exploit of the war. But for a while his sagacity 
seemed to have ffiiled. No efforts could drauv Montcalm 
from the long line of inaccessible cliffs wliich borders the 
river, and for six weeks W oU'e saw his men wasting away 
in inactivity while he himself lay prostrate with sickness 
and despair. At last liis resolution was fixed, and in a 
long lino of boats the army clro])ped down the 85t. Law- 
rence to a point at the base of the Heights of Abraham, 
where a narrow path liad been discovered to the siirmnit. 
Not a voice broke the silence of the night save the voice of 
Wolfe himself, as he quietly repeated the stanzas ctf Gray’s 
“Elegy in a Country Oliiircliyard,” reiiuirking as lie 
closed, “ I had rather be the author of that poem than 
take Qiieheo.” But his nature was as br.'ivi; as it was 
tender ; he w'as the first to leap on, shore and to scale the 
narrow path where no two men could go abreast. His 
men followed, iiulling themselves to the top by the Imlp 
of bushes and the crags, and at daybreak on the 12tli of 
September the whole army stood in orderly formation 
before Quebec. Montcg,1m liastencd to attack, tliongb 
Jiis force, composed chiefly of raw militia, was far inferior 
in discipline to the English phis onset however was met 
by a steady fire, and at the first English ad vance his men 
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i'aTe way. Wolfe lieaded a charge which broke the 
French line, but a ball pierced bis breast in the moment 
of victory. “• The}'^ run, ’V cried an officer who held the 
dying man in his arms— •“ I protest they run.” Wolfe 
rallied to ask who they were that ran, and was told “ the 
French,” “ Then,” he murmured, “ I die happy! ” The 
fall of Montcalm in the moment of his defeat completed 
the victory ; and tlie submission of Canada, on the cap- 
ture of Montreal by Amherst in 1760, put an end to the 
dream of a French empire in America. 








CHAPTER T. 


ENGLAND AND ITS EMPIRE. 

1760— 1767. 

Never had England played so great a part in the his- 
tory of mankind as in the year 1759. It was a year of 
triumphs in every quarter of the world. In September 
came the news of Minden, and of a victory off Lagos 
In October came tidings of the capture of Quebec. 
November brought word of the French defeat at Qui- 
beron. “We are forced to ask every morning what 
victory there is,” laughed Horace Walpole, “for fear of 
missing one.” But it was not so much in the number as 
in the importance of its triumphs that the Seven Years’ 
War stood and remains still without a rival. It is no 
exaggeration to say that three of its many victories de- 
termined for ages to come the destinies of mankind. 
With that of Rossbach began the re-creation of Germany, 
the revival of its political and intellectual life, the long 
process of its union under the leadership of Prussia and 
Prussia’s kings. With that of Plassey the intluence of 
Europe told for the first time since tlie days of Alex- 
ander on the nations of the East, The world, in Burke’s 
gorgeous phrase, “ saw one of the races of the north-west 
cast into the heart of Asia new manners, new doctrines, 
new institutions.” With the triumph of Wolle on the 
heights of Abraham began the liistory of the United 
Htates. By removing an enemy whose dread liad knit 
the colonists to the mother country, and by breaking 
tlirougli tlie line with wiiich France had barred them 
from the basin of the Missisvsippi, Pitt laid the foundation 
of the great republic of the west. 
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jSTor were these triumphs less momentous to Bril.aiii. 
The Seven Years’ War is in fact a tuming point in our 
iiatlomd history, as it is a tiirniug point in the history 
of the world. Till now the rehitivts weiglit of the Kuro- 
peaii states had been drawn from tlieir possessions with- 
in Europe itself. Spain, Portugal, and llolland indeed 
had won a dorniidon in other continents ; and the wealth 
which two of ihese nations had derived from their colo- 
nies had given them for a time an .intluence among their 
fellow states greater than which, was due to their purely 
European position. But in the very years during which 
her rule took lirm Ijold in South America, Spain fell into 
a decay at home which prevented her empire over sea 
fi'oru telling directly on the balance of power j while the 
stiictly commercial character of the Dutch settlements 
robbed them of political weight. France in fact was the 
first state to discern the new road to greatness whic'h lay 
without European bounds ; and tlie efforts of Dupleix; 
and IVlontcaJm aimed at the building up of an empire 
which would have lifted lier high above her European 
rivals. The ruin of these hopes in the Seven Years’ 
War was the bitterest humiliation to which French am- 
bition lias ever bowed. ,I>ut it was far from being all 
that Prance laid ht hear. For not only bad the genins 
of Pitt cut her off from the cbance of rising into a world- 
power, and ]H‘isoued her again within the limits of a 
single continent, ])iit it bad won for I>rita,in the position 
that France luid lost. From ilm close of the Seven Years’ 
War it mattered Utthj wlmtlier Ihigland eoiiiit(id tor less 
or more with the nations around her. She was no longer 
a mere European power; she was no longer a rival 
of Germany or Franco. Her future action lay in a 
wider sphere than tliat of Eurojio. Mistress of Northern 
America, tlie future mistress of India, (ilaiining as her 
own the enijure of tlie seas, Britain suddenly towenal 
Iiigli above nations whose position in a single continoiit 
doomed them to comparative insiguificance in the after- 
history of the world. 

It is this that gives William Pitt so unique a position 
among our statesmen. His figure in fact stands at the 
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opening of a new epoch in English history — in the his- 
tory not o,f England only, but of the English race. How- 
ever dimly and impcrfectl}^ he alone among his fellows 
saw that the struggle of the Seven Years War was a 
struggle of a wholly different order from the struggles 
tiiat iiacl gone before it. He felt that the stake he was 
phpying for was something vaster than Britain’s standing 
.hnong the powers of Europe. Even while he backctl 
Frederick in Germany, his ej^e was not on the ’Weser, 
but on the Hudson and the St. Lawrence. “ If I send 
an army to Germany,” he rejjlied in memorable words 
to his Eissailants, “ it is because in Germany I can con- 
quer America ! ” But greater even than .Pitt’s states- 
manship was the conviction on which his statesmanship 
rested. He believed in Englishmen, and in the might 
of Eng’lishmeu. At a moment wdien few hoped tliat 
England could hold her own among the nations of Europe 
he called her not only to face Europe in arms, but to 
claim an empire far beyond European bounds. His 
faith, his daring, called the English people to a sense of 
the destinies that lay before it. And once roused, the 
sense of these destinies could never be lost. The war 
indeed was hardly ended when a consciousness of them 
showed itself in tlie restlessness with which our seamen 
penetrated into far-off seas. With England on one side 
and her American colonies on the other, the Atlantic was 
dwindling into a mere strait within the British Empire; 
but beyond it to the westward lay a reach of waters 
where the British llag was almost unknown. The vast 
ocean wliicli parts .Asia from America had been dis- 
covered by a Spaniard and first traversed by a Portu- 
guese ; as early iucleed as the sixteenth century Spanish 
settlements spread along its eastern shore and a Spanish 
gall(3on crossed it year by year from Acapulco to the 
Philippines. .But no effort was made by Sj;>ain to ex- 
])lore the lands that broke its wide expanse ; and though 
Dutch vpyagers, coming from the eastward, penetrated 
its waters and first noted the mighty continent that bore 
from that hour the name of New Holland, no colonists 
followed in the track of Tasman or Van Diemen. It 
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■was not till another century had gone by Indeed that 
Europe [lifoin turned her eyes to tlie Fficific. But iu the 
very vear whieli followed the Peace of Paris, in 1764, 
two Eiio-lisli ships were sent on a cruise of discovery to 
the Straits of Magellan. 

‘YMothing,” ran the instructions of their comnuinder, 
Coiuiiiodoru P>yroii, nothing can redound more t(j the 
honor of tliis nation as a maritime pov/er, to the dignity 
of the Crown of Great Britain, and to the advancement 
of the trade and navigation thereof, than to make dis- 
ooveries of countries hitherto unknown.” Byron himsel f 
hardly sailed beyond Cape Horn ; but three years later 
a second English seaman, Captain Wallis, succeeded in 
reaching the central island of the Pacific and in skirting 
the coral-reefs of Tahiti, and in 1768 a more famous 
mariner traversed the great ocean from end to end. At 
first a mere ship-boy on a IVliitby collier, James Cook 
had risen to be an officer in the royal navy, and liad 
piloted the boats in wliich Wolfe mounted the St. Law- 
rence to the heights of Abraham. On the return of 
VV'aliis lie was sent in a small vessel with a crew of some 
eighty men and a Few naturalists to observe tlie transit 
of Venus at Tahiti, and to explore the seas that stretched 
beyond it. After a long stay at Tahiti Cook sailed past 
the Society Isles into the heart of tlie Pacific and 
reached at the further limits of that ocean tlie two 
islands, as large as his own Britain, which make uj) New 
Zealand. Steering northward from New Zealand over a 
thousand miles of sea he touched at last tlie coast of tlie 
great “Southern Land” or Australia, on whose eastern 
shore, from some fancied likeness to the district at liome 
on which lie had gazed as he set sail, he gave tlie name 
of New South Wales. In two later voyages Cook trav- 
ersed the same waters, and discovered fresh ishuid 
groups in their wide expanse. But his woik was more 
than , a work of mere discovery. Wherever he touched, 
in Now Zealand, iu Australia, he claimed the soil for 
tlie English Crown. The records which he published of 
lih travels not only woke the interest of Englishmen in 
tliese far-off islands, iu tlmir mighty roaches of deep blue 
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waters, where lands as big as Britain die into mere specks 
on the huge expanse, in the coral-reefs, the palms, the 
bread-fruit of Tahiti, the tattooed warriors of New 
Zealand, the gum-trees and kangaroos of the Southern 
(loiitiueiit, but they familiarized them more and jnore 
with the sense of possession, with the notion that 
this strange world of wonders was their own, and that a 
new earth was open in the Paeiiic for the expansion of 
the English race. 

Cook in fact pointed out the illness of New Holland 
for English settlement; and projects of its occupation, 
and of the colonization of the Paciiic islands by English 
emigrants, became from tliat moment, in however vague 
and ijnperfeot a fashion, the policy of the English crown. 
Statesmen and people alike indeed felt the change in 
their couidry’s attitude. Great as Britain seemed to 
Burke, it was now in itself “ but part of a great empire, 
extended by our virtue and our fortune to the furthest 
limits of the east and the west,” Its parliament no longer 
looked on itself as the local legislature of England and 
Scotland ; it claimed, in the ivords of the same great 
political thinker, “an impei-ial character, in which as 
from the throne of heaven she superintends all the sev- 
eral inferior legislatures, and guides and controls them 
all, without annihilating any.” Its people, steeped in the 
commercial ideas of the time, saw in the growTh of such 
a dominion, the monopoly of whose trade was reserved to 
the mother-country, a source of boundless wealth. The 
trade with America alone was, in 1772, within less than 
half a million of being equal to what England carried on 
with tlie whole world at the beginning of the century. 
So rapid had been its growtli that since the opening of 
the eighteenth century it had risen from a value of five 
liundred thousand pounds to one of six millions, and 
whereas the colonial trade then formed but a twelfth 
part of English commerce, it had now mounted to a third. 
To guard and preserve so vast and lucrative a dominion, 
to vindicate its integrity alike against outer foes aiid inner 
disaffection, to strengthen its unity by duuving closer 
the bonds, wdiether commercial or administrative, which 
VoL. IV.— 13 
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linked its various parts to tlie motlier-coujitry, became 
from this moment not only the aim of British statesmen, 
but the resolve of the British people. 

And at this moment there were grave reasons why 
this resolve should take an active form. St.i'ouo; as (he 
atiachmeut of the Americans to Britain seemed at the 
close of the war, keen lookers-on like the h'remdi, minis- 
ter, the Due de Ghoiseul, saw in the very completeness of 
Pitt’s triimipli a danger to their future union, irhe pres- 
ence of the French in Canada, their designs in the west, 
had. thrown America for pi'otection on the mother coun- 
try. But with tlie conquest of Canada all need of pro- 
tection was removed. The attitude of England towards 
its distant dependency became one of simple possession; 
and tlie differences of temper, the commercial and admin- 
istrative disputes, which liacl long existed as elements 
of severance, but had been thrown into the background 
till now by the higher need for union, started into a new 
prominence. Day by day indeed the American colonies 
found it harder to submit to the meddling of the mother- 
country with their self-government and their trade. A 
consciousness of their destinies was stealing in upon 
thoiiglitM men, a.nd spread from them to Ihe masses 
around them. At this very moment the quick growth of 
population in America moved John Adams, then a village 
schoolmaster of Massachusetts, to lofty forebodings of 
the future of the great people over whom he was to be 
called to rule. “ Our people in another century,’’ he 
wrote, “ will be more nnmerons than England itself. Ail 
Europe will not be able to sul.)due us. _ Tlie tuily way to 
keep us from setting up for ourselves is to disunite ns.’* 
Idle sense that such an independence was drawing nearer 
spread even to Europe, “Fools,” said a descendant of 
William Penn, “are always telling their fears tliat: iiio 
colonies will set up for themselves.” Philosnjihors, how- 
ever, w'-ore pretty much of the same mind on this subject 
with the fools. “ Colonies are like fruits,” wrote the 
foreseeing Turgot, “ which cling to the tree only till they 
ripen. As soon as America can take care of itself it will 
do what Carthage did.” But from the thought of separa- 
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tioB almost every American burned as yet with horror. 
The Colonists still looked to England as their liome. 
They p3’ided llieinselves on their loyalty ; and thej’’ re- 
garded the difficulties which hiudored* complete sympathy 
between the settlements and the mother-country, as ob- 
stacles which time and good sense would remove. Eng- 
land on the other hand looked on America as her noblest 
possession. It was the wealth, the growth of this depen- 
dency which more than all tJie victories of lier arras was 
lifting her to a new greatness among the nations. It was 
the trade with it which had doubled Englisli commerce 
ill half a century. Of the rigid of tlie mother-country to 
monopolize this trade, to deal with this great people as 
its own possession, no Englishman had a doubt. Eng- 
hind, it was held, had planted every colony. It was to 
England that the Colonists owed not their blood only, 
but the free institutions under which they had grown to 
greatness. English arms had rescued them from the In- 
dians, and broken the iron barrier with which France 
was holding them back from the West. In the war 
which was drawing to a close England had poured out 
her blood and gold without stint in her children’s cause. 
Of the debt which was mounting to a height unknown 
before no small part was due to her struggle on behalf of 
America. And with this sense of obligation mingled a 
sense of ingratitude. It was generally held that the 
wealthy Colonists should do something to lighten the 
load of this debt from the shoidders of the mother-coiui- 
try. But it was known that all proposals for American 
taxation would be bitterly revsisted. The monopoly of 
American trade was looked on as a part of an English- 
man’s birthright. Yet the Colonists not only ranrnmi'ed 
at this mon(.)pt)ly but evaded it in great part by a wide 
system of smuggling. And behind all these grievances 
hiy an uneasy sense of dread at the democratic form 
which the government and society of the colonies had 
I'aken. The governors sent from England wrote back 
words of honest surprise and terror at the “ levelliiig 
principles ” of the men about them. To statesmen at 
home the temper of the colonial legislatures, their protests^ 
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their hiclcerings with the governors n,ii(l witli llic Board 
of Trade, the constant rcBfus-dl of snpj^lies wJion tlieiv ro 
mo!istrane,os were set asi<lcs seemed all hut repuliliean. 

I'o check this re})nblican s))irit, to crush a, 11 drciuns ot 
S(3Vei‘ancc, and to strengtlum the nnily of llte liritish 
Empire hydrawing closer the (is(!al and aduiinistralivn 
bonds which linked tlie colonics to the motlmr country, 
was one of the ehief aims wdth w’hieh (tenrge the ''l'l!ir<l 
inounted the throne on the death of his grand father 
Geoi'g'c the Second, in 1700. But it was far from being- 
Ills only aim. For the lirst and last time since the acces-^ 
sioii of the House of Hanover England saw a King who 
was resolved, to play a part in English politics ; and the 
part •which George succeeded in phmng was undoubtedly 
a memorable one. During the first ten years of his reign 
he managed to reduce governine.nt to a shado\v, and to 
turn the loyalty of his subjects at home into disaffection. 
Before twenty years were over he had forced the Ameri- 
can colonies into revolt and independence, and brought 
England to what then seemed the brink of ruin. Work 
such as this has sometimes been done by very great 
men, and often by very wicked and profligate men ; but 
George, was neither profligate nor groat, lie bad a small- 
er mind than any English king before him save James 
the Second. T io was wretchedly ed ucated, and his natu ral 
powers were of the meanest sort. .Nor had he tlie capacity 
for using greater minds than his owui by which sonui 
sovereigns have concealed their natural litllcncss. On 
the contrary, his only feeling towards great men was one 
of jealousy and liule. He longed for lh(‘ lime wlien 
“ doeropitudo or death ” might put an end, to Bilt; and 
oven when death Imd freed him from “ this triunpet of 
sedition,” he denounced the proposal for a public monu- 
ment to the great statesman as ofiensive measure to 
me personally.” But dull and petty as his temper was, luj 
was clear as to his purpose and obstinate in tin; ])UTsuit 
of it. And his jmrpose was to rule. “-George-,” Isis 
mother, the Princess of Wales, had continually ro])cated 
to Iiim in youth, “ George, be king.” He called himself 
always “ a Whig of the lievolution,” and he had no wish 
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to undo the work which he believed the Revolution to 
have done. But he looked on the subjection of his two 
predecessors to the will of their ministers as no real part 
of the work of the Revolution, but as a usurpation of 
that authority wliieh the Revolution had left to the 
crown. And to this usurpation he was deterniined not 
to submit. His resolve was to govern, not to g’overn 
against law, but simply to govern, to be freed iron the 
dictation of parties and ministers, and to be in effect the 
first minister of the Slate. 

How utterly incompatible such a dream was with tlie 
Parliamentary constitution of the country as it had re- 
ceived its final form from Sunderland it is easy to see ; 
and the effort of the young king to realize it ''plunged 
England at once into a chaos of political and social dis- 
order which makes the first year of his reign the most 
painful and humiliating period in our histoiy. It is with 
an angiy disgust that wq pass from the triumphs of the 
Seven Years' War to the miserable strife of Whig factions 
with one another or of the whole Whig party with the 
King. But wearisome as the story is, it is hardly less 
important than that of the rise of England into a, world- 
power. In the strife of these wretched years began a 
political revolution which is still far from having reached 
its close. Side by side with the gradual development of 
the English Empire and of the English race has gone on, 
tlirough the century that has passed since the close of the 
Seven Years’ War, the transfer of power within England 
itself from a goverjiing class to the nation as a whole. If 
the effort of George failed to restore the power of the 
Crowm, it broke the power which impeded the advance of 
the people itself to political supremacy. Whilst laboring 
to convert the aristocratic monarchy of which he found 
himself the head into a personal sovereignty, tlie irony 
of fate doomed him to take the first step in an organic 
change which has converted that aristocratic monarchy 
into a democratic republic, ruled under monarchical 


To realize however the true character of the King’s 
attempt we must recall for a moment the issue of Hit 
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lJ,t!Vuluf,i!(n on which he chiinied to itiho his stand. It 
luMi !uj (hmht, j'ivc'.u personal and religious lil)crty to Eng- 
land aJ. I;irg'e.. lint its political bonuiits seeined as yet to 

less (WjUidl^y sluircd. '.I'hc Paiiiaincnt indeed had he- 
«'.inue snpre.mtn a,nd iii Iju'.uiy the Farliaineiit was a la^pro 
ranitaiivii nf {.In^ wiioie English people. Ihit in a,<;tual 
laiS the hulli ortlu*. English people found itself powerless 
to control the (tourse of English government. Wo have 
fssei! how a,t the, very inonieut of ii,s triumph o])inu)n had 
tunm jaifa.ly'/ed by tlio results of the Revolution. The 
seniiiiunit of the hulk of EiigUsImien remained Tory, 
hut the (existence of a Stuart rreteiider forced on tliem 
a sysUiui of government whiclj was practically Whig. 
Ihnler William and Anne they had tried to reconcile 
Toryism with the Revolution; hut this effort ended with 
the aei-essiou of the House of .Hanover, and the bulk of 
llu.i landed tdasses iind the clergy withdrew in a sulky 
de.s| ):i.ir from all p(irmauent contact with politics. Their 
liatrett of the sysi.ein to which they howu'd showed itself 
in the violeina* of (lunr occasional outhreaks, in riots over 
the Excise, IhU, in e,ries for a Spanish wav, in the frenzy 
against Wa.lpole. Whenever it roused itself, the national 
will show(;d Its old jtower to destroy ; but it remained 
impotmit to ertxite any mwv system of administrative 
a,ciion. It. eouid a.id oim (diepu; of Whigs to destroy an- 
other eliipu,* of Whig’s, hut it e.ouhl do nothing to inter- 
rupt t he general tionrseof Whig a,dministration. Walpole 
and IMhaiu wen; alike tiie represonta, lives of a minority 
of i.h(! nalion : hut the minority which they repre.senpHl 
knew i(. mind and how to carryout its mind, wliilo the 
mujorily of 1 he ]h;o]»]{', remaiiu'd lieljdess and distracted. 
Ijetweaai their hatred of the House of Hanover and tlndr 
'Iread of tin; e.unsetpuaiccs which would follow on a re- 
turn of tin; Stuarts, 

'riucresiills of such a divorce between the government 
and that gcuieral mass of national Bentimont on which 
a government can alone safely ground itself at once made 
thc.mselve,s felt. Robbed as it was of all practical power, 
ami lliits stripjKid of the. feeling of res])onsibiliiy which 
the (M)nsciousness of power carries with it, among the 
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mass of Englislimen public opinion became ignorant and 
indifferent to the general progress of tlie age, but at the 
same time violent and mutinous, hostile to Government 
because it was Government, disloyal to the Crown, averse 
from Parliament. For the first and last time in our his- 
tory Parliament was unpopular, and its opponents secure 
of popularity. But the results on the governing class 
were even more fatal to any light conduct of public 
affairs. JSiot only had the mass of national sentiment been 
so utterly estranged from Parliament by the withdrawal 
of the Tories that the people had lost all trust in it as an 
expression of their will, but the Parliament did not pre' 
tend to express it. . It was conscious that for half a cen- 
tury it had not been really a representative of the nation, 
that it had represented a minority, wiser no doubt than 
their fellow countrymen, but still a minority of Eiiglish- 
iiien. At the same time it saw, and saw with a just pride, 
that its policy had as a whole been for the nation’s good, 
that it had given political and religious freedom to the 
people in the very teeth of their political and religious 
bigotry, that in spite of their narrow insularism it had 
made Britain the greatest of European powers. The 
sense of both these aspects of Parliament had sunk in fact 
so deeply into the mind of the Whigs as to become a 
theory of Parliamentary government. They were never 
weary of expressing their contempt for puVdic opinion. 
They shrank with instinctive dislike from Pitt’s appeals 
to national feeling, and from the popularity which re- 
warded them. They denied that members of the Com- 
mons sate as representatives of the people, and they shrank 
with actual panic from the thought of any change which 
could render them representatives. To a Whig such a 
change meant the overthrow of the work done in 1688, 
the coercion of the minority of sound political thinkers 
by the of mass opinion, so Ijriital and unintelligent, so 
bigoted in its views both of Church and State, which had 
been content to reap the benefits of the Uevolution while 
vilifying and opposing its principles. 

And yet, if representation was to be more than a name, 
the very relation of Parliament to the constituencies 
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siKuit' (‘iiinio^i ill its coniposition a no.cpssity. That 
( iutU'M's in llu- (!i^iri])utioii of sprats in the Ifouftc ofOoni- 
inoun u.'r<‘ ra, !!.•<{ lor hy l.ho nii,tiu‘ji.] sliiftings of popnia. 
n‘!i! ;noi Wfalih wlOeh Inul <;'on(! on since Llie days of 
!>’ird h.nl lhH>n I'lH'oo'nized as carl n jU tuts 
* !'•. il W.i!.. j’oii llu’ rclorms oi' (,lu‘ hoTie; Parliament 
n 5 re canci-iit'd al Ihi* !»i*s|.orution ; junl from the time of 
^ h.'.U she cond lo lhat (jf Uctn'yc tins Thud not a 
ai!i!’,Ie s’jlort luid hceii lua-dt! to meet the growinu; alsuses 
tif niir pa riiam.mia.ry .system. Clrca.t toums like Maii- 
rlicsi erm- ihi iuiiig'ham r*‘niaiiied without amemher, while 
im juhcrs j^iiil s:vt for lasroiighs which, like Old Sarnm, 
had ad ualiy vanislicd from lliLs face of the earth. The 
effort (ff ilm d'lidor sovereigii.s lo establish a Court party 
in liui lioide hy a. jinsfnse creation of boroughs, most of 
which Were, acre village’s then in the liandsof the Crown, 
Imd cmhnl in tise apjiropriadion of those seats by the 
nciyhh<nin;,>; lamlowner.s, who bought and sold them us 
sln-y ijvocdo. asid tiold t hct\- own estal.es. Mven in towns 
H hicli Isad a r.'aJ claim lo rejirestnda.titm the narrowing of 
nnudcipal pri vilc;,M;s ever since (lie foiirteenlh century to a 
smaH {.art of 1 he inhahit'unis, a.nd in ma,n\ cas(3S the rostrio- 
1 ioji of cleepiral riglds lo 1 liennmdiers of liic governing 
<‘orp(»rui ion, rendered lin ir represeiitulion a, mere name. 
Tin* tdifdet' tddmeh plae.es loiiig" simply on the parse oriidlu- 
cnec of potiiieiaus. Some wi'i'c ^dhe King’s horonghs,” 
oi hcr.odicdieiii ly rehirned nmuinees of 1 lie Ministry ofthe 
dav. oiltdm nere eio.'.c btirony.hs ” in I In* liaaids <if jobbers 
like ilic Unke of Ne\M‘aslh', who al one lime returned a 
third isfal! 1 lie itoroicdi m.mdw'rs in 1 Im House, 'I'hc coiin- 
t ies and t hegreat eommereial ttuvns iiould aiom> he said to 
esereisean\' r<‘a.l riyjlilod* suliVagi*, ihongh the enormous ex- 
pense of e.tuicstiug' sueii eonsi it uem‘.ii:s ])vacti(i:diy lelt 
t ludr repre.M'uiai ion in 1 he hand.s ofthe gr(‘at i.jeal^ laanilios. 
Ihii even in the eoiinrn-s ( lu‘ suffrage was ri(,riddously 
iinuted auil tindpiah Out «>f a {topidaiion oi eight mil- 
lioiiH of f'higiish pe.splc, only a hiimired and sixty thou- 
sand were (‘lectors at all. 

‘'''The value, spii'it, suid essence of a House of Ooin- 
uious,” said Burke, in noble words, “ consists in Its being 
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the express image of tlie feelings of the nation.” Bat 
}io\F far such a House as that which now existed was 
from really representing English opinion we .see from llie 
fact that in the iieiglit of liis popularity Pitt himself could 
hardly find a .seat in it. Purciuise was becoming more aiid 
more the means of entering Parliament ; and .seats were 
bought and sold iu the open market at a pviee wliicli 
rose to four tiiousiind pounds. We can hardly wonder 
that a reformer could allege without a chance of denial. 
This House is not a ropresentativ'e of the peo])le 
of Great Britain. It is tlie representative of nominal 
boroughs, of ruined and exterminated towns, of iioble 
families, of wealthy individuals, of foreign potentates.” 
Tlie meanest motives naturally told on a body returned 
by such constituencies, cut off from the iiiliuence of 
public opinion by the secrecy of Parliamentary proceed- 
ings, and yet invested with almost boundless authority. 
Walpole and Newcastle had in fact made bribery and 
borough-jobbing the liase of their power. But lu'ibery 
.and borough-jobbing were every da}’’ becoming more offen- 
sive to the nation at large. A new moral consciousness, 
as we have seen in the movement of the Wesleys, was 
diffusing itself through England ; and behind this moral 
consciousness came a general advance in the national 
intelligence, wliieli. coukl not fail to tell vigorously on 
politics. - 

Ever since the exi^ulsion of the Stuarts an iniellectnal 
revolution had been silently going on in tlio people at 
large. The close of the seventeenth century was marked 
by a sudden extension of the world of readers, ddic 
development of men’s minds under the political and 
social changes of the day, as well as the rapid increase 
of wealth, and the advance in culture and refinement 
which accompanies an increase of wealth, were quicken- 
ing the general intelligence of the people at large ; and 
the wider demand for books to read that came of this 
quickening gave a new extension and vigor to their .sale. 
Addison tells ns how large and rapid was the sale of his 
'"■Spectator;” and the sale of Shakspere’s works shows 
the amazing effect of the new passion for literature on 
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OiOiisloii (if onr older authors. Four issues of his 
I'liivrt ill lolio, none of them probably exceeding five 
himdrci sufficed to meet the wants of the 

(-.entuiy. Ibit throng'll the eighteenth ten 
'‘nil UMis at least lollowedeach other in quick succession: 
ano !i(‘!(i!’e tlie century was over as many ns thirty 
• IceisjuKl cupies of Sliakspojrc were disjiersed tlirougiiout 
hng;l;mih h’c.jirints of older works howiiver were far 
l i'iitii iMMiig- tlu.^ only need of English readers. The new 
demand c.real.cd an, organ for its supply in the publisher, 
anil through the publisher literature became a profes- 
sion liy which men might win their bread. That such 
a (fiiange was a healthy one, time was to show. But iu 
spite ol sucli instances as Drydeii, at the moment of the 
e.hiingi^ its main result seemed the degradation of letters. 
I'he intellectual demand for the moment outran the in- 
t.eileot ua], supjily. The reader called for the writer ; bub 
iln,pteiniH;r of the time, the diversion of its mental energy 
to iudustahil pursuits, the influences wliich tended to 
lowei' its ])oetic and imaginative aspirations, were nob 
simli ;is to bring great writers rapidly to the front. On 
the otiier band, the now opening wliich letters afforded 
for n, livelihood was such as to tempt every scribbler 
ulio c.oiih! handle a pen; and authors of this sort were 
soon set. t,o hack-work by the Curies and tlie Tonsons who 
looked on book-making as a mere business, Tlie result 
\M).s a. mob of authors in garrets, of illiterate drudges as 
potti’ as tiny win-e thrifth^ss and dehauched, selling their 
pelt to a.ny Iniyor, hawking their flatteries and tlieir 
lil't'ls iVoiu <h)or to door, fawning on the jiatron and. the 
puhlishm- for very broad, tagging rimes wliich they called 
poetry, or abuse which they called criticism, vanqiing 
lip i'ompilations and abridgments under the guise of 
histeny, or filling tlie journals with empty rhetoric in ilio 
name of jiolitics. 

It ivas on such a literary chao.s as this that the one great 
]u)ct of the time poured scorn in his “Dunciad,” Pope 
\\a,s a. e.hild of the Revolution ; for he was horn in 1688, 
a,nd !u^ died at the moment when the spirit of his ago was 
passing into larger an<l grander forms in 1744. But from 
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all active contact witli the world of his day he stood 
utterly apa^t. He was the sou of a Catholic linen- 
draper, who had withdrawn from his business in Lombard 
Street to a retirement on the skirts of Windsor Forest ; 
and there amidst the stormy years which followed Wil- 
liam’s accession the boy grew up in an atmosphere of 
poetry, buried in the study of the older English singers, 
stealing to London for a peep at Dryden in his arm-chair 
at Wilis’s, himself already lisping in numbers, and busy 
wdth an epic at the age of twelve. Pope’s latter years 
were as secluded as his youtli. His life, as Johnson says, 
AV’as “■ a long disease;” his puny frame, his crooked figure, 
the feebleness of his health, his keen sensitiveness to 
pain, whether of mind or body, cut him off from the 
larger rvorld of men, and doomed him to tlie faults of a 
morbid temperament. To the last he remained vain, 
selfish, affected; he loved small intrigues and petty lying ; 
he was incredibly jealous and touchy ; he dwelt on the 
fouler aspect of things with an imliealtliy prurienc}* ; he 
stung right and left with a malignant venom. But nobler 
qualities rose out of this morbid undergrowth of faults. 
If Pope was quickly moved to anger, he was as quickly 
moved to tears ; though every literary gnat could sting 
him to passion, he could never read the lament of Priam 
over Hector without weeping. His sympathies lay in- 
deed within a narrow range, but within that, range they 
were vivid and intense ; lie clung passionately to the few 
he loved; he took their cause for his mvii; he flung him- 
self almost blindly into their enthusiasms and their hates. 
But loyal as lie wms to his friends, he was yet more loyal 
to his verse. His vanity never led him to literary self- 
sufficiency ; no artist ever showed a truer lowdiness 
before the ideal of his art ; no xioet ever corrected so 
much, or so invariahly bettered his work by each correc- 
tion, One of his finest characteristics, indeed, was bis 
liigh sense of literary dignity. From the first he carried 
on the work of Dryden by claiming a worth and inde- 
pendence for literature ; and he broke with disdain 
through the traditions of patronage which had degraded 
men of letters into hangers-on of the great. 
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With aims and conceptions such as tlie.se, Pope looked 
bitterly out on th.e phase of transition through which 
English letters were passing. As yet his jioetic works 
had shown little of the keen and aialeut temper tlrat lay 
within him. The promi.se of his spring was not that of 
a .satirist hut of the lirightest and mo.st genial of vco’.se 
writor.s. When after some fanciful preludes his gi'niu.s 
found full utterance in 1712 , it was in tlie “ Rape of tlie 
.Imck ; ” and the “ llape of tlie Lock ” wois a poetic coun- 
terpart of the Avork of tlie Essayists. If we miss in it the 
])ersonal and intimate charm of Addison, or the freshne.sB 
and pathos of Steele, it passes far beyond the work di' 
both in the brilliancy of its wit, in the lightness and 
1)1103^11107 of its tone, in its atmosphere of fanc3g its 
glancing color, its exquisite verse, its irresistible ga3’’ety. 
The x>oeiii remains Pope’s master-piece ; it is impossible 
to read it witliout feeling that his niasteiy lay in social 
and fanciful verse, and that he missed Lis poetic path 
when he laid down the humorist for tlie i>liilosoplier and 
the critic. Rut the state of letters presented an irre- 
sistible temptation to criticism. All Pope’s nobler feel- 
ings of loyalty to his art revolted from the degradation of 
letters which he saw about him ; and after an interval of 
luiek-work in a translation of Homer he revealed his ter- 
rible power of sarcasm in his poem of the Diineiad.” 
'fhe poem is disfigured by mere outbiir.sts of personal 
spleen, and in its later form by attacks on men whose 
last fault was dulnc.ss. But in the main the “ Dunciad” 
wa.s a noble vindication of literature from the liord of 
dullards and dunces tluit liad u.surped its name, a protest 
against the claims of the journalist or pamphleteer, of 
the compiler of facts and dates, or the grn])her among 
.'U'chives, to the rank of men of letters. 

That there \vas work and useful work for such men to 
(io, Pope would not have denied. It was when their 
pretensions threatened the very existence of lit.eratnre 
as an art, when the sense that the writer’s work was the 
work of an artist, and like an artist’s work must. sliowlaige-^ 
ness of design, and grace pf form, and fitness of phrase, 
was either denied or forgotten, it was when every rimer 
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was claiming to be a poet, every fault-finder a critic, 
every chronicler an liistorian, that Pope struck at the 
herd of book-makers and swept them from the path of 
letters. Such a protest is as true now, and perhaps as 
much needed now% as it was true and needed then. But 
it had hardly been uttered when the chaos settled itself, 
and the intellectual impulse which liad as yet been felt 
mainly in the demand for literature showed itself in its 
supply. Even before the “ Dunciad ” was completed a 
great school of novelists was rising into fame ; and the 
years which elapsed between the death of Pope in 1744 
and that of George the Second in 1760 were filled with 
the master-pieces of Richardson, Smollet, and Fielding. 
Their appearance was but a prelude of a great literary 
revival wdiich imirked the closing years of the eighteenth 
century. But the instant popularity of “ Clarissa ” and 
“ Tom Jones ” showed the work of intellectual prepara* 
tion which had been going on through Walpole’s daysir* 
the people at large ; and it was inevitable that such a 
quickening of the intelligence should tell on English 
polities. The very vulgarization of letters indeed, the 
broadsheets and pamphlets and catch-penny magazines 
of Grub-street, were doing for the mass of the people a 
work which greater writers could hardly have done. Above 
all the rapid extension of journalism had begun to give 
opinion a new information and consistency. In spite 
of tlie removal of the censorship after the Revolution the 
presvS liad been slow to attain any political influence. 
Under the first two Georges its progress had been hin- 
dered l)y the absence of great topics for discussion, the 
wortiilessiiess of the writers, and above all the lethargy 
of the time. But at the moment of George the Third's 
accession tlie impulse which Pitt had given to the na- 
tional spirit, and the rise of a keener interest in politics,' 
was fast raising jthe press into an iutellectiial and political 
power. Not only was the number of London news- 
papers fast increasing, but journals were being established 
in almost every considerable town. 

With impulses such as these telling every day on it 
more powerfully, roused as it was too into action bj* the 
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lai’g’fn- policy of Pitt, and emboldened at once by Ibe sensfc 
oF growing wealtli and of military triuinpl), it is cleai' 
that the nation must aoon have passed from its old inac- 
tion to claim its part in the direction of pul)lic affairs. 
PI 10 very position of Pitt, forced as he had been into 
office by the sheer force of opinioji in the teeth of pai-ty 
ohstaelcs, showed the rise of a new eiitjrgy in the mass 
of the people. It showed that a king who enlisted the 
national sentiment on his side would have little trouble 
in dealing with tlie Whigs. George indeed had no 
thought of such a policy, llis aim was not to control 
the Parliament by the force of national opinion, but sim- 
ply to win over the Parliament to his side, and through 
it to govern the nation with as little regard to its ojiinion 
as of old. But whether he would or uo, the drift of opiu- 
ioii aided him. Thougli the policy of Walpole had niiued 
Jacobitisra, it long remained unconscious of its ruin. 
But when a Jacobite prince stood in the heart of the 
realm, and not a Jacobite aiisAvered hiis call, the spell of 
Jacobitism was broken ; and the later <]cgra<hitiou of 
Charles Edward’s life wore finally away the thin coating 
of disloyalty which clung to the clergy and tlie squires. 
They were ready again to take part in politics, and in 
the accession of a king who unlike his two predecessors 
was no stranger but an Englishman, who liud been horn 
in England and spoke English, they found the opportu- 
nity they desired. Prom the opening of the reign Tories 
grailually appeared again at court. , 

It was only slowly indeed that the party as a whole 
swung round to a steady support of the Government ; 
asid in the nation at large the old Toryism was still for 
some years to show itself in opposition to the C'rown. 
But from the first the Tor/' nobles and gentry cume in 
one by one ; and their action told at once on the com- 
jihixion of English politics. Their withdrawal from ])uh- 
lic affairs had' left them untouched by the progress of 
political ideas since the lievolution of 1688, and when 
they returned to political life it was to invest the new sov- 
ereign with all the reverence which they had bestowed 
on the Stuarts, In this return of the Tories therefore a 
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“ King’s j)arty ” was ready made to liis liand; but George 
was able to strengthen it by a vigorous exertion of the 
power and influence which was still left to the Crown. 
All promotion in the Church, all advancement in the 
army, a great number of places in the civil administration 
and about the court, were still at the King’s disposal. 
Tf this vast mass of patronage had been practically 
usurped the ministers of his predecessors, it was re- 
sumed and firmly held by George the Third ; and tlie 
character of the House of Commons made patronage a 
powerful engine in its management. George had one of 
Walpole’s weapons in his hands, and he used it with un- 
scrupulous energy to break up the party which Walpole 
had held so long together. The AVhigs were still in- 
deed a great power. “ Long possession of government, 
vast property, obligations of favors given and received, 
connexion of office, ties of blood, of alliance, of friendship, 
the name of Whigs dear to the majorit}- of the jieople, 
the zeal early begun and steadily continued to the royal 
family, all these together,” says Burke justlv, “ formed a 
body of power in the nation.” But George the Third 
saw that the Whigs were divided among themselves by the 
factious spirit which springs from a long hold of office, 
and that they were weakened by the rising contempt 
with which the country at large regarded the selfishness 
and corruption of its representatives. 

More than thirty years before, the statesmen of the 
day had figured on the stage as highwaymen and pick- 
pockets. And now that statesmen were represented by 
hoary jobbers such as Newcastle, the public contempt was 
fiercer than evei*, and men turned sickened from the in- 
trigues and corruption of party to a young sovereign who 
aired himself in a character which Bolingbroke liad in- 
vented, as a Patriot King. Had Pitt and Newcastle held 
together indeed, supported as the one was by the com- 
raercial classes, the other by the Whig families and the 
whole macliineiy of Parliamentary management, George 
must have struggled in vain. But the ministry was 
already disunited. The hulk of the party drew day ly 
day further from Pitt. Attached as they were to peace 
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bv (be traditions of Walpole, dismayed at the enoniious 
expenditure, and liauglity with, the pride of a ruling 
oligitrclij, the WJ)igs wore in silent revolt against the 
war ii,nd the siipreniaoy of the (rreat Commoner. It was 
iigaiust tlioir will tliat lie rejected proposals of peace from 
Franuc whicli would liavc secured to Kngland all her 
conquests on the terms of a, desertion of Ihaissia, and that 
liis steady support enabled Krederiok still to hold out 
against the terrible cxhiuistioii of an unequal struggle. 
Tiie earapuigu .of 1700 indeed Avas one of the grandest 
efforts of Pb'edcrick’s genius. .Foiled in un attempt on 
Dresden, lie again saved Silesia by a victory at Liegnitz 
and hurled back an advance of Daun by a victory at 
Torgaii : while Ferdinand of I>runswick held his gi-ound 
as of old along the Weser. Hut evim victories drained 
Frederick’s sti'ongth. Men and inontjy alike failed him. 
It was impossible for him to strike another great blow, 
and tlie ring of enemi»:s again closed slowly rountl liiin. 
His one remaining hope lay in the support of Ibtt, and 
triumphant us his judiey had been, i’itt was tottering to 
his fell. 

Tlie envy and resentment of the minister’s colleagues 
at his undisguised snpiamuicy gave the young King an 
ea.sy means of realizing his schemes. Deorge Imd hardly 
mounted the throne when ho made his iidluence felt in 
the ministry by forcing it lo accept a Court favorite, 
the Eurl of Bute, as Hecrelary of .State. Hut.e liad long 
been his eounsoiiur, and though his tomjmr iuid aitiliiies 
were those of a gciilloman nslior, lie was forced into tlio 
(Cabinet. The new drift of affairs was soon in tin; instant 
desertion from Pitt of the two ablest of his adherents, 
(reorge GrenviUo and (dairies 'Towmshend, who {itkodied 
themselve.s from this moment to the rising favorite. It 
was seen yi;t more when Bute piressed for paaice. As 
Bute was known io be his master’s mouthpiem;, a peace 
party at once a})]K;ari;d in the C-abinot itself, and it. was 
only a majority of one that appiroved Pit.Ps refnsa,! io 
negotiate with France. “ He is madder than ever,” was 
Bute’s comment on this refusal in his oorresiioiulonee 
with the King ; “ ho has no thought of ahandoning the 
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Coiitiiieiit.” Conscious indeed as he was of the King’s 
temper and of the temper of his colleagues, Pitt showed 
no signs of giving way. Ho far was he from any tlioug’lit 
of peace that lie pr(^posed at this moment a vast exten- 
sion of the war. In 1761 lie learned the signature of a 
treaty wlneli broiiglit into force the Family Compact be- 
tween the Courts of Paris and Madrid, and of a special 
convention wdiioh hound the last to declare war on Eng- 
land at the close of the year. Pitt proposed to anticipate 
tlie blow by an instant seizure of the treasure fleet which 
was on its way from the Indies to Cadiz, and for whose 
safe arrival alone the tSpanisli Court was deferring its 
action. He would have followed up the blow by occupy- 
ing the Isthmus of Panama, and by an attack on the 
Spanisli dominions in the New World. It was almost 
with exultation that he saw the danger which had 
threatened her ever since the Peace of Utrecht break at 
last upon England. His proud sense of the national 
strength never let him doubt for a moment of her triumph 
over the foes that had leagued against her. “ This is the 
moment,” he exclaimed to his colleagues;, “ for humbling 
the whole House of Bourbon.” But the Cabinet shrank 
from plans so vast and daring; and the Duke of New- 
castle, who had never forgiven Pitt for forcing himself 
into power and for excluding him from the real eontix)! 
of adairs, was hacked in his resistance hy the bulk of the 
Whigs. The King openly supported them, and Pitt 
witli his broth er-Lii -law Lord Ttiin^de found themselves 
alone. Pitt did not blind himself to tlie real character 
of the struggle. Tlie question, as he felt, was notunerely 
one of peace or war, it was whether the new force ®f 
opinion which had borne him into office and kept him 
there was to govern England or no. It was tliis which 
made, him stake all on the decision of the Cabinet. “ If 
1 cannot in this instance prevail,” he ended his appeal, 
“this shall he the last- time I will sit in the Council. 
Called to office by the voice of the people, to -whom I 
conceive myself aceonnlal)le for my conduct, I will not 
remain in a situation which renders me responsible for 
measures I am no longer allowed to guide.” Plis pro- 
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posiils were rejected; and the. resignation of his post, 
which followed in October 1.761, changed i.he .face of 
Ihiropean affairs. 

“ Pitt disg’ra.cod ! ” Avrote a French philosoplio.r, “ it is 
Avorth two Vi(itorie.s to ns!” Frederick on the olher 
hand was almost driven to despair. But George saw in 
the removal of his powerful minister an opening for tlic 
realization of his long-cherished plans. I’ho Whigs had 
looked on .Pitt’s retirement as the restoration of their 
rule, unbroken l)y the popular forces to which it had 
been driven during his ministry to bow. .His declaration 
diat he had been ‘■‘called to office by the voice of the 
people, to whom I conceive myself aocoiintable,” had 
been met with indignant scorn by his fellow-ministers 
“ When the gentleman talks of being responsible to the 
people,'’ retorted Lord Granville, the Ihord Carteret of 
earlier day.s, lie talks the language of the House of 
Commons, and. forgets tliut at this board ho is only re- 
sponsible to the King.” But liis ajtjmal was heard by the 
people at large. When <ho dismissed stal.esmau wont to 
Guildluill the .Londoners hung on his carriage wheels, 
hugged his footmen, and even kissed his horses. 'Their 
break with Pitt was in fact the death-blow of the Wliigs. 
In ])etraying him to the King they had only ]uit them- 
selves in George’s power; and so grea,t was tlm un- 
pojuilarity of the ministry that the King was able to 
deliver Ids longed-for stroke at a ]>arty that ho luited 
even more than Pitt. Newcastle fomid he had freed him- 
self from the great statesman only to be driven from 
office by .a series of ■tudied mortiiications from Ids young 
master; and the more powerful of Ids Whig coilea.gU6H 
followed him into retirement, George smv him.self 
triumphant over the two great forces whicli had ham- 
pisred the free action of the Crown, “ the power which 
arose,” in Burke’s words, “from peculiarity, and the 
power wliieli arose from political eoniiexien;” and the 
.rise of Lord Bute to the post of First Minister marked 
the triumpli of the King. 

Bute took office simply as an agent of the King’s rvill ; 
and the first resolve of George the Thi.rd was to end the 
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war. In tlie spring of 1762 Frederick, who still held liis 
ground stubborjdj against fate, was brought to the brink 
of ruin by a wit'lnlrawal of the English subsidies; it was 
in fact only his dogged resolution and a sudden change 
in liio policy of llussia, which followed on the death, of 
his onciny the Czarina Elizabeth, that enabled him at 
last to retire from the struggle in the Treaty of Hubcrts- 
berg witlioiit the loss of an inch of territory. George 
and Lord Bute had already purchased peace at a very 
different price. With a vshameless indifference to tlie 
national lionor they not only deserted Frederick hut the^; 
offered t(,> no'gotiate a peace for him i)n the basis of a ces- 
sion of Silesia to Maria Theresa and East Prussia to the 
Czarina. Idle ‘issue of the strife with Spain saved Eng' 
land, from humiliation sucli as this. Pitt's poiicy of in- 
stant attack had been justified by a Spanish declaration 
of war three weeks after his fall; and the year 1762 saw 
triumphs which vindicated his confidence in the issue of 
the new struggle. Martinico, the strongest and wealtliiest 
of the French West Indian possessions, was conquered 
at the opening of the year, and its conquest was followed 
by those of Grenada, St. Lucia, and St. Vincent. In the 
summer the reduction of Plavana brought with it the 
gain of the rich Spanish, colony of Cuba. The Philip- 
pines, the wealthiest of the Spanish colonies in the 
Pacific, yielded to a British fleet. It was these losses 
that brought about the Peace of Paris in September 
1702. So eager was Bute to end the war that he bought 
]ieace by restoring all that the la.st year’s triumph, s had 
given him. In Europe he contented himself with the 
recovery of Minorca, while he restored Martinico to 
France, and Cuba and the Philippines to Spain. Tlie 
real gains of Britain were in India and America. In the 
first the French abandoned all right to any military set- 
tlement. From the second they wholly withdrew. To 
England they gave up Canada, Nova Scotia and Louisiana 
as far as the Mississippi, while they resigned the rest of 
that province to Spain, in compensation for its surrender 
of Florida to the British Crown. 
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IiHVO already seen how mighty a chaaige in tiio as- 
pect of the world, and above all in the aspect of Ilriiain, 
wa,s ma,rlcod by this momentous treaty, Ihit. no sense of 
its great issues in fliiencod the young King in pressing 
for its conclusion. His eye was fixed not so inucli on 
Kuropo or tlie British Empire as on tluj jictty ganu 3 of 
polities which he was ]')laying witli the Whigs, Thu unx- 
it.'ty which lio sliowed for peace abroad spj’ang niainly 
JVoin bis belief that peace was needful for success in his 
struggle for power at home. So long as the war lasted 
Pitt’s return to office and the union of the Whigs under 
his guidance was an hourly danger. But with peace the. 
King's hands were h’ee. .He could count on the dissmi- 
sions of the Whigs, on the new-born loyalty of the 
Tories, on the influence of the Crow'n j^atronage which 
he had taken into his o\\'n hands. But wliat he counted 
on most of all -was the cluiraoler o.t' the House of Com- 
mons, So long as matters went quietly, so long as no 
gust of popuhn- ])assion or enthusiasm forc3ed its mem- 
bers to bow for a wliile to outer opinion, he saw that 
“• management ” could make the House a mere organ of 
his will. Ge(trge had discovered — to use Lord Bute’s 
words — “ that the fonns of a tree and the ends of an 
arbitrary govt'.rninent were things not allogetlier incom- 
patible.'’ At a time when it had Ifcetmic ajlqajwcrfn] in 
Ibe Slate, Ibc House of Commons bud <'eused in any real 
and effective sense to be a represen I at ive body at all ; 
and its isolation from the general o])inioii of Ibe country 
left it at ordinary moments amemible oidy (o sellish in- 
ti ncnccs. The Whigs had maiiaged it hy bribery and 
borougli-jobbing, and George in bis turn sci'/ed, bribery 
and borough-jobbing as a base of tlie power he })roposed 
to give to the Crowm. The royal revenue was employed 
to buy seats and to buy votes. Day by clay the young 
sovereign scrutinized the voting-list of the two Houses, 
and distributed rewards and punishments as members 
voted a,ccording to liis will or no. Promotion i.Ti the 
civil service, preferment in the Church, rank in the army, 
wms reserved for “the King’s friends.” Pensions and 
court places were used to inliuence debates. Bribery 
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was emplorecl on a scale never known before. Under 
Ikiie’s inhiistry an office was opened at the '’J''reasiiry for 
the purchase of ineinl)ers, and twent3'--five thousand 
pounds are said to liave been spent in a single duj. 

The result of those measin-es was soon seen in the tone 
of the Parliament. Till now it had bowed beneath the 
greatness of Ifitt ; but in the teeth of liis denunciation 
liio provisions of tlie Peace of Paris were approved bv a 
majority oL' five to one. It was seen still more in the 
vigor with wliich George and Ins minister prepared to 
carry out the plans over which they had brooded for tlie 
regiiiation of America. Tlie American question was in- 
deed forced on them, as they pleaded, by the state of tlie 
revenue. Pitt had waged war with characteristic profu- 
sion, and he had defrayed the cost of the war by enor- 
mous loans. The public debt now stood at a hundred 
and forty millions. The first need tlierefore whicli met 
Bute after the conclusion of the Peace of Paris was that 
of making provision for tlie new burdens wliich the nation 
had incurred, and as these had been partl3r incurred in 
the defence of the American Colonies it was the general 
opinion of Englislimen that the Colonics should bear a 
share of them. In this opinion Bute and the King com 
eiirred. But their jilans went further than mere taxa- 
tion. The aincnint indeed wliich was expected to be 
raised as revenue Igy these changes, at most two ImndrtMl 
thousand pounds, was far too small to give much relief 
to the financial pressure at liome. But this revenue 
furnished aii eas3’- pretext for wider changes. Plans for 
the regulation of the government of the Colonies hud 
been suggested from time to time 113’’ subordinate minis- 
ters, but theyy had been set aside alike b3^ the prudence 
of Walpole and the generosity of Pitt. The appoint- 
ment of Charles Townshend to the Presidency of the 
Board of Trade liowever was a sign that Bute had 
adopted a policy not 01113'- taxation, but of restraint. 
The new minister declared himself resolvctl on a rigoi-ous 
(jxeciition of the Navigation laws, laws by which a monop- 
oly of American trade was secured to the mother-country 
on the raising of a revenue within the Colonics for the 
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flisehuvii^e of the debt, and abov(3 all on irapressnig upon 
liie colojiists; a sense of their dependence upon Britain. 
The direct trade between America and the bh^nieh «)r 
Sjiauisli West Indian Islands had liithorto been I’etteixid. 
by ])rohihit()iy duties, but these laid heon easily evadiid 
by a gemeral system of smuggling. The, duties were now 
reduccMl, l,)ut the reduced duties were rigorously exacted 
a,nd a considerable naval force was despatched to ilui 
American coast by Grenville, who stood at the. head of 
the Admiralt}^ J-ioard, with a view of suppressing the 
clandestine trade with the foreigner. Tlie revenue which 
was expected from this measure was to be supplemented 
by an internal Stamp Tax, a tax on all legal documents 
issued within the Colonies, the plan of which seems to 
have originated with Bute’s secretary, Jeiikinson, after- 
wards the first Lord Liverpool. That resistance was ex- 
pected was seen in a significant stcjp which Avas taken 
by the ministry at the end of tlie Avar. Though the 
defeat of the French had left the Colonies witlioiit an 
enemy save the Indians, a force of ten tliousand men 
was still kept quartered on. their inhabitants, and a 
scheme was broached for an extension of the province 
of Canada over the district round the Lakes, which 
•Avoiikl have turned the wc.stern lands into a military 
settlement, governed at tlio aauII of the Crown, and 
have furnished a base of warli.ke opomitions, if sncli 
Avere mseded, against the settle<l Colonies on the Atlantic. 

Had I.lntc’s power lasted it is prohable tluit these meas- 
ures would liave brought about the struggle between 
England and America long Indore it actually began. 
Fortunately for the Iaa'O countries tbii minist('r found 
himself from the first th(3 object of a sudden and tniivcw- 
sal hatred. The great majority which had rejected Ihtt’s 
motion against the Peace had lillcd the court with exul- 
tation. Now indeed,” cried the Princess Dowager, 
my ,sf)n is king,” But the victory Avas hardly Avon 
when King and minister found tliemselves battling Avitli 
a storm of popular ill AVill such as never since tlie over- 
throw of the Stuarts assailed the throne. Violent- and 
reckless as it was, the storm only marked a fresh advaincd 
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in the re-awakening of public opinion. The ])ulk of the 
higher classes who had till now stood apart from govern- 
ment were coining grad iiai I j in to the side of the Crown. 
Blit the mass of the people was only j^juzzled and galled 
by the turn of events. It felt itself called again to po- 
lidoal activity, but it saiv nothing to change its hatred 
and distrust of Parliament and the Crown, On the con- 
trary it saw tliem in greater union than of old. The 
House of Commons was more corrupt than ever, and it 
was the slave of the King, The King still called him- 
self a Whig, yet he was reviving a system of absolutism 
which Whiggism, to do it justice, liad long made impos- 
sible. His minister was a mere favorite and in English- 
men’s eyes a foreigner. The masses saw all this, but 
they saw no way of mending it. They knew little of 
their own strength, and they had no means of influen- 
cing the G-overnment they hated save by sheer violence. 
They came therefore to the front wdth their old national 
and religious bigotry, their long-nursed dislike of the 
Hanoverian Court, their loug-nursed habits of violence 
and faction, their long-nursed hatred of Parliament, but 
with no means of expressing them save riot and uproar. 
It was this temper of the masses which was .seized and 
turned to his purpose by John Wilkes. Wilkes was a 
worthless profligate ; but he had a remarkable faculty of 
enlisting popular sympathy on his side ; and by a singu- 
lar irony of fortune he became in tbe end the chief in- 
strument in bringing about three of the greatest advances 
wdiich our Constitution has made. He woke the nation 
to a sense of the need for Parliamentary reform by his 
defence of the riglits of constituencies against tlie des- 
potism of the House of Commons, lie took the lead in a 
struggle which put an end to the secrecy of Parliamen- 
tary proceedings. He was the first to establish the right 
of the press to discuss public affairs. But in his attack 
upon the Ministry of Lord Bute he served simply as an 
organ of the general excitement and discontent. The 
bulk of the Tories were on fire to gratify their old grudge 
against the Crown and its Ministers. The body of the 
Whigs, and the commercial classes who backed them, 
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were startled aiid angered by tlie disniissa,! of PiU, ami 
Ijy the revolt of the Crown Jigiiinst tlie \A']iig system. 
'The nation as a whole was um'asy ajid aiarined a,! ilie 
sadden break (ip of politicjil ti'ampiiilily, junl hy the 
sense of a eoining struggle betw( en opponents of wlnmi 
iis yet neither had fully its synipiithies. 'fln'i’e, were 
mobs, liots, bonfires in tbo streets, and disl nrhanees 
which ciiluunated — in a rougli spirit of ])nnning upon 
tlio name of the minister — in the solcvmn inirning of a 
jack-boot. Tlio journals, wlu(,']! wore now liecoming 
numerous, made tbemselvcs orgiuis for this outburst of 
popular hatred: and it was in the Nhrt h- Briton that 
Wilkes took a lead in ilu; movement by denouncing the 
Cabinet and the peaeo with peculiar bitterness, by play- 
ing on the popular jealousy of foreigners uml Scotelimcn, 
and by venturing to denounce the liatecl minister by 
name. 

Ignorant and brutal as was (be movonumt which Wilk(3s 
headed, It was a revival of public ojnnion ; and lluHigh 
the time was to come whcif the inlluence of t)pinion 
would be exercised more wis<;ly, Civt?n now it told for 
.good. It was the attack of Wilktss which more than all 
else determined Bute to witijdraw from oftiee in 17bB us 
a means of allaying ilm storm of populai- indignation. 
But tlie King was made of more stubborn stuff t han his 
minister. If he snffcriid his favorii.i!; to resign he still re- 
garded him as the r<5al head of administration; for the 
ministry which Bute left behind him eensistfid simply of 
the nmre courtly of Ills eoricagnes, and was in fact. IbnutM] 
under bis diroetiun. Ceorge (irenville was its nominal 
chief, but the measures of the cabinet weias still sma-etly 
dictated by the favorite, 'f’lie formation of the <jren- 
ville ministry indeed was langht^d at a..s a, jok<i. C'liarlcs 
Townshend and the Duke of Bedford, the two abbest of 
tlio Whigs w'ho had remained with Butet after Newcasthys 
disraissah, refused to join it ;■ and its one man of ability 
was Lord Bhelburne, a young Irisbman, who hud served 
with credit at Mindon, and had been rewarded by a post 
at Court which brought him into terms of intimacy with 
the young sovereign and B.ute. Dislike of tbp Whig 
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oligarchy and of the war had thrown Shelburne strongly 
intc) the opposition to Pitt, and his diplomatic talents 
were ot‘ service in securing recruits for his part}", as his 
eloquence had been useful in advocating the peace ; but 
it was not till he himself retired from office that Bute 
obtained for his supporter the Presidency of the Board 
of Trade. As yet, however, Slielbnriic’s powers were little 
known, and he added nothing to the strength of the min- 
istiy. It was in fact only the disunion of its opponents 
which allowed it to liold its ground. Townshend a.iid 
Bedfoi-d remained apart from the main body of tlie Whigs, 
and both sections held aloof from Pitt. George had 
counted on the divisions of the opposition in forming 
such a ministry; and he counted on the weakness of the 
ministry to make it the creature of his will. 

But "Grenville had no mind to bo a puppet either of 
the King or of Bute. Narrow and pedantic as lie was,- 
severed by sheer jealous}’- and ambition from his kins- 
man Pitt and the bulk of the Whigs, his temper was 
too proud to stoop to the position which George de- 
signed for him. The coirflicts between the King and his 
minister soon became so bitter that in August, 176S, 
George appealed in despair to Pitt to form a ministry. 
Never had Pitt show-n a nobler patriotism or a grander 
vselhcommand than in the reception he gave to this appeal, 
lie set aside all resentment at his own expulsion from 
office by Newcastle and the "V^'liigs, and made the return 
to office of the whole party, with tlie exception of Bed- 
ford, a condition of his own. Ills aim, in other words, 
was to restore constitutional government by a recon- 
stnietiori of the ministry which had won the trliunphs of 
tlie Seven Years’ War. But it was the destruction of 
this ministry and the erection of a kingly government in 
its ])lace on wdiich George prided himself most. To re- 
store it was, in his belief, to restore the tyranny under 
wliicli the Wdiigs had so long held the crown. Ptather 
tiian submit,-” he cried, “to the terms proposed liy i\i’r. 
Pitt, I would die in the room I now stand in.” The re- 
sult left Grenville as powerful as he liad been weak. Bute 
retired into the country and ceased to exercise any po- 
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litical mfiiience. Shelburne, the one statesnum in the 
ministiy, and who had borne a chief part in the ncgotia- 
tit)ns for the formation of a new cabinet, resigned to f<d- 
low Pitt. On the other hand, lledford, irritated by .Pitt’s 
tixclusioii of liim from his proposed miiiistiy, joiMcd Gren- 
ville with liis whole party, and the ministiy thus became 
strong and compact, 

(frenvillo himself was ploddingly indnstrions and not 
without financial ability. But his mind was narrow and 
pedantic in its tone; and honest as Avas his belief in his 
own Whig creed, he saw nothing lieyond legal forms. He 
was resolute to withstand tlie people as he had withstood 
the Crowm. His one standard of conduct was the ap- 
proA^al of Parliament ; las one aim to enforce the suprem- 
acy of Parliament OA^er subject as over King. With 
such an aim as this, it Avas inevitable that Grenville 
should strike fiercely at the new force of opinion Avhich 
had just shcnvn its poAver in the fall of Bute. He Avas 
resolved to see public opinion only in tlie voice of Par- 
liament ; and his resolve led at once to a contest Avith 
Wilkes as with the press. It Avas in the press that the 
nation Avas finding a court of appeal from tlie Houses of 
Parliament. The popularity of the North-Brihm made 
Wilkes the representative of the iigav journalism, as he 
Avas the representative of that mass of general sentiment 
of AA-hich it Avas beginning to be llie mouth-piece ; and 
the fall of Bute had shown how real a j)OAver lay behind 
the agitator's diatribes. But GreuAulle Avas of stouter 
stuff than the court f;worite, and his administration avus 
hardly reformed Avhen he struck at t.he groAving opposi- 
tion to Parliament by a blow at its loader. In “ manlier 
45” of the Nortli-Briioii Wilkes had censured the speech 
from the throne at the opening of Parliamenl , and a “ gen- 
eral AA’arrant ” by the Secretaiy^ of St<ito wasissnod against 
the “ authors, printers, and publishers of this seditious 
libel.” Under tliis warrant forty-nine ])ei‘Sons wi-ro 
seized for a time ; and in spite of his privile,ge as a mem- 
ber of Parliament Wilkes himself was sent to tlio 4'oAver. 
The arrest lioweAmr was so utterly illegal that he aauis 
at once released by the Court of Common .Pleas ; but he 
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WHS iin mediately prosecuted for libel. The national iu- 
(ligmitiuii at the harsliness of these proceedings passed 
into graver disapproval when Parliament took advantage 
nt ihi 3 case to set itself up as a judicial tribunal for the 
i.riid of its own assailant. While the paper which lonned 
th (3 subject for prosecution was still before tiie courts of 
justice it was condcjnned by the House of Commons as a 
false, scandalous, and seditious libel.” Tlie House of 
Lords at the same time voted a pamphlet found among 
Wilkes’s paper to be blasphemous, and advised a prosecu- 
tion. Though Pitt at ojice deiioiiucecl the course of the 
two Houses as unconstitutional, his protest, like that of 
Shelburne in the Lords, proved utterly ineffectual ; and 
Wilkes, who fled in terror to France, was expelled at the 
opening of 1764 from the House of Commons. Rapid 
and successful blows such as fcliese seem to have shown 
to how frivolous an assailant Bute had yielded. But if 
Wilkes fled over the Channel, Grenville found he had 
still England to deal with. The assumption of an arbi- 
trary judicial power by both Houses, and the system of 
terror which the Minister put in force against the Press 
by issuing two hundred injunctions against different jour- 
nals, roused a storm of indignation throughout the 
country. Every street resounded with cries of “ Wilkes 
and Liberty!” Every shutter through the town was 
chalked with “ .No. 45 ; *' the old bonfires and tumults 
l)rokc out with fresh violence ; and the Common Council 
of London refused to thank the sheriffs for dispersing 
the mob. It was soon clear that opinion had been em- 
bittered rather than silenced by the blow at Wilkes. 

The same narrowness of view, tlio same honesty of 
pnrjiose, the same obstinacy of temper, were shown ])y 
Grenville in a yet more important struggle, a struggle 
with the American Colonies. The plans of Bute for 
their taxation and restraint had fallen to the ground on 
his retirement and that of Townshend from office. Lord 
Bhelburne succeeded Townshend at the Board of Trade, 
and young as bo was, Shelburne was too Sound aisiates- 
man to suffer these jflans to be revived. But the resigna- 
tion of Shelburne in 1763, after the failure of Piit to 
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form a, united miuiatry, again reopened tlie question. 
Grem-ilie had fully coneurred in a part at least of .Bute’s 
designs ; and now that he found himself at the head of a 
strong administration he again turned his attention to 
the Colonies. On one important side his policy wholl} 
differed from that of Townshend or Buie. With Buie 
as with the King the question of deriving a reveime fnnn 
America was chiefly important as one which would bring 
the claims of independent taxation and legislation put 
forward by the colonies to an issue, and in the end — as 
it was hoped — bring about a reconstruction of their dem- 
ocratic institutions and a closer union of the colonies 
under British rule. Grcn vill e’s aim was strictly fi nan cial . 
His conservative and constitutional temper made him 
averse from any sweeping changes in the institutions of the 
Colonies. He put aside as roughly as Shelburne the pro- 
jects which had been suggested for the suppression of 
colonial charters, the giving power in the Colonies to 
military officers, or the payment of Crown officers in 
America by the English treasury. All he desired was 
that the colonies should contribute what he looked on as 
their just share towards tlie relief of the burdens left by 
the war ; and it was with a view to this that he pro- 
ceeded to carry out the financial plans which had been 
devised for the purpose of raising both an external and 
an internal revenue from America. 

If such a policy was more honest, it was at the same 
time more absurd than that of Bute. Bute had jit any 
rate aimed at a great revolution in the whole system of 
colonial government. Grenville aimed simply at collect- 
ing a couple of hundred thousand pounds, and he knew 
that even this wretched sum must be immensely less(Uied 
unless his plans wore cordially accepted by the colonists. 
He knew too that there was small hope of such a.ii ac- 
ceptance. On the contrary, they at once nuit witli a 
dogged opposition; and though 'the shape which timt 
opposition took was a legal and technical one, it really 
opened up the whole question of the relation of the Col- 
onies to the mother-country. Proud as England wars of 
her imperial position she had as yet failed 'to grasp the 
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difference between an empire and a nation. A nation is 
an aggregate of individual citizens, bound together in a 
common and equal relation to the state which they form. 
An empire is an aggregate of political bodies, bound to- 
gether by a common relation to a central state, but whose 
relations to it may vary from the closest dependency to 
the loosest adhesion, d’o Grenville and the bulk of his 
fellow-countrymen the Colonies were as comidetely Eng- 
glish soil as England itscll', nor did they see ajiy differ- 
ence ill political rights or in their relation to the Imperial 
legislature between an Englishman of Massachusetts and 
a man of Kent. What riglits their charters gave the 
Colonies they looked on as not strictly iiolitical but 
municipal rights ; they wmre not states but corporations ; 
and as corporate bodies, whatever privileges might have 
been given them, they were as completely the creatures 
and subjects of the English Crown as the corporate body 
of a borough or of a trading company. Their very ex- . 
istenoe in fact rested in a like w^ay on the will of the 
Crown ; on a breach of the conditions under which tliey 
were granted their charters were revocable and their priv- 
ileges ceased, their legislatures and tlie rights of their 
legislatures came to end as completely as the common 
council of a borough that had forfeited its franchise or 
the rights of that common council. It wfis true that save 
in matters of trade and navigation the Imperial Parlia- 
ment or the Imperial Crown had as yet left tliem mainly 
to their own self-government: above all that it liad not 
subjected them to the burden of taxation whieli was borne 
])y other Englishmen at home. Hat it had more than once 
asserted its right to tax the colonies ; it had again and 
again refused assent to acts of their legislatures which 
denied such a right : and from the very nature of things 
they held it impossible that such a right could exist. No 
bounds could be fixed for the supremacy of the King in 
Parliament over every subject of the Crown, and the 
colonist of America was as absolutely a subject as the 
ordinary Englishman. On mere grounds of law Gren- 
ville w'as undoubtedly right in his assertion of such a 
view as this 5 for the law had grown up under purely 
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national conditions, and without a. eonscionsness of the 
new political world to which it was now to be applied. 
What the colonists had to urge against it was reall}" the 
ihct of such a world. They were Englishmen, but tiny 
were Englishmen fjarted from England by three tliousand 
miles of sea. They could not, if they would, share the 
common political life of men at home ; nature liad im- 
posed on them their own political life ; what charters 
had done was not to create but to recognize a state of 
things which sprang from the very circumstances under 
which the Colonies had originated and grown into being. 
Nor could any cancelling of charters cancel those circum- 
stances. No act of Parliament could annihilate the At- 
lantic. The political status of the man of Massachusetts 
could not be identical with that of the man of Kent, be- 
cause that of the Kentish man rested on his right of being 
represented in Parliament and thus sharing in a work of 
self-government, while the other from sheer distance could 
not exercise such a right. The pretence of equality was 
in effect the assertion of inequality ; for it was to sub- 
ject the colonist to the burdens of Englishmen w'ithout 
giving him any effective share in the right of self-govern- 
ment which Englishmen purchased by supporting those 
burdens. But the wrong was even greater than this. 
The Kentish man really took his share in governing 
through his representative in Parliament tlie Empij-e to 
winch the colonist belonged. If the colonist liad no snoli 
share ho became the subject of the Kentish man. iiie 
pretence of political identity had ended in the establish- 
inent not only of serfdom but of the most odious form of 
serfdom, a subjection to one’s fellow-subjects. 

The only alternative for so impossible a relation was 
the recognition of sucli relations as actually existed. 
While its laws remained national, England had grown 
from a nation into an empire. Whatever thef)ri.sts unght 
allege, the Colonies were in fact political bodies witli 
a distinct life of their own, whose connexion with the 
mother-country had in the last hundred years taken a 
delinite and peculiar form. Their administration in its 
higher parts was in the hands of the mother-country. 
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Their legislation on all internal affairs, though lightly 
supervised by the mother-country, was practically in 
their own liands. They exercised without interference 
tile right of self-taxation, while the mother-country ex- 
ercised with as little interference the right of inoiiopoliz- 
i ng their trade. Against this monopoly of their trade not a. 
voice was as ^'et raised among the colonists. They justly 
looked on it as an enormous contribution to the wealth 
of Britain, which might faiidy be taken in place of any 
direct supplies, and which, while it asserted the sover- 
eignty of the mother-country, left theuTocal freedom un- 
touched. The harshness of such a monopoly had indeed 
been somewhat mitigated by a system of contraband trade 
which had grown up between American ports and the ad- 
jacent Spanish islands, a trade so necessary for the Col- 
onies, and in the end so beneficial to British commerce 
itself, that statesmen like Walpole had winked at its de- 
velopment. The pedantry of Grenville however saw 
in it only an infringement of British monopoly ; and one 
of his first steps was to suppress this contraband trade 
by a rigid enforcement of the navigation laws. Harsh 
and unwise as these measures seemed, the colonists owned 
their legality ; and their resentment only showed itself 
in a pledge to use no British manufactures till the re- 
strictions were relaxed. But such a stroke was a mere 
mea,suro of retaliation, whose pressure was pretty sure in 
the end to effect its aim ; and even in their moment of 
irritation the colonists uttered no protest, against the 
monopol}’' of their trade. TTieir position indeed was 
strictly conservative; what they claimed was a continu- 
ance of the existing connexion ; and had their claim been 
admitted, thfij would probably have drifted quietly into 
such a reiatioji to the crown as that of our actual colonies 
in Canada and Australasia. 

What the issue of such a policy might liave been as 
America grew to a population and wealth beyond those 
of the mother-country, it is hard to guess. But no such 
])olicy was to be tried. The next scheme of the JMinis- 
ter' — his proposal to introduce internal taxation within 
the bounds of the Colonies themselves by reviving the 
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project of an exoise or stamp duty, which Walpole’s 
good sense had rejected — was of another order from his 
schemes for suppressing the contraband traffic. Unlike 
the system of the Navigation Acts, it was a gigantic 
change in the whole actual relations of England and 
its colonies. They met it therefore in another spirit. 
Taxation and representation, tliey asserted, went hand 
in hand. America had no representatives in the Brit- 
ish Parliament. The representatives of the colonists 
met iu tiieir own colonial assemblies, and these were 
willing to grant supplies of a larger amount than a 
stamprtax would produce. Massacluisetts — first as ever 
in her protest — marked accurately the position she took. 
“ Prohibitions of trade are neither equitable nor just ; 
but the jjower of taxing is the grand banner of British 
liberty. If that is once, broken down, all is lost.” The 
distinction was acce}>ted hy the assembly of every 
colony; and it was witli their protest and olTer that 
they despatched Benjamin Franklin, who liad risen from 
his position of a working printer in Pliiladelphia to high 
repute among seientific discoverers, as their agent to 
England. In England Franklin found few wlio recog- 
nized the distinction winch the colonists had drawm ; 
it was indeed incompatible with the universal belief in 
the omnipotence of the Imperial Parliament. But there 
were many who held that such taxation was nnadvis- 
able, that Ihc control of trade was what a country 
really gained from its colonies, that it was no woik of a 
statesman to introduce radical changes into relations so 
delicate as those of a inotlier-conntry and its dependen- 
cies, and that, boundless as was tbo powo* of Pa.rliainent 
in theory, “it should voluntarily set bounds to the exer- 
cise of its power.” It had the right to tax Ireland but 
it never used it. The same self-restraint might be ex- 
tended to America, and the more that the (colonists 
were in the main wiTlmg to tax themselves for tlic 
general defence. Unluckily Fratddin could give no 
assurance as to a union for the purpose of sueli tax- 
ation, and without such' an eissiirance Grenville had no 
mind to change his plans. In February, 1766, the 
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Stamj) Act was passed through both Houses with less 
opposition than a turnpike bill. 

At this critical moment Pitt was absent from the 
House of Commons. “ When the resolution was taken 
to tux America, I was ill and in bed,” lie said a few 
months later. If I could have endured to be carried 
in my bed, so great was the agitation of my mind for the 
consecj lienees, I would liave solicited some kind liand. t*"' 
have laid me down on this floor, to have borne 1113 ' testi- 
inoii}’ against it.” He was soon however called to a 
position where his protest might have been turned t'l 
action. The Stamp Act was hardly passed when ar 
insult offered to the Princess Dowager, by the exclusioi, 
of her name from a Regency Act, brought to a head the 
quarrel which had long been growing between tlie 
ministry and the King. George again offered power to 
William Pitt, and so great was his anxiety to free him- 
self from Grenvilie’s dictation that he consented abso- 
lutely to Pitt’s terms. He waived his objection to that 
general return of the whole Whig party to office which 
Pitt had laid down in 1763 as a condition of his own. 
He consented to his demands for a change of policy in 
America, for the abolition of general warrants, and the 
formation of a Protestant system of German alliances as 
a means of counteracting the family compact of the 
house of Bourbon, Tlie formation of the new ministry 
seemed secured, when the refusal of Earl Temple to 
join it brought Pitt’s efforts abruptly to an end. Tern- 
pie was Pitt’s brother-in-law, and Pitt was not onl}’- 
Ijouinl to him by strong family ties, but he found in him 
his only Parliamentary support. The great commoner 
had not a single follower of his own in the House of 
Commons, nor a single seat in it at liis disposal. What 
following he seemed to have was simply that of the 
Grenvilles; and, it. was the support of his brothers-in- 
law, i.iOrd Temple and George Grenville, which had 
enabled him in great part to hold his own against the 
Whig connexion in the Ministry of 1757. But George 
Grenville had parted from him at its close, and now 
Lord Temple drew to his brother rather than to Pitt, 
VoL. IV.— 15 - 
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His refusal to join the Cabinet left Pitt absolutely alone 
so far as Parliamentary strength went, and he felt Iiim" 
self too weak, when thus deserted, to hold liis ground in 
any ministerial combination with the Whigs. Disap- 
pointed in two successive efforts to form a ministry by 
the same obstacle, he returned to his seat in Somerset- 
shire, while the King turned for lielp to tlie main body 
of the Whigs. 

Tlie age and incapacity of the Duke of Newcastle had 
placed tlie Marquis of Hockinghani at the head of this 
section of the party, after it had been driven from office 
to make way for the supremacy of Bute. Thinned as it 
was by the desertion of Grenville and Townshend, as 
well as of the Bedford faction, it still claimed an exclu- 
sive right to the name of the Whigs. Bockingham was 
honest of purpose, he was free from all taint of the cor- 
ruption of men like Newcastle, and he was inclined to a 
pure and lofty view of the nature and end of govern- 
ment. But he was young, timid, and of small abilities, 
and he shared to the full the dislike of the great Whig 
nobles to Pitt and the popular sympathies on which 
Pitt’s power rested. The weakness of the ministry 
which he formed in July, 1705, was seen in its slowness 
to deal with American affairs. Rockingham looked on 
the Stamp Act as inexpedient ; but he held firmly 
against Pitt and Shelburne the right of Parliament to 
tax and legislate for the Colonies, and it was probably 
through this difference of sentiment that Pitt refused to 
join his ministry on its formation. For six months he 
imule no effort to repeal the obnoxious Acts, and in fact 
suffered jireparations to go on for enforcing them. News, 
however, soon came from America which made this alti- 
tude impossible. Vigorously as he had struggled against 
the acts, Franklin had seen no other course for the 
Colonies, when they were passed, but tiiat of submission. 
But submission was the last thing the colonists dreamed 
of. Everywhere tlirougli New England riots broke out 
on the news of the arrival of the stamped paper ; and 
the iTighteued collectors resigned their posts. Northern 
and Southern States were drawn together by the new 
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danger. “ Virginia,” it was proudly said afterwards, 

“ rang the alarm bell ; ” its assembly was the first to 
formally ’'deny the right of the British Parliament to 
meddle with internal taxation, and to demand the repeal 
ol‘ the acts. Mfissachiisetts not only adopted tlie denial 
and the demand as its own, but proirosed a Congress of 
delegates from all the colonial assemblies to provide for 
common and united action; and in October 1765 this 
Congress met to repeat the protest and petition of 
A%ginia. 

The Congress was the beginning of American union. 

“ There ought to be no New Englandman, no New Yorker 
known on this continent,” said one of its members, “but 
, all of us Americans.” The news of its assembly reached 
England at the end of the year and perplexed the minis- 
try, two of whose members now declared themselves in 
favor of repealing the acts. But Rockingham would 
promise at most no more than suspension ; and when the 
blouses met in the spring of 1766 no voice but Shelburne’s 
was raised in the Peers for repeal. In the Commons, 
however, the news at once called Pitt to the front. As a 
minister he had long since rejected a similar scheme for 
taxing the Colonies. He had been ill and absent from 
Parliament when the Stamp Act was passed. But he 
adopted to the full the constitutional claim of America, 
lie gloried in a resistance which was denoxmoed in Par- 
liament as rebellion. ‘‘In my opinion,” he said, “ this 
kingdom has no right to lay a tax on the Colonies. . . . 
America is obstinate ! America is almost in open rebel- 
lion I Sir, I rejoice that America lias resisted. Three 
millions of people so dead to all the feelings of liberty as 
voluntarily to submit to be slaves would have been fit , 
histi'uments to make slaves of the rest.” “ He spoke,” 
said a looker-on, “ like a man insirired,” and he ended by 
a <lomarid for the absolute, total, and immediate rei)eal 
of tlie acts. It is from this moment that the bitter hatred 
of George the Third to Pitt may be dated. In an out- 
],)urst of resentment the King called him a trumpet of 
sedition, and openly wished for his death. But the gen- 
eral desire that he should return to office was quickened 
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by tbc fcicnaoof power wliich spoke in liis words, and now 
that ilio first bitterness of finding himself alone had ])assed 
away, Pitt vnts willing to join Lite Whigs. Kegolfations 
were opened for this purpose ; ])nt they ai, once In'oke 
d(rwn. Weak as they felt themselves, Rockingham ami 
his colleagues now shrank, from Pitt, us on the formatiou 
of their ministry Pitt had alinink from tliem. Personal 
feeling no doubt played its p)art ; for in any united ad- 
ministration Pitt must necessarily take the lead, and 
Rockingham was in no mood to give up Ids supremacy. 
Rut graver political reasons, as we have seen, co-operated 
with this jealousy and distrust ; and the blind sense which 
the Whigs had long had of a radical difference between 
their policy and that of Pitt was now defined for them by 
the keenest political thinker of the day. 

this moment Rockingham was in great measure 
guided by the counsels of his secretary, Edmund Burke. 
Burke had come to London in 1750 as a poor and un- 
known Irish adventurer. But the learning’ which at 
once won him the friendship of Johnson, and the imagi- 
native power which enabled him to give his learning a 
living shape, soon promised him a philosophical and 
literary career. Instinct, however, drew Burke not to 
literature but to politics. He became secretary to Lord 
Rockingliam, and in 1765 entered Parliament under his 
patronage. His speech on the repeal of the Stamp Acts 
at oncG lifted him into fame. Tlie heavy Qnaker-like 
figure, the scratch wig, the rouiul spectaclc.s, the cumbrous 
.I'oll of paper whicli loaded Burke’s ])oekct, gave little 
promise of a great orator and less oft be charactoristic.s of 
hi.s oratory — its passionate ardor, its poet.ic fancy, its 
amazing prodigality of resources ; the dazzling succession 
in which irony, pathos, invective, tenderness, tlie most 
brilliant word-pictures, the coolest argument followed 
each other. .It was an eloquence indeed of a wholly new 
order in Englisli experience. Walpole’s cleartiess of 
statement, Pitt's appeals to emotkm, were exoluinged for 
the impassioned expression of a distbict ])hi]osophy of 
polities. “ I have learned more from him than from ail 
the books I ever read,” Fox cried at a later time, with a 
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bui’st of generous admiration. The philosophical cast of 
Burke;s reasoning was unaccompanied by any philosophi- 
cal coldness of tone or phrase. The groundwork indeed 
of his nature was poetic. His ideas, if conceived Ijy the 
reason, took shape and color from the splendor and lire 
of his imagination, A nation was to him a great living 
society, so complex in its relations, and whose institutions 
were stj interwoven with glorious events in the past, that 
to touch it rudely was a sacrilege. Its constitution was 
no artilicial scheme of government, but an exquisite bal- 
ance of social forces which was in itself a natural out- 
come of its history and development. His temper was in 
this way conservative, hut his conservatism .sprang not 
from a love of inaction but from a sense of the value of 
social order, and from an imaginative reverence for all 
that existed. Every institution was hallowed to him by 
the clear insight with wdiich he discerned its relations to 
the past and its subtle connexion with the social fabric 
around it. To touch even an anomaly seemed to Burke 
to be risking the ruin of a complex structure of national 
order which it had cost centuries to build up. “■ The 
equilibrium of the constitution,” he said, “ has something 
so delicate about it, that the least displacement may de- 
stroy it.” “ It is a difficult and dangerous matter even 
to touch so complicated a maeliine.” 

Perhaps the readiest refutation of such a theory was to 
bo found in its inlliience on Burke’s practical dealing 
w'ith politics. In the great question indeed which fronted 
hiui as ho entered Ihirliament, it served Iiim well. No 
man has ever seen wdth deeper insight tlio Avorking of 
those natural forces which build up communities, or wliicli 
group comnnniities into empires ; and in the actual state 
of the American Colonies, in their actual relation to the 
molhor-couut.ry, he saw a result. of such forces 'wliic]\ 
only madmen and })edants would disturb. To enter upon 
grounds of Government,” to remodel this great structure 
of empire on a theoretical basis, seemed to him a work 
for metaphysicians,” and not for statesmen. AVhat states- 
men had to do was to take this structure as it was, and 
by cautious and delicate adjustment to accommodate from 
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time to time its general shape and the relations of its 
various parts to the varying circumstances of their natural 
development. Nothing, in other words, could be truer 
than Burke’s politiciil philosophy when the actual state 
of chings was good in itself, and its preservation a recog- 
nition of the harmony of political institutioik. with politi- 
cal facts. But nothing could be more unwise than his 
philosophy when he applied it to a state of things win eh 
in itself was evil, and which was in fact a defiance ci !:lie 
natural growth and adjustment of political power, it 
was thus that he applied it to politics at home. He 
looked on the Revolution of 1G88 as the final establish- 
ment of English, institutions. His aim was to keep Eng- 
land as the Revolution had left it, and under the rule of 
the great nobles who were faithful to the Revolution. 
Such a conviction left him hostile to ail movement what- 
ever. He gave his passionate adhesion to the inaction of 
the Whigs. He made an idol of Lord Rockingham, an 
honest man, hut the weakest of party leaders. He strove 
to check the corruption of Parliament by a bill for civil 
retrenchment, but he took the lead in defeating all plans 
for its reform. Though he was one of the few men in 
England who understood the value of free industiy, he 
struggled ])itterly against all proposals to give freedom to 
Irish trade, and against the Commercial Treaty which the 
3’ounger Pitt concluded with France. His work seemed 
to be that of investing with a gorgeous poetry the policy 
of timid content which tlie Whigs believed they inherited 
from Sir Robert Walpole ; and the very intensity of liis 
trust in the natural development of a people rendered 
him incapable of understanding the good that might come 
from particular or from special reforms. 

It was this temper of Burke’s mind wliich estranged 
him from Pitt. His political sagacity had <liscerned thut 
the true basis of the Wliig party must hencofortli he 
formed in a combination of that “ power drawn from pejm- 
larity ” which was embodied in Pitt with the power which 
the Whig families drew from political “ connexion,” But 
with Pitt’s popular tendencies Burke had no real sym- 
pathy. He looked on his elorpience as mere rant ; he 
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believed liis character to be hollow, selfish, and insincere.’ 
Above all he saw in him with a true foreboding tlie repre- 
sentative of forces before which the actual method of 
government must go down. The popularity of Pitt in 
face of his Parliamentary isolation was a sign that the 
House of Commons was no real representative of the 
English people. Burke foresaw that Pitt was drifting 
inevitably to a demand for a reform of the House which 
should make it representative in fact as in name. The 
full issues of such a reform, the changes whicli it would 
bring with it, the displacement of political power which 
it would involve, Burke alone of the men of his day 
understood. But he understood them only to shrink from 
them with horror, and to shrink with almost as great a 
horror from the man who was leading England on in the 
path of change. 

At this crisis then the temper of Burke squared with 
the temper of the Whig party and of Kockingham ; and 
the difference between Pitt’s tendencies and their own 
came to the front on the question of dealing with the 
troubles in America. Pitt was not only for a repeal ol 
the Stamp Acts, but for an open and ungrudging ac- 
knowledgment of the claim to a partial independence 
which had been made by the colonists. His genius saw 
that, w'hatever were the legal rights of the mother- 
country, the time had come when the union between Eng- 
land and its children across the Atlantic must rest ratlio 
on sentiment than on law. Such a view was wdiolly unin- 
telligible to the mass of the Wliigs or the ministiy. They 
were willing, rather than heighten American discontent, 
t6 repeal the Stamp Acts ; but they looked on the su- 
premacy of England and of the English Parliament ovei 
all English dependencies as a principle absolutely beyond 
question. From the union, therefore, wdiich Pitt offered, 
Rockingham and his fellow-ministers stood aloof, ddiey 
were driven, whether thej’- w'oiild or no, to a practical 
acknowledgment of the policy which he demanded ; but 
they resolved that the repeal of the Stamp Acts should 
be aecorapEinied by a formal repudiation of the principles 
of colonial freedom which Pitt had laid down. A dcclar- 
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atory act was first brought in, wliicli asserted tlie su- 
preme power of Parliament over the Colonies “ in all 
oases whatsoever.” The declaration was intended no 
doubt to reassure the followers of the ministry as well 
as their opponents, for. in the assertion of tlie omnipo- 
tence of the two Houses to which they belonged W’nig 
and Tory were at one. But it served also as a jmblic 
declaration of tlie difference which severed tlie Whigs 
from the Great Commoner. In a full house Pitt found but 
two supporters in his fierce attack upon the deehii'atory 
hill, whicli was supported by Burke in a speech which 
at once gave him rank as an orator; while Pitt’s lieu- 
tenant, Shelburne, found but four supporters in a similar 
attack in the Lords. The passing of the declaratory act 
was followed by the introduction of a bill for the repeal 
of the Stamp Acts ; and in spite of the resistance of the 
King’s friends, a resistance instigated by George himself,, 
the bill was carried in February 1766 by a large majority. 

As the members left the House of Commons, George 
Grenville, whose resistance liad been fierce and dogged, 
was hooted by the crowd which waited to learn tlie issue 
witliout. Before Pitt the multitude reverently uncov- 
ered their heads and followed him home with blessings. 
It was the noblest hour of his life. For the moment 
indeed he had saved England ” more truly than even 
at the crisis of the Seven Years’ War. His voice had 
forced on the ministry and the King a measure which 
averted, though but for a while, the fatal struggle be- 
tween England and her Colonies. Lone!}" as he was, 
the ministiy which had rejected his offers of aid 
found itself unable to stand against the general sense 
that the first man in the country should he its ruler : 
and bitter as was the King’s hatred of him, .Rocking- 
liam’s resignation in the summer of 1766 forced George 
to call Pitt into office. Ills acceptance of the King’s 
call and the measures which he took to construct a min- 
istry showed a new resolve in the great statesman. He 
had determined to. break finally with the politi(ial tradi- 
tion wlileli hampered him, and to set aside even the 
di'ead of Parliamentary weakness which had .lettered 
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three years before. Temple’s refusal of aid,, save on 
terms of equality wliicli were wholly inadmissible, was 
passed by, though it left Pitt without a party in the 
House of Commons. .Jn th:; same temper he set at 
deii:un;e the mei'cly Paiiiamentury organization of the 
Whigs ])y excluding Newcastle, while he showmd his 
wish to unite the party as whole by his offer of posts 
to nearly all the members of the late administration. 
Tliough Rockingham stood coldly aside, some of his 
fellow-ministers accepted PitPs offers, and they were 
reinforced by Lords Shelburne and Camden, the young 
Duke of Grafton, and the few friends who still clung to 
the Great Commoner„ Such a ministry how-ever rested 
for power not on Parliament but on public opinion. It 
wuis in effect an appeal from Parliament to the people ; 
and it was an appeal wliich made such a reform in Par- 
liament as would bring it into unison with public opinion 
a mere question of time, Whatever may have been 
PitPs ultimate designs, however, no word of such a re- 
form was uttered by any one. On the contrary Pitt 
stooped to strengthen his Parliamentary support by ad- 
mitting some even of the “ King’s friends ” to a share in 
the administration. But its life lay really in Pitt himself, 
ill his immense popularitjq and in the command which 
his eloquence gave him over the House of Commons. 
Ilis popularity indeed was soon rouglily shaken ; for the 
ministry was liardly formed when it -was announced that 
its leader had accepted the Earldom of Chatham. The 
step removed him to tlie House of Lords, and for a while 
ruined the public confideiice which his reputation for 
unsellislnu^ss had aided him to win. But it w’as from no 
vulgar ambition tliat Pitt laid down his title of the 
Great Commoner. The nervous disorganization wliich 
hiu.1 shown itself three years before in his desjiair upon 
Temple’s desertion had never ceased to hang around 
him, and it had been only at rare intervals that ho had 
forced himself from his retirement to appear in the House 
of Commons. It wnis the consciousness of coming weak- 
ness that made him shun the storms of debate. Ilut in 
the cabinet he showed all liis old energy. The most 
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jealous of fellow-ministers owned his supremacy. At the 
close of one of his earliest councils Charles INiwnshend 
acknowledged to a colleague “ Lord Chatham lias just 
shown to us what inferior animals we are ! *’ Flans wei'c 
at once set on foot for the better government of Ireland, 
for the transfer of India from the Company to the Crown, 
and for the formation of an alliance with Fiuissia and 
Russia to balance the Family Compact of the House of 
Bourbon. The alliance was foiled for the moment by 
the coldness of Frederick of Prussia. The first steps 
toward Indian reform were only taken by the ministry 
under severe pressure from Pitt. Petty jealousies, too, 
brought about the withdrawal of some of the Whigs, and 
the hostility of Rockingham was shown by the fierce 
attacks of Burke in the House of Commons. But seces- 
sion and invective had little effect on the ministry. “ The 
session,” wrote Horace Walpole to a friend at the close 
of 1776, “ has ended triumphantly for the Great Earl ; ” 
and when Chatham withdrew to Bath to mature his 
plans for the coming year his power remained unshaken. 


CHAPTER IL 


THE INUErENDENOE OF AMERICA. 

1707—1782. 

The Chatham ministry marked a new i)hase in the re- 
lation of public opinion to tlie g‘ovurnmeiit of the State. 
In 1766 as in 1756 Pitt had been called into oflice by 
“ the voice of the people ” at large. But in liis former 
ministry the inlluence he drew from popularity could 
only make itself effective through an alliance with the 
influence which was drawn from political connexion; 
and when the two elements of the administration became 
opposed the support of the nation gave Pitt little strength 
of resistance against the Whigs. Nor had the young 
King had much better fortune as yet in his efforts to 
break their rule. He had severed them indeed from Pitt ; 
and he had dexterously broken up the great party into 
jealous factions. But broken as it was, even its factions 
remained too strong for the King. His one effort at in- 
dependence under Bute hardly lasted a year, and he was 
as helpless in the hands of Grenville as in the hands of 
Pockingham. His bribery, Ids patronage, his Parliamen- 
tary “friends,” liis perlidy and his lies, had done much 
to render good government impossible and to steep public 
life in deeper corrui)tion, but they had done little to 
farther the triumph (»f Llie Crown over the great lioiisc^s. 
t»f the one powsu* indeed widcli could break the Whig 
rule, tlie power of public opinion, George was more bit- 
te.i'ly jealous than even of the WHiigs themselves. Bui 
in s]dte of Ids jealousy the tide of opinion steadily rose. 
In wise and in uiiwdse ways the country at large .siiovved 
its new’ interests in national policy, its new resolve to 
have a share in the direction of it. It showed no love 
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for tlie King' or the King’s schenies. Bat it retained ail 
its old disgust for the Whigs and for the Parliament. 
■It clung to Pitt closer than ever, and in spite of his isola- 
tion from all party support raised him daily into a mightier 
jujwer. It was tlie sense that a new England was tlms 
growing up about him, that a new basis was foi-rning 
itself for political action, which at last roused the great 
Commoner to the bold enterprise of breaking through 
the bonds of connexion ” altogether. For the first time 
since the Kevolution a minister told the peers in their 
own house that he defied their combinations. 

The ministry of 176G in fact was itself such a defiance ; 
for it was an attempt to found political power not on the 
support of the Whigs as a party, but on the support of 
national opinion. But as Parliament was then constitu- 
ted, it was only through Chatham himself that opinion 
could tell even on the administration he formed ; and six 
months after he had taken office Chatham was no more 
than a name. The dread wdiich had driven him from the 
stormy agitation of the Lower House to the quiet of the 
House of Peers now became a certainty. As winter died 
into the spring of 1767 his nervous disorganization grew'' 
into a painful and overwhelming illness which almost 
wholly withdrew him from public affairs ; and wdieii 
Parliament met again he was unable either to come to 
town or to confer wdtli his colleagues. It was in vain 
that they prayed him for a single w'ord of counsel. 
Chatham remained utterly silent ; and the ministry wliicli 
his guidance had alone field togetfier at once fell into 
confusion. The Earl’s plans w'-ei-e vsufibred to drop. His 
colleagues lost all cohesion, and eacjh acted us ho -willed. 
Townsheiid, a brilliant but sluillow'’ rlietorician w'liom 
Pitt had been driven reluctantly to make his Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, after angering the House of Commons 
by proposals i‘or an increase of the land-tax, strove to 
win back popularity among the squires by uiHlertaking 
to raise a revenue from America. That a member of a 
ministry w'-liich bore .Pitt’s name sliould have proposed to 
reopen the question of 'colonial taxation wdthin a year of 
the repeal of the Stamp' Acts was strange enough to the 
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colonists ; and they were yet more astonished when, on 
its neglect to make provision for compensating those who 
had suffered from the j-ecent outbreak in due conformity 
to an act of the British Parliament, the Assembly of New 
York was suspended, and when Townshend redeemed 
his pledge by laying duties on various objects brought 
into American ports. But these naeasures were the re- 
sult of levity and disorganization ratlier tliaii of any 
jnirpose to reopen the qiiarrel. Pitt’s colleagues had as 
yet no design to reverse his policy. Tlie one aim of the 
ministry which bore his name, and which during his re- 
tirement looked to the Duke of Grafton as its actual 
head, was simply to exist. But in the face of Chatham’s 
continued withdrawal, of Townsheiid’s deatli in 1767, 
and of the increasing hostility of the Rockingham Whigs, 
even existence was difficult ; and Grafton saw himself 
forced to a union with the faction which was gathered 
under the Duke of Bedford, and to the appointment of a 
Tory noble as Secretary of State. 

Slich measures, however, only showed how far the 
ministry had drifted from the ground on which Pitt took 
his stand in its formation ; and the very force on which 
lie liad relied turned at once against it. The elections 
for the new Parliament which met in 1T6S were more 
corrupt than anj'’ that had as yet been witnessed ; and 
even the stoutest opponents of reform shrank agliast from 
tlie open briliery of constituencies and the prodigal bar- 
ter of scats. How bitter the indignation of the country 
liad growui was seen in its fresh backing of Wilkes. 
Wilkes had remained in Prance since his outlawry ; but 
lie seized on the opening afforded Iiy the elections to re- 
turn and offer himself as a member for the new Parlia- 
ment. To the siirpri.so and dismay of the ministers lie 
was returned for Middlesex, a county the large number 
of whose voters made its choice a real expression of pul;>- 
lio opinion. The choice of Wilkes at such a moment 
was in effect a public condemnation of the IIousc of 
Commons and the ministerial system. The ministry, 
however, and the House alike shrank from afresh struggle 
with the agitator. But the King was eager for the con- 
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test. After ten 3'ears of struggle and disai^pointraerit 
(le-orge had all but reatdied his aim. d'lio two forees 
wiiieh had as yet worsted him were Ijoth of ibein j'ara- 
lyzed. The Whigs were fatally divided, and discredited 
in the eyes of the country by their tuilagonism to Pitt. 
Pitt on the other hand was suddenly removed from the 
stage. The loiiiistiy was without support in the ccnintry ; 
and for Parliamentary suppoi't it was forced to lean more 
and more on the men who looked for direcLion to the 
King Ijimself. At a moment wdien ail ]iOi>e (jf exerting 
aiy influence seemed criislied b}’- the return of Chatham 
to power, George found his iiiflueuce predominant as it 
had never been before, (bie force of opposition alone 
remained in the public discontent ; and at this he struck 
more fiercely than ever. “ 1 think it highly expedient to 
apprise you,” he wrote to Lord North, “ that the expul- 
sion of Mr. Wilkes appears to be very essential, and must 
be effected.” The ministers ami the House of Commons 
bowed to his will. By his non-appearance in court when 
charged with libel, Wilkes liad become an outlaw, and 
he was now thrown into prison on his outlawiy. Dan- 
gerous riots broke out in London and over the whole 
country at the news of his arrest ; and continued through- 
out the rest of the year. In the midst of these tumults 
the ministry itself was torn with internal discord. The 
adherents of Chatham found their position in it an intol- 
erable one ; and Lord Shelburne announced bis purjxxsc 
of resigning office. The announcement was followed in 
the autumn by the resignation of Cluithain liimself. 
Though still juTistrated hy disease, the Emi was suffi* 
cieiitly restored to grasp the actual j)Osition of tlio cab- 
inet which traded on his name, a,nd in Cclober 1768 he 
witlidrew formally’- from the ministry 

The withdrawal of Chatham, liowevei', if it sljook ilio 
ministry, only rendered it still inoi'c dependent on the 
King ; and in spite of its reluctance George forced it to 
plunge into a decisive struggle with the ])ul)lic opinion 
which was declaring itself in tumult and riot against the 
system of government. ■ The triumph of Wilkes had been 
driven home by the election of a iiomijice of the great 
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agitator as liis colleague on a fresli vaeancy in the repre- 
sentation oBIiddlesex. The Government met the hlotv ])r 
a show of vigor, and hy calling on the magistrates of 
S^uri'cy to disperse the mobs ; a summons wlii(.di ended in 
coiiriiets between the crowd and the soldiers, in which 
some of the rioters were slain. Wilkes at once ]>iiblished 
the letter of llie Secrciaiy of State with comments on it 
as a cause of ])ioodshed ; and the ministry accepted the 
step as a challenge to combat. If ids comments wana' 
liljellons, the libel was cognizable in the ordinary courts 
of laov. Blit no sooner had Parliament assembled in 
1709 than the House of Commons was called to take t lie 
matter into its owm hands, \^’'itnesses were examined 
at its bar : the forms of a trial rvere gone through ; and 
as Wilkes persisted in Ids charge, lie was expelled as a 
libeller. Unluckily the course which had been adopted 
put the House itself on trial before the constituencies. 
No sooner -was the new writ issued than Wilkes again 
presented him.self as a candidate, and was again elected 
by the shire of IMiddlesex. Violent and oppressive as 
the course of the House of Coinmous had beeu, it had as 
yet acted within its strict right, for no one questioned 
its possession of a right of .expulsion. But the defiance 
of Middlesex led it now to go further. It resolved, 
'■‘Tliat Mr. Wilkes having been in this session of Parlia- 
ment expelled the House, was and is incapal.de of being 
elected a member to serve in the present Parliament ; 
and it issued a writ for a fresh election. IMiddlesex 
answerixl this insolent claim to limit the free choice of a 
constituency by again returning Wilkes; and the PIousc 
wais driven by its anger to a fresh and more outrageous 
iisurjiation. It again expelled the member for Middlesex ; 
and on his return for the third timely an immense major- 
ity it voted that the candidate whom he had defeated, 
Colonel .Lnttrell, onglit to liave been returned, and wais 
the legal representative of Middlesex. The Commons 
had not only limited at their own arbitrary discretion 
the free election of the constituenc)'’, but they had trans- 
ferred its lights to themselves by seating Luttrcll as 
member in defiance of the deliberate choice of Wilkes ly 
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the freeholders of Middlesex. The country iit c)uce rose 
indiu'iuintly against this violation of constitutional law- 
Wilkes was elected an Aidernmn (tf London; and thfl 
Mayor, Aldermen, and Livery petitioned tl.ie King to 
dissolve tla^ Parliament. A remonstrance from London 
and Westminster mooted a far larger question. It said 
boldly that “ there is a time when it is clearly demoii- 
strabie that men cease to be representatives. That time is 
now arrived. The House of Commons do jiot ropresenl; 
the people.’' Meanwhile a writer wlio styled himself 
Junius attacked the Government in letters, which, ran- 
corous and unscrupulous as was tlieir tone, gave a new 
power to the literature of the Press by their clearness and 
terseness of statement, the finish of their style, and the 
terrible vigor of their invective. 

The storm however beat idly on the obstinacy of the 
King. The printer of the bold letters was prosecuted, 
and the petitions and remonstrances of Loudon were 
haughtily rejected. Tlie issue of the struggle verified 
the forebodings of Burke. If, as Middlesex declared, and 
as the strife itself proved, the House of Commons had 
ceased to represent the English people, it was inevitable 
that men should look forward to measures that would 
make it representative. At the heginning of 1770 a 
cessation of the disease which had long held him prostrate 
enabled Chatham to reappear in the House of Lords, 
lie at once denounced the usurpations of the Commons, 
and brought in a bill to declare them illegal. But his 
genius made him the first to see that remedies of this 
sorb were inadequate to meet evils which really sprang 
from the fact that the House of Commons no loiigei- rep- 
resented the people of England ; and he mooted a plan for 
its reform by an increase of the country members, w1k> 
then formed the most independent portion of the IIoust\ 
Further he could not go, for even in the proposals be made 
he stood almost alone. The Tories and the King's friends 
were likelji^ to welcome proposals whicli would lessen 
the King’s influence. On the other liand the Whigs 
under Lord Rockingham had no sympathy witli Parlia- 
mentary reform. As early as 1769, in iiis first political 
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publication, tlieir one pliilosopliic thinker, Edmund 
Eurke, had met a proposal to enlarge the number of con- 
stituents ])y a counter proposal to lessen them, ‘-It 
Vv ouhl l.)e more in the spirit of our constitution, and more 
agreeable to the fashion of our best laws,” he said, “by 
lessening the number to add to the weight and indepen- 
dency of our voters.” Nor did the 'Wdiigs slirink with 
less haughty disdain from the popular agitation in whiuh 
public opinion was forced to express itself, and which 
Chadharn, Avhiie censuring its extravagance, deliberately 
encouraged. It is from the (piarrel ’between Wilkf s and 
the House of Commons that we may date the intiuenee 
of i)uhli(: meetings on English politics. The gatherings 
of the Middlesex electors in his support were preludes to 
the great meetings of Yorkshire freeholders in which the 
cptestion of Parliamentary reform, rose into importance ; 
and ir. was in the movement for reform and the establish- 
mont of corresponding committees throughout the country 
fur the purpose of promoting it, that the power of political 
agitation first made itself felt. Political sociedues and 
clubs took their part in this quickening and organization 
of public opinion : and the spread of discussion, as well 
as the influence which now began to be exercised by the 
Hp])earance of vast numbers of men in support of any 
political movement, proved that Parliament, whether it 
would or no, must soon reckon with the sentiments of 
the people at large. 

But an agent far more effective than popular agitation 
was preparing to Ining the force of public opinion to hear 
directly on Parliament itself. We have seen how much 
of the GorrujjTion of the House of Commons sprang fi'oni 
the secrecyof Parliamentary proceedings, but this secrecy 
was the harder to j»reserve as tlie nation woke to a 
grCfiter interest in its own affairs. From the accessions 
of the Georges impei-fect reports of the more important 
discussions began to be published under the title of “ The 
Senate of Lilliput,” and with feigned names or simple in- 
itials to denote the speakers. The best known reports 
of this kind were those contributed by Samuel Johnson 
to tlie G-oitlernan' 8 Magazine, Obtained by stealth and 
Yol, IV.— 16 
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(iften merely veculletl by memory, sucli reports were iiatiir- 
a]l3' inaeciirate ; and tlieir inaccuracy was eagerly seized 
on* as a pretext for enforcing the rules which guarded 1 fm 
seeveryof proceeding's in Parliament. In 1771 ihe Com- 
nioiis issued a proclamation forbidding the jmblicatioii ui’ 
debates;- and six printers, who set it at defiance, were 
Kiimmoned to the bar of the House. ■ One who refused lo 
appear was arrested ly its messengers ; but the arrest 
bi'ought the Ploiise into coiitlict with the snagistrates of 
Jjondon. Tlie magistrates set aside its proclamation as 
witiiout legal force, released the printers, and sent tlie 
messenger to prison for {ui unlau-fal arrest. The House 
sent the Lord IMayor to the Tower, but the clieers of the 
crowds which folloM- ed liim on his way told tliat public 
opinion was again with the Press, and the attempt to hin- 
der its publication of Parliamentary proceedings dropped 
silently on his release at the next prorogation. Few 
changes of equal importance have been so quietly brought 
about. Not only was the responsibility- of members to 
their constituents made constant and effective hy the 
publication of their proceedings, but the -nation itself was 
called in to assist in the deliberations of its representa- 
tives. A new and wider interest in its own affairs was 
roused in the people at large, and a new political educa- 
tion was given to it through the discussion of every sub- 
ject of national importance in the Houses and the Press. 
Stimulated and moulded into shape by free discussion, en- 
couraged and made conscious of its strength by public 
meetings, and gatliered up and represented on all sides 
by the journals of the day, public opinion became a fo]-ec 
in j)raotical statesmanship, influenced the course of de- 
bates, and controlled, in a closer and more constant way 
than even Parliament itself had been able to do, tlio 
action, of the Government. The importance of its lunv 
position gave a -weight to the Press which it had never 
had before. The first great English journals date -from 
this time. With tlie %Iornmg Chronicle^ the M.ornhig 
Post, the 3formng Herald, and tlie Times, all of which a])- 
peared in the interval between the o])ening years of the 
American War and the beginning o-f the -war witli the 
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FroiH;]\ ruiToIutioii, jounuilism took si new tone ofrespon- 
wibillLj’ ami iiitolligeiiCG. Tbc iuieks of Grub Street ^vel■e 
.supci'«e4e(l by publicists of a high moral temper and liter- 
ary cxcellcuee ; aiidpliilosoplicrs like Coleridge or states- 
men like Canning turned to inllueiice public ox)mion 
tlirougli tlio columns of tlie Press. 

But great as tbe influence of opinion was destined to 
])ecome, it Avas feebly felt as yet; and George tlie Third 
was able to set Cliatliam’s policy disdainfully aside and 
to plunge into a contest far more disastrous tliaii his com 
test with the Press. Tn all the proceedings of tlie last 
few years, what had galled him most had boon the act 
wliieh averted a war between England and her colonies. 
To the King the Americans were already “ rebels,” and 
the great statesman whose eloquence had made their 
claims irresistible was a “• trumpet of sedition.” George 
deplored in his correspondence with liis ministers the re- 
peal of the Stamp Acts. “ All men feel,” he wrote, “ that 
the fatal compliance in 1766 lias increased the preten- 
sions of the Americans to absolute independence.” But 
in England generally the question was regarded as settled, 
while in America the news of the repeal had been re- 
ceived with universal joy, and taken as a close of the 
strife. On both sides however there remained a pride 
and irritability which only wise handling could have al- 
layed; and in the present state of English politics wise 
liandling was impossible. Only a few months indeed 
passed before the quarrel was again reopened; for no 
sooner had the illness of Lord Chatham removed him 
from any real share in public affairs than the wretched 
administration which, liore his name suspended the As- 
sembly of Kew York on its refusal to provide quarters 
for English troops, and resolved to assert British sover- 
eignty by levying imijort duties of trivial amount at 
American ports. The Assembly of Massachusetts was 
dissolved on a trifling quarrel with its Governor, and 
Boston was occupied for a time by Biitisli soldiers. It 
was without a thought of any effective struggle however 
that the cabinet had entered oii this course of vexaiiou : 
and when the remonstrances of the Legislatures of Ma.s- 
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sacluisetts and Virginia, coupled with a fall in the funds, 
warne<I the ministers of its daiigei’j they hastened to wilh- 
driuv from it. In 1769 the troops were recalled, and all 
duties, save one, abandoned. But with a fatal obstinacy 
the King insisted on retaining the duty on tea as an as- 
sertion of the supremacy of the mother-countiy. Its re- 
tention was enough to prevent any thorough restoration 
of good feeling. A series of petty cpiarrels went on in 
almost every colony between the popular Assem])lie3 and 
the Governors appointed by the Grown, and the colonists 
persisted in their agreement to import nothing from the 
mother-country. As yet however there was no ].>rospect 
of serious strife. In America the influence of George 
Washington allayed the irritation of Virginia ; while 
Massachusetts contented itself with quarrelling with 
its Governor and refusing to buy tea so long as the duty 
was levied. 

The temper of the colonists was in tlie main that of 
the bulk of English statesmen. Even George Grenville, 
though approving tlie retention of the duty in question, 
abandoned all dream of further taxation. But the King 
was now supreme. The reappearance and attack of Chat- 
ham at the opening of 1770 had completed the ruin of 
the ministry. Those of his adherents who still clung to 
it, Lord Camden, the Chancellor, Lord Granby, the Com- 
laander-in-Chief, Dunning, the Solicitor-General, resigned 
their posts. In a few clays they were followed by the 
Duke of Grafton, who since Chatham’s re.signation had 
been nominally the head of tlie administration. All that 
remained of it were tlie Bedford faction and the depen- 
dents of the King; but George did not hesitate to form 
these into a ministry, and to place at its head the former 
Chancellor of the Exchecpier, Lord IS'ortli, a man of some 
administrative ability, but unconnected with any political 
party, steadily opposed to any recognition of public 
oxanion, and of an easy and indolent temper which yiCded 
against his better knowledge to the stubborn doggedness 
of the King. Tlie instinct of the country at once warned 
it of the results of such a' change; and the City of Lon- 
don put itself formally at the head of the public discon- 
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tent. In solemn addresses it called on George tlie Third 
to dismiss liis ministers and to dissolve the^Parliament ; 
aiid its action was supported by petitions to the same ef- 
fect from the greater counties. In the following year it 
fought, as we have seen, a battle with the House of Coni- 
mons wliieli estaldished the freedom of the press. But 
the efforts of the country failed before the paralysis of 
pfslitical action which resulted from the position of ilie 
Wliigs and tlie corruption \f Ihirlianient. The deaths of 
Grenville and Bedford broke up two of the Whig factions, 
Rockingham with the rest of the party lield aloof from 
tlie i)opiilar agitation, and drew more and more away 
from Chatham as he favored it. The Parliament re- 
mained steady to the King, and the King clung more and 
more to the ministry. The ministry was in facta mere cloak 
for the direction of public affairs by George himself. 
“ Kot only did he direct the minister,” a careful observer 
tells us, “ in all important matters of foreign and do- 
mestic policy, but he instructed him as to the manage- 
ment of debates in Parliament, suggested what motions 
should be made or opposed, and how measures should be 
carried. He reserved for himself all the patronage, he 
arranged the wdiole cast of administration, settled the 
relative places and pretensions of ministers of State, law 
officers, and members of the household, nominated and 
promoted the English and Scotch judges, appointed and 
translated bishops and deans, and dispensed otlier pre- 
ferments in the Cliurch. He disposed of military govern- 
ments, regiments, and commissions; and himself ordered 
the marching of troops. He gave and refused titles, 
lioiiors, and pensions.” All this immense patronage was 
persistently used for the creation and maintenance in both 
Houses of Parliament of a majority directed by the King 
himself ; and its weight was seen in the steady action^ of 
such a majority, ft was seen yet more in the subjection 
to wliich the ministry that bore North’s name was re- 
duced. George was in fficfc the minister through the 
years of its existence ; and the shame of the darkest hour 
of English history lies wholly at his door. 

His fixed purpose wuis to seize on the first opportunity 
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of undoing the “fatal comijliaiice of 1766.” A trivial 
riot gave him at last the handle he wanted. In December, 
177?>, tlie arrival of some Englisli ships laden with tea 
kindled fresh irritation in Boston, where tlie non-impor- 
tation agreement was strictly enforced ; and a mob in 
the disguise of Indians boarded tlie vessels and Hiuig 
their contents into the sea. The outrage was deplored 
alike by the friends of America in England and b}' its 
own leading statesincji ; and both Washington and Chat- 
ham were prepared to support the Government in its 
looked-for demand of redress. But tlie thought of the 
King was not of redress but of repression, and he set 
roughly aside the more conciliatory proposals oj‘ Lord 
North and his fellow-ministers. Tliey had already re- 
jected as “frivolous and vexations” a petition of the 
Assembly of Massachusetts for the dismissal of two pub- 
lic officers whose letters home advised the witlidrawal of 
free institutions from the colonies. They now seized on 
the riot as a pretext for rigorous measures. A bill in- 
troduced into Parliament in the beginning of 1774 pun- 
ished Boston by closing’ its port against all commei-ee. 
Another punished the State of Massachusetts by with- 
drawing the liberties it bad enjoyed ever since the Pilgrim 
Fathers landed on its soil. Its charter was altered. Tlie 
choice of its Council was transferred from the people to 
the Crown, and tlie nomination of its judges was trans- 
ferred to the Governor. In the Governor, too, by a pro- 
vision more outrageous than even these, was vested the 
right of sending ail persons charged with a share in the 
late disturbances to England for trial. To enforce these 
measures of repression troops were sent to America, and 
General Gage, the commaiider-iii chief there, was ap- 
pointed Governor of Massachusetts. The King’s exul- 
tation at the prospect before him was unboiuided. “ The 
die,” he wrote triumpliaiitly to his minister, “ is cast. The 
colonies must either triumph or submit.” Four regiments 
would be enough to bring the Americans to their senses. 
They would only be “lions while wo are lambs.” If 
we take the resolute part,’’ he decided solemnly, “ they 
WU undoubtedly be very meek.” 
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Uii luckily the lilow at Massachusetts was received 
with anything but meekness. The jealousies between 
colony and colony were hushed by a sense that the 
liberties of all were in dajiger. If tlie British Parliament 
could cancel the charter of Massachusetts and ruin the 
trade of Boston, it could cancel the charter of every 
colony and ruin the trade of eveiy port from the St. 
Lawrence to the coast of Georgia. All therefore adopted 
the cause of Massachusetts ; and all their Legislatures 
save that of Georgia sent delegates to a Congress which 
asseinlded on the dth of September at Philadelphia. 
Massachusetts took a yet bolder course. Not one of its 
citizens 'would act under the new laws. Its Assembl}'' 
met in defiance of the Governor, called out the militia of 
the State, and provided arms and ammunition for it. 
But there rvas still room for reconciliation. The resolu- 
tions of the Congress had been moderate, for Virginia 
was the wealthiest and most influential among the States 
who sent delegates, and though resolute to resist the new 
measures of the government, Virginia still clung to the 
mother-country. At home the merchants of London and 
Bristol pleaded loudly for reconciliation ; and in January, 
1775, Chatham again came forward to avert a strife he 
had once before succeeded in preventing. With charac- 
teristic largeness of feeling he set aside all half-measui’es 
or proposals of compromise. “ It is not cancelling a 
piece of parchment,” he insisted, “ that can win hack 
America: you must respect her fears and her resent- 
ments.” The bill '^vhicli he in roduced in concert with 
Franklin provided for tlie r('[)eal of the late acts and for 
the security of the colonial charters, abandoned the claim 
of taxation, and ordered the recall of the troops. A 
colonial assembly was directed to meet and provide 
means by which America might contribute towards the 
payment of the public debt. 

Chatiiam’s measure was contemptuously rejected by 
the Lords, as was a similar measure of Burke’s by the 
House of Commons, and a petition of the City of London 
in fiivor of the Colonies by the King himself. With the 
rejectio]! of these efforts for conciliation began the great 
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Struggle wliicli ended eight years later in the severance 
of the American Colonies from the British Crown. The 
Congress of delegates from the Colonial Legislatures at 
once voted measures for general defence, ord< 3 rcd the levy 
of an army, and set George Washington at its head. No 
nobler figure ever stood in the forefront of a iiatioids life. 
Wasliington was grave and courteous in address ; his 
manners were simple and unpretending ; liis silence and 
tlie serene calmness of his temper spoke of a perfect self- 
mastery. But there was little in his outer bearing to 
reveal the grandeur of soul which lifts his figure with all 
the simple ma,jesty of an ancient statue out of the smaller 
passions, the meaner impulses of the world around him. 
What recommended him for command was simply his 
weight among his fellow landowners of Virginia, and the 
experience of war which he had gained by service in 
border contests with the French and the Indians, as well 
as in Braddock’s luckless expedition against Fort Du- 
quesne. It was only as the weary fight went on that the 
colonists discovered, however slowly and imperfectly, 
the greatness of their leader, his clear judgment, his 
heroic endurance, his silence under difficulties, his calm- 
nes.s in the hour of danger or defeat, the patience with 
which he waited, the quickness and hardness with which, 
he struck, the lofty and serene sense of duty that never 
swerved from its task through resentment or jealousy, 
that never through war or peace felt the touch of a 
meaner ara 1 .)ition, that knew no aim save that of guard- 
ing the freedom of Ids fellow-countrymen, and no per- 
sonal longing save that of returning to his own fireside 
when their freedom was secured. It was almost 11110011“ 
sciously that men learned to cling to 'Washington with a 
trust and faith such as few other men have won, and to 
regard Turn with a reverence which still hushes us in pres- 
ence of his memory. But even America liardl}' rec- 
ognized his real greatness while he lived. It was only 
when death set its seal on him that the voice of those 
whom he had served so long proclaimed him “ the man 
first in war, first in peace, and first in the hearts of his 
feliow-coiintrym en.” 
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■vrarfliiiigtoD more than any of hiu fellow-colonists rei> 
reseiited the clinging of the Virginian landowners to 
ilic mother-country, and his acceptance of a military 
Gornniiind proved that even the most moderate aiiiosig 
the colonists had no hope now save in arms. Tlie 
struggle opened with a skirmish between a party of Eng- 
lish troops and a detachment of militia at Lexington on 
the nineteenth of April, 1775 , and in a few days twenty 
tliousand colonists appeared before Boston. The Con- 
gress reassemhled, declared the States they represented 
The United Colonies of America,” and undertook the 
work of government. IMeanwhile ten thousand fresh 
Engli.sh troops lauded at Boston. But the xwovincial 
militia, in number almost double that of the British force 
which prepared to attack tliem, seized a neck of ground 
which joins Boston to the inaiiilaud , and though on the 
17th of June they were driven from the heights of 
Bunker’s Hill which commanded the town, it was only 
after a desperate struggle in which their bravery put an 
end for ever to the taunts of cowardice which had been 
levelled against the colonists. “Are the Yankees cow- 
ards?” shouted the men of Massachusetts as the first 
English attack rolled back baffled down the hill-side. 
But a far truer courage was shown in the stubborn en- 
durance with which Washington’s raw militiamen, who 
gradually dwindled from sixteen thousand to ten, ill fed, 
ill armed, and with but forty-five rounds of ammunition 
to each man, cooped up through the winter a foi-ce of ten 
thousand veterans in the lines of Boston. The spring of 
1776 saw them force these troops to witlulraw from the 
city to New York, where the whole British army, largely 
reinforced by mercenaries from G-ermany, was concen- 
trated under General Howe. Meanwhile a raid of the 
American General Arnold nearly drove the British troops 
from Canada ; and thoiigli his attempt broke down 
before Quebec, it showed that all hope of reconciliation 
was over. The colonies of the south, the last to join in 
the struggle, had in fact expelled their Governors at the 
close of 1776 ; at the opening of the next year Massachu- 
setts mstruet«j4 its delegates^ to support a complete re- 
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pudiatioii of the King’s governmoiit of the Colonies; 
while the American ports were thrown open to the world 
in defiance of the Navigation Acts. I'hese decisive steps 
were followed by the great act witli which American 
liistorj begins, the adoption on the 4tli of July, 177(>, by 
the delegates in Congress, after a fierce rcsislance from 
those of Pennsylvania and South Carolina, and in spite 
of the abstention of those of New York, of a Declaration 
of Independence. ‘•‘We,” ran its soleniu words, “ the 
representatives of the United States of America in Con- 
gress assembled, appealing to the Supreme Judge of the 
world lor the rectitude of our intentions, solemnly pub- 
lish and declare that these United Colonies are, and of 
right ought to be, Free and Independent States.” 

But tile earlier successes of the Colonists were soon 
followed by suffering and defeat. Howe, an actiye 
general wdtli a fine army at his back, cleared Long Island 
in August by a victory at Brooklyn ; and Washington, 
whose force was weakened by withdrawals and defeat and 
disheartened by the loyal tone of the State in which it 
was encamped, was forced in the autumn of 1776 to evac- 
uate New York and New Jersey, and to fall back first 
on the Hudson and then on the Delaware. The Con- 
gress prepared to fly from Philadelphia, and a general 
despair showed itself in cries of peace. But a well-man- 
aged surprise and a daring march on the rear of Howe’s 
army restored the sj)irits of Washington’s men, and forced 
the English general in his turn to fall back on New York. 
England Iiow^ever was now roused to more serious efforts ; 
and the campaign of 1777 opened with a combined at- 
tempt for the suppression of the revolt. An ai-my which 
bad asKsernbled in Canada under General Burgo^yne 
marched in June by way of the Lakes t.o seize tbe line 
of the Hudson. Howe meanwhile sailed np tlie Chesa- 
peake and advanced on Philadelpliia, the lomporaiy 
capital of the United States and the seat of the Congress. 
The rout of his little array of seven thousand men at 
Brandywine forced Washington to abandon Philadelphia, 
and after a bold but unsuccessful attack on his victors 
to retire into winter qiiartirs on the banks of the SchiiyL 
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kill, wliere tlue uviconqiicraklo resolve witli which he 
nerved his handCnl oi’ beaiteii und half-starved troops to 
face IJowc’s army in their camp at Valley Forgo is the 
nol)]est of Ills triumphs. But in the north the war had 
takers aiiother color. Burgoyrie’s movement had hcen 
]slaniied in view of a function with at least a juirt of 
Howe’s army from JNcw York ; a junction which would 
have enabled him to seize the line of the Hudson and 
tlius cut off New England from her sister ])roviiices. 
But Howe was held fast by Washington’s resistance and 
unable to send a man to the north ; while the spirit of 
Hew England, wliich hfid grown dull us the war rolled 
away from its Irorders, (piickened again at the news of 
invasion and of the outrages committed by the Indians 
employed among the English troops. Its militia liniTied 
from town and homestead to a camp wdtli which General 
Gates had barred the road to Albany ; and after a fruit- 
less attack on the American lines, Biirgoyne saw him- 
self surrounded on the heights of Saratoga. On the ITth 
of October his wdiole force was compelled to surrender. 

The news of this calamity gave force to the words with 
which Chatham at the very time of the surrender w^as 
pressing for peace. “ You cannot conquer America,” he 
cried wdien men were glorying in Howm’s successes over 
Washington. “ If I were an American as I am an 
Englishman, while a foreign troop was landed in my 
country, I never would la}^ down my arms — never, never, 
never ! ” Then, in a hurst of indignant elocpience he 
thundered against an outrage which was at that mo- 
ment nerving New'- England to its rally agninst Biir- 
goyne, the use of the Indian -with his scalping-knife as 
an ally of England against her children. The proposals 
wd'iich Chatham brought forward might perhaps in his 
hands even jmt have drawn Ameidca and the mother- 
country together. His plan was one of absolute concilia- 
tion. He looked forward to a federal union between the 
settlements and Great Britain which would have loft the 
Colonies absolutely their own masters in all matters of 
internal government, and linked only by ties of affection 
and loyalty to the general body of the Empire. But the 
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whose force was weakened by withdrawals and defeat and 
disheartened by the loyal tone of the State in which it 
was encamped, was forced in the autumn of 1776 to evac- 
uate New York and New Jensey, and to fall back first 
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to retire into winter qiiartlrs on the banks of the SclmyL 
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kill, M'licre the iniconcinerablc resolve wiili wivicli lie 
nei-verl his htMidful of beaten ajid half-starved troops to 
face ifowe’s army in tlieir camp u-t Valley Forge is the, 
noblest of bis triuniplis. Jbit in tlie north the war had 
taken another color. Jliirgoyne’s moveinmit Inul been 
planned in view of a. junction with at. lca,st a jiart of 
Howe’s army from New York ; a junction which would 
have enabled him to seize the line of the Hudson and 
thus cut olf New England from her sister pj-ovinces. 
But Howe was held fast by Washington’s resistance and 
unable to send a man to the north ; while the spirit of 
New England, which had grown dull as the war roiled 
away from its borders, quickened again at the news of 
invasion- and of the outrages committed by the Indians 
employed among the English troops. Its militia hniTied 
from town and homestead to a camp with which General 
Gates had barred the road to Albany ; and after a fruit- 
less attack on the American lines, Biirgoyne saw him- 
self surrounded on the heights of Saratoga. On the ITtli 
of October his wliole force was compelled to surrender. 

The news of this calamity gave force to the words with 
which Chatham at the very time of the surrender was 
pressing for peace. “ You cannot conquer vXmerica,” ho 
cried when men were glorying in Howe’s successes over 
Washington, ‘vtf I, were an Amcvimui as I am an 
Englishman, while a foreign troop was lauded in my 
country, I never would lay down iny arms — never, never, 
never ! ” Then, in a burst of indignant eloquence he 
thuiidere<.l against an outrage which was at that mo- 
ment nerving New England to its rally against Biir- 
gojnie, the use of the Indian with his scal])ing-knire as 
an ally of England, against her children. Tlio pro])osols 
which Oliathani brought forward might perhaps in his 
hands even yet have drawn .Amei'ica and tlie motlier- 
ct)untry together. His plan wasoiie of absolute concilia- 
tion. lie looked forward to a federal union between iLc 
settlements and Great Britain which would liave left the 
Colonies absolutely their own masters in all matters of 
internal government, and linked only by ties of affection 
and loyalty to the general body of the Empire. IBii the 
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plan met witli the same scornful rejection as his previous 
proposals. Its rejection was at once followed by the 
news of Saratoga, and by the yet more fatal iifsws that 
this disaster had roused the Bourbon Courts io avenge 
tlie humiliation of the Seven Years’ War. Crippled and 
impoverished as she was at its close, France could do 
nothing to ])reak the Avorld-power wliich was rising in 
front of her Init hi the very moment of her defeat, the 
fore.sight of Choiseul hiid seen in a future struggle be- 
tween England and her Colonies a chance ot nuning the 
great fabric wdiieli Pitt’s triumphs had built up. Nor U'as 
ihtt blind to the steady resolve of France to renew the 
fight. In every attempt which he had made to construct 
a Ministry he had laid down as the corner-stone of his 
foreign polio}* a renewal of that alliance with the Prot- 
estant States of North Germany against the blouse of 
Bourbon which could alone save England from the dan- 
gers of the Family Compact. But hisS efforts had been 
foiled alike by the resistance of the King, the timid 
peacefulness of the Whigs, and at last b}^ the distrust of 
England which had been rooted in the mind of Frederick 
the Great through the treachery of Lord Bute. 

The wisdom of his policy was now brought home by 
the coming of the danger he liad foreseen when the fore- 
sight of Choiseul was justified by the outbreak of strife be- 
tween England and America. Even then for a while 
Fi'ance looked idly on. Her king, Lewis the Sixteenth, 
was averse from war ; her treasury was empty ; licr gov- 
ernment, scared by the growth of new movements towoxrds 
freedom about it, and fearful of endangering the monarchy 
by tile encouragement these would receive from a union 
with the revolted Colonies, still doubted whether America 
had any real power of resisting Britain. It was to no 
purpose that from the moment when tliey declared tliern- 
selves independent, the United States called on France 
for aid ; or that Franklin pressed their appeal on its 
government, A year in fact passed without any decisive 
resolution to give aid to the Colonists. But the steady 
drift of French policy and the passion of the French 
people pressed heavier every day on the hesitation 
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of tlieir government ; and the news of Saratoga forced 
its hand. The American envoys at last succeeded in 
forming an alliance ; and in February, 1778, a treaty 
offensive and defensive was concluded between France 
and Anioriea. Lord North strove to meet the blow by fresii 
f)iTers of conciliation, and by a pledge to renounce for 
ever the right of direct taxation over the Colonies ; but 
he felt that such, offers were fruitless, tliat the time f<),r 
conciliation was past, while all hope of reducing America 
by force of arms had disappeared. In utter despair he 
pressed his resignation on tlie King. But George was as 
obstinate for war as ever ; and the coiintiy, stung to the 
quick by the attack of France, hacked passionately the 
obstinacy of the King. But unlike George the Third, it 
instinctively felt that if a hope still remained of retain- 
ing the friendship of the Colonies and. of baffling the 
efforts of the Bourbons, it lay in Lord Chatham ; and 
in spite of the King’.s resistance the voice of the whole 
country called him back to power. The danger indeed 
which had scared Lord North into resignation, and be- 
fore which a large party of the Whigs now advocated 
the acknowledgment of American independence, only 
woke Chatham to his old daring and lire. He had. revolted 
from a war against Englishmen. But all his pi-ide in 
English greatness, all his confidence in English powmi, 
woke afresh at the challenge of France. His genius 
saw indeed in the new danger a mean.s of escape from 
the old. He would have withdrawn every soldier from 
America, and flung the whole force of BritaiiJ into the 
conflict with France. Tie believed that in the sjdendor 
of triumphs over her older enemy England rniglit he 
})rought to terms of amity which would win hack tlie 
Colonies, and that the English blood of the Colonists 
themselves would ho quickened to a fresh union with 
the mother-country by lier struggle against a power from 
Vvdiich she had so lately rescued them. Till such a trial 
had been made, with all the advantages that the magic 
of his name could give it in England and America alike, 
he would not how to a need that must wreck the great 
Empire his hand had built up. Even at this hour there 
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-R'as a chance of success for such a policy ; hut on the 
eve of Chatham's return to office this chance was shat- 
tered by the hand of death. Biudcen with age and dis- 
ease, the Eaii was borne to tlie TIouso of Lords on the 
seventh of April to utter in a few broken w^ords his pro- 
test against the proposal to surrender America. “1 re- 
jf*ice,'’ he murmured, “that lam still alive to lift up my 
voice against the dismemberment of this ancient and 
nohlo monarchy. His Majesty succeeded to an Empire 
as great in extent as its reputation 'was unsullied. Seven- 
teen I’ears ago this people w^as 'the terror of the world.” 
lie listened iinx)atiently to the rejdy of .the Duke of 
Richmond, and again rose to his feet. But he had hardly 
risen wlien he pressed his hand upon his heart, and fall- 
ing back in a swoon was borne home to die. 

How' well founded was Chatham's faith in the power 
of Britain was seen in the strife that opened. Prom the 
hour of his death England entered on a conflict with 
enemies -whose circle gradually widened till she stood 
single-handed against the w'orld. At the close of 1778 
the Famih' Compact bore its full fruit ; Spain joined the 
league of France and America against her; and in the 
next year the joint fleets of the two powers rode the 
masters of the Channel. They even threatened a de- 
scent on the English coast. But dead as Chatham was, 
his cij woke a new life iji England. “Shall we hill 
prostrate,” he exclaimed w^ith his last breath, “before 
the House of Bourbon?” and the divisions ^vliich had 
broken the nation in its struggle with American liberty 
were hushed in the presence of this danger to its o-(ivn 
existence. The weaknes.s of the Ministry was coinj)en- 
sated h_Y the energy of England itself. For thi’ee years, 
from 1779 to 1782, General Ellif)tt held against famine 
and bombardment from a French and Spanish army the 
rnrdv fortres.s of Gihraltai’, Although a quarrel ovej’ the 
right of search banded ITolIand and the Courts of tlie 
North in an armed neutrality against her, and added the 
Dutch fleet to the number, of her assailants, England held 
her own at sea. In her Eastern dependency, where 
BTance sought a counterpoise to the power of Britain in 
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that of the Mahrattas, freebooters of Hindoo blood wliose 
tribes had for a century past carried their raids (jver 
India from the hills of tlie Western coast, and founded 
sovereignties in Guzerat, Malwa, and Taiijorc, tiie tena-* 
city and resourco of Warren Hastings, the lirst Govorin,)!” 

General of British India, wrested victory fr<nn failure 
an<l defeat. Though, the wide schemes of coinpicst 
wliich he formed were for the moment friistra.ted, the 
annexation of Benares, the extension of Britisli rule 
along the (hinges, the reduction of Oude to virtual de- 
pendence, the appearance of English armies in Centi’al 
India, and the defeat of the Sultan of Mysore, laid the 
foundation of an Indian Empire which his genius was 
bold enough to foresee. Even in America the fortune 
of the war seemed for a while to turn. After Biirgoy lie’s 
surrender the English generals had withdi-awn from 
Pennsjdvania, and bent all their efforts on the Southern 
States, where a strong Royalist party still existed. The 
capture of Charlestown and the successes of Lord Corn- 
wallis in 1780 were rendered fruitless by the obstinate 
resistance of General Greene ; but the United States re- 
mained weakened by bankruptcy and unnerved by hopes 
of aid from Ifrance. 

Hardly a year, however, had passed when the face of 
the war in America was changed by a terrible disaster. 

Foiled in an attempt on North Caroiiua by the refusal of 
his fellow general. Sir Henry Clinton, to assist him, Corn- 
wallis fell back in 1781 on Virginia, and entrenched liini- 
self in the lines of York Town, A sudden march of 
Washington brought him to the front of the English 
troops at a moment when the French llect held the 
sea, and the British army was driven by famine in (.)(jtO' ii 

ber to a surrcmlcr as luimiliatiug as tlint of Saratoga. ]i 

The news .foil like a iliimderbolt on the wretched Minis- ^ 

ter, who had till now sujjpressed at his master’s oiahu- ‘|| 

his own conviction of the uselessness of .further bloodshed. 

Gpeiiing his arms and pacing wildly about the i-ooin, 

Lord North e.xcl aimed, “ It is all over,’’ and resigned. 

At this moment indeed the country seemed o!j the brink 
of ruin. Humiliating as it ^Yas, England could have 
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borne fittr such calamities as the siirrencler at I'oi'k 
Town. But in the very crisis of the struggle with 
America she found herself confronted with a, danger 
nearer home. The revolt of one great de})ciHlency 
liroLight with it a threatened revolt from anoih(3r. In 
Ireland, as in the Colonies, England had shrunk from 
caiTving out either a national or an imperial policy. She 
might have recognized Ireland as a free uatioiialily, and 
})ound it to lierself by federal bonds; or she migljt have 
absorbed it, as she bad absorbed Scotland, into the gen- 
eral mass of lier own national life. With a perverse 
ingenuity she had not only refrained from taking either 
of these courses, but she had deliberately adopted the 
worst features of both. Ireland was absolutely subject 
to Britain, but she formed no part of it, she shared 
neither in its liberty nor its wealth. But on the other 
hand she was allowed no national existence of lier own. 
While all the outer seeming of national life was left, 
while Ireland possessed in name an army, a Parliament, 
a magistracy, the mass of the Irish people was as strange 
to all this iffe as the savages of Polyuesia. Every Catho- 
lic Irishman, and there were five Irish Catholics to every 
Irish Protestant, was treated as a stranger and a foreigner 
in his own country. Tlie House of Lords, the House of 
Commons, the magistracy, all corporate offices in towns, 
all ranks in the army, the bench, the bar, the whole ad- 
ministration of government or justice, were closed against 
Catholics. The very riglit of voting for their represen- 
tatives in Parliament was denied them. Few Catliolic 
landowners had beeii left by the SAveeping confiscations 
which liad followed the successive revolts of the island, 
and oppressive laws forced even these few with scant 
cxccptiojis to profess Protestantism. Necessity indc.cd 
had 1)ronght about a practical toleration of tlicb' religion 
and tbeir Avorsliip ; but in all social and political matters 
the native Catliolics, in other words the immense majmify 
of the people of Ireland, were simply hewers of woo'd 
and drawers of water for Protestant masters, fo]- masters 
who still looked on themselves as mere settlers, wln> 
boasted of their Scotch or English extraction, and Avhe. 
regarded the name of “ Irishman as an insult. 
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But small as was tins Protestant body, one-half of it 
W'ed little better as far as power was concerned tlifin the 
Catholics. Tlie Presbyterians, who formed the bulk of 
the Ulster settlers, \vere shut out by law from all civil, 
military, and municipal offices. The administration and 
justice of the country were thus kept rigidly in tho hands 
of members of the Established Church, a body whicli 
comprised about a twelfth of tlie population of the island, 
wliile its government was practically monopolized by a 
few great Protestant landowners. The rotten ])oroughs 
which had originally been created to make the Irish 
Parliament dependent on the Crown, had by this time 
fallen under the influence of the adjacent landlords, whose 
command of these made them masters of the House of 
Commons wliile they tliemselves formed in person the 
House of Peers. To such a length had this system been 
carried that at the time of the Union more than sixty 
seats were in the hands of three families alone — those of 
the Hills, the Pansonbj^s, and the Beresfords. One-half of 
the House of Commons, in fact, was returned by a small 
group of nobles, who were recognized as “parliamentary 
undertakers,” and who undertook to “ manage ” Parlia- 
ment on their own terms. Irish politics were for these 
men a mere mefins of public plunder ; they were glutted || 

with pensions, preferments, and bribes in hard cash in || 

return for their services ; they were the advisers of every I5 

Lord-Lieutenant and the practical governors of the conn- | 

try. The results were what might liave been expected. | 

For more than a century Ireland was tlie worst governed I 

country in Europe. I'liat its government was not even || 

worse than it was, was due i.o its connexion with Eiig- || 

laud and the suhordiiiation of its PaiTiamont to the Eng- |f 

lisli Privy Council. The Jrisli Parliament hud no power ]l 

of originating legislative or financial measures, and could 
only say “yes” or “ no ” to Acts laid before it ly the 
Ih'ivy Council in England. The English Parliament loo 
claimed the right of binding Ireland as w'cll as Eiigland ll 

ly its enactments, and one of its statutes transferred llu; i| 

appellate jurisdiction of the Irish Peerage to the English f 

House of Lords. Galling as ilu'sc; restrictions were to | 

voL. lY.—n I 
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the plundering aristocracy of Ireland, they formed a use- 
ful cheek on its tyranny. But as if to compensate .or 
file benefits of this protection England did her best from 
the time of William the Third to annihilat.e Irisli r-om- 
mereo and to ruin Irish agi'icnlture. Statutes ])asse<. b_\ 
liie jealousy of English landowners lorbadc the export 
of Irish cattle or sheep lo English ports. The export ol 
wool was forbidden lest it might interfere with the ])roiiis 
of English ivool-growers. Poverty was thus added to 
th(i curse of misgovernmeut ; and poverty deepened with 
the rapid growth, of the native population, a growth (liie 
in great part to thepliysical misery and moral degradation 
of their lives, till famine turned the country into a hell. 

The liitter lesson of the last conquest however long 
sufficed to check all dreams of revolt among the native 
Irisli : and the outbreaks which sprang from time to time 
out of the general misery and discontent were purely 
social in their character, and were roughly repressed by 
the ruling class. When political revolt at last threatened 
Engiisli siqiremacy over Ireland, the threat came from 
the ruling class itself. Some timid efforts made by the 
English Government at the accession of George tlie 
Third to control its tyranny were resented by a refusal of 
mone}^ bills, and by a cry for the removal of the checks 
imposed on the independence of the Irish Parliament. 
But it was not till the Amencan war that this cry became 
a political danger. The threat of a French invasion and 
the want of any regular force to oppose it compelled llie 
Government to call on Ireland to provide for its own 
defence, and in answer to its call forty thousand volnij- 
teers a[)j)eiired in arms in 1779. The force was wholly 
a Eh-oiestaiit one, commanded by Protestant officers, aiifj 
it was turned to account Iq' the Ihotestant oligarcliy. 
Threats of an armed revolt hacked the eloquence of two 
Parliamentary leaders, Grattan and Flood, in their de- 
mand for the repeal of Poyning’s Act, whicdi took all 
j)Ower of initiative legislation from the Irish Parliaiumii, 
and for tlie recognition of the Irish House of Lords as 
an ultimate Court of Appeal. But the Volunteers were 
forced to bid for the support of the native Catholics, 
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who looked with indifference on these quarrels of their 
masters, by claiming for them a relaxation of the penal 
laws against the exercise of their religion and of some 
of their most oppressive disabilities. So real was the 
danger that England was forced to give way. The first 
deinands were in effect a claim for national independence. 
Blit there -were no means of resisting them, for England 
was without a soldier to oppose the Volunteers, while 
she was pressed hard by the league of Europe and 
America against her. In the lace of such a rising close 
at home, it became plain even to the most dogged of 
Tories that it was impossible to continue a strife across 
three thousand miles of sea ; and to deal with the at- 
titude of Ireland became even a more pressing need of 
the Ministry which followed that of Lord North than 
the need of dealing with America. 

The blow which had shattered the attempt of England 
to wield an autocratic power over her Colonies had shat- 
tered the attempt of its King to establish an autocratic 
power over England itself. The Ministry which bore 
the name of Lord North had been a mere screen for the 
administration of George tlie Third, and its ruin was the 
ruin of the system he had striven to build up. Never 
again was the Cj-own to possess such a power as he had 
wielded during the past ten years. For the moment 
however there was nothing to mark so decisive a change : 
and both to the King and his opponents it must have 
seemed only a new turn in the political game wiiicli they 
were playing when in March, 1782, the Whigs retnrm/d 
to office. Though the Tories and “ King's friends ” had 
now grown to a compact body of a hundrod and fifty- 
members, who still followed Jmrd North, the Whigs were 
superior to their rivals in numbers and political diar- 
acter, now that the return of the Bedford and Grenville 
sections to the general body of the party during its long 
and steady opposition to the war had restored much of 
its old cohesion. Rockingham was still its head ; and 
on Rockingham fell the double task of satisfying Ireland 
and of putting an end, at any cost, to the war with the 
United States. The task involved in both quarters a 
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humiliating surrender ; for neither Ireland nor America 
would satisfied save by a full concession oi: their 
claims. It needed the bitter stress of necessity to induce 
the English raiiiameiit to follow ilockingham’s coun- 
sels, but the need was too urgent to suffer their rejection. 
The Houses therefore abandoned by a fownai statute the 
judicial and legislative supremacy they had till tlien 
assorted over the Parliament of Ireland ; and from this 
moment England and Ireland were simply held togetlier 
bv the fact tiiat the sovereign of the one island was also 
the sovereign of the other. The grant of independence to 
the one great dependency made it easier to recognize the 
freedom of the other. Kockingluim in fact took office 
with the purpose of winning peace by a full acknowl- 
edgment of the independence of the United States, and 
negotiations were soon entered into for that purpose. 

But America was bound by its league with the Ilourhon 
Coui’ts to make no peace save one common to its allies, 
and from its allies peace was hard to win without conces- 
sions which would have stripped from England all that 
remained of her older greatness. With Lhe revolt of Ire- 
land and the surrender of Cornwallis the hopes of her 
enemies rose high. Spain refused to suspend hostilities 
at any other price than the surrender of Gibraltar ; while 
France proposed that England should give up all her 
Indian conquests save Bengal. Tlie triumph of the 
Bourbons indeed seemed secure. If terms like tbese 
W'ere accepted Ibe world-empire of Biitain was at an end. 
Str)p])ed of her Colonies iu America, stri])ped of her rule 
in India, matclied on the very oeeaji by rival fleets, Eug- 
land sank back into a European State, into the England 
of the first Georges. And yet there seemed little chance 
of her holding out against the demands of such a league 
as fronted her at a moment when her military power was 
]>aralyzed by the attitude of Ireland. But the true basis 
of lier w'orld-power lay on the sea. It nnis by lier com- 
mand of the sea that such an empire could tilone he pos- 
sible ; nor was it possible so long as she commanded the 
sea for all the armies f»f the Bourbon powers icj rob her 
of it. And at this inoraent the command of the seas 
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again becaine her ov/n. On the IStli of Jaiiuaiy, 1780, 
Admiral Rodney, the greatest of Englisli seamen save 
Nelson and Blake, encountered the Spanisli fleet off 
Cape St. Vincent, and only four of its vessels osca])ed 
to Cadiz. At the opening of 1782 the triuinj;)hs of the 
French admiral De (Irasse called him to the West Indies ; 
and on the 12tii of April a manoeuvre which he was the 
first to introduce broke his opponent’s line, and drove 
the French fleet shattered from the Atlantic. With 
Rodney’s last victory the struggle of the Bourbons was 
really over, for no means remained of attacking their 
enemy save at Gibraltar, and here a last attack of the 
joint force gathered, against it was repulsed by the hero- 
ism of Elliott. Nor would America wait any longer for 
the satisfaction of her allies. In November her commis- 
sioners signed the preliminaries of a peace in which 
Britain reserved to herself on the American continent 
only Canada and the island of Newfoundland; and ac- 
knowledged without reserve the independence of the 
United States. 

The action of America ended the war , and the treaty 
of peace with the United States was a prelude to treaties 
of peace with the Bourbon powers. Their actual gains 
were insignificant. France indeed won nothing in the 
treaties with which the war ended ; Spain gained only 
Florida and Minorca. Nor could they feel e.ven in this 
.hour of tlieir triumph that the end at which tliey aimed 
ha<l been fully readied. In half their great eflbrt against 
the world-power of Britain they had utterly failed. She 
liad even won ground in India. In America itself she 
still retained the northern <lomiaion of Canada. Her 
West Indian islands remained, intact. Above all she bad 
asserted more nobly than ever her command of the sea, 
and. with it the possibility of building up a. fresh jiowor 
in such lauds as Cook had called her to. But at the 
close of the war there was less thought of Avhat she had 
retained than of what she had lost. She was part-od from 
Jicr American Colonies ^ and at the moment such a part- 
ing seemed to he the knell of her greatness. In wealth, 
in population, the American Colonies far surpassed all 
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that remained of her Empire; and the American Colonies 
were irrecoverably gone. It is no wonder tliat in the fii’st 
shock of such a loss England lookcjd on herself us on the 
verge of ruin, or that the Bourbon Courts believed her 
position as a world-power to bo practically at an end. 
How utterly groundless such a conception was the 
ing years were to show. The energies of England wercj 
in fact spurred to new efforts by the crises in her fortunes. 
The iiidustrial development which followed the war gave 
lier a material supremacy such as she had never known 
before, and the rapid growth of wealth wlhcli this indus- 
try brought with it raised her again into a mother of 
nations as her settlers built up in the waters of the Pa- 
cific Colonies as great as those which she had lost on the 
coast* of America. But if the Bourbons overrated their 
triumph in one way, they immensely underrated it in 
another. Whatever might be the importance of American 
independence in the history of England, it was of un- 
equalled moment in the history of the w'oiid. If it crippled 
for a while the supremacy of the English nation, it 
founded the supremacy of the English race. From the 
hour of American Independence the life of the English 
Peo|)le has flowed not in one current, but in two ; and 
while the older has shown little signs of lessening, the 
younger has fast risen to a greatness which has changed 
the face of the world. In 1783 America was a nation of 
three millions of inhabitants, scattered thinl^'- along the 
coast of the Atlantic Ocean. It is now a nation of forty 
millions, stretching over the wliole continent from the 
Atlantic to the I-*acific. In wealth and material energy, 
as ill numbers, it far surpasses the mother country from 
which it sprang. It is already the main branch of the 
English People ; and in the da3?-s that are at liand the 
main current of that people’s history must run along the 
channel not of the Thames or the Merse;y, but of the 
Hudson and the Mississippi. But distinct’ as these cur- 
rents are, every year proves more clearly that in spirit 
the English People is one. The distance that parted 
England from America lessens every day. The fcie.s that 
unite them grow every day stronger. The social and 
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political differcDces that threatened a hundred years ago 
to form an impassable barrier between them grow every 
day less. Against this silent and inevitable drift of things 
the spirit of narrow isolation on either side the Atlantic 
struggles in vain. It is impossible that the two branches 
of tlie English people will remain for ever separate 
political existences. It is likel}'’ enough that the oldtn* 
of them may again break in twain, and that tlie English 
People in the Pacific may assert as distinct a national 
life as the two English Peoples on eitlier side the At- 
lantic. But the spirit, the infl uence, of all these branches 
will remain one. And in thus remaining one, before 
half a century is over it will change the face of the world. 
As two hundred millions of Englislimen fill the valley of 
the Misvsissippi, as fifty millions of Englishmen assert 
their lordship over Australasia, this vast power will tell 
through Britain on the old world of Euroj)©, whose na- 
tions will- have shrunk into insignificance before it. 
What the issues of such a world-wide change may be, not 
even the wildest dreamer would dare to dream. But one 
issue is inevitable. In the centuries that lie before us, 
the primacy of the world will lie with the English People. 
English institutions, English speech, English thought, 
will become the main features of the political, the social, 
and the intellectual life of mankind. 


CHAPTER IIL 


INDUSTRIAL ENGLAND. 

1782—1792. 

That in the creation of the United Slates the world 
had reached one of tlie turning points in its history seems 
at the time to have entered into the thoiiglit of not a single 
European statesman. What startled men most at the 
moment was the diseovcny that England herself was far 
from being ruined by the greatness of her defeat. She 
rose from it indeed stronger and more vigorous than ever. 
Never laid slie shown a mightier energy than in the 
struggle against Franco which followed only ten 5?'ears 
after her loss of America, nor did .slie ever stand higher 
among the nations than on the day of Waterloo. Her 
internal development was as imposing as her outer 
grandeur, We^iry and disgraceful indeed as was the 
strife with the Colonies, the years of its ]>rogTess were 
years of as niiglity a revolution for the mother country 
as for its child. The Englamlthat is about us dates from 
the American War. It was tben that tbc moral, tlui 
pUilantliropic, the religious ideas 'wbieli have moulded 
English society into its present sb:i,pe first broke the 
spiritual torpor of tlie eigbteeutli century. It was liien 
that with the wider diffusion of intelligence our literature 
woke to a nobler and larger life which fitted it to become 
the .moutbpiece of every national emotion. It was tben 
that by a change unparalleled in history tlie country laid 
aside her older agrienltnrai character to develop indus- 
trial forces which made Iver at a single bound f.he woi’k- 
shop of the world. Amidst the turmoil of the early years 
of George the Third Brindley was silently ooveriiig'Eng- 
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land with canals, and Watt as silently perfecting his in- 
vention of the steam-engine. It was amidst the strife 
with America that Adam Smith regenerated onr (uionnin- 
ical, Gib])on our historical, and Burke onr poliiicid liiei'" 
ature; and peace was hardly declared w lien the apjiear- 
anoo of Orabbe, Covvper, and Burns heralded a new birili 
of our poetry. 

No names so illustrious as these marked the more silent 
but even deeper change in tlie religious temper of the 
country. It dates, as we have seen, from the work of the 
Wesleys, but the Methodists themselves were tlie least 
result of the Methodist revival. Its action upon the 
Church broke the lethargy of the clergy ; and. the “ Evan- 
gelical ” movement, which found represen tatives like New- 
ton and Cecil within the pale of the Establislnnent, made 
the fox-hunting parson and the absentee rector at last 
impossible. In Walpole’s day tlie English clergy were, 
the idlest and the most lifeless in tlie world. In our own 
time no body of religious ministers snri)HSses them in 
piety,in philanthropic energy, or in po})nlar regard. But 
the movement was far from being limited to the Metho- 
dists or the clergy. In the nation at large appeared a 
new moral enthusiasm which, rigid and pedantic as it 
often seemed, was still healthy in its social tone, and whose 
power showed itself in a gradual disappearance of 1,he 
profligacy wliicli had disgraced the upper classes, ami the 
.foulness which had infested literature even since tlie 
liestoratioii. A yet nobler result of the religious revival 
was the steady atieini)t, wliich ha,s never ceased from i !mt 
day to this, to renuidy the guilt, the ignorance, the physi- 
cal suffering, the social degradation of the profligate ami 
the poor. It was not till the Wesleyan impulse had done 
its work that this philanthropic impulse began . ''Flie Sn u- 
da)?- Schools established by .Mr. Raikes of Gloucester at 
the close of the ceiituiy were the hegiiniiugs of popular 
education. .By writings and by her own personal ex:uu- 
pie Hannah M.ore drew the sympath_y of England to the 
poverty and crime of the agricultural laborer. A ])as- 
sionato impulse of human sympathy with the wronged 
and afflicted raised hospitals, endowed charities, built 
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churches, sent missionaries to the heathen, supxjorted 
Burke in his x>lea foi' ihe Hindoo, and (Clarkson and 
Wilijerforce in their crusade against tiie iniquity of the 
slave trade. 

It is only tlie moral chivalry of his labors that ainongst 
a crowd oi’ philanthrojdsts draws us inotit to tlio work 
and character of John Howai'd. The sympalliy which all 
were feeling for the siiftering's of mankind Howard felt 
for the siiff’erings of the worst and most hajdess of men. 
With wonderful ardor and perseverance he devoted him- 
self to the cause of the debtor, the felon, and the mur- 
derer. An appointment to the office of High Sheriff of 
Bedfordshire in 1774 drew his attention to the state of 
the prisons which were j)laced under his care ; and from 
that time the quiet country gentleman, whose only 
occupation had been reading his Bible and studying his 
thermometer, became the most energetic and zealous of 
reformers. Before a year was over he had personally 
visited almost every English jail, and in nearly all of 
them he found frightful abuses which had been' noticed 
half a century before, but which had been left nnredressed 
by Parliament. Jailers who bought their places were 
paid by fees, and suffered to extort what they could. 
Even when acquitted, men were dragged back to their 
cells for want of funds to discharge the sums they owed 
to their keepers. Debtors and felons wei’e huddled to- 
gether in the Avliich Howard found crowded by 

the legislation of the day. No separation was preserved 
between different sexes, no criminal discijdine was en- 
forced. Every jail was a chaos of cruelty and the foul- 
est immorality, from wliich the prisoner could only es- 
cape by sheer starvation or through the jail-fever tluit 
festered without ceasing in these liaunts of misery. 
Howard saw everything with his own eyes, he tested 
every suffering by 'his own experience. In one prison lie 
found a cell so narrow and noisome that the poor wretch 
who inhalhted it begged as a mercy for hanging. Howard 
shut himself up in the cell and bore itsdarkne^ss and foul- 
ness till nature could bear no more. It was by work of 
this sort and by the faithfulpicturesof such scenes which 
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it enabled him tn give that he brought about their reform. 
The })Ook in wliicli he recorded his terrible experience 
and the plans which he submitted for the reformation of 
cj'iminals made him the father, so far as England is con- 
cerned, of prison discipline. But his labors were far from 
being- confined to England. In journej after journey Jie 
visited the jails of Holland and Germany, till his long- 
ing to discover some means of checking the fatal progress 
of the Plague led him to examine the lazarettos of Europe 
and the East. He was still engaged in this work of charity 
when he was seized by a malignant fever at Chersoii in 
Soiitheni Russia, and “ laid quietly in the earth,” as he 
desired. 

In Howard’s later labors the new sentiment of human- 
ity had carried him far beyond the bounds of national 
sympathy ; and forces at once of pity and religion told 
more and more in begetting a consciousness of the com- 
mon brotherhood of man. Even o,t the close of the Ameri- 
can war this feeling had become strong enough to color 
our political life. It told on the attitude of England 
towards its great dependency of India. Discussions over 
rival j)lans of Indian administration diffused a sense of 
national responsibility for its good government, and there 
was a general resolve that the security against injustice 
and misrule wliich was enjoyed by the poorest Eiigiish- 
maii should be enjoyed by the poorest Hindoo. It -was 
this resolve which expressed itself in 1786 in the trial 
of Warren Hastings. Hastings returned from India at 
the close of the war with the hope of rewards a.s great 
as those of Olive. He had saved all that Olive had woti. 
Ho had laid the foundation of a vast empire in the East. 
Ho had shown rare powers of administration, and the 
foresight, courage, and temj^eranoe which mark the horn 
ruler of men. But with him came rumors of tyranny 
and wroiig. Even those who admitted the wisdom a.nd 
glory of his rule shrank from its terrible ruthlessiies.s. Me 
was charged with having sold for a vast sum the services 
of British troops to crush the free tribes of the Rohillas, 
with having wrung half a million hj^ extortion from the 
Rajah of Benares, with having extorted by torture and 
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starviitioii more tliaii a million from tlie 1-^riucesses of 
Oucle. He was accused of having kept his Imhl upon 
power by measures as unscrupulous, and witli juiying 
murdered a native who opposed him by an abuse of the 
forms of English huv. On almost all these elnuges ilu* 
cooler judgment of later incpiirers has acKpiiited \VaiTeu 
Hastings of guilt. Personally there can i)e little dou!>L 
that he had done much to secure to the new subjects of 
Britain a just and peaceable goveniineiit. What was 
hardest and most pitiless in his rule had been singly a 
carryhig out of the system of administj’atioii which was 
native to India and which he found existing there. But 
such a system was alien from the new humanity of Eng- 
lishmen i and few dared to vindicate Hastings when 
Burke in words of passionate earnestness moved for his 
impeachment. 

The great trial lingered on for years ; and in the long 
run Hastings secured an acquittal. But the end at whiclx 
the impeachment aimed had really been won. The atten- 
tion, the sympathy of Englishmen had been drawn across 
distant seas to a race utterly strange to them ; and the 
peasant of Cornwall or Cumberland had learned how to 
thrill at the suffering of a peasant of Bengal. And even 
while the trial was going on a yet wider extension of 
English sympathy made itself felt. The hero-seamen 
of Elizabeth h;id not blushed to make gain out of kid- 
napping negroes and selling them into slavery. One of 
the profits which England bought by the ti‘ium])hs of 
Marlborough was a right to a monopoly of llui slave 
trade between Africa and the Spanish dominions; and 
it was England that had planted slavery in her American 
colonies and her West Indian islands. ‘ Half ilic wealth 
of Liverpool, in fact, was drawn from the traffic of its 
merchants in human flesh. The horrors and iniquity of 
the trade, the ruin aiid degradation of Africa whi( 3 h it 
brought about, the oppression of the negro himself, had 
till now moved no pity among Englislnnen. But, as the 
spirit of humanity told on the people this apathy sud- 
denly disappeared. .Philanthropy allied itself with the 
new religious movement in an attack on the slave trade. 
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At the close of the American war its evils began to be 
felt so widely- and deeply tliat the question forced itself 
into politics. “■ After a conversation in the open air at 
the root of an old tree, just above the steep descent into 
the Vale of Keston,” with the y'oiingcr Pitt, his friend, 
William AViiberforcc, whose position as a representative 
of the evangelical party gave weiglit to his advocacy of 
such a cause, resolved to bring in a bill for the abolition 
of the slave ti-ade. ■ The bill which ho brought forward 
in 1788 fell before the opposition of the Liverpool slave 
merchants and the general indifference of the House of 
Commons. But the inovement gathered fresh strength 
in tlic countiy with every y'-ear ; in spite of the absor]9- 
tion of England in the struggle with the French Revolu- 
tion, it succeeded at last in forcing on Parliament the 
abolition of the traffic in slaves ; and this abolition 
was -followed a few y’-ears later by the abolition of slavery 
itself. 

Time was to sbo-w how wide were the issues to which 
this religious developnient and the sentiment of human- 
ity which it generated were to tend. But at the mo- 
ment they told less directly and immediate^ on the 
political and social life of England than an industrial 
revolution which accompanied them. Though England 
already stood in the first rank of commercial states at 
the accession of George the Third, her industrial life 
at homo was mainly agricultural. The growth of her 
manufactures was steady, but it continued to be slow; 
tliey’- gave emidoyraent as yet to but a small part of the 
popuiatif)!!, and added in no great degree to the national 
wealth, ddie wool-trade I’emaincd the largest, as it was 
ilie oldest of them; it had gradually cstaldished itself 
in Norfolk, tlio West Riding of Yorkshire, and the 
counties of the south-west; while the manufacture of 
cotton was still almost limited to Manchester and Bol- 
ton, and though winning on its rival remained so unim- 
})ortant that in the middle of ’the eighteenth century the 
expo]’t of cotton goods hardly reached the value of fifty'- 
thonsaiid a y'-ear. There was the same slow and steady 
X)rogres3 in the linen trade of Belfast and Dundee, and 
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the fiilks of Sihtalficlds. But as yet textile manufao 
tures contributed little to** the national resources; nor 
did these resources oAve much to the w’-orking of our 
minerals* The coal trade was small, and limited by tlio 
cost of carriage as well as by ignorance of any mode of 
employing coal in iron-smelting. , On the other hand the 
scarcity o'! umod, Avhich Avas used for that purpose, limited 
the production of iron. In 1750 only eighteen thou- 
sand tons were produced in England; and four-fifUis 
of its iron goods wei'e imported from Sweden. Nor did 
there seem any likelihood of a rapid change. Skilled 
labor was* scarce; and the processes of manuhicture 
were too rude to allow any large increase of pihduction. 
It Avas only Avhere a stream gave force to turn a mill- 
wheel that the wool-Avorker could establish his factory ; 
and cotton Avas as yet spun by hand in the cottages, the 
“spinsters” of the family sitting Avith their 'distaffs 
round the weaver’s hand-loom. 

But even had the processes of production become 
more elEcient, they would have been rendered useless 
by the inefficiency of the means of distributiom The 
older main roads, which had lasted fairly throA^h the 
middle ages, had broken down in later times before the 
groAvth of traffic and the increase of wagons and car- 
riages. The ueAv lines of trade lav often along mere 
country lanes Avhich had never been more than horse- 
tracks, and to drive heavy wains through lanes like 
these Avas all but impossible. Mucli of the AAmollen 
trade therefore had to be carried on by means of long 
trains of pack-horses ; and in most eases tlie cost of car- 
riage added heavily to the price of production. In the 
ease of yet heaAuer goods, such as coal, distribution Avas 
almost impracticable, save along the greater rivers or in 
districts accessible from the sea. But at the moment 
when England Avas just plunging into the Se\^en Years’ 
War the enterprise of a duke and a millAvright solved 
this x>roblem of carriage, and started the country on a 
mighty course of industry Avhich was to change both its 
social and its political eliaracter. Francisr Duke of 
BridgeAvater, was a shy, dreamy man, Avhoni a disap- 
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pointment in love drove to a life of isolation on his 
estates in the north. He was the possessor of collieries 
at Worsley whose value depended on their finding a 
market at the neighboring town of Manchester ; and it 
was to bring liis coal to this market that he resolved to 
drive a canal from the mine to the river Irwell. With 
singular good luck he found the means of eanying out 
his design in a self-taught mechanic, James Brindley. 
But in Brindley’s mind the scheme widened far beyond 
the plans of the duke. Canals, as he conceived them, 
were no longer to serve as mere adjuncts to rivers ; on 
the contrary, “ rivers were only meant,” he said, “ to 
feed canals;” and instead of ending in the Irwell, lie 
carried the duke’s canal by an aqueduct across that 
river to Manchester itself. What Brindley had dis- 
covered was in fact the water-road, a means of carrying 
heavy goods with the least resistance, and tlierefore the 
least cost, from the point, of production to the point of 
sale ; and England at once seized on his discovery to 
free itself from the bondage in which it had been held. 
From the year 17G7; when Brindley completed his en- 
terprise, a network of such water-roads was flung over 
the country ; and before the movement had s})eiit its 
force 6rreat Britain alone was traversed in every direc- 
tion by three thousand miles of navigable canals. 

To English trade the canal opened up the richest of 
all markets, the market of England itself. Every part 
of tlie country ^vas practically thrown open to the manu* 
tactnrer: and the impulse which was given by this 
facility of carriage was at once felt in a vast develop- 
ment of production. But such a development would 
liave been impossible had not the discovery of this new 
mode of distribution been acbompaiiied ]>j the discovery 
of a new productive force. In the coal wliich lay be- 
neath lier soil England possessed a store of force wliicb 
had hitherto remained almost useless. But its effects 
were now to make themselves felt. The first instance 
of tlie power of coal was shown in utilizing the stores of 
iron which had lain side by side with it in the northern 
counties, but 'which had lain there iinworked throuG’h 
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the scai'city of wood, wliich was loohed upon as llitt 
only fuel by whicli it could be smelted. In t!io middle 
of the eighteenth century a process for smelting iron 
with coal turned, out to be effective; and the whole 
aspect of the iron-trade Avas at once revolutionized, in 
fifty yeai's the annual production of iron in Gj'eat ib-it- 
ain" rose from under tw^enty thousand to more Ilian one 
Imndred and seventy thousand tons- During the fifty 
years that followed it rose to six millions of tfuis. Iron 
wuis to become the working material of the modern world ; 
and it is its production of iron which more fhan all else 
has placed England at the head of industrial Europe. 
But iron was not the only metal which coni drew' from 
the soil to swell the national wealtli. The increase in 
its production was rivalled by that of lead, copper, and 
tin ; and the ‘ mining districts ’ soon gnthered a popnla- 
tion which raised them into social as well as economical 
importance. 

But it was not in its direct a,i)plicatiou to metallurgy 
that coal wuas destined to produce its most amazing 
effects. What was needed to turn England into a man- 
ufacturing country was some means of traiisfurming the 
force stored up in coal into a la])or force; and it was 
this transformation which wuis now brought about through 
the agency of steam. Engines in which steam wms used 
as a means of draining mines had long been in use ; but 
the power relied' on was mainly that of the weight of tlie 
air pressing on a piston beneath which a vacuum luul 
been created by the condensation of steam ; and tlie 
economical use of, such engines was checked hy the wiiste 
of fuel which resulted from the cooling of the cylinder 
at each condensation, and from the expenditure of heat 
in again raising it to its old temperature before a fresh 
stroke of the piston was possible. Both these obsla(;h'.s 
w'ero removed by the ingenuity of James Watt. AVatt was 
a working engineer at Glasgow, wdiose mind liad for some 
time been bent on tlie improvement of tlie stciam-ongine ; 
but it was not till the spring of 176o, amidst the political 
turmoil wliicli characterized the early reign of George 
the Third, that as he strolled on a Sunday afternoon 
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across llie rtrccn of Glasgow the means of effecting it 
burst Oil him. “ I had gone,” he says, “to take a walk 
on a fine Sabbath afternoon. I had entered the Green by 
tlu! gate at tlie foot of Charlotte Street, and had passed 
the old washing-house. I was tliiiikiiig upon the engine 
at the time, and Juul got as Ih-r as the herd’s house, when 
the idea came into my mind that as steam was an elastic 
body it would rush into a vacuum, and if a coininunica- 
tioii were made between the cylinder and an exhausted 
vessel it would rush into it, and might tliere be condensed 
without cooling the cylinder, I had not walked farther 
than the Golf-H ouse when the whole thing was arranged 
in my mind.” The employment of a separate condenser, 
with the entire discarding of any other force in its action 
save that of steam itself, changed the whole conditions 
of the steam-engine. On the eve of the American war, 
in 1.770, its use passed beyond the mere draining of 
mines ; and it was rapidly adopted as a motive-force for 
all kinds of manufacturing industry. 

The almost unlimited supply of labor-power in the 
steam-engine came at a time when the existing supply 
of manual labor was proving utterly inadequate to cope 
with the demands of the manufacturer. This was espe- 
cially the case in textile fabrics. In its earlier stages 
tbc3 manufacture of cotton had been retarded by the 
difliculty with wliich tlie weavers obtained a sufficient 
sup])ly of cotton yarn from tlie spinsters; and this diffi- 
culty became yet greater when the invention of the 
fiy-shuitle enabled one weaver to do in a single day wliat 
liad hitlierto jieen the work of two. Tlie difficulty was 
solved ])y a Blackburn v-eaver, John nsirgreaves, who 
noticed that his wife’s spindle, which had been accident- 
ally npsut, continued to revolve in an upriglit position 
on the iloor, while the thread was still spinning in lier 
hand. The hint led him to connect a number of spindles 
with a. single Avheel, and thus to enable one spinster to 
do the work of eight. Hargreaves’ invention only spurred 
the wits of a baiber’s assistant, Kicbard Arkwright, to a 
yet greater improvement in the construction of a inachiue 
for spinning by rollers revolving at different rates of 
VoL. IV.-— 18 
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Speed; and this in its turn was improved and developed 
in the “mule” of a Bolton weaver, Samuel (Iroiuplon, 
The result of these inventions was to reverse the tlihi- 
culty which hampered the trade, for the sii].!ply or yn,ni 
hecame so rapid and unlimited as to outrun the power 
of the hand-loom weaver to consume it*; hut ii, few years 
after the close of the American war this difficulty w'as met. 
by the discovery of the power-loom, which replaced the 
weaver by machinery. Ingenious however as these inven- 
tions were, they would have remained comparatively 
useless had it not been for the revelation of a new and 
inexhaustible labor-force in the steam-engine. It was the 
combination of such a force with such means of applying 
it that enabled Britain during the terrible years of her 
struggle with France and Napoleon to all but monopolize 
the woollen and cotton trades, and raised her into the 
greatest manufacturing country that the wundd had seen. 

How mighty a force this industrial revolution was to 
exert on Eiig'lsh politics and English society time was to 
show. By the transfer of wealth and population from 
southern to northern England, and from the country to 
the town, it was in the next fifty years to set on foot a 
revolution in both, the results of which have still to bs 
disclosed. Of sueli a revolution no English statesman as 
yet had a glimpse ; but already the growth of iiidusti-ial 
energy and industrial wealth was telling on tlie condi- 
tions of English statesmanship. The manufacturer and 
the merchant were coming fast to the front ; and their 
temper Avas more menacing to the inonoj)oly of political 
power by the Whigs and the landed ai'is.toeracy wliom 
the Whigs represented tlian the temper of the King liim- 
self. Already public opinion was finding in tliem a new 
concentration and weight; and it was certain that as the 
representatives of x>iiblic opinion they would at hist dc?- 
maud a share in the work of the government. Sucli n 
demand might Iiave been delayed for a while had they 
been content with the way in which England Avas gov- 
erned. But they AAmre far from being content with it. 
To no class indeed could the selfishness, the corruption, 
the factiousness, and the administrative iiiefiicieney of 
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the ruling order Ije more utterly odious. Tlieir tone was 
nionil, and they were influenced more and more by the 
religions and pliilantliropie movement about them. As 
men of business, tliey revolted against the waste and niis- 
managcmcnt which seemed to have become normal in 
evcn-y department of government. Their patriotism, their 
i)i'ide i]i England’s gi-eatness, alienated them fj'om men 
who looked upon political eminence as a means of personal 
gain. Above all their personal energy, their conscious- 
ness of wealtli and power, and to some extent the natural 
jealousy of the trader against the countr}* gentleman, 
urged them to press for an overthrow of tlic existing mon- 
o[)oly, and for a fairer distribution of political influence. 
But such a pressure could only bring them into conflict 
with the Whigs whom the fall of Lord North liad recalled 
to oflice. Though the Tories laid now grown to a com- 
pact body of a hundred and fifty members, the Whigs 
still remained su])erior to their rivals in numbers and 
ability as well as in distinctness of politic.al aim ; for the 
return of the Bedford section to the general body of the 
party, as well as its steady opposition to the American 
war, had restored much of their early coliesion. But 
this reunion only strengthened their aristocratic and 
exclusive tendencies, and widened the breach which was 
steadily opeming on questions such as Parliamentary 
Heform between the bulk of the Wliigs and the small 
fragmont of their party which remained true to the more 
po])ular sympathies of Chatham. • 

Lord Shelburne stood at the head of the Chatham 
party, and it was reinforced at tliis moment by the entry 
into Parliament of the second and youngest son of. 
tdiathara himself. Wiliia.in Pitt iuul hardly reached, bis 
twenty-second year ; but "he left college with the learn- 
ing of a I’ipe scholar, and his ready and sonorous elo- 
qtmuce Jiad been matured by his father’s teaching. “ lie 
will be one of tin; first men in Parliament,” said a mem- 
ber to Charles Pox, tlie Whig leader in the Commons, 
jiftcr Pitt’s earliest speech in that house. “ He is so 
ab’cady,” replied Fox. Young as he was, the haughty 
self-esteem of the new statesman breathed in every 
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niovomcjnt of liis tall, spar.e figure, in tlie liard linos of a 
ooimtunance wbich none but bis closer iriends siiw 
lio'biod by a smile, in bis cold and repulsive address, bis 
iiivarialde gravity of demeanor, and bis babitiud air of 
oommand. But none knew bow great tbe (piaiilios were 
whieb lay beneath this haughty exterior , nor Imd any 
one guessed bow soon this “ boy,” as bis rivals niockingiy 
styled liiin, was to crush every opponent and ^ to bold 
England at his will. There was only a smile of wonder 
when he refused any of the minor posts which were 
offered him in the Rockingham administration, and the 
wonder passed into angry sarcasms as soon as it was 
known that he claimed, if he took office at all, to be at 
once admitted to the Cabinet. But Pitt had no desire 
to take office under Rockingham. He was the inheritor 
of that side of his father’s policy which was most dis- 
tasteful to the Whigs. To liim as to Chatham the main 
lesson of the war was the need of putting an end to 
those abuses in the composition of Parliament by whicli 
(xeoTge the Third had been enabled to j^lunge the country 
into it. A tlioi’ough reform of the liouse of Commons 
was the only effectual means of doing this, and Pitt 
brought forward a bill founded, on his father s jdans for 
that purpose. But though a more liberal section of the 
Whigs, with Charles Fox at their liead, were .wavering 
round to a wish for reform, the great bulk of tbe party 
could not nerve themselves to tlic sacriJice of projjtU’t}'' 
and inllueuce which such a reform would involve. Rock- 
ingham remained liosiile to reroriii, ami Burke, -whose 
iniineuce still told much upon Rockingliiim, was yet 
more hostile than his chief. Pitt’s bill tboreforo nais 
tlirown out. In its stead the Ministry endeavored io 
weaken the means of corrupt influence wliich tire King 
had unscrupulously used by disfpialilying persons lu)ld- 
ing goyermnent contracts from si ttiirg' in Parliament, ])y 
depriving revenue officers of the elective franeliisii (a 
measure which diminished the weight of the Crown in 
spenty boroughs), and above all by a bill for tin; reduc- 
tion of the civil establishment, of “the pension list, and 
of the secret service fund, which was brought in by 
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Burke. The measures were to a great extent eflectiial 
ill (Uininisliiiig the inllueace of the Crown over Paiiia- 
ment, and tliey are meniorable as marking the date when 
tile direct iiribery of members absolutely ceased. But 
they were ut-teiiy inoperative in rendering the House 
oi‘ Commons really representative of or responsible to 
the people of England. 

The jealousy which the mass of the Wliigs entertained 
of the followers of Chatham and their plans was move 
plainly shown however on the death of Lord Rockingham 
in July. Sheibiiriie, who liad liitlierto served as Sec- 
retary of State, w'as called by tlie King to the head of 
the Ministry, a post to which his eminent talents and tlie 
ability whicli he was showing in the negotiations for the 
Peace clearly gave him a title. But Shelburne had been 
hampered in these negotiations by the jealousy of Charles 
Fox, who as joint Secretary of State with him claimed 
in spite of usage a share in conducting them, and wlio 
persisted without a show of reason in believing himself 
to have been unfairly treated. It was on personal 
grounds therelbrc that Fox refused to serve under Shel- 
burne ; but the refusal of Burke and the bulk of rh)ek- 
ingham’s followers was based on more than ])ersonal 
grounds. It sprang from a rooted distrust of the more 
popular tendencies of whi(Ji Shelburne was justly re- 
ga,i'ded as the repi’esentative. d'o Pitt, on the other 
hand, these tendencies were tlie chief grountl of oun- 
iidence in the new Ministry; and young as he was, lie 
at once entered office us Cliaucellor of the Exchequer. 
.F>ut his tenure of tliis jiost was a brief cine. The Sliel- 
bunic Ministry in fact only lasted long enough to con- 
el udo the (iiial peace with tlie ITiiiled States on the base 
of their indepeudeiiee ; for iu the opening of 178;1 it was 
overthrown by the most unscrupulous coalition known 
ill our history, a union of the Wliig followers of Fox 
united with the J'ories who still clung to Lord jNorth. 
Til .Pm-1 lament such a coalition was irresistible, and the 
resignation of Shelburne at once made way for au 
administration in which both the triumphant parties 
were represented. But Hie effect on England at large; 
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was very diflereiit. Whatever new credit the Whigs 
had gained with the country during their long escdusioii 
from oliice had been due to their stead}- denunciation of 
the policy and temper of Lord North/s administration. 
T])at they should take office hand in hand with men 
whom tliey had for years denounced as the worst of 
jMinisters shocked even their most loyal adherents ; and 
the shock was the greater that a new seriousness in 
politics, a longing for a deeper and more earnest treat- 
iiieut of political questions, was making mere faction 
intolerable to Kngiishmen. But beliind all this was the 
sense that something more than mere faction had really 
brought the two, parties together. It was tlieir common 
dread, of the popular tendencies which Shelburne’s 
Ministry represented, their common hatred of Parlia- 
mentary reform, which hushed for the moment the bitter 
hostility between tlie followers of Itoekingham and the 
followers of North. Yet never had the need of repre- 
sentative reform been more clearly sliown than by a 
coalition uhich proved how powerless was the force 
of pmblic opinion to check even the most shameless 
faction in Parliament, how completely the lessening of 
royal influence by the measures of Burke and Bocking- 
liaui had tended to the profit not of the people but of 
the horoLigli-mongers who usurped its representation. 
Tbe turn of public opinion was quick in disclosing itself. 
,Fox was the most popular of the Whigs, but he was 
iiooted from the pflatform when he addressed his eon- 
stituents at Westminster. Ibtt, on the otlier hand, 
whoso attacks on the new union rose to a lofty Jind in- 
dignant eloquence, was lifted by it into an almost solitary 
greatness. 

But in Parliament Pitt was as powerless as he was in-- 
.fliiential in the country. His renewed proposal of Par- 
liamentary Keform, though he set aside tlie disfrancljiso- 
inent of rotten boroughs as a violation of private proixirty, 
and limited himself to the disfranchisement of boroughs 
convicted of corruption, and to the addition of one 
hundred members to the county representation, was ■ 
rejected' by a majority of two to one. Secure in their 
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parliamentary majority, and heedless of the IIouso of 
Commons, the new Ministers entered boldly on a greater 
task than had as yet taxed the constructive genius of 
English statesmen. To leave such a dominion as Warren 
Frastings had built up in India to the control of a mere 
Company of traders was clearly impossiljle ; and Fox 
proposed to transfer its political government from the 
Directors of the Company to a board of seven Commis- 
.sioners. The appointment of the seven was vested in the 
first instance in Parliament, and afterwards in the Crown , 
their office was to be held for five years, but they were 
removable on address from either House of Parliament. 
The proposal was at once met with a storm of opposition. 
Tlie scheme indeed was an injudicious one ; for the new 
Commissioners would have been destitute of that prac- 
tical knowledge of India which belonged to the Com- 
pany, while the want of any immediate link between 
them and the actual Ministry of the Crown would have 
prevented Parliament from exercising an effective control 
over their acts. Put the real faults of this India Bill 
were hardly noticed in the popular outcry against it. It 
had challenged the hostility of powerful influences. 
The merchant-class was galled by the blow levelled at 
the greatest merchant-body in the realm' corporations 
treinbled at the cancelling of a charter, tlie King viewed 
the measure as a mere means of transferring the patronage 
of India, to the Whigs. But it might have defied the 
opposition of corporations and tlie King liad it not liad 
to meet the hitter hostility of the natio/i at large. Witli 
tlie nation the faults of the bill lay not in this detail or 
that, but in the character of the Ministry whicli pro])oscd 
it. To give the rule and patronage of India over to the 
existing House of Commons was to give a new and iin- 
mmise power to a body which misused in the grossest 
way tiie power it possessed. It was the sense" of tliis 
popular feeling which encouraged the King to exert liis 
personal influence to defeat the measure in the Lords, 
and on its defeat to order his Ministers to deliver up the 
seals. The unpopularity of Shelburne stood in the 
of his resumption of oflicc, and in December 1783 Pito 
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accepted the post of First Lord of the Treasury. His 
position would at once have been imienabie had the 
country gone with its nominal representatives. He was 
defeated again and again by large majorities in the (Join- 
inoiis ; but the majorities dwindled as a shower of ad- 
dresses from every quarter, from the Tory University of 
Oxford as from the Whig Corporation of Loudon, proved 
Lliat public opinion went with the Minister and not with 
the House. It was the general sense of tliis that justilied 
Pitt in the firmness with which, in the teeth of addresses 
for his removal from office, he delayed the dissolution of 
Parliament for five mouths, and gained time for that 
ripening of the national sentiment on which he counted 
for success. When tlie election of 1784 came the struggle 
was at once at an end. The public feeling took a strength 
, which broke througli the corrupt iiifiiieuces that com- 
monly governed its representation. Every great con- 
stituency, the counties and the large towns, returned, 
supporters of Pitt, Of the majority which had defeated 
him in the Commons, a hundred and sixty members were 
unseated. Fox hardly retained his seat for Westminster, 
Burke lost his seat "for Bristol, and only a fragment of 
the Whig party was saved by its command of nomination 
boroughs. 

When Parliament came together after the overthrow 
of the Coalition, the Ministei’ of twenty-five was master 
of England as no Minister had been before. Even George 
the Third yielded to his sway, partly through gratitude 
for the triumph lie had won for Ifira, pEirtly from a sense 
of the madness which was soon to strike him down, but 
still more from a gradual discovery that tlie triiim])]i 
which he Iiad won over his political rivals had been won, 
not to the profit of the crown, but of the .nation at large. 
The Whigs, it was true, were broken, unpopular, and 
without a policy ; while the Tories, whom the Coalition 
had disgusted with Lord North, as it Iiad estranged Fox 
from their opponejits, clung to the Minister wlio had 
“ saved the King.’^ But it was the support of a new 
political powmi' that really'’ gave his strength to the young 
Minister. The sudden rise of English industry was push- 
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ing the manufacturer to the front ^ and the maniifaoturer 
pinned his faith from the first in William Pitt. All that 
the trading classes loved in Chatham, his nobleness of 
temper, his consciousness of power, his patriotism, his 
sympathy with a wider world than the world within the 
Parliament-house, they saw in his son. He liad little in- 
deed of the poetic and imaginative side of Chat ham’s 
genius, of his quick perception of what was just and what 
was possible, his far-reaching conceptions of national 
policy, his outlook into the futui'e of the world. Pitt’s 
liowing and sonorous commonplaces rang hollow beside 
the broken phrases which still make liisfather’s eloquence 
a living thing to Englishmen. On the other hand he 
possessed some qualities in wliich Chatham was utterly 
wanting. His temper, thongh naturally ardent and sensi- 
tive, had been schooled i» a proud selt-corainand. His 
simplicity and good taste freed, liim from his father’s 
ostentation and extravagance. Diffuse and commonplace 
as his spee(3hes seemed to the reader, they were adapted 
as much by their very qualities of diffuseiiess and com- 
monplace as by their lucidity and good sense to the in- 
telligence of the classes whom Pilt felt to be his real 
audience. In his love of peace, his immense industry, 
his despatch of business, his skill in debate, his knowl- 
edge of finance, he recalled Sir Robert Walpole; but he 
had virtues which Walpole never possessed, mid he was 
free from Waljiolebs worst defects. He was careless of 
jKU’Sonai gain. He was too proud to rule by corruption. 
His lofty self-esteem left no rofuii for any jealousy of 
subordinates. He was generous in his apju'c'ciatiou til 
youthful merits ; and ihe “hoys ” he gathered round him, 
siuih as (''aiming and Lord Wellesley, rewarded his gen- 
erosity by a devotion which death left untouched. AVith 
Walpole’s cynical inaction Pitt had no sympathy what- 
ever. His policy from Hie first was a ])olicy of active 
rotbrni, and he faced every one of the problems, fiiiaiieial, 
ennstitiitionah religious, from which Walpole had shrunk. 
Above all he had none of Walpole’s scorn of his fellow- 
meii. The nolfiest feature in his mind was its wide 
humanity. His love for England was as deep and per- 
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soual as Ms father s love, but of the sympathy with Eiig^ 
lish passion and English prejudice which had at 

once his father's weakness and strength he had not, a 
u-aco. When Fox taunted him with forgetting Chat ham s 
jealousy of France and his faith that she was t'he nainia 
foe of England, Pitt answered nobly that ‘Ho suppose 
any nation can be unalterably the enemy of another is 
weak and childish.” ■, W? 

The temper of the time, and the large sympathy oi 
man with man wdiicli especially marks the eighteenth 
century as a turning point in the history of the human 
race, was everywhere bringing to the front a new order 
of statesmen, such as Turgot and Joseph the Second, 
whose characteristics wmre a love of mankind, and a belief 
that as the happiness of the individual can only be secured 
by the general happiness of the community to which lie 
belongs, so the welfare of individual nations can only be 
secured by the general welfare of the world. Of these 
Pitt w^as one. But he rose high above the rest in the 
consummate knowdedge and the practical force wdiich he 
brought to the realization of his aims. Ilis strength lay 
in finance ; and he came forward at a time wdien the 
growdh of English wealth made a knowledge of finance 
essential to a great Minister. The progress of the nation 
was wonderful. Population more than doubled during 
tlie eighteenth century, and the advance of wealth was 
even greater than that of population. Thougli the wair 
liad iidded a hundred millions to the national debt, the 
burden was hardly felt. The loss of America only in- 
creased the commerce with that country, and industry, as 
W'c have seen, had begun that groat career which, was to 
make England llie workshop of the world. To deal 
wisely with such a growth required a knowledge of the 
laws of wealth which would liave been impossible at an 
earlier time. But it had become possible in the days of 
Pitt. If books are to be measured by the effect which 
they have produced on the fortunes of mankind, the 
“ Wealth of Nations ” must rank amongst the greatest of 
books. Its author w'as Adam Smith, aii Oxford scholar 
a professor of Glasgow. Labor, he contended, vais 
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the one source of wealth, and it was by freedom of labor, 
by suffering the worker to pursue his own interest in his 
own way, tiaat the public wealth would best be promoted. 
Any attempt to force labor into artificial channels, to 
shape bylaws the course of commerce, to promote special 
In-anches of industry in particular countries, or to fix tlie 
character of the intercourse between one country and 
anotlier, is not only a wrong to the worker or the niei'- 
chant, but actually hurtful to the wealth of a state. The 
book was published in 1776, at the opening of the Ameri- 
can war, and studied by Pitt during his career as an un- 
dergraduate at Cambridge. From that time he owned 
Adam Smitli for his master ; and he had hardly become 
Minister before he took the principles of the “Wealth of 
Nations” as the groundwork of his policy. 

It was thus that the ten earlier years of Pitt’s rule 
marked a new point of departure in English statesman- 
ship. He was tlie first English Minister who really 
grasped the part which industry was to phi}' in promoting 
the welfare of the world. He was not only a peace 
Minister aixl a financier, as Walpole had been, but a 
statesman who saw that the best security for peace lay 
in the freedom and widening of commercial intercourse 
between nations; that public economy not only lessened 
the general burdens hiit left additional capital in the 
liciTuls of industry; and tliat finance might be turned 
from a mer(j means of raising revenue into a powerful 
engine of political and social improvement. That little 
wa,s <loue by Pitt himself to carry these principles into 
effect was pai-tly owing to the mass of ignorance aiul 
prejuditte with which lie hiid to contend and still i.ioi’o 
to the sudden break of his plans through the Frcncli Tbiv- 
olution. 11 is power rested above all on the trading- 
classes, and these were still persuaded tliat wealth meant 
gold and silver, and tliat commerce was best furtliered l)y 
jealous monopolies. It was only by patience and dex- 
terity that the mob of merchants and country squires 
who ])acked liiin in the House of Oommons could be 
brought to ac(|uiesce in the cliang‘es’'he in’Oj)osed. How 
small Ills power was when it struggled with the prejudices 
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around liini was seen in the failure of the fii-st groat 
measure he brought forward. The question of paiiiaiiK*]! 
taiy reform which had been mooted during the .Ameri- 
call war had been coming steadily to the Ironl.. C'haS ham 
liad advocated an increase of (joimty members, who wrre 
then the most independent part of the Jaiwer i louse. 
ThtiDukc of liichmoiHl talked of imivorsal snnViige, equal 
electoral districts, and annual Ihyliameiits. Wilktjs an- 
ticipated the .Reform Bill of a later time by proposing U.' 
disfranchise the rotten boroughs, and to give menibei’s in 
their stead to the counties and to the more populous and 
wealthy towms. William Pitt had made tlie question 
own by bringing foi’Avard a motion for reform on his tirs*. 
entry in the House, and one of his earliest measures as 
Minister was to bring in a bill in 1785 which, while pro- 
viding for the gradual extinction of all decayed boroughs, 
disfranchised tliirty-six at once, and transferred llieir 
members to counties. He brought the King to abstain 
from opposition, and strove to buy off tlie borougli-mon- 
gers, as the holders of rotten boroughs were called, by 
offering to compensate them for the seats they lost at 
their market-value. Bub the bulk of liis oAvn party joined 
the bulk of the WTiigs in a steady resistance to the bill, 
while it received no effective support from the general 
opinion of the people Avithout. The more glaring abuses, 
indeed, within Parliament itself, the abuses which stirred 
Chatham and Wilkes to action, bad in great part dis- 
appeared. The bribery of members had ceased, Biuke's 
Bill of Economical Reform had just dealt a fatal l)low at 
the influence Avhich the King exercised by suppressing a 
host of useless offices, household appointments, judicial 
and diplomatic charges, wliicli Avero maintained for tlie 
pnrpo.ses of corruption. But what Avas probably- the most 
fatal obstacle to any pressure for reform Avas tlie triumpli 
of public opinion to Avhich Pitt OAved his pOAvtu', The 
utter overthroAA'- of the Coalition, the complete victory of 
public opinion, had done much to diminish the sense of 
any real danger from the opposition wliieli ihirl lament 
had. shoAvn till now to the Amico of the nation. England, 
then as now, Avas indifferent to all but practical griev- 
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ances; and the nation cared little for anomalies in the 
form of representation so long as it felt itself represented. 
“Terribly disappointed and beat,” as Wilberforce tells ns 
Pitt was by the rejection of his measure, the temper of 
the House and of the people was too plain to be mis- 
taken, and thougli his opinion remained unaltered, lie 
never brought it forward again. 

Tile failure of his constitutional reform was more than 
compensated b}'' the triumphs of his hnance. When he 
entered office public credit was at its lowest ebb. Tlie 
debt had been doubled by the American war, yet large 
sums still remained unfunded, while the revenue was 
reduced by a vast system of smuggling which turned 
every coast-town into a nest of robbers. The deficiency 
in the revenue was met for the moment by new taxes, 
but the time which was thus gained served to change 
the whole face of public affairs. The first of Pitt’s finan- 
cial measures — his plan for gradually paying off the debt 
■by a sinking fund — was undoubtedly an errors but it 
had a happy effect in restoring public confidence. He 
met the smuggler by a reduction of Custom-duties which 
made his trade unprofitable. He revived Walpole’s plan 
of an Excise. Meanwhile the public expenses vvere re- 
duced, and commission after commission was appointed 
to introduce economy into every department of tlie pub- 
lie service. The rapid development of the national in- 
dustry which we have already noted no doubt aided the 
success of these measures. Credit wa,s restored. Tlie 
smuggling trade was greatly reduced. In two yeai's 
tliere was a surplus of a million, and though duty after 
duty was removed the revenue rose steadily with eveiy 
remission of taxation. Meanwhile Pitt was showing the 
jjolitical value of tlie new finance in a wider field. Ireland, 
Iheii as now, was England’s difficulty. The tyrannous 
misgovernmont under which she had groaned ever since 
the battle of the Boyne was producing its natural fruit ; 
tlie miserable land was torn with political faction, relig- 
ions feuds, and peasant conspiracies ; and so threaten- 
ing had the attitude of the Protestant party which ruled 
it become during the American war that they had forced 
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the English rarliamenfc to relinquisli its control over 
their I^arliament in Dublin. Pitt saw that much at 
least of the misery and disloyalty of Ireland sprang from 
its poverty. The population had grown rapidly, whilt; 
culture remained stationary and commerce perished. 
And of this poverty much was the direct result of unjust, 
law. Ir(dand was a grazing country, but to protect the 
interest of English graziers the import of its ca.ttle into 
England was'^forbidden. To protect the interests of 
English clothiers and weavers, its manufactures were 
loaded with duties. To redress tliis wi’ong was the first 
financial effort of Pitt, and the bill which he introduced 
in 1785 did away with every obstacle to freedom of trade 
between England and Ireland. It was a measure which, 
as he held, would draw what remained of the shattered 
empire together,” and repair in part the loss of America 
by creating a loyal and prosperous Ireland ; and strug- 
gling almost alone in face of a fierce opposition from the 
Whigs and the Manchester merchants, he dragged it 
through the English Parliament, tliough only to see it 
.flung aside by the Protestant faction under Grattan 
which then ruled the Parliament of Ireland. But the 
defeat only spurred him to a greater effort elsewhere. 
If Ireland was England’s difficulty, France liad been 
looked upon as England’s natural enemy. We luive seen 
how nobly Pitt rebuked prejudices such as t]u.s ; but lie 
knew tliat nothing could so effectively dispel it as in- 
creased intercourse between nation and nation. In 1787 
therefore he concluded a Treaty of Commerce wifli 
.France which enabled subjects of both countries to reside 
and travel in either without licence or passport, did 
away with all prohibition of trade on either side, and re- 
duced every import duty. 

The immediate .result of this treaty v/as a great in 
crease of trade between France and England; and ]n'i(;f 
as its course was fated to be, it at once set Pitt on a 
higher level than any rival statesman of Ids time. But 
the spirit of humanity which breathed through. Ids policy 
had to WTestle with difficulties both at home''and abroad. 
Ko measure secured a warmer support from the young 
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Minister tlian the bill for the suppression of the slave 
trade ; but in 1.788 it was defeated by the vigorous oj>- 
jiositioii of tlie trading classes and the prejudice of the 
peojdc at large. His efforts to sap the enmity of nation 
against nation by a freer intercourse encountered a foe 
even more fatal than Englisli prejudice, in the very 
jiioveinent of which liis measures formed a part. Across 
tlie Channel this movement was growing into a revolu- 
tion which was to change, the face of the world. That 
such a revolution tniist one day come, every observer 
who had compared the state of Europe with that of Eng- 
land had long seen to be inevitable. So far a.s England 
was concerned, tlie Puritan resistance of the seven- 
teenth century had in the end succeeded in checking the 
general tendency of the time to 3‘eligious and political 
despotism. Since the Revolution of 1688 freedom of 
conscience and the people’s right to govern itself through 
its representatives in Parliament had been practically 
established. Social equality had hegiin long before. 
Every man from the highest to the lowest was subject 
to and protected by, the same law. ^’ho English aris- 
tocracy, though exercising a powerful influence on 
government, were possessed of few social privileges, and 
hindered from forming a separate class in the nation by 
the legal and social tradition which counted all save the 
eldest son of a noble bouse as conimoiiers. No impassa- 
ble Hue parted the gentry from the commercial classes, 
and these again possessed no privileges which could ]tart 
tliem from the lower classes of the community. Public 
opinion, the general sense of educated Euglisliiuen, had 
established itself after a short struggle, as llic dominant 
element in English government. But in all the other 
great states of Europe the wars of religion had left only 
the muiuj of froodora. Government tended to a pure 
despotism. Privilege wa.s supreme in religion, in poli- 
tics, in society. Society itself rested on a rigid division 
of cla.sses from one another, which refused to the peo})l6 
at largo any equal rights of justice or of industry. 

Wq have already seen how alien such a conception of 
national life was from the ideas which the wide diffusion 
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of intelligence during the eighteenth century was spread- 
ing throughout Europe; and in almost every country 
some enlightened rulers were striving by administrative 
]-eiorms to satisfy in some sort the sense of wrong which 
was felt around them. The attempts of sovereigns like 
Frederick the Great in Prussia and Joseph the Second 
in Austria and the Netherlands v/er'o rivalled by llic 
efforts of statesmen such as Turgot in France. It was 
in France indeed that the contrast between the actual 
state of society and the new ideas of public right was 
felt most keenly. Nowhere had the victory of the 
Crown been more complete. The aristocracy had been 
robbed of all share in public affairs; it enjoyed social 
privileges and exemption from any contribution to the 
pulilic burdens without that sense of public duty which 
a governing class to some degree always possesses. 
Guilds and monopolies fettered the industry of the 
trader and the merchant, and cut tliem off from the 
working classes, as the value attached to noble blood 
cut off both from the aristocracy. If its political posi- 
tion indeed were compared with that of most of the 
countries round it, France stood high. Its government 
was less ojopressive and more influenced by 2iiiblic opin- 
ion, its general wealth was larger and more evenly 
diffused, there was a better administration of justice, 
and greater security for public order. Poor as its 
peasantry seemed to English eyes, tliey were far above 
the peasants of Germany or Spain. Its middle class 
was the quickest and most intelligent in Europe. Under 
Lewis the Fifteenth oj)inion was practially free, though 
powerless to intlueiice the government of the country; 
and a literary class had signing up which devoted itself 
with wonderful brilliancy and activity to popularizing 
the ideas of social and i)olitieal justice which it learned 
from English writers, and in the case of Jflontesfjuieii 
and Voltaire from personal contact with English life. 
The moral conceiffions of the time, its love of mankind, 
its sense of human brotherhood, its hatred of ojqn-ession, 
its pity for the guilty and the poor, its longing after a 
higher and nobler standard of life and action, were ex- 
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pressed by a crowd of writers, and above all by Rous- 
sea\i, witli a fire and eloquence which carried them to 
tlio heart of the people. But this ne’iv force of intelli- 
gence only jostled roughly with the social forms with 
which it found itself in contact. Tlie philosopher de- 
nounced the tyranny of the i)riesthood. The peasant 
grumbled at the lord’s right to judge liim in his courts 
and to exact feudal services from him. The merchant 
was galled by the trading restrictions and the heavy 
taxation. The country gentry rebelled against their 
exclusion from public life and from the government of 
the country. Its poweiiessiiess to bring about any 
change at home turned all this new energy into sym- 
pathy with a struggle against tyranny abroad. Public 
opinion forced France to ally itself with America in 
its contest for liberty, and French volunteers under the 
Marquis de Lafayette joined Washington’s army. But 
while the American war spread more widely throughout 
the nation the craving for freedom, it brought on the 
Government financial embarrassments from whicli it 
could only free itself by an appeal to the countr}^ at large. 
Lewis the Sixteenth resolved to summon the States- 
General, which had not inet since the time of Richelieu, 
and to appeal to the nobles to waive their immunity 
from taxation. His resolve at once stirred into vigorous 
life every impulse and desire which had been seething in 
the minds of the people ; and the fStates-General no 
sooner met at Versailles in May 1789 tliaii the fabric of 
des[)otism and privilege began to crumble. A rising in 
Paris destro\md tbe Bastille, and the capture of this for- 
tress was taken for the dawn of a new uu-a of constitu- 
tional freedom iu hTance and through Euro]K-). Even in 
England men thrilled with a strange joy at tlte tidings of 
its fall. “ How much is this the greatest event that ( 3 ver 
luippened in the world,” Fox cried with a burst of en- 
thusiasm, "‘and how much the best! ” 

Pitt regarded the approach of France to sentiments of 
liberty which had long been familiar to England with 
greater coolness, but with no distrust. For the moment 
indeed his attention was distracted by an attack of mad- 
VoL. 
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ness which visited George the Third in 1788, and by the 
claiiii of a right to the Regency wliich was at once ad- 
vanced by the Prince of Wales. The Prince ])clons;ed 
to the wing party ; and Fox, who was travelling in Italy, 
hurried home to support his claim in fuj] belief that the 
Prince’s Regency wmuld be followed by his own return 
to power. Pitt successfully resisted the claim on tlie 
constitutional ground that iu such a case the right k' 
choose a temporary Regent, under what limitations ic 
w'-oiild, lay with Parliament ; and a bill w' Inch conferred 
the Regency on the Prince in accordance with this view, 
was already passing the Houses when tlie recovery of the 
King put an end to the long dispute. Foreign difficul- 
ties too, absorbed Pitt’s attention. Russia had risen into 
greatness under Catharine the Second ; and Catharine 
had resolved from the first on the annexation of Poland, 
the expulsion of the Turks from Europe, and the setting 
up of a Russian throne at Coiistantinople. In her fii'st 
aim she -was baffled for the moment by Frederick the 
Great. She had already made herself virtually mistress 
of the whole of Poland, her armies occupied the kingdom, 
and she had seated a nominee of her own on its throne, 
when Frederick in union wdth the Emperor Josepli the 
Second foreed lier to admit Germany to a share of the 
spoil. If the Polish partition of 1773 brought tlie Rus- 
sian frontier westward to the upper waters of tlie Dvvina 
am.] the Dnieper, it gave Galicia to Maria Theresa, and 
West Prussia to Frederick- himself. Foiled in her first 
aim, she waited for the realization of lier second till tiie 
alliance between the two German powers w'as at an end 
throiigli the resistance of Prussia to Joscpli’s schemes for 
the annexation of Bavaria, and till the death ufFredcirick 
3‘emoved her most watchful foe. Then in 1788 Josej*h 
and the Empress joined hands for a partition of th ^ 
Turkish. Empire. But Prussia was still watchl’nl, and 
England w'as no longer fettered as in 1773 by troubles 
with America. The friendship estalfiislied by Chatlmm 
between the two countries, wdiicli had been suspended 
by Bute’s treachery and all but destroyed during the 
Horthern League of Neutral Powers, had been restored 
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by Pitt tlirougli Ms co-operation with the successor of 
Frederick the Great in the restoration of the Dutch Stat- 
iiolderate. Its political weiglit was now seen in ai?- 
alliance of England, Prussia, and Holland, in 1789, for 
the preservation of the Turkish Empire. A great Elu'o- 
pean struggle seemed at hand. In such a struggle the 
sympathy and aid of France was of the highest impor- 
tance ; and it was only as weakening her in face of such 
a crisis that Pitt looked on the Revolution with any fear. 
But with the treaty the danger passed away. In the 
spring of 1790 Joseph died broken-hearted at the failure 
of his plans and the revolt of the Netherlands against his 
innovations ; Austria practically withdrew from the war 
with the Turks ; and the jmung Minister could give free 
expression to the sympathy with which the French move- 
ment inspired him. 

In France indeed things were moving fast. By 
breaking down the division between its separate orders 
the States-General became a National Assembly, which 
abolished the privileges of the provincial parliaments, of 
the nobles, and the Church. In October 1789 the mob 
of Paris marched on Versailles and forced both King and 
Assembly to return with them to the capital ; and a Con- 
stitution hastily put together was accepted by Lewis the 
Sixteenth in the stead of his old despotic power. To 
Pitt the tumult and disorder with which these great 
changes were wrought seemed transient matters. In 
January 1790 he still believed that ‘■Ghe present convnl- 
sions in France must sooner or later culminate in general 
harmony and regular order,” and that when lier own free- 
dom was established, “■ Prance would stand forth as one of 
the most brilliant powers of Europe.” But the coolness 
and good-will with which Pitt looked on the Revolution 
was far from being universal in the nation at largo. The 
cautious good sense of the bulk of Englishmen, their love 
of order and law, their distaste for violent changes and 
for abstract theories, as well as their reverence for the 
past, were rousing throughout the country a dislike of 
the revolutionary changes which were hurrying on across 
the Channel i and both the politfeal sense and the polit- 
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ical i)rejuclice of the nation were being liretl by the warn- 
ings of Edmund Burke. The fall of the Bastille, though 
It kindled enthusiasm in Fox, roused in Burke only 'dis- 
trust. Whenever a separation is made between liberty 
and justice,” he wrote a few weeks later, “neitlier is 
safe.” The night of the fourth of August, when tlic 
privileges of every class were abolished, lllled him witli 
horror. He saw, and rightly saw, in it the critical 
moment which revealed the cliaracter of tlie Revolution, 
and his part was taken at once, “ The French,” he cried 
in January, while Pitt was foretelling a glorious future 
for the new Constitution, “ The French have shown 
themselves the ablest architects of ruin who have hith- 
erto existed in the world. In a short space of time they 
have pulled to the ground their army, their navy, their 
arts and tlieir manufactures.” 

But in Parliament Burke stood alone. The Whigs, 
though distrustfully, followed Fox in his applause of the 
Revolution. The Tories, yet more distrustfully, followed 
Pitt ,• and Pitt warmly expressed his sympathy with the 
constitutional government which was ruling France. At 
this moment indeed the more revolutionary party in that 
country gave a signal proof of its friendship for England. 
Irritated by an English settlement at Nootka Sound in 
California, Spain appealed to France for aid in accordance 
with the Family Compact ; and the French Ministry, with 
a party at its back which believed things had gone far 
enough, resolved on a war as the best means of checking 
tlu) })rogress of the Revolution and restoring tJie power 
of the Crown. The revolutionary parly naturally op- 
posed this design ; and after a bitter struggle the right 
of declaring war, save with the sanction of the Assembly, 
was taken from the King. With ibis vote all ilangei* of 
liostilities passed away, “ The French Government,” 
Pitt asserted, “was bent on cultivating the most un- 
bounded friendship for Great Britain,” and he saw no 
reason in its revolutionary changes wliy Britain should 
not return the friendship of France. ’ What told even 
more on his temper towards that country was a convic- 
tion that nothing but the joint action of France and 
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England would in the end ai'rest the troubles of Ea.stern 
Europe. Ilis intervention foiled for the moment a fresh 
effort of Prussia to rob Poland of Dantzig and Tboi-n. 
But thougli Russia was still pressing Turkey hard, a 
Rusvsian war was so unpopular in England that a hostile 
vote in Parliament forced Pitt to discontinue his anna- 
inents ; and a fresh union of Austria anil Prussia, wdiich 
promised at this juncture to bring about a close of tbc 
Turkish struggle, promised also a fresh attack on the in- 
dependence of Poland. To prevent a new partition 
without the co-operation of France was impossible ; and 
in the existing state of things Pitt saw nothing to hinder 
the continuance of a friendship Avhich would make such 
a co-operation inevitable. 

But while Pitt was pleading for friendship between 
the two countries, Burke was resolved to make friend- 
ship impossible. In Parliament, as we have seen, he 
stood alone. He liad long ceased, in fact, to have any 
hold over the House of Commons. The eloquence which 
had vied with that of Chatham during the discussions 
on the Stamp Act had become distasteful to the bulk of 
its members. The length of his speeches, the profound 
and philosophical character of his argument, the s])leiidor 
and often, the extravagance of his illustrations, lus ]>as- 
vsionate earnestness, his want of temper and discretion, 
wearied and perplexed the squires and mercluuils about 
him. He was knonui nowadays as “ the dinner-bell of 
the House,’' so rapidly did its benches thin at his rising. 
For a time his energies found scope in the imj^eachment 
of Hastings ; and the grandeur of his appeals to the 
justice of England hushed detraction. But with the 
close of the impeachment his repute had again fallen ; 
and the apju’oach of old age, for he was now past sixty, 
seemed to counsel retirement from an assembly whore he 
stood unpopular and alone. But age and disappoiiitraciit 
and loneliness were foi'gotteu as Burke saw rising across 
the Oluiniiel the embodiment of all that he liated — a 
Revolution founded on scorn of the past, and threatening 
with ruin the whole' social fabric which the past, had 
reared i the ordered structure of classes and ranks crrim- 
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bling before a doctrine of social equality; a State rudely 
demolished and reconstituted ; a Church and a Nobility 
sU' ept a\Yay in a night. Against the enthusiasm of what 
he rightly saw to be a new political religion he resolved 
to rouse the enthusiasm of the old. He was at once 
a great orator and a great writer ; and now that the 
House was deaf to his voice, he appealed to the country 
by his pen. The “ Rcdections on the French Revolu- 
tion, ” which ho published iii October, 1790, not only de- 
nounced the acts of rashness and violence which sullied 
the great change that France had wrought, but the veiy 
principles from which the change had sprung. Burke’s 
deep sense of the need of social order, of the value of 
that continuity in human affairs “ without which men 
would become like Hies in summer,” blinded him to all 
but the faith iu mere rebellion and the yet sillier faith in 
mere novelty which disguised a real nobleness of aim 
and temper even in the most ardent of the revolutionists. 
He would see no abuses in the past, now that it had fallen, 
or anything but the ruin of society iu the future. He 
preached a crusade against men whom he regarded as 
the foes of religion and civilization, and called on the 
armies of Europe to put down a Revolution whose prin- 
ciples threatened every state with destruction. 

The great obstacle to such a crusade was Pitt : and 
one of the grandest outbursts of the “• Rejections ” closed 
with a bitter taunt at the Minister. “The age of chiv- 
alry,” Burke cried, “ is gone ; tluit of sophisters, econo- 
mists, and calculators has succeeded, and the glory of 
Europe is extinguished for over.” But neither taunt 
nor invective moved Pitt from his course. At the mo- 
ment when the “ Reflections ” appeared he gave a fresh 
assurance to France of his resolve to have nothing to do 
with any crusade against the Revolution. “ This coun- 
try,” he wrote, “means to persevere in the neutrality 
hitherto scrupulously observed with respect to the inter- 
nal dissensions of France ; and from which it will never 
depart unless the conduct jield there makes it indispensa- 
ble as an act of self-defence.” So far indeed was he from 
sharing the reactionary panic which was simeading around 
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Mm that he eliOvse this time for supporting Pox in his 
Libel Act, a measure which, by transferring the decision 
on what was libellous in any publication from the judge 
to the jury, completed the freedom of the j)ress ; and 
himself passed in 1791 a bill which, though little noticed 
among the storms of the time, was one of the noblest of 
Ills achievements. He boldly put aside the dread which 
had been roused by the American war, that the gift of 
self-government to our colonies would serve only as a 
step towards their secession from the mother-country, 
and established a House of Assembly and a Council in 
the two Canadas. “ I am convinced,” said Fox, who 
gave the measure his hearty support, “ that the only 
method of retaining distant colonies with advantage is 
to enable them to govern tliemselves ! ” and the policy 
of the one statesman as well as the foresight of the other 
have been justified by the later history of our dependen- 
cies. Nor had Burke better success with his own party. 
Pox remained an ardent lover of the Revolution, and 
answered a fresh attack of Burke upon it with more than 
usual warmth. Till now a close affection had bound the 
two men together ; but no sooner had this defence been 
uttered than the fanaticism of Burke declared their union 
to be over. “ There is no loss of friendship,” Fox ex- 
claimed, with a sudden burst of tears. “There is!” 
Burke repeated. “I know the price of my conduct. 
Our friendship is at an end.” 

Within the walls of Ihirlianieiit, however, Burke as 
yet stood utterly alone, llis “ Appeal from the New to 
the Old Whigs,” in June 1791, failed to detach a follower 
from Fox ; while Pitt coldly counselled him rather to 
praise the English Constitution, than to rail at the French. 
“ I have made many enemies and few friends,” Burke 
wrote sadly to the French princes who had lied from 
their country and were gathering in arms at Coblentz, 
“ by tlie part I have taken,” But the opinion of the 
people was slowly drifting to his side ; and a sale of 
thirty thousand copies showed that the “ Reflections ” 
eclioed the general sentiment of Englishmen. At this 
moment indeed the mood of England was singularly un- 
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favorable to any fair iippreciation of tlie Revolution across 
the Channel. Her temper was above all industrial. 
]\feii who were working hard and hist growing rich, who 
had the narrow and practical turn of men of business, 
looked angrily at this sudden disturbance of order, this 
restless and vague activity, these rhetorical a])|)eals to 
human feeling, these abstract and often empty theories. 
In England it was a time of political content and social 
well-being, of steady economic progress, as well, as of a 
powerful religious revival ; and an insular lack of imagi- 
native interest in other raees hindered men from seeing 
that every element of tliis content, of this order, of this 
peaceful and harmonious progress, of tliis reconciliation 
of society and religion, was wanting abroad. 'Rhe sym- 
pathy which the first outbreak of the Revolution had 
roused among Englishmen grew cooler in fact with every 
step which the Revolution took. While the Declaration 
of the Rights of Man roused France to a frenzy of en-. 
thusiasm, it was set aside as a dream by tlie practical 
islanders who based their rights on precedent and not on 
theory. The abolition of all social privileges on the 12th 
of August, the most characteristic step in the French 
Revolution, was met with grave disapproval by a people 
more alien from social equality than any peojile in Europe. 
Every incident in tlic struggle between the French peo- 
ple and their King widened the breach of feeling.’ The 
anarchy of the country, the want of political sense in its 
Assembly, the paltry declamation of its clubs, the exag- 
gerated sentiment, the universal suspicion, tlie suspension 
of every security for personal free<h)m, tlie arrests, 
murders, the overthrow of the Cluircli, the ruin of the 
Crown, were watched with an ever-growing severity by 
a nation whose chief instinct was one of order, wliose 
bent was to practical politics, whose temper was sober 
and trustful, whose passionate love of personal liberty 
was only equalled by its passionate abhoiTcneo of jjlood- 
shed in civil strife, and whose ecclesiastical and political 
institutions were newly endeared to it by a fresh revival 
of religious feeling, and by the constitutioiial attitude of 
its Government for a hundred years. 
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Svinpath}’ in fact was soon limited to a few groups of 
reformers wlio gathered in “ Constitutional Clubs,” and 
whose reckless language quickened the national reaction. 
But ill s])ite of Burke’s appeals and the cries of the nobles 
wlio had lied from France and longed only to marcdi 
against their country, Europe held back from any attack 
on the Kevolutif»n,aiid Bitt preserved his attitude of ncu- 
tnditjg though with a greater appearance of reserve. So 
anxious, in fact, did the aspect of affiiirs in the East make 
liiin for the restoration of tranquillity in France, that he 
foiled a plan which its emigrant nobles bad formed for a 
descent on the French coast, and declared formally at 
Vienna that England would remain absolutely neutral 
should hostilities arise between France and the Emperor. 
But the Emperor was as anxious to avoid a French 
war as Pitt himself. Though Catharine, now her strife 
with Turkey was over, wished to plunge the two German 
powers into a struggle with the Revolution which would 
leave her free to annex Poland single-handed, neither 
Leopold nor Prussia would tie their hands by such a con- 
test. The flight of Lewis the Sixteenth from Paris in 
June 1791 brought Europe for a moment to the verge of 
war ; but he was intercepted and brought back: and for 
a while the danger seemed to incline the revolutionists 
in France to greater moderation. Lewis too not only ac- 
cepted the Constitution, but pleaded earnestly vdth the 
Emperor against any armed intervention as certain to 
bring ruin to his throne. In their conference at Pillnitz 
therefure, in August, Leopold and the King of Prussia 
contented tliomsclves with a vague declaration inviting 
the Euro]>ean powers to co-operate in restoring a sound 
form of Government in France, availed themselves of 
Enghind’s neutrality to refuse all military aid to Uh; 
French princes, and dealt sinqdy with the alfairs of 
I’olaud. Bui. the ])cace they desired soon became impos- 
sible, Tlie Constitutional Ro^mlists in France availed 
themselves of the irritation caused by Die Declaration of 
Pillnitz to revive tlie cry for a war which, as they lioped, 
would give strength to the throne. The more violent 
revolutionists, or jacobins, on the other hand, abandoned 
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their advocacy of peace. Under the influence of the 
“ Girondists,” the deputies from the south, of France, 
whose aim was a republic, and who saw in a groat na- 
tional struggle a means of overthrowing the nioiiarohy, 
the}'' decided, in spite of the opposition of their Iciadoi-, 
Robespierre, on a contest with the Emperor. Moth j)ar” 
ties united to demand the brealdng up of an army which 
the emigrant princes liad formed on the Rhine, and 
though Leopold before liis death assented to this de- 
mand, France declared war against his successor, Francis, 
in April, 1792; 










CHAPTER IV. 


ENGLAND ANI> UKVOLUTIONAEY riiANCE. 

1792—1801. 

That the ^val• \Yitli Germany would widen into a vast 
European struggle, a struggle in which the peoples would 
rise against their oppressors, siiid the freedom which 
France had won diffuse itself over the world, no French 
revolutionist doubted for an hour. Nor did they doubt 
that in this struggle England would join tljeiu. It was 
from Eiiglaml that they hud di-awii those principles of 
political and social liberty which they believed them- 
selves to be putting into practice. It was to England 
that they looked ahove all for approbation and sympathy, 
and on the aid of England that they confidently counted 
in their struggle with a despotic and priest-ridden 
Europe. Absoihed in tlu3 mighty events about them, and 
nttcrly ignorant of the real set of English feeling or the 
real meaning of Pitt’s policy, they were astonished and 
indignant at Ids iinii refusal of their alliance and his re- 
solve to stand ajiart from the struggle. It was in vain 
that Ihil. strove io allay this irrilation by demanding only 
that Holland should remain untouched, and jn'omising 
neutralily even though Belgium should be occii])ied by 
a Freiuili army, or that ho strengthened these pledges by 
a rednelion of niiliiary forces, and by bringing forward 
in 1792 a jieac e-budget which rested on a large remission 
oflavation, 'J’o the revolutionists at Paris the rttitude 
of England remained unintelligible and irritating. In- 
stead of the "id they laid counted on, they found but a 
cold neutralityo In place of the syrapath)'- on whieh they 
reckoned they saw, now "that they looked coolly across 
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the Channel, a reserve passing into disapproval. The 
pen of Burke was deiionncing the Revolution as the very 
negation of those principles on which English liberty 
rested. The priests and nobles wlio had lied from the 
new France were finding pity and welcojno on English 
shores. And now that France flung herself on an armed 
Europe to win freedom for its peoples from their kings, 
England stood coldly apart. To men frenzied with a 
passionate enthusiasm, and frenzied yet more with a 
sudden terror at the dangers they were encoimtering, 
such an attitude of neutrality in such a quarter seemed 
like a stab in the back. 

But that this attitude was that of the English people 
as a whole was incredible to the French enthusiasts. 
Conscious as no Englishman could be conscious of the 
great evils they had overthrown, of the great benefits 
they had won for their country, they saw in the atti- 
tude of England only the sympathy of an aristocracy 
with the aristocracy they liad struck down. The cries 
for a parliamentary reform which reached them across 
the Channel became in their ears cries of a people as 
X^oweiiess and oppressed as the people of France had 
been. They still clung to the hope of England’s aid iii 
the emancipation of Euroxm from despotism and super- 
stition, hut they came now to believe that England 
must itself be emancipated before such an aid could be 
given. Their first work therefore they held to be tlie 
bringing about a revolution in England which might 
free tlie people from the aristocracy and the aristo- 
cratic government which held it down. But this was 
Jar from being all tlie work they looked to aceomfilishing, 
The aristocracy which oppressed the people at lioiiie 
oppressed, as they believed, great peoples beyond Mie 
bounds of England itself. It was subjecting to its sway 
nation after nation in India. Its rule over Ireland was 
a niasterpieee of tyranny. To rouse India, to rouse 
Ireland to a struggle which should shake off the Eng- 
lish yoke, became necessary steps to the establishment 
of freedom in England itself. From the moment there- 
fore that the opposition between the two countries 
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declared itself, French agents were busy “ sowing the 
reyolntion. ” in each quarter. In Ireland they entered 
into communication with the United Irishmen. In 
India they appeared at the courts of the native princes, 
and above all at the court of Mysore. Meanwhile in 
England itself they strove through a number of associa- 
tions, which had formed themselves under the name of 
Con>stitutional Cdubs, to rouse the same spirit v'liich they 
had roused in France , and the French envoy, Chauvelin, 
protested warmly against a proclamation which denounced 
this correspondence as seditious. 

Such a course could only knit men of all parties to- 
gether in a common resentment ; and the effect of these 
revolutionary efforts on the friends of the Revolution 
was seen in a declaration which they wrested from Fox, 
that at such a moment even the discussion of parliameii- 
taiy reform was inexpedient. A far worse result was 
the new strength they gave to its foes. Burke was still 
working hard in writings whose extravagance of style 
was forgotten in their intensity of feeling to spread alarm 
throughout Europe. He had from the first encouraged 
the emigrant princes to take arms, and sent his son to 
join them at Coblentz. “ Be alarmists,” lie wrote to 
them , “ diffuse terror ! ’* But the royalist terror which 
he sowed would have been of little moment had it not 
roused a revolutionary terror in Franco itself. At the 
threat of war against the Emperor the two German 
Courts had drawn together, and reluctantly abandoning 
all liope of peace with France, gathered eighty tlinusand 
men under the Duke of Brunswick, and advanced slowly 
in August, 1T02, on the Meuse. Franco, though she hail 
forced on the struggle, was really almost defenceless; 
her forces in. Belgium broke at the first shock of arms 
into sliamoful rout; and the panic, as it spread from the 
soldiery to ihc nation at large, took violent and borriblo 
forms. At the first news of Brunswick’s advance tlu> 
mob of .Paris broke into the Tnileries on the 10th of 
August ; and at its demand Lewis', who had taken re- 
fuge in the Assembly, was suspended from his office and 
imprisoned in the Temple, In the following Septemliei'j 
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while (xeneral Diimoiiriez by bokhiess and adroit nego- 
tiations was arresting the progress of the Allies in the 
defiles of the Argonne, bodies of jiaid mnrderers butch- 
ered the royalist prisoners wlio crowded the gaols of 
Partg, with a view of influencing the eh'ctions to a now 
Convention which met to proclaim the al.)olition of roy- 
alty. The retreat of the Prussian army, whoso numbers 
had been reduced by disease till an advance on Paris 
became impossible, and a brilliant victory won l)y 
Dumoiiriez at Jemappes whicli laid the Kelherlands at 
liis feet, turned 'the panic of the French into a wild self- 
confidence. In November the Convention decreed that 
France offered the aid of her soldiers to all nations who 
would strive for freedom. “All governments are our 
enemies,” cried its President : “ all peoples are our 
allies.” Ill the teeth. of treaties signed only two years 
before, and of the stipulation made by England when it 
pledged itself to neutrality, the French Government 
resolved to attack Holland, and ordered its generals to 
enforce by arms the opening of tlie fScheldt. 

To do this was to force England into war. Public 
opinion was alroad_y pressing every day harder upon 
Pitt. The horror of the massacres of September, tlie 
hideous despotism of the Parisian mob, did more to 
estrange England from the Eevolntion than all tlie 
eloquence of Burke. But even while witlidrawing onr 
Minister from Paris on the imprisonment of fhe King, to 
whose Court he had been commissioned Pitt clung stub- 
bornly to a policy of peace. His hope was to bring the 
war to an end throngb Englisli mediation, and to “ leave 
France, which I believe is tbo best way, to arrange its 
own internal affairs as it can.” No lionr of Pitt’s life is 
so great as the hour when he stood lonely and passion- 
less before the growth of national passion, ami refu.scd 
to bow to the gathering ciy for %var. Even tlio news of 
the vSeptember massacres could only force from bim a liope 
that France might abstain from any wav of com|uest and 
might escape from its social anarchy. In October the 
French agent in England reported that Pitt ^vas about 
to recognize the Republic. At the opening of November 
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he stili pressed on Holland a steadj- neutrality. It was 
France, and not England, wliicli at last wrenclied peace 
from his grasp. The decree of the Convention and the 
attack on tlie Dutch left him no choice but war, for it 
was impossible for England to endure a French fleet at 
Antwerp, or to desert allies like the United Provinces. 
But even in December the news of the approaching parti- 
tion of Poland nerved him to a last struggle for peace ,* 
he offered to aid Austria in acquiring Bavaiia if she 
would make terms with France, and pledged himself to 
France to abstain from war if tliat power would cease 
from violating the indepeiideiice of her neighbor states. 
But desperately as Pitt struggled for peace, his struggle 
was in vain. Across the Oliannel his moderation was 
only taken for fear, while in England the general mourn- 
ing which followed on the news of the French King’s 
execution showed the growing ardor for the contest. 
The rejection of liis last offers indeed made a contest in- 
evitable. Both sides ceased from diplomatic communica- 
tions, and in Februaiy 1793 France issued her Declaration 
of War. 

From that moment Pitt’s power was at an end. His 
],>ride, his immovable firmness, and the general confi- 
dence of the nation, still kept liim at the head of affairs ; 
but lie could do little save drift along witli a tide of 
jiopuhir feeling which he never fully nmlerstood. Around 
him the country broke out in a lit of passion and jiauic 
which rivalled the passion and panic over-sea. The conli- 
doiice of F ra.nce in its illusions as to opinion in England de- 
luded for the moment even Englishmen themselves. The 
partisans of Kepublicanism were in reality but a few hand- 
fuls of men who ])layed at gathering Conventions, and at 
calling Liiemselves citizens and patriots, in childish imita- 
tion of what was going on aoiuss the Channel. But in the 
mass of Englishmen the dread of these revolutionists 
jiassed for the hour into sheer panic. Even the bulk of the 
Whig party believed property and the constitution to be in 
peril, and forsook Fox when he still proclaimed his faith in 
France and the Revolution. The “ Old Whigs,” as the}'' 
called themselves, with the Duke of Portland, Earls Spen- 
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ser and Fitzwilliam, and Mr. Wyndham at their head, fol- 
lowed Burke in giving their adhesion to the (.Joverii- 
iiieiit. Pitt himself, though little toiiclied by the politi- 
cal reaction which was to constitute the creed of those 
wlio I'epresented themselves as “ Pittites,” was shaken 
by the dream of social danger wliieh was turning the 
wisest heads about him. For a moment at least his cool 
good sense bent to believe in the existence of “thou- 
sands of bandits ” who were ready to rise against the 
throne, to plunder every landlord, and to sack Loiitlon. 
“ Paine is no fool,” lie said to his niece, who quoted to 
him a passage from tlie liiylits of Man^ in rvliich that 
author had vindicated the principles of the Revolution. 
“ He is perhaps right ; but if I. did what he wants I 
shoiddhave thousands ol bandits on my hands to-ihorrow 
and London burnt.” It was this sense of social danger 
which alone reconciled him to the war. It would have 
been impossible indeed for Pitt, or for any other Eng- 
lish statesman to have stood idly by while France an- 
nexed the Netherlands and marched to annex Holland. 
He must in any case have fought oven had France not 
forced him to %’litby her declaration of war. But bit- 
ter as the need of such a struggle was to liira, he ac- 
cepted it witli the less reluctance that war, as he trusted, 
would check tlie progress of “ Frencli principles ” in 
England itself. 

The worst issue of this panic was the series of legisla- 
tive measures in wliich it found expression, d’ho Ilaljeas 
Corpus Act was suspended, a bill agaiiist seditious as- 
semblies restricted the liberty of public meeting, and a 
wider scope was given to the Statute of Treasoiis. Pros- 
ecution after proseention was directed against the Press ^ 
the sermons of some dissenting ministers were indiGled 
as seditious ; and the conventions of sympathizers with 
France were roughly broken up. Tlie worst excesses of 
this panic were w'itneased in Scotland, where young 
Wliig's, whose only offence was an advocacy of parlia- 
mentary reform, were sentenced to transportation, and 
where a brutal J udge openly expressed his regret that the 
practice of torture in seditious cases sliould have fallen 
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Into disuse. But the panic soon passed away for sheer 
want of material to feed on. The bloodshed and aiiurcliy 
oftlie JaGo])in rule disgusted the last sympathizers with 
France. To stanch Whigs like Komilly the French, 
after the massacres of October, .seemed a mere “ nation 
of tigers,” The good sense of the nation discovered the 
unreality of the dangers wdiich had driven it to its short- 
lived frenzy; and when the leaders of the Corresponding 
{Society, a body whicli expressed sympathy with France, 
were brought to trial in 1704 on a charge of high treason, 
their acquittal told that all active terror was over. So 
far indeed was the nation from any danger of social over- 
throw that, save for occasional riots to which the poor 
were goaded by sheer want of bi'ead, no social disturb- 
ance troubled England during the twenty years of 
struggle which lay before it. But tbongb *the public 
terror passed, it left a terrible legacy behind. 'I he blind 
reaction against all reform which had sprung from the 
panic lasted on when the panic was forgotten. For 
nearly a quarter of a century it was hard to get a hear- 
iucT for anv measure wliich threatened change to an ex- 
isting institution, beneficial though the change might be. 
Even tlie pbilanthropic movement which so nobly char- 
acterized the time found itself checked and hampered by 
the dread of revolution. 

Easy however as Ihtt lound it to deal with French 
principles ” at home, be found it less easy to deal with 
French armies abroad. The very excellences of his 
character indeed unlitted him for the conduct of a war. 
He was at heart a Peace Minister ; he was forced into 
wuir by a panic and entbnsiasm which he sharial in a 
very small degree ; and he was nti.erly destitute of his 
father’s gift of entering instinctively into tlio sympa- 
thies and passions around him, and of rousing passions and 
sympathies in return. At first indeed all seemed to go ill 
h ) r F ra n co. \V h o n the campaign of 1793 opened she -was 
girt in along her whole frontier by a ring of foes. The 
forces of the House of Austria, of the Empire, and of the 
King of Prussia, pressed licr to the north and the ca,st ; 
those of 8]iain and Sardinia attacked her in the south; 
Vox. lV.--2() 
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and the accession of England to this league threatoned to 
close tlic sea against her. The efforts of these foreigai foes 
were seconded too by civil war. The peasants of Poitcui 
and Bi'ittany, estranged from the revolution l\y its attack 
on the clergy, rose in revolt against the government 
at Paris ; while Marseilles and Lyons were driven into 
insurrection by the violent leaders who now seized 03 i 
power in the capital. The campaign opened therefoi'e 
witlr a series of terrible reverses. lu spite of the efforts 
of General Duniouriez the French were foiled in their at- 
tack on Holland and driven, after a disastrous defeat at 
Neerwinden, from the Netherlands. At the moment 
when the Duke of York with ten thousand English troops 
joined the Austrian army on the northern border of 
iBYance, a march upon Paris would have cruslied the 
revolution. But the chance was lost. At this moment 
indeed the two German powers w^ere far from wishing 
honestly for the suppression of the Republic and the re- 
establishment of a strong monarchy in France. Such a 
restoration would have foiled their projects of aggrandize- 
ment in Eastern Europe. The strife on tlie Rhine had 
set Russia free, as Pitt had foreseen, to carry out her 
schemes of aggression ; and Austria and Prussia saw them- 
selves forced, in the interest of a balance of power, to 
share in her annexations at the cost of Poland. But 
this new division of Poland would have become impos- 
sible had France been eiialiled by a restoration of its 
monarchy to take up again its natural position in Europe, 
and to accept the alliance which Pitt would, in such a. 
case have offered her. The policy of the German courts 
therefore Avas to prolong an anarchy which left them free 
for the moment to crush Poland, and which they counted 
on crushing in its turn at a more convenient time ; and 
the allied armies which might have marched upon Paris 
were purposely frittered away in sieges in the Netherlands 
and the Rhine. 

. Such a policy gave France all that she needed to re- 
cover from the shock of her past di.saRtGrs : it gave her 
time. Whatever were the crimes and tyranny of her 
leaders, the country felt in spite of them the value of the 
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Revolntion, and rallied ciitliusiastically to its support. 
The strength of the revolt in La Vendee was Lroken. 
The insuiTection in the soiitli was drowned in hlood. 
The Spanish invaders were held at bay at the foot of the 
.Pyrenees, and the Piedmontese were driven from Nice 
and Savoy. At the close of the year a fresh blow fell 
upon the struggling country in the revolt of Toulon, the 
naval station of its Mediterranean fleet- The town called 
for foreign aid against the government at Paris ; and Lord 
Hood entered tlie port wdth an English squadron, while 
a force of 11,000 men, gathered hastily from every quarter, 
was despatched under General O’Hara as a garrison. 
But the successes against Spain and Savoy freed the 
hands of France at this critical moment: the town was 
at once invested, and the seizure of a promontory which 
commanded the harbor, a step counselled by a young 
artillery officer, Napoleon Buonaparte, brought about the 
withdrawal of the garrison and the surrender of Toulon. 
The success was a prelude of what was to come. At the 
opening of 1794 a victory at Fleuriis, which again made 
the French masters of the Netherlands, showed that the 
tide had turned. France was united within by the 
cessation of the Terror and of the tyranny of the Jaco- 
bins, while on every border victory followed the gigantic 
efforts with which she met the coalition against hei'. The 
coalition indeed was fa.st breaking up. Spain sued for 
peace. Prussia, more intent on her gains in the cast than 
on any battle with the revolution on the west, })reparcd to 
follow Sjiain’s example by the withdrawal of her armies 
from the Pliine. It was only by English subsidies that 
Austria and Sardinia were still kept in the fleld ; and the 
Phine provinces were wrested from the first, while the 
forces of Sardinia were driven back from the Riviera and 
the inaritirae Alps into the plain of Piedmont. Before the 
yea,r ended Holland was lost. Pichegrii crossed the Waal 
in midwinter with an overwhelming force, and the 
wretched remnant of ten thousaud men who liad followed 
the Dnke of York to tlie Netherlands, thinned by disease 
and by the hardsliips of retreat, re-emlmrked for England. 

In one tpiarter only had the fortune of war gone against 
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the Freiicli republic. The victories of Roduoy at the 
close of the strife with America had con cen tratenl English 
interest on the fleet. Even during the peace, while the 
army was sacrificed to .financial distress, great efforts were 
made to preserve the efficiency of the navy ; and (.lie 
recent alarms of war with Russia and Spain liad ended 
in raising it to a strength which it had never reached 
before. But France was as eager as England liersclf to 
dispute the sovereignty of the seas, and almost equal at- 
tention had been bestowed on the navj" which crowded 
the great harbors of Toulon and Brest. In force as in 
number of ships it was equal in effective strength to 
that of England ; and both nations looked with hope 
to the issue of a contest at sea. No battle marked the 
first year of the war ; but, as it ended, the revolt of 
Toulon gave a fatal wound to the naval strength of 
France in the almost total destruction of her Mediter- 
ranean fleet. That of the Channel however remained 
unhurt; and it was this which Lord Howe at hist en- 
countered off Brest in 1794, in the battle which is known 
by the name of the day on which it was fought — The 
First of June.” The number of ships on either side ivas 
nearly the same, and the battle was one of sheer hard 
fighting, unmarked by any display of naval skill. But 
the result was a decisive victory for .England, and tlie 
French admiral, weakened by a loss of seven vessels and 
three thousand men, again took refuge in Brest. 

The success of Lord Ilowe'did somewdiat to counter- 
act tjie discouragement which sprang from the general 
aspect of the W'ar. At the opening of 1795 the coalition 
finally gave way. .Holland had been detached from it by 
Picliegrn’s conquest, and the Batavian republic whicli he 
set np there was now an ally of France. In tlie spring 
Prussia bought peace .at Basle by iJie cession of lier pos- 
sessions west of the Rhine. Peace with Spain followed 
in the summer, while Sweden and the Protestant cantons 
of Switzerland recognized the republic. These terrible 
blows were hard])^ met by the success of tlie Austrian 
army in relieving Maintz, or by the colonial acquisitions 
of England. The latter indeed were far from being in- 
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consideraHe. Most of the West-Iiidiaii Islands Mdiich 
had been n^dd by France now fell into British hands , 
and the alliance of Holland with the French threw open 
to English attack the far more valuable settlements of 
the Dutch. The surrender of Cape Town in Sepiembev 
gave England the colony of the Cape of Good Hope, the 
nucleus of what has since grown into a vast soutlievn 
settlement which is destined to phi}'- a great part in tlie 
history of Africa. At the close of the year the Islaiul of 
Ceylon was added to our Indian dependencies. Both of 
these acquisitions were destined to remain permanently 
attached to England, thoiigli at the moment their value 
was eclipsed by the conquest of the Dutch colonies in 
the Pacific, the more famous Spice Islands of the Malaccas 
and Java. But, important as these gains were in their 
issues, they had no immediate influence on the war. The 
French armies prepared for the invasion of Italy ; while 
in France itself discord came well-nigh to an end. A 
descent by a force of Bkeiich emigrants on the coast of 
Britanny ended in their massacre at Quiheroii and in 
the final cessation of the war in La Vendee ; while the 
royalist party in Paris was crushed as soon as it rose 
against the Convention by the genius of Napoleon Buon- 
aparte. 

But the fresh severities against the ultra-republicans 
which followed on the establishment of a Directory after 
this success indicated the moderate character of the 
new government, and Pitt seized on the change in the 
temper of ilie French government as giving an opening 
for peace. Tlie dread of a Jaco])in propagandism Avas 
now all but at an end. In spite of an outbreak of tlie 
London mob, whose cries meant chiefly impatience of dear 
bread, hut wliich brought about afrosli suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act and the introduction of a Bill '■‘lor 
the ])rosecution of seditious meetings,” the fear of any 
social disturbance or of the spread of “French princijfles” 
ill England was fast passing away from men’s minds. The 
new constitution Avhich France accepted in 1795 showed 
that the tendencies of the French themselves were now 
rather to order than to freedom. The old grounds foa: 
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tlie struggle therefore had ceased to exist ; while the 
pressure of it grew hourly more intolerable. Pitt him- 
self was sick of tire strife. The war indeed luid hardly 
begun when he found himself without the means of 
cuiTving it oji. The English navy was in a high state 
of eflicieiicy ; hut tlie financial distress wiiicli followed 
tlie American war had brought witli it a neglect of the 
army. The army was not only small, but without pi‘ 0 ])e.r 
equipment; and the want of military experience among 
its soldiers was only equalled by the incapacity of their 
leaders. “We have no general,” Lord Grenville wrote 
bitterly, “but some old woman in a red ribbon.” 
Wretched, too, as had been the conduct of the war, its 
cost was already terrible ; for if England was without 
soldiers she had wealth, and in default of nobler means 
of combating tlie revolution Pitt had been forced to use 
wealth as an engine of war. He became the paymaster 
of the coalition, and his subsidies kept the allied armies 
in the field. But the immense loans whicli these called 
for, and tlie quick growth of expenditure, undid all the 
financial reforms on which the young minister prided 
himself. Taxation, which had reached its lowest point 
at the outbi'eak of the contest, mounted ere a few years 
were passed to a height undreamed of before. The debt 
rose by leaps and bounds. In three years nearly eighty 
millions had been added to it, a sum greater than that 
piled np by the whole wav with America, and in the 
opening of 179G votes were taken fur loans which 
amounted to twenty-five millions more. 

Nor was this wreck of his financial hopes Pitt’s only 
ground for desiring a close of the war. From the firsL 
as we have seen, he had been keenly sensitive to the 
European dangers which the contest involved ; nor laid 
he shown, even in, his moment of social ])anic, the fa natiijul 
blindness of men like Burke to the evils which had 
produced the revolution, or to the good whicli it hml 
wrought. But he could only listen in silence while the 
Marquis of Lansdowne, the Lord hdielbnrne of earlier 
days and the successor of Chatham as the a<h’(.)eato of a 
more liberal policy, met the rhetoric of Buike by cool 
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demonstration of tlie benefit which the recent change 
iiacl Isronght to the mass of the French, people, and by 
pointing to the profit which Russia was drawing from 
the struggle in the west. In their wide-reaching view 
of EuropeiUi affairs, in their justice to the revolution, 
Shelburne and Pitt stood alone. Around them men 
were hardened and blinded by passion. The old hatred 
between nation and nation, which Pitt had Itranded as 
irrational, v/oke up fiercer than ever at the clash of arms, 
for with it was blended a resentment that had smoul- 
dered in English breasts ever since the war with America 
at the blow' which France had dealt England in that 
hour of her weakness, and a disgust which only slowly 
grew faintei* at her overthrow of every social and polit- 
ical institution that Englishmen held dear. On the 
dogged temper of the nation at large the failure of the 
coalition produced little effect. It had no fear of fight- 
ing France single-handed, nor could it understand Pitt’s 
suggestion tluit a time had come for opening negotia- 
tions with a view to peace. Public opinion indeed went 
hotly with Burke in his denunciation of all purpose of 
relaxing England’s hostility against the revolution, a 
denimciation which was embodied in his “ Letters on a 
Regicide Peace,” the last outcry of that fanaticism which 
had done so much to plunge the world in blood. 

But though Pitt stood all but alone, he was firm in his 
purpose to bring the war, if he could, to a close. What 
speoiall}'' moved him was not tlie danger on the Con- 
tinent, whetlier that danger sprang from French victories 
or from aggression in the east. It was a danger in the 
west. Vain as the expectations of the French revolu- 
tionists had proved in the ease of England, they had 
better ground for their hopes elsewhere. Even before 
flic outbreak of tljc wa,r Pitt had shoAvn how keen was 
his sense of a po.ssible danger from Ireland. In that 
wretched conntr}' the terrible fruits of a century of op- 
pression and wrong were still to reap. From the close 
of iho American war, when her armed Volunteers had 
wrung legislative independence from the Rockingham 
ministry, Ireland had continued to be England’s cliffi- 
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ciilty. She wfis now “ independent ; ” but her indepen- 
dence was a mere name for the uncontrolled rule of a 
few noble families. The victory of the Volunteers had 
been won simply to the iwofit of “ undertakers,’’ wdio 
returned a majority of members in the Irish House of 
Commons, while they themselves formed the Irish House 
of Lords. The suspension of any effective control or 
interference from England left Ireland at these men’s 
mercy, and they soon showed that they meant to kee?) 
it for themselves. When the Catholics claimed admis- 
sion to the franchise or to equal civil rights as a reward 
for their aid in the late struggle, their claim was rejected. 
A similar demand of the Presbyterians, who had formed 
a good half of the Volunteers, for the removal of their 
disabilities was equally set aside. Even Grattan, wlien 
he pleaded for reform which would make the Ihxrliameut 
at least a fair representative of the Protestant Englishry, 
utterly failed. The ruling class found government too 
profitable to share it with otlier possessors. It was only 
by hard bribery that the Engiisli vicero^^s could secure 
their co-ojieration in the simplest measures of administra- 
tion. “If ever there was a country unfit to govern 
itself,” said Lord Hutchinson, “ it is Ireland. A corrupt 
aristocracy, a ferocious commonalty, a disturbed Govern- 
ment, a divided people ! ” 

The real character of this Parliamentary rule was seen 
in the rejection of Pitt’s offer of free trade. In Pitt’s 
eyes the danger of Ireland lay above all in the misery of 
its people. Altliough the Irish Catholics were lield down 
by the brute force of their Protestant rulers, he s!i,w that 
their discontent was growing fast into rebeJlioh, and 
that one secret at any rate of their discontent lay in 
Irish poverty, a poverty increased if not originally 
brought about by the jealous exclusion of Irish products 
from their natural markets in England itself. One of 
his first commercial measures therefore, as we have .seen, 
aimed at putting an end to this exclusion by a liill which 
established freedom of trade between the two islands. 
But though he met successfully the fears and jealousie.s 
of the English farmers and manufacturers he was foiled 
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by the factious ignorance of the Irish landowners, and 
his bill was rejected by the Irish Parliament. So utterly 
was he discouraged that for the moment he ceased from 
aii further attempts to improve the condition, of Ireland. 
But the efforts which the French revolutionists made to 
; ;)xcite rebellion amongst the Irish roused him to tfesh 

['. measures of conciliation and good government. The 

If hopes of some reform of the Irish Parliament had hecii 

I fanned by the eloquence of Grattan and b}^ the pressure 

I of the United Irishmen, an association which had sprung 

I ‘Lip in Ulster, where Protestant dissenters, who w^ere 

; equally excluded with Catholics from any share in 

; political power, formed the strongest part of the popu- 

lation. These hopes however were growing every day 
fainter. To the Irish aristocracy parliamentary reform 
j meant the close of a corrupt rule which had gone on urn 

; checked since the American war. But to the Iris! 

Catholic it meant far more , it meant his admission, na 
only to the electoral franchise, but in the end to all thk, 
common privileges of citizenship from which he was e^i 
eluded, his “emancipation,” to use the word which noip 
became common, from the yoke of slavery which haf'l 

! pressed on him ever since the Battle of the Boyne. 

To such an emancipation Pitt was already lookii/g 
forward. In 1792, a year before the outbreak of war 
with France, he forced ou the Irish Parliament measures 
for the admission of Catliolics to the electoral franchise 
and to civil and military office wdthiu the island, which 
promised a new era of religious liberty. But the promise 
came too late. The liope of conciliation was lost in the 
fast rising tide of religions and social passion. As the 
dream of obtaining Parliamentary reform died away tlie 
United Irishmen of the Nortli drifted into projects of iii- 
snrrection and a correspondence with France. The news 
(if the French Kevolution fell with a yet more terrible 
effect on the Catholic peasantry, brooding over their 
misery and tlieir w'rongs. Their discontent broke out in 
social disorder, in the outrages of secret societies of 
“Defenders” and “Peep o’ Day Boys,” -which s})read 
panic among the ruling classes. It was only by sheer 
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terror and bloodshed that tlie Protestant landowners, 
who banded together in “ Orange ” societies to meet the 
secret societies about them, could hold the country down. 
Outrages on the one side, tyranny on the other, deepened 
the disorder and panic every day, and the hopes of the 
reformers grew fainter as the terror rose fast aroiiiul 
them. The maddened Protestants scouted all notions of 
further concessions to men whom tliey looked upon as 
on the verge of revolt ; and Grattan’s motions for reform 
were defeated by increasing majorities. On the othex 
hand the entry of the anti-revolutionary Whigs into 
Pitt’s ministry revived Grattan's hopes, for Burke and 
his followers were pledged to a liberal policy towards 
Ireland, and Lord Fitzwilliam, who came over as Viceroy 
in 1794, encouraged Grattan to bring in a bill for the 
entire emancipation of the Catholics at the opening of 
the next year. Such a step can hardly have been taken 
without ITtt’s assent ; but the minister was now swept 
along by a tide of feeling which he could not control. 
The Orangemen threatened revolt, the Tories in Pitt’s 
own cabinet recoiled from the notion of reform, and 
Lord Fitzwilliam was not only recalled, but replaced by 
Lord Camden, an avowed enemy of all change or con- 
cession to the Catholics. From that moment the United 
Irishmen became a revolutionary society ; and one of 
their leaders, Wolfe Tone, made his way to Franec in 
the spring of 1796 to seek aid in a national rising. 

It is probable that Tone’s errand wuis known to Pitt ; 
it is certain that Lord Edward Fitzgerald, another of the 
patriot leaders, who had been summoned to (Uirry uu 
more definite negotiations in Basle, revealed inadver- 
tently as he returned the secret of liis hopes to an agent 
of the English Cabinet. Vague as were the olfers of the 
United Irishmen, they had been warmly weleomed by 
the French Government. Masters at lionio, the Directory 
were anxious to draw off the revolutionary entlnisiasm 
; which the French party of order dreaded as much as 
Burke himself to the channels of foreign conquest. 
They were already planning that descent of their army 
the Alps upon Lombardy which \vas to give a fatal 
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blow to one of their enemies, Austria ; and they wei- 
corned the notion of a French descent upon Ireland iind 
an Irish revolt, which would give as fatal a blow to their 
other enemy, England. An army of 25,000 meii under 
General TIoche was promised, a fleet was manned, and 
pr6|)arations were being made for the expedition during 
■the summer. But the secret was ill kept, and the news 
of such an attempt was, we can hardly doubt, the ground 
of the obstinac}' with which Pitt persisted in the teeth 
of the national feeling and of Burke’s invectives in cling- 
ing to his purpose of concluding a peace. In October, 
1796, Lord Malmesbury was despatched to Paris and 
negotiations were finally opened for that purpose. The 
terms which Pitt offered were terms of mutual restitution, 
France was to evacuate Holland and to restore Belgium 
to the Emperor. England on the other hand was to 
restore the colonies she had won to France, Holland, and 
Spain. As the English Minister had no power of dealing 
•with the territories alread}’- ceded by Prussia and other 
states, such a treaty -would have "left France, as her 
eastern border, the line of the Rhkie. But even had 
they desired peace at all, the Directors would have 
scorned it on terms such as these, Wiiile Malmesbury 
was negotiating indce<l Fraiioe was roused to new dreams 
of conquest by the victoj-ies of Napoleon Buonaparte. 
The genius of Carnot, tlie French Minister of War, liiid 
planned a joint advance upon Vienna by the French 
armies of Italy and the Rhine, the one under Buonaparte, 
the other under IMoreau, 'I.'he plan was onlj'^ partly suc- 
cessful, Moreau, thougli he pushed forward tluuuigh 
every obstacle to Bavaria, was compelled to full back l)y 
the defeat of a lieutenant: and was only enabled by a 
masterly retreat through tlie Black Forest to reach "the 
Rhine. But the disaster of Moreau was more than 
ledcemed by the victories of Buonaparte, With the 
army which occupied, the Riviera and the Maritime Alps 
the yoiing general marched on Piedmont at llie opening 
of the summer, separated its aiTOy from the Austrian 
troops, and forced the King of, Sardinia to conclude a 
liinmliating peace, A brilliant victory at the bridge of 


Lodi brought him to Milan, and drove the Austrians into 
the Tyrol. Lombardy was in the hands of the French, 
the Duchies south of the Po pillaged, and the Pope 
driven to purchase an armistice at enormous cost, before 
the Austrian armies, raised to a force of 50,000 men, 
again descended from the Tyrol for the relief of jMcniuc. 
But a fatal division of their forces by the Lake of Garda 
enabled Buonaj^arte to luiii them back broken upon 
Trent, and to sliut up their general, Wurinser, in Mantua 
with the remnant of his men ; while fresh victories at 
the bridge of Areola and at Bassano drove back two new 
Austrian armies who advanced to Wurmser’s rescue. 

It was the success of Buonaparte \vhich told on the 
resolve of the Directory to reject all terms of peace. 
After months of dilatory negotiations the offers of Lord 
Malmesbury were definitely declined, and the English 
envoy returned home at the end of the year. Every 
hour of his stay in Paris had raised higher hopes o^ suc- 
cess against England in the minds ,of the Directory. 
At the moment of his arrival Spain had been driven to 
declare waras their ally against Bidtain ; and theSijanish 
and Dutch fleets were now at the French service for a 
struggle at sea. The merciless exactions of Buonaparte 
poured gold into the exhausted treasury ; and the energy 
of Iloehe rapidly availed itself of this supply to eepnp 
a force for operations in Ireland. At the opening of 
December he wuis ready to put to see with a fleet of 
more than forty sail and 25,000 men ; and the return 
of Lord Malmesbury was the signal for the despatch of 
his expedition from Brest. The fleet at Toulon, which 
had sailed through the Straits of Gibraltar for that pur- 
pose, was driven into Port TOrient by an English squad- 
ron : but contrary wirid.s baffled the fleet 'which was 
watching Hoche, and the armanent slipped away with 
liitle hindrance towards tlie Irish coast. Had it reached 
Ireland unbroken and under such a general, the Island 
might well have been lost to the English Crown. But 
the winds fought against France, as they had fought 
against the Armada of Spain ; and the shijxs were parted 
from one another bj'- a gale which burst on them as they 
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put to sea. Seventeen readied Baiitiy Bay, but bearing 
nothing of their leader or of the rest, they sailed liack 
again to Brest, in spite of the entreaties oi' the soldiers 
to be suffered to land. Another division reached the 
Sliaurioii to be scattered and driven home again by a sec- 
ond storm. Twelve vessels were wrecked or caiitured, 
and the frigate in which lloche had embarked returned 
” to port without having seen any of its companions. The 
invasion had failed, but the panic wliich it roused woke 
passions of cruelty and tyranny which turned Ireland 
into a bell. Soldiers and yeomanry marched over the 
country torturing and scouring the “ croppies,” as the 
Irish peasantry were termed from their short-cut hair ; 
robbing, ravishing, and murdering at their will. The 
lightest suspicion, the most unfounded charges, ’wei'e 
taken as warrants for bloodshed. So liidecus were these 
outrages that the news of them as it reached England 
woke a thrill of horror in tlie minds of even the blindest 
Tories ; but by the landowuens who formed the IiTsh 
Parliament they w'ere sanctioned in a Bill of Indemnity 
and protected for the future by an Insurrection Act. 
The terror however only woke a universal spirit of revolt. 
Ireland drank in greedil,y that hatred of England and of 
English rule wdiieli all tbe justice and moderatiou of later 
government has failed to desti\)y ; and the Ihiited Irish- 
men looked with more passionate longing than ever to 
France. 

Nor had France abandoned the design of invasion ; 
wliile her victories made such a design every day more 
formidable. The war wm,s goiiig steadily in her favor. A 
fresh victory at Rivoli, tlie suri’ender of Mantua, and an 
advance tlirough Styria on A^ienna, enabled Buonaparte 
to wring a peace from England’s one ally, Austria. Tlie 
armistice was concluded in A^pril, 1797, and the final 
treaty which w-as signed at Carapo Fovmia in October 
not only gave BTance tlio Ionian Islands, a part of Ihe 
old teritorj of Venice (whose Italian possessions passed 
ti) the Emperor), as w'cll as tlie Neitherlaiuls and Oie 
whole left bank of the Rhine, but united Lombardy with 
the Duchies south of the Po and the Papal States as fa?‘ 
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as tlie Rubicon into a “ Cisalpine Republic/’ wMcb was 
absolutely beneath her control. The withdrawal of 
Austria left France without an enemy on the Continent, 
and England without an ally. The stress of the war wp 
})ressing more heavily on her every day. A mutiny in 
the fleet was suppressed with difficulty. The news^ of 
Tloche s expedition brought about a run for gold whicls 
forced on the Bank a suspension of specie payments. It 
was in tins darkest hour of the struggle that Burke passed 
away, protesting to the last against the 2 )eace whicln in 
spite of his previous failure, Pitt was again striving to 
bring about by fresh negotiations at Lille. Peace seemed 
more needful than ever to him now that Bh-ance was free 
to attack her enemy with the soldiers who had fought at 
Jlohenlinden and Rivoli. Tlieir way, indeed, lay across 
the sea, and at sea Britain was supreme. But her su- 
premacy was threatened by a coalition of naval forces such 
as had all but crushed her in the American war. Again 
the Dutcli and Spanish fleets were allied with the fleets 
of France ; and it was neccessary to watch Cadiz and 
the Scheldt as well as Brest and Toulon, A single vic- 
tory of the three confederates, or even such a command 
of tlie Channel as they had held for inontlis during tlie 
war wdth America, would enable the Directory to throw 
overwhelming armies iif>t only on the shores of England, 
but on theshoi'cs of Ireland, and whatever might be the 
fate of the one enterprise, there could be little doubt of 
the success of the oilier. The danger was real 5 but it 
had hardly threatened England wlien it was dispelled by 
two great victories. The Spanish fleet, which put out 
to sea with twenty-seven sail of the line, was met on the 
fourteenth of B'chruary, 1797, by AdmlralJervis off Cape 
St. Vincent witli a force of but fifteen ; and driven back 
to Cadiz with a loss of four of its finest vessels. Dis- 
heartened as they were, however, their numbers still ex- 
ceeded that of llie force which blockaded them, and 
France counted witli confidence on ‘the fleet of Holland, 
which was ordered to join its own fleet at Po’est. The 
aim of this union was to’ jirotect a fresh force in its de- 
scent upon Ireland/where the United Irishman, now de- 
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dared themselves ready for revolt. But a yet sterner 
fortune awaited the Dutch than that which had fallen on 
the Spaniards. Tlieir admiral, by De Winter, who had 
quitted the Texel during a storm with eleven sail of the 
line and four frigates, fell in on the eleventh of October 
with a far larger licet under Admiral Duncan off Cain- 
jserdown. The Hollanders fought with a stubborn cour- 
age worthy of their old renown, and it was only when 
their ships were riddled with shot into mere wrecks that 
they fell into the hands of the English. 

The Erencli project for an expedition to Ireland hung 
oil the junction of the Dutch fleet with that of Brest, and 
the command of the Channel which this junction would 
have given them. Such a command became impossible 
after the defeat of Camperdown. But the disapointmeiit 
of their hopes of foreign aid only drove the adherents of 
revolt in Ireland to a rising of despair. The union of 
the national party, which had lasted to some extent from 
the American war, was now broken up. The Protestants 
of Ulster still looked for aid to France- The Catholics, 
on the other hand, were alienated from the French by 
their attack on religion and tlie priesthood ; and the 
failure of the French expedition, while it damped the 
hopes of the Ulstermen, gave force to the demands of the 
Catholic party for a purely national rising. So fierce 
was this demand that the leaders of the United Irishmen 
■wore forced to fix on the spring of 1798 for the outbreak 
of an insurrection, iji which Lord Edward Fitzgerald, 
who had some small military experience, was to take the 
command. But while yielding on this point to the 
Catholic section of their l)arty they concilated the Prot- 
estants by renewed appeals for aid to the Directory. In 
spite of its previous failures France again promised liolp ; 
and a division was prepared during tlie winter for sen 
vice ill Ireland. But the passion of the nation was too 
intense to wait for its arrival. The government too 
acted witli a prompt decision in face of the danger, and 
an arrest of Lord Edward Fitzgerald with three of their 
chief leaders ill February, 1798, broke the plans of the 
insurgents. On the 2ord of May however, the day fixed 
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for the opening of the revolt, the Catholic peasantry o. 
the south rose in arms. Elsewhere their disordely gather- 
ings were easily dispersed by the yeomanry ; but W ex- 
ford surrendered to 14,000 insurgents wdio marched on 
it, headed by a village priest, and the town at once be- 
canio the centre of a formidable revolt. 

Fortunately for the Engiisli rule ihe old religious 
liatred ivJiich had so often wrecked tlie hopes of Ireland 
broke out in the instant of this triumph. The Protestant 
inhahitunts of Wexford were driven into the river or 
flung into prison. Another body of insurgents, iTenzied 
by the cruelties of the royal troops, massacred a hundred 
Protestants in cool blood. Ths' atrocities of tbe soldiers 
and the yeomanry were avenged with a fiendish ruthless- 
ness. Loyalists were lashed and tortured, in their turn, 
and every soldier taken was butchered without mercy. 
The result of these outrages was fatal to the insurrection. 
The Ulster Protestants, who formed the strength of the 
United Irishmen, stood sullenly aloof from rebels who 
murdered Protestants. The Catholic gentry threw 
themselves on the side of the government against a rising 
which tlireatencd the country with massacre and anarchy. 
Few in fact had joined the insurgents in Wexfoi'd when 
Lord Lake appeared before their camp upon Vinegar 
Hill with a strong force of English ti-oops on the 21st of 
May. The camp was stormed, and with the dispersion 
of its defenders the revolt came suddenly to an end. But 
its suppression came only just in time to prevent greater 
disasters ; for a few weeks after the close of the rebellion 
the long-expected aid arrived from France. The news 
of the outbreak bad forced the armament which wuis 
being equipped in the Froneb ports to put to sea with 
forces utterly inadequate to tbe task it had set itself, but 
fresh aid was ])romised to follow, and the nine hundred 
soldiers who landed in August under General Humbert 
on the coast of Mayo showed by their first successes how 
formidable a centre they would have given to the revolt 
had tlie revolt held its ground. , ?>ut in the two months 
which, had passed since Vinegar Hill all trace of resist- 
ance to tbe English rule had been trodden out in blood, 
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and Humbert found himself alone in a country exhausted 
and panic-stricken. He marched however boldly on 
(lastiebar, broke a force of yeomanry and volunteers three 
times his number, and only surrendered when Lord 
Oornwailis, who liad succeeded to the Lord Lieutenancy, 
faced him with thirty tliousaiid men. 

Of the threefold attack on which the Directory had 
relied for the ruin of England two parts laid now broken 
dowuio Humbert’s surrender and the failure of the native 
insurrection left little hope for future attack on the side 
of Ireland. The naval confederacy which was to rob 
England of the command of the seas had been foiled by 
the utter wreck of the Dutch fleet, and the impris- 
onment of the Spanish fleet in Cadiz. But the genius 
of Buonaparte had seized on the scheme for a rising 
against the English rule in Hindostan, and widened 
them into a project of all but world-wide conquest. At 
this time the strongest and most vigorous of the Indian 
powers was that of Mysore, at the southern extremity of 
the peninsula, where a Mussulman state had been built 
up % the genius of an adventurer, Hyder Ali. In the 
days when the Engiish were winning thoi]* supremacy 
over the Carnatic, Hyder had been their chief difficulty ; 
and his attack had once brought them to the verge of 
ruin. The hostility of his son Tip])oo was even "more 
bitter; hut the victories of Lord Cornwallis had taught 
the vSultan of Mysore that he was no match for the 
British ])Ower single-handed ; and his hopes, like those 
of the United Irishmen, were fixed upon Eiuiiee. lie 
was striving to get aid from the Afghans and iTom the 
Nizam, but wbat he most counted on for the exptilsion 
of the English from the Caiuirtie was a force of 
thirty thousand French soldiers. Letters r<MpiesrLug 
such a force were despatched by him to France in 1797. 
Biioiiapaite had already fixed \m Mysore a,s a basis of 
operations against the British rule in Huidosian; and 
after dismissing as impracticable a project suggested <o 
him on his return from Italy after the treaty of Campo 
Formio for a descent upon England itself, he laid before 
the Directory a plan for the conquest and occupation of 
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Egypt as a preliminary to a oampaigu iii Southern India. 
Utterly as this plan was foiled in the future, it was far 
from being the wild dream whicli it has often been con- 
sidered. Both the Ministiy and East Iiidiau Directors 
were roused into anxiety by the first news of .Buona- 
parte’s expedition. .Lord' Wellesley, the Governor-Gen- 
eral of British India, was warned of a possible attack 
from the lied Sea. Four thousand soldiers were huiTied 
off to reinforce his army ; while the English, fleet watched 
anxiously in the Mediterranean. But so perfect was the 
secrecy with which the French plans were combined 
that Buonaparte was able to put to sea in May, 1798, 
with a force of 30,000 veterans drawn from the army of 
Italy, and making himself masrer of IMalta as he passed 
to land near Alexandria at the close of June. 

The conquest of Egypt proved as easy and complete 
as Buonaparte had hoped. The Mamelukes were routed 
in the battle of the Pyramids ; Cairo was occupied ; and 
the French troops pushed rapidly up the valley of the Nile. 
Their general meanwhile showed liis genius for govern- 
ment by a masterly organization of the conquered country, 
by the conciliation of his new subjects, and by measures for 
the enrollment of native soldiers which would in a short 
time have placed -him at the head of a formidable army. 
Of his ultimate aim there can be little d'oiibt ; for he 
had hardly landed at Alexandria wlien lie despatched 
the news of his arrival and promises of support to Tippoo. 
All chance however of success in his projects hung on 
the maintenance of communications with Fi-ance. With 
Italy, with the roniaii Islands, with Alexandria in Freucli 
holding, it was all but impossible to jircveut su])plies of 
men and arms being forwarded to Egypt, so long as the 
French fleet remained in tlie waters of the Mediterranean 
and kept the English force conceutrated by the necessity 
of watching its movements. P»ut the BVench were hardly 
masters of Egypt when their fleet ceased to exist. The 
thirteen men of war which had escorted the experl iiion 
were found by Admiral Nelson in Aboukir Bay, moored 
close to the coast in a line guarded at either end by gun- 
boats and batteries.- Nelson resolved to tlirust his ships 
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between the French and the shore* On the morning of 
the 1st of August his own flag-ship led the way in this 
attack ; and after a terrible fight of twelve hours, nine of 
the French vessels were captured and destroyed, two 
were burned, and five thousand French seamen were 
killed or made prisoners. “ Victory,” cried Nelson, “is 
not a name strong enough for such a scene.” Few vic- 
tories indeed in history have produced more effective re- 
sults then the battle of the Nile. The French flag was 
swept from the waters of the Mediterranean. All com- 
munication between France and Bonaparte’s army was 
cut off ; and his hopes of making Egypt a starting-point 
for the conquest of India fell at a blow. To hold Egypt 
itself soon became difficult, for a desperate revolt broke 
out at the news of Nelson’s victoiy in the streets of 
Cairo, and a Turkish army advanced from Syria to re- 
cover the valley of the Nile. 

Secure against in%’-asion at home as against rebellion in 
Ireland, secure too against the dangers that threatened 
her rule in India, and mistress of the seas, England was 
free in her turn to attack the assailant who had so long 
threatened her very existence. And in such an attack 
she was aided at this moment by the temper of the Euro- 
pean powers, and by the ceaseless aggressions of France. 
The treaties of Basle and Campo Fonnio were far from 
being accepted by the Directory as a final settlement of 
the relations of France with Europe. Some faint rem- 
nant of the older dreams of freeing oppressed peoples 
may have lingered in the aid which it gave to the rising 
of the subject districts of Basle and, Vaud against their 
Bernese masters in the opening of 1798. But more greed 
of gold was seen in the plunder of tlie treasury of Berne, 
a pbinder wdiioh served to equip the army that sailed 
with Buonaparte to the shores of Egypt, and to recruit 
the exhausted treasury of the Directory; and an ambi- 
tion, as reckless as this greed, broke out; in an attack on 
the mountain cantons, states whose democratic institu- 
tions gave no such excuse for hostility as had been 
afforded by the aristocracy of Berne. A French decree 
abolished the Swiss Confederation, and the independence 
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of its several states, and established in their place an 
Helvetic Republic modelled on a plan sent from Paris, 
and placed under the protection of Frainic. The, mourn 
tain cantons rose against this overthrow of a. froedoiu com- 
pared with which the freedom of France was ])nt of jes- 
terday: but desperate as was tlieii' struggle 
overwhelmed b}’ numbers, and the men of livi, of llntcr- 
walden and of Scliwytz bowed for the lirst time to a for- 
eign conqueror. 

The overthrow of this immemorial house of freedom 
opened the eyes of the blindest enthusiast to the rend 
character of the French aggressions. Even in the group 
of young English poets, Coleridge, Wordsworth, and 
Southey, who had clung till now to the dream of the 
Revolution, of a Europe freed and regenerated by the 
arms of the new republic, all belief in such a dream 
passed finally awa^n But the France of the Directory 
would have cared little for this alienation of the peoples, 
had it not been backed by the revived hostility of their 
kings. What England counted on in her efforts for a 
revival of the coalition was the resentment of Austria 
at the aggressions which the Directory had ever since the 
peace of Campo Formio been carrying on in Italy. In 
the opening of 1798 a French force entered Rome, set up 
a Roman republic, and carried off Pius VI. a, prisoner to 
Siena ; while the King of Sardinia was driven to admit 
French garrisons into his fortresses. Austria howeven- 
was still too weak after her defeats to listen to Pitt’s ad- 
vances, had Pitt stood alone'*. But Russia was now about 
to take a new part in European affairs. Linder Catharine 
the_ Second this power had availeil itself of tiie Avar 
against France in the west to carry out its own pr(»jects 
of conquest in eastern Europe ; and, as wo have seen, 
Pitt had Avatclied its advance at the oijening of the Rev- 
olution Avith far greater dread tlian the movements in 
France. It was in fact the need Avliich the two German 
states felt of balancing the Russian annexations in Pohuid 
by annexations of their oavu which had paralyzed their 
armies on the Rhine and saved France at the moment of 
her greatest danger in T798. It is probable that the 
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Direetoiy still counted on the persistence of Eiissia in a 
similar polic}^ and believed that Catliariiie would see iii 
their attack on Egypt and the Turks only a fresh oppor- 
tunity for conquests on the Danube. But the sutlden 
greatness of France had warned Russia that its i)olicy of 
selfishness had been carried too far. It had allowed i.he 
Republic to tower into supremacy over the Continent, 
ami if once such a supremacy was firmly established it 
would pirove a fatal obstacle to the Russian advance, 
Franco would again, as under the monarchy, aim at the 
restoration of Poland : she would again bar the way to 
Constantinople ; and her action would be backed by tlie 
weight of ail western Europe, which had been thrown, into 
her scale by the policy of the very state she defied. To 
avert such a result it was necessary to restore that bal- 
ance of the Continent by which France and the German 
powers held one another in check ; and with a view to 
this restoration Russia suddenly declared itself an enemy 
of France. Catharine’s successor, the Czar Paul, set 
aside the overtures of the Directory. A close alliance 
was formed with Austria, and while an Imperial array- 
gatheredon the Bavarian frontier Russian troops hurried 
to the west. 

The appearance of this new element in the struggle 
.3hanged its whole conditions ; and it was with renewed 
hope that Pitt lavished subsidies on the two allies at the 
close of 1798. But his preparations for the new strife 
were far from being limited to efforts abroad. In Eng- 
land lie had found fresh resources in an Income-Tax, from 
vvliicli he anticipated an annual return of ten millions. 
Heavy as the tax was, and it amounted to ten per cent, 
on all incomes above £200 a year, the dogged resolution 
of the people to fight on was seen in the absence of all 
o])position to this proposal. What was of even greater 
im])orlanGe was to remove all chance of fresh danger from 
Ireland. Pitt’s temper was of too statesmanlike a mould 
to rest content with tlie mere suppression of insurrection 
or ivith the system of terrorism which for the moment 
lield the country down. His disgust at “ the bigoted 
fury of Irish Protestants ” had hacked Lord Cornw'allis 
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in checking the reprisals of his troops and of the Orange- 
men ; but the hideous cruelty which he was forced to 
witness brought about a firm resolve to put an end to 
the farce of “ Independence ” which left Ireland he] ] dess 
in such hands. The political necessity for a union of the 
two islands had been , brought home to every English 
statesman by the course of the Irish Parliament during 
the disputes over the Regency. While England repelled 
th.e claims of the Prince of Wales to the Regency as of 
right, the legislature of Ireland admitted them. As the 
only union left between the two peoples since tlie con- 
cession of legislative independence was their obedience 
to a common ruler, such an act might conceivably liavc 
ended in their entire severance ; and the sense of this 
danger secured a welcome in England for the proposal 
which Pitt made at the opening of 1799 to unite the two 
Parliaments. The opposition of the Irish boroughmongers 
was naturally stubborn and determined, and when the 
plan was introduced into the Parliament at Dublin, it 
was only saved from rejection by a single vote. But 
with men like these it was a sheer question of gold ; and 
their assent was bought with a million in money, and 
with a liberal distribution of pensions and p, , , p-es. Base 
and shameless as were such means, Pitt nlead 

that they were the only means by which tlu^^rfor the 
Union could have been passed. As the matter was finally 
arranged in June, 1800, one hundred Irish members be- 
came part of the House of Commons at Westminster, ami 
twenty-eight temporal with four spiritual peers, chosen 
for each Parliament by their fellows, took their seats in 
the House of Lords. Commerce between the two coun- 
tries was freed from all restrictions and every trading 
privilege of the one thrown open to the other, while 
taxation was proportionately distributed between the 
two peoples. 

While the Union was being pushed slowly forward, 
the struggle abroad was passing through strange vicissi- 
tudes. At the opening of 1799 the efforts of the new 
coalition \vei'e crowned, with success in every quarter. 
Though Naples had been turned into a Parthenopean 
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Republic at the close of the previous year, and the French 
snpreinacy extended over the whole peninsula, the descent 
of an Austrian army from the T3u-ol at the end of March, 
and a victory of the Russian and iVustrian forces at 
Oassano, compelled the French army to evacuate Southern 
Italy and Lombardy, while a fresh defeat at Novi (lung it 
back on the Maritime Alps- A campaign conducted witlr 
more varying success drove the armies which advanced 
into Germany back over the Rhine. In Switzerland 
however the stubborn energy of Masseiia enabled his 
soldiers to hold their ground against the combined attack 
of Russian and Austrian forces ; and the attempt of a 
united force of Russians and English to wrest Holland 
from its French masters was successful I}’- repulsed. 
Twelve of the thirty thousand men who formed- this army- 
consisted of English troops ; and Sir Ralph Abereroinby 
succeeded in landing at their head, in seizing what re- 
mained of the Dutch fleet at the Texel, and in holding 
General Brune at bay when he advanced with superior 
forces. But Abereroinby was superseded in his command 
by the Duke of York ; and in another month the new 
leader was glad to conclude a convention by which the 
safe withdrawal of his troops was secured. 

In the East however England was more successful. 
Even had Buonaparte not been baffled in his plans of a 
descent on Southern India from the basis of Egypt by the 
battle of the Nile, the^' would have been frustrated by 
the energy of Lord Wellesley. M^'^sore was invaded, its 
capital stormed, and Tippoo slain, before a French soldier 
could have been despatched to its aid. But foiled as were 
liis dreams of Indian conquest, the daring genius of the 
French general plunged into wilder projects. He con- 
ceived the design of the conquest of and of the 

creation of an army among its warlike mountain oers, 
“ With a hundred thousand men on the hanks of the 
Eupln-ates,” he said years afterwards, “ I might liave gone 
to Constantinople or India, I might have changed the face 
of the world.” Gaza was taken, Jaifa stormed, and ten 
thousand French soldiers advanced, under' their young 
gene.ral on Acre. Acre was the key of Syria, and its 
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reduction was tlie first step in. these iniinerise projects. 

Once possessed of Acre,” wrote Napoleon, “the array 
would have gone to Damascus and the Euphrates. The 
Christains of Syria, the Druses, the Armenians, would 
liave joined us. The provinces of the Ottoman Einpiro 
were ready for a change, and were only waiting lor a 
man.'’ But Acre was stubbornly held by tlie dhirks, the 
Fj'ench battering train was captured at sea by an English 
captain, Sir Sidney Smith, whose seamen aided in the 
defence of the place, and after a loss of three thousand 
men by sword and plague, the besiegers were forced to 
fall back upon Egypt. 

Egypt indeed was more than ever their own, for their 
army had now penetrated to the cataracts of the Nile, 
and a Turkish force which landed near Alexandra was 
cut to jneces Vjy Biionparte in the battle of Aboukir. But 
the news of defeat at home and the certainty that all 
wider hopes in the East were at an end, induced him only 
a month after his victory to leave his army. With a 
couple of frigates he set sail for France ; and his arrival 
in Paris was soon followed by a change in the govern- 
ment. The Directors were divided among themselves, 
while the disasters of their administration made them 
hateful to the country; and a revolution brought about 
by the soldiery on the 10th of November ])iit an end to 
their power. In tlie new system whieli followed tliree 
consuls took the place of the Directors : but the system 
only screened the government of a single man, for under 
the name of First Consul Buonaparte became in effect 
sole ruler of the country. .ITis energy at once changed 
the whole face of European affairs. The offers of peace 
which he made to England and Austria wore intended to 
do little more than to siiake the coalition, and gain breath- 
ing time for the organization of a new force which was 
gathering in secrecy at Dijon, while IMoreJin with the 
army of the Rhine pushed again along the Danube. The 
First Consul crossed the Saint Bernard with this army 
ill the spring of 1800, and on the 14th of June a victory 
at Marengo left the Austrian army, which had just' suc- 
ceeded in reducing Genoa, helpless in his hands. It was 
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by the snrrenrier of all Lombardy to t]ie Oglio that the 
defeated general obtained an armistice for his troops ; 
and a similar truce arrested the nmrcli of Moreau, who 
had captured Munich and was pushing on to VicMina. 
Tile armistice only added to the difficulties of Buona- 
parte’s opponents, for Bussia, as anxious not to establish 
a. Oerinan supremacy as she' laid been to weaken the 
siijireinacy of France, had withdrawn I’roin the contest as 
soon as the coalition seemed to be successful ; and Austria 
was only held back from peace by her acceptance of 
English subsidies. But though she fought on, the re- 
sumption of the war in the autumn failed to reverse the 
fortune of arms. The Austrians were driven back on 
Vienna ; and on the second of December Moreau crushed, 
their army on the Iser in the victory of Hohenlinden, 
But the aim of the First Consul was only to wrest peace 
from his enemies by these triumphs ; while the expira- 
tion of her engagements with England left his opponent 
free to lay down her arms. In February, 1801, therefore 
the Continent War was brought suddenly to aa end by 
the Peace of Luneville. 


CHAPTER y. 


ENGLAND AND NAPOLEON* 

1801 — 1815 . 

The treaty of Luneville was of far greater import 
than the treaties which had ended the struggle of the 
first coalition. It was in ejSFect the close of the attack 
which revolutionary France had directed against the 
Continental powers. With, it expired the outer energy 
of the Revolution, as its inner energy expired with the 
elevation of Buonaparte to the First Consulate. The 
change that the French onset had wroiiglit in the aspect of 
Europe had no doubt been great. In the nine years 
which had passed since the earlier league of the powers 
against her, France had won all and more than all that 
the ambition of her older statesmen had ever aimed at. 
She had absorbed the Netherlands. She was practically 
mistress of Holland, Switzerland, and Piedmont, whose 
dependent republics covered her frontier ; while slie had 
revived that union with Spain which had ialleri for a 
time with the B'amily Compact of the House of Bourbon. 
But in spite of this growth the dread of French aggres- 
sion was far less keenly felt by her neighbor states than 
in the early years of the war. What they had dreaded 
then was not so much the political reconstruction of 
Europe as the revolutionary enthusiasm wliicli would 
have pushed this political reoonstiuiction into a social re- 
volution, But at the opening of the jiinetoenth century 
the enthusiasm of France had faded away. She was 
again Christian. She was again practically monarchical. 
What her neighbors saw in her after all these years of 
change was little more |]han the old France with a wide.r 
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froiitiei'j ni](l now that they could look upon toostj years 
as a whole, it was clear that much of this widening ol; 
her borders was only a lair counterbalance for the 
widened borders of the states around her. If France 
had grown great, other powers had grown in greatness 
too. Jf France had pushed her frontier to the Rhine and 
established dependencies across the Rhone and the Alps, 
Russia during tlie same period had annexed the bulk of 
Poland, and the two great German powers had enlarged 
themselves both to the east and the wmst. The Empire 
had practically ceased to be; but its ruin had given fresh 
extension and compactness to the states which had 
profited by it. Tlie cessions of Prussia had been small 
beside her gains. The losses of Austria had been more 
than counterbalanced in Italy by her acquisition of Venice, 
and far more than counterbalanced by secularizations and 
annexations within Germany itself. 

Although therefore the old Europe and its balance of 
power had passed away, the new Europe whicli had taken 
its place presented a. balance of power which miglit be 
regarded as even more effective ; and the peace of Lune- 
ville was in reality the recognition on both sides of a 
European settlement on the basis of such a balance. But 
in the mind of Buonaparte it was far more than this. It 
was the first step in an entire reversal of the policy which 
Revolutionary France had pursued in her dealings with 
the world. It was a return to the older policy of the 
French raonarcliy. Under the guidance of the revolu- 
tionists France liad striven for supremacy among the states 
of Europe. But for sucli a supremacy tlie First Consul 
cared comparatively little. What he cared for was wliat 
(Tioiseul and the statesmen wlio followed him cared for, 
the vsuj)remsicy of the w’-orld. And he saw that with 
every year of wtir on the Continent such a supremac^^ 
grew more distant than ever. The very victories of 
France indeed were playing into the hands of England. 
Amidst all the triumphs of the revolutionary war the 
grow'th of the British Empire had been steady and cease- 
less. She was more than ever mistress of the sea. The 
mastery of Holland by the French had only ended in the 
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removal of one of the obstacles to hiioli a niasteiy bj the 
ruin of the Dutch navy, and the iriiiisfer of the rich 
Dutch colonies to the British crown. Diie winning of 
Egypt had but spurred her to crusli tiuj only Mussulman 
power that could avert her rule over southern India. 
But her g'ro’wth was more than a merely territorial 
growth. She Avas turning lier comma, nd of the seas to a 
practical account. Not only was slie monopolizing the 
carrying trade of the European nations, but the sudden 
uprush of her industries was making licr the Avorkshop 
as Avell as the market of the world. From the first tlie 
mind of Buonaparte had been sat on a struggle Avith 
this growing Avorld-poAver. Even amidst his earliest vic- 
tories he had dreamed of wresting from England her do- 
minion in the East ; and if his Egyptian expedition had 
done notliing for India, it had secured in Egypt itself 
a stepping-stone for further efforts. Bui noAV that France 
Avas wholly at his disposal, the First Consul resolved to 
free his hands from the strife Avith the Continent, and to 
enter on that struggle with Britain which was hence- 
forth to be the task of his life. 

The significance then of the Peace of Luneville lay in 
this, not only that it Avas the close of tlie earlier revolu- 
tionary struggle for supremacy in Euroj)e, the abandon- 
ment by France of her effort to “ liberate the peoples,” 
to force new institutions on the nations about her by 
sheer dint of arms; but that it marked the concentration 
of all her energies on a struggle Avith Britain for the su- 
premacy of the Avorld. FCr England herself the event 
wliich accompanied it, the sudden Avilhdrawal of Wil- 
liam Pitt from office AAdiich took place in the very month 
of the treaty, was hardly less significant. To men of 
our day the later position of William Pitt seems one of 
almost tragic irony. An economist heaping uj) millions 
of debt, a Peace Minister dragged into tlie costliest of 
Avars, he is the very type of the baffled statesmam ; and 
the passionate loyalty Avith Avhich England clung' to him 
through the revolutionary struggle is one of the least 
intelligible passages of our history. But if England 
clung to Pitt through these years of gloom, it AA^as because 
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them .more than ever she saw in him her own representa- 
tivc. His strength had lain throughout in his reflection 
of public opinion : and public opinion saw itself re- 
flected in him still. At the outset of his career the set 
oi; opinion had Ijeeu towards a larger and a more popular 
policy tlian of old. New lacilities of communication, 
new industrial energy, and a quick accunmlation of 
wealth, as well as the ’social changes which folio wed hard 
on these economical changes, all pointed forward to po- 
litical progress, to an adaptation of our institutions to 
the varied''conditions of the time. Tlie nation was quiv- 
ering with a new sense of life; and it faced eagerly 
questions of religion, of philanthropy, of education, of 
trade, as one after another they presented themselves be- 
fore it. Above all it clung to the young minister whose 
ideas were its own, who alien as his temper seemed from 
that of an innovator, came boldly to the front with pro- 
jects for a new Parliament, a new fl nance, a new inter- 
national policy, a new^ imperial policy, a new humanita- 
rian policy. It was this oneness of Pitt’s temper wdtli 
the temper of the men he ruled that made him sympathize, 
in spite of the alarm of the court, with the first move- 
ments of the revolution in France, and deal fairly, if 
coldly, with its after-course. It was this that gave him 
strength to hold out so long against a struggle with it. 

•But as the alarm deepened, as the nation saw its social, 
political, and religious traditions alike threatened, the 
bulk of Englishmen swung round into an attitude of 
fierce resistance. The craving for self-preservation 
Imshedfill other cravings. What men looked for in Pitt 
.now W'as not the economist or the reformer, but the son of 
Cfliatham, the heir of his father’s courage, of his father’s 
fiiith in tlie greatness of England. And what they looked 
for they found. Pitt was no born AVar Minister ; he had 
none oi' the genius that commands victory, or of the pas- 
sionate enthusiasm that rouses a nation to great deeds of 
arms. Rut he had faith in England. Even when she 
stood alone against the world he never despaired. Read- 
ing him, as we read him now, we see the sickness and 
the gloom of his inner soul ; but no sign betrayed it to 
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the world. As the tempest gathered about them, men 
looked with trust that deepened into awe on the stately 
figure that embodied their faith in England’s fortunes, 
and huddled in the darkness round “the pilot that 
weathered the storm.” But there were deeper and less 
conscious grounds for their trust in him. Pitt reflected 
far more than the nation’s .resolve. He reflecsled the 
waverings and inconsistencies of its political temper in a 
way that no other man did. In the general swing round 
to an attitude of resistance, the impulse of progress liad 
come utterly to an end. Men doubted of the truth of 
principles that seemed to have brought about the horrors 
of the Revolution. They listened to Burke as he built 
up his theory of political iminohility on the basis of an 
absolute perfection in the constitution of things as they 
were. But even in this moment of reaction thej'' still 
clung unconsciously to a belief in something better, to a 
truwst that progress would again be possible, and to the 
man who reflected their trust. Like them, Pitt could 
understand little of the scene about him, that seething 
ocean of European change where states vanished like 
dreams, and the very elements of social life seemed to 
melt in a mist ; his mind, like theirs, was baffled with 
doubt and darkness, with the seeming suicide of freedom, 
the seeming triumph of violence and wrong. But baffled 
and bewildered as he was, he never ceased to believe in 
liberty, or to hope that the work of reform which he had 
begun might yet be carried into effect. 

It was as the representative of this temper of the peo- 
ple at large, of its mingled mood of terror at the new de- 
velopments of freedom, and yet of faith in froodom itself, 
of its dread of progress and yet its hope of a time when 
a larger national life should again become possible, that 
Pitt bad gathered the nation round him from the opening 
of the war. Much indeed of the seeming weakness and 
uncertainty of his statesmanship throughout the struggle 
sprang from the fidelity, with which he reflected tliis 
double aspect of national opinion. He has been blamed 
for fighting the French Revolutio33 at all, as he has been 
blamed for not entering on an. anti-revolutionary crusade. 
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But Ills temper was that of the nation as a whole. He 
shrank from the fanaticism of Burke as he shrank from 
the fanaticism of Tom Paine: his aim was not to crush 
France or the Revolution, but to bring the struggle with 
them to such an end as might enable England to return 
in safety to the work of progress which the struggle had 
interrupted. And it was this that gave significaijce to 
his fall. It was a sign that the time had come w-hen the 
national union w^hicli Pitt embodied must dissolve wuih 
the disappearance of the force that created it; ivlieh 
resistance had done its work, and the arrest of all national 
movement had come to an end with the attitude of mere 
resistance from which it sprang ; when in face of a new 
France and a new French policy England could again 
return to her normal political life, and the impulses to- 
wards progress wdiich had received so severe a check in 
1792 could again flow in their older channels. In such 
a return Pitt himself took the lead ; and his proposal of 
Catholic emancipation wms as significant of a new' ®ra of 
English life as the Peace of Luneville was significant of 
a new settlement of Eurojje. 

In Pitt’s mind the Union which he brought about in 
1800 wms more than a mere measure for the security of 
the one island ; it w'as a first step in the regenei-ation of 
the other. The legislative connexion of tlie two countries 
was only part of the plan which he had conceived for tlm 
conciliation of Ireland. With the conclusion o f the Un ion 
indeed, liis projects of free trade between the two coun- 
tries, projects which had been defeated a few years back 
by the folly of the Irish Parliament, came quietly into 
play ; and in spite of insufficient capital and social dis- 
turbance the growth of the trade, shipping, and manu- 
factures of Ireland has gone on without a check from 
that time to this. The change which brought Irehmd 
directly under the common Parliament was followed too 
by a gradual revision of its oppressive laws and an amend- 
ment in their administration ; while taxation was iighl- 
ened and a faint beginning made of public instruction. 
But in Pitt’s mind the great means of conciliation was 
the coueesBion of religious equality. In proposing to 
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tlie Engiiyli Parliament tlie imion of the two coiintrieB 
lie pointed out that when thus joined to a Protestant 
country like England all danger of a Catholic supremacy 
in Ireland, even should Catholic disaliilities ])e removed,, 
would he practically at an end. lii such a case, he sug- 
gested that “• an efrectual and adequate provision for tin? 
Catholic chirgy ” would be a security for their loyalty. 
Ills words gave strengtli to the hopes of Catholic Eman- 
cipation,” as the removal of what reiuiiined of the civil 
disabilities of Catholics was called, which were held out 
by his agent, Lord Castlereagh, in Ireland itself as a 
means of hindering any opposition to the i)rojeet of Union 
on the part of the Catholics. It was agreed on all sides 
that their opposition would have secured its defeat ; and 
the absence of such a Catholic opposition showed the new 
trust in Pitt which was awakened by the hints of Lord 
Castlereagh. The trust had good grounds to go on. 
After the passing of the bill Pitt prepared to lay before 
his Cabinet a measure which would have raised not only 
the Irish Catholic but the Irish Dissenter to a perfect 
equality of civil rights. He proposed to remove all re- 
ligious tests which limited the exercise of the iTanchi.se, 
or which were required for admission to Parliament, the 
magistracy, the bai% municipal offices, or posts in the army 
or the service of the State. An oath of allegiance and 
cf fidelity to the Constitution was substituted for the 
Sacramental test; while the loyalty of the Catholic and 
Dissenting clergy was secured by a grant of some provi- 
sion to both on the part of the State. To win over the 
Ejnscopal Church- to such an equality measures were 
added for strengthening its modes of discipline, as well 
as for increasing the stipends of its poorer mijriste.rs, 
while a commutation of tithes was planned as a means of 
removing a constant source of quarrel between the Prot- 
estant clergy and the Irish people. 

But the scheme was too large and statesmanlike to se- 
cure the immediate assent of the Cabinet; and before 
that assent could be won or the plan laid with .full min- 
isterial sanction before the King, it was communicated 
through the treachery of the Chancellor, Lord Lough- 
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l)oroii':i']i, to George the Third “I count any in&n lay 
personal enemy,” George broke out angrily to Dundas, 
“ who proposes any such measure.” Pitt answered this 
oiiibnrst by submitting his whole plan to the King. 

Tlie jiolitioal circumstances under whicli the exclusive 
laws originated,” he wrote, “arising cither from the con- 
ilici.ing power of hostile and nearly balanced sects, from 
tile apprehension of a Popish Queen as successor, a dis- 
puted succession and a foreign pretender, a division in 
Europe between Catholic and Protestant Powers, are no 
longer applicable to the present state of things.” But 
argument was wasted upon George the Third. In spite 
of the decision of the lawyers whom he consulted, the 
King declared himself hound by bis Coronation Oath to 
maintain the tests ; and his obstinacy -was only strength- 
ened by a knowledge that such a refVisal must drive Pitt 
from office, George was weary of his minister’s siiprein- 
ac3^ He was longing for servants Avho would leave 
him more than a show of power, and he chose his ground 
for a struggle with all the cunning of his earlier years. 
It was by his command of public opinion that Pitt had 
been able to force his measures on the King. But in 
the cpiestion of Catholic Emancipation George knew that 
opinion was not with his minister, hut with himself. On 
this point his bigotry was at one with the bigotry of the 
bulk of his subjects, as well as with their political dis- 
trust of Catholics and Irishmen. He persisted tiiereforc 
in Ins refusal ; and it was followed by the event he fore- 
saw. In February, 1801, at the moment of the Peace of 
L line ville, William Pitt resigned his office into the hands 
of the King. 

It was with a sense of relief that George found himself 
freed from the great minister whose temper was so alien 
f]-om his own. But it uoas with a yet greater sense of 
relief tliat he saw him followed into retirement not only 
by Lo]‘d Grenville, but hj nearly all the more liberal 
section of the ministry, hy men like W.yridham and T^ord 
Spenser, the representatives of the “ Old Whigs ” who 
had joined Pitt on the disruption of their party through 
the French llcvolutiou. Such a union indeed could 
VoL. IV.--22 ■ ' . . 
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hardly have lasted much longer. The terror whiidi had 
so long held these Whigs in their alliance with the Tories 
who formed the bulk of, the adiiiiiiistration w'us now a,t 
ail end ; and we have already seen their ]>rossure for a, 
more liberal policy in the action of Lord Flt^wdlliiun ii,s 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. But the question of Emaii - 
cipation finally brought about a restoration of the natural 
position of parties ; and from this moment the old Wliigs, 
who accepted Lord Grenville as their head, fell into alli- 
ance rvith the more revolutionary Whigs who had remain ed 
faithful to Fox. The Whig party thus became again a 
powerful element in English politics, while in face of 
the reunited Whigs stood the Tories, relieved like them- 
selves from the burden of an alliance which grew hourly 
more distasteful. The bulk of the old Ministry returned 
in a few days to office with Mr. Addington at their head, 
and his administration received tlie support of the wliole 
Tory party in Parliament. 

Without the walls of Parliament however the nation 
looked on such a change with dismay. Addington wavS 
regarded as a weak and nai,Tow’--minded man ; and the 
favor with which the King welcomed him was due to a 
consciousness of their common bigotiy. Of Lord Hawkes- 
bury, who succeeded Lord Grenville in the conduct 
of foreign affairs, nothing was known outside the House 
of Commons. It was with anxiety that England found 
itself guided by men like these at a time wheii every 
hour brought darker news. The scarcity of bread was 
mounting to a famine. Taxes were raised anew, and 
yet the loan for the year amounted to live and twenty 
millions. The country stood utterly alone ; while the 
peace of Luneville secured France from all hostility on 
the Continent. And it was soon plain that this peace 
was only the first step in a new policy on the ytart of 
the First Consul, What he had done was free his 
hands for a decisive conlliot with Britain itselt', both Jis 
a world-power and as a centre of wealth. Jhiglaiid was 
at once the carrier of European commerce and the work- 
shop of European manufactures. While her mines, her 
looms, her steam-engines, were giving her almost a mon- 
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opoly of industrial production, her merchant ships suf- 
ficed not only to spread her . own products through the 
world, but to carry to every part of it the products of 
others countries. Though the war had already told on 
bolii those sonives of wealth, it was far from having told 
it had long closed France indeed to English 
(ixp(U'ts, while the waste, of wealth in so wide a strife liad 
lessened the buying power of Europe at large. But in 
Europe the loss was to some extent made up for the mo- 
ment by the artificial demand for supplies which war 
creates ; the home market still sufficed to absorb a 
vast quantity of manufactures ; and America, which was 
fast growing into the most important of English cus- 
tomers, remained unaffected by the struggle. Industry 
bad thus suffered but little loss, while commerce believed 
itself to have greatly gained. All rivals save one had in 
fact been swept from the sea; the carrying trade of 
France and .Holland alike had been transferred to the 
British flag, and the conquest of their wealthier settle- 
ments had thrown into British hands the whole colonial 
trade of the wor 

To strike at E ..gland’s wealth had been among the 
projects of the Diicctory : it was now the. dream of the 
First Oonsnl, It was in vain for England to produce, if 
he shut her out of every market. Her earrying-ti-ade 
must be annihilated if lie closed every port against her 
ships. It was this gigantic project of a “ Cop^'^nental 
System ” that revealed itself as soon as Buo^ U'te be- 
came finally master of France. From Fraiice>c<olf and 
its (hipendencies In .Holland and the Netherlands Eng- 
lisli trade was already excluded. But Italy a.lso was 
sliut against her after tlie Peace of Luuevillo, and Spain 
not only closed her own ports but forced Ihirfcugal to 
lu'cak witli her English ally. In the Baltic Buonaparte 
was more aci.ivc than even in the Mediterranean. In a 
treaty with America, wliich was destined to bring this 
}>ower also in the end into his great attack, he iuuf form- 
ally recognized the rights of neutral vessels which .Eng-' 
land ivas hourly disputing ; and in her disregard of them 
ho not only saw the means of bringing the northe,rn 
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powers into his system of exclusion, hut of drawing 
on their resources fora yet more decisive blow. He 
was set upon challenging not only England’s \vealtl! 
luit her world-empire; and his failure in Egypt had 
taught him that the first condition of success in siu^h 
au Giitorprise was to wrest from her her connnaiid 
of the seas. The only means of doing this lay in a com- 
1>ination of naval powers ; and the earlier efforts of 
France had left but one naval combination for Buona- 
parte to try. The Directory had been a-ble to assail 
England at sea by the joint action of the French fleet 
with those of Holland and of Spain. But the Spanish 
navy had been crippled by the battle of Cape St. Vincent, 
and’ the Dutch fleet desB’oyed in the victory of Camper- 
down. The only powers which now possessed naval re- 
sources were the powers of the Noi’th. The fleets of 
Denmark, Sweden, and Russia numbered forty sail of 
the line, and they'- had been untouched by the strife. 
Both the Scandinavian states resented the severity with 
which Britain enforced that right of search winch had. 
brought about their armed neutrality at the close of the 
American w'ar ; while Denmark was besides an old ally^ 
of France, and her sympathies were still believed to be 
French. The First Consul therefore had little trouble 
in enlisting them in a league of neutrals, wliich. was in 
effect a declaration of war against England, and which 
Prussia as before showed herself ready’- to join. 

Russia indeed se<nnGd harder to gain. Siuce Paul's n,c- 
cession she had been the moving s])irit in the confedciracy 
which had only been broken up by tlic victory of Ma- 
rengo. But the spirit of revolutionary aggression whic-.h 
had nominally’- roused Paul to action, had, as the Czar 
believed, been again hushed by’- the First Consul. Buona- 
parte had yielded to his remonstrances in preserving the 
independence of Naples and Sardinia; and. with Italian 
subtlety he now turned the faith in Frencli moderation 
which these concessions created in the mind of Pa,ul into 
a dread of the ambition of England and a jealousy of her 
sovereignty of the seas. But his efforts would have 
been in -^'ain had they not fallen in with the general our- 
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rent of Russian policy. From tlie first outbreak of the 
Revolutionary struggle Russia, as we have seen, bad 
taken advantage of the strife among the ^^’'estern nations 
to push forward her own projects in the East. Catharine 
had aimed at absorbing Roland, and at becoming the inis- 
Iress of European Turkey. In the fh’st she had been 
successful, but the second still remained unaccomplished 
when her empire passed to her son. For a time Paul 
had been diverted from the task by the turn of affairs 
in Western Europe, where the victories of the French 
Republic threatened an utter overthrow of the powers 
opposed to it, which would have foiled the plans of 
Russia by bringing about a European union that must 
have paralyzed her advance. The Czar therefoi’e acted 
strictly in the spirit of Catharine’s policy wlien he stepped 
in again to feed the strife by j-aising the combatants 
to a new equality, and when he withdrew his armies at 
tlie very moment that this was done. Rut successful as 
liis diversion had been, Paul saw that one obstacle re- 
mained in the way of his projects upon Turkey. Pitt 
had never hidden his opposition to the Russian plans. 
His whole policy at tlie outbreak of tlie Revolution had 
been guided by a desperate hope of binding the powers 
again together to prevent the ruin of Poland, or of hin- 
dering it by a league of England and France alone. 
Foiled as be had been in these efforts, he was even more 
resolute to clieck the advance of Russia on Constantino- 
ple. Already her growing empire in India was telling 
on the Europcuin policy of England; and the security of 
Egypt, of Syria, of Turkey at large, was getting deemed 
to be essential to the maintenance of her coiumniiieation 
with her great dependency. The French descent on 
hlgypt, the attack on Syria, liad bound Britain and Tur- 
key together; and Paul saw that an attack on the one 
would bring him a fresh opponent In the other. 

It was to cluick the action of Britain in the East that 
the Czar now turned, to the French. Consul, and, seconded 
his ('fforts for the formation of a naval confederacy in 
the hfortli, while his minister, Rostopohin, planned a dr 
vision of the Turkish Empire in Europe between Russhs, 
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and lier allies. Austria was to be satisfied with the 
western provinces oi; the Balkan pei^insiila ; liussia 
gained Moldavia, Bulgaria, and Koumeliaars far as (loii” 
sfcantinople ; while Greece fell to the lot of France, wliose 
troops wore already on the Italian shores, at a day’s sail 
from the Illyrian coast. A squabble over Malta, whioh 
had been blockaded since its capture by .Buonaparte, and 
which surrendered at last to a British licet, but wliose^ 
possession the Czar claimed as his own on the g'roniitl of 
an aileg’ed election as Grand Master of the Order of St. 
John, served as a pretext fora quarrel with Eiigdand ; 
and at the close of 1800 Paul openly prepared for liostili- 
ties. Ill October he announced an armed neutrality; 
in December he seized three hundred English vessels in 
his ports, and sequestrated all English goods found in 
his Empire. The Danes, ivho throughout the year had 
been struggling to evade tbc British right of search, at 
once joined this neutral league, and ivcre followed by 
Sweden in their course. It was plain that, as soon as 
the spring of 1801 opened the Baltic, the Beets of the 
three Powers would act in jiractical union witli those of 
Prance and Spain. But the command of the seas which 
such a union threatened was a matter for England of 
life and death, for at this very moment the Peace of 
Luneville left Buonaparte without a foe on the Conti- 
nent, and able to dealas he would with the whole military 
resources of Prance. Once master of the Ciiainud he 
could throw a force on the southern coast of England 
which she liad no means of meeting in the field. But 
dexterous as the combination was, it was shattered at a 
blow. On the first of April, 1801, a British fleet of 
eighteen men-of-war forced the passage of the Belt, ap- 
peared before Copenhagen, and at once attacked the city 
and its fleet. In spite of a brave resistance fvom the 
Danish batteries and gunboats six Danish ships svevQ 
taken, -and the Crown Prince was forced to conchido an 
armistice which enabled the English ships to enter the 
Baltic, where the Russian fleet was still detained hy 
the ice. '.But their work . -was 'really over. The seizure 
of English goods and the declaration of war had bitterly 
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irritated tlie Russian nobles, whose sole outlet for the 
sale of the produce of their vast estates was thus closed 
to tlioju ; and on the twenty-fourth of March, nine days 
b(ifore the battle of Copenhagen, Raul fell in a raidiiigiit 
attack by conspirators in his own palace. With .Paul 
fell the Confede.rae3'- of the North. The polic}’' of liis 
successor, the Czar Alexander, was far more in unison 
with the general feeling of his subjects ; in June a Con- 
vention between England and Russia settled the vexed 
(jiiestious of the right of search and contraband of waiV 
and this Convention was accej)ted by Sweden and Den- 
mark. ■ 

The First Consul’s disapi^ointment was keen; but he ] 
saw clearly that with this dissolution of the Northern 
alliance the war came virtually to an end. He no longer 
had any means of attacking liritain save by the efforts 
of France itself, and even with the aid of Holland and 
Spain France was at this moment helpless before the su- 
premacy of England at sea. On the other hand the con- 
tinuance of the struggle would give triumph after triximph 
to his foes. One such blow had already fallen. Even 
in the midst of his immense schemes against Britain at 
home, Buonaparte had not abandoned the hope of attacks 
ing her in India. Egypt was needful to such a sclieme ; 
and iTom the first moment of his power lie strained every 
nerve to retain Egypt in the hands of Prance. Meiioii, 
who commanded there, was ordered to hold thecoantry ; 
an expedition was fitted out in the Spanish ports for its 
relief ; and light vessels were hurried from the Italian 
coast with arms and supplies. .But at the very moment 
of the attack on Copenhagen, a stroke as cjffectivo 
wrecked his project in the East. England had not for-, 
gotten the danger to her dependency ; ever since Biiona- 
part(fs expedition her fleet had blockaded Malta, the is- 
land fortress whose possession gave France a first step- 
piiig-stone in any enterprise against it; and the sni-remhu 
of lilalta left her unquestioned mistress of the Mediten 
raiiean. From Malta she now turned to Egypt itself. 
Triumphant as England had been at sea since tlie open- 
ing of the war, her soldiers .had proved no match for the 
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frencli on land. Two expeditions had been scMii against 
Holland, and ( 3 acii had ended in a disastrous retreat. But 
at this moment England re-appearcd us a military powei’. 
In March, 1801, a force of 15,000 men under (hmeral 
Abercrombie anchored in Aboukir Bay. l)t>ser!(!d UvS 
they were by Buonaparte, the Krench bad firmly niain- 
tained their hold on Egypt. They had supiiressed a re- 
volt at Cairo, driven back Turkisli invaders in a fresh 
victory, and by native levies and reinforcements raised 
tire number of tlieir troops to 30,000 men. But their 
army was foolishly scattered, and Abercrombie was able 
to force a landing five days after his arrival on the coast. 
The French however rapidly concentrated ; and on tlic 
21st of March their general attacked the English aaniy 
on the ground it had won with a force equal to its own. 
The battle was a stubborn one, and Abercrombie fell 
mortally wounded ere its close ; but after six hours’ fight- 
ing the French drew off with heavy h^ss ; and their re- 
treat was followed by the investment of Alexandria and 
Cairo, into wdiich Meiiou had witlidrawn liis army. All 
hope however was over. Five thousand 'i’urks, with a 
fresh division from England and India, reinfoi'ccd thebe- 
siegers ; and at the close of June the capitulation of the 
13, 000 soldiers who remained closed the French rule over 
Egypt. 

Bitter as was the anger with which the First Consul 
received the news of tliis surrender, it only strengthened 
his resolve to suspend a war, of which Britain only could 
now reap the fruits, and whose continuance might in the 
present temper of Russia and its Czar disturb that peace 
of the Continent on wdiich all his plans against England 
rested. It was to give time for such an organizalion ot 
France and its resources as might enable him to re-open 
the struggle with other cliances of success that the First 
Consul opened negotiations for peace at the close of 180;i . 
His offers were at once met by the English Government. 
In the actual settlement of the Continent indeed England 
>saw only an imperfect balance to the power of France, 
but it had no means of disputing the settlement, as France 
had no means of disturbing its supreniaf3y at sea, H 
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Buonaparte wished to husband his resources for a new 
attack ail but the wilder Tories were willing to iiusband 
the resources of England for the more favorable oppor> 
iunitv of renewing it wliich would come with a revival 
of Ei'iropean energy. With siicjh a temper on both sides 
tJie conclusion of peace became easy ; and the negotia- 
tions wliich went on tlirough the winter between Eng- 
land and the three allied Powers of Franco, Spain, and 
the Dutch, brought about in March, 1802, the peace of 
Amiens. The terms of the Peace were necessarily simple ; 
for as England had no claim to interfere with the settle- 
ment of the Continent, wliich had been brought about 
by tlie treaties of its powers with the French Republic, 
ail that remained for her was to provide that the settle- 
ment should be a substantial one by a pledge on the 
part of France to withdraw its forces from. Southern 
Italy, and to leave to themselves the Republics it had 
set up along its border in Holland, Switzerland, and 
Piedmont. In exchange for this pledge England recog- 
nized the French government, restored all the colonies 
which they had lost, save Ceylon and Trinidad, to Fraiice 
and its allies, acknowledged the Ionian Islands as a free 
republic and engaged to restore Malta within three 
months to its old masters, the Knights of St. John. 

There was a general sense of relief at the close of so 
long a struggle : and for a moment the bitter hatred 
whicli England had cherislicd against Prance seemed to 
give place to more friendly feelings. The new French 
ainliassador was drawn in triumph on his arrival through 
the streets of London ; and thousands of Englislmion 
crossed the Channel to visit a country which had con- 
(piered the world, and to gaze oti the yoniig general who 
after wonderful victories had given a yet more wonderful 
peace to Europe. But amidst all the glare of success, 
siu-ewd. observers saw the dangers that lay in the teinp(,*r 
of the First Consul. Whatever had been the errors of 
the French Revolutionists, even their worst attacks on 
the independence of the nations around them ha<l Ixam 
veiled by a vague notion of freeing the peoples whom 
they invaded from the yoke of their rulers. But the 
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aim of Buouaparte was simply that of a^viilgar oonqiioror. 
Ho was resolute to be master of the Western world, and 
310 notions of popular freedom or sense of national rii^'ht 
inlei'fered with his resolve. The means at Itis coimnand 
for ciirrying' out siicli a design wtu-e immense. 'Flai po- 
litical life of the Kevolntion had been cut short by liis 
military despotism, but the new social vigor wliich iho^ 
Revolution laid given to France through the abolilion of 
privileges and. the creation of a new middle class on llu^ 
ruins of the clergy and the nobles still lived on ; and 
while the dissensions which tore the country asunder 
were hushed by the policy, of the First Consul, by bis 
restoration of the Church as a religious power, his i-ecall 
of the exiles, and the economy and wise administration 
that distinguished his rule, the centralized system of gov- 
ern 3nent that had been bequeathed by the Monai'chy to 
the Revolution and by tlic Revolution to Buonaparte 
enabled him easily to seize the national- vigor for the 
profit of his own de.spotisin. 033 tlie other hand, the 
exhaustion of the brilliant hopes raised by the Revolution, 
the craving for public order, the military enthusiasm and 
the impulse of a new glory given by the wonderful vic- 
tories France had won, made a Tyranny possible ; and 
in the hands of Buonaparte this tyranny was supported 
by a secret police, by the suppression of the press and of 
all freedom of opinion, and above all by the iron will and 
immense ability of the First Consul himself. 

Once clio.sen Consul for life, he felt himself secui-e at 
home, and turned restlessly to the work of ontei- aggi'cs- 
sion. The jiledges given at Amiens were set asides '.rhc 
republics estaWished on the bordci’s of France -were 
bru3iglit into mere dependence on his wulL Piedmont 
and Pai-ma wei-e actually aujiexcd to .Fnmce ; and' a 
French army occupied Switzerland. ''Rhe temperaie 
pi'otests of the English Goveiaunent wens answertal by 
demands for the expulsion of the FrcTudi exiles who laid 
been living in England ever since the .Revolution, and for 
its surrender of Malta, which was retained till some secu- 
rity could be dev.ised against- a fresh seizure of th (3 island 
by the French fleet. Meanwhile huge armaments were 
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prqjaring in tlie French ports ; and a new activity was 
seen in those of Spain. .Not .for a moment iii(lee(i lia.'! 
Ihionaparto relincpiislied his design of attacking Britain, 
-Me Inui jnade peace because peace wonld serve liis pur- 
pos(% both in strengthening the tranquillity of tin; Cunti- 
nenl,, whicli was essential to his success in any carnpiiign 
across the Channel, and in giving him time to replace by 
a new combination the maritime schemes which had 
broken down. .Beaten as it. had been, the Spanish llect 
was still powerful ; and a union with the French fleet 
which the First Consul was forming might still enable it 
to dispute the command of the sea. All that he wished 
for was time; and time was what the Peace gave him. 
But delay was as dangerous to England, now that it dis- 
cerned his plans, as it was profitable to France; and in 
May, 1803, the British government anticipated his attack 
by a declaration of war. 

The breach only quickened Buonaparte’s resolve to afe 
tack his enemy at home. The difficulties in his way be 
set contemptuously aside ; “ Fifteen millions of peopley . 
he said, in allusion to the disproportion between the pop- 
ulation of England and France, must give way to forty 
millions ;” and the invasion was planned on a gigantic 
scale. A camp of one hundred thousand men was formed 
at Boulogne, and a host of flat-bottomed boats gatbered 
for their conveyance across the Cliannel. I’he peril of 
the nation forced Addington from office and recalled Pitt 
to pf)wer. ITis bealtli was br(.<keii. and as the daj's went, 
by bis appearance ])Ocam{3 so baggaril and depressed that 
it was ])!ain <lca.th was drawing near. But dying as be 
really was. the nation clung to him with all its old faith. 

I fe was still the representative of national union ; and 
he proposed to include Fox and the loading Whigs in Ids 
now ministry, but be \vas foiled by the bigotry of the 
.King ; and the refusal of Lord (Trenville and of Wymlhaiu 
to take office w'itbout Fox, as well as tlie loss of Ins post 
at a, litter time by his ablest supporter, Duudas, left him 
almost alone. But lonely as he Avas, lie faced difficulty 
and danger with the same couritge as of old. The inva- 
sion seemed imminent when Buonaparte, who now as- 

It 
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suniecl the title of the Emperor Napoleon, appeared in 
tlio camp at Boulogne. A slight experience however 
hliow(d liira the futility of his scheme for ero.vdng the 
(Siiannel in. open boats in the teeth o,f English ,ineu-of ■ 
war ; and he turned to fresh plans of securing its passagnp 
‘‘Let ns 1)0 masters of the Channel for six hours,” Ik; is 
reported to have said, “and we are masters of the world.” 
A skilfnlly combined plan, by which tlie {.Jrii.ish licet 
would have been divided while the whole French navy 
was concentrated in the Channel, was delayed by the 
death of the admiral destined to execute it. But the al- 
liance with Spain jdaced the Spanish fleet at Napoleon’s 
disposal, and in 1805 he planned its union with that of 
France, the crushing of the squadron which blocked the 
ports of the Channel before the English ships wliich were 
watching the Spanish armament could come to its support, 
and a crossing of the vast armament thus protected to 
the English shore. 

Though three hundred thousand volunteers mustered 
in England to meet the coming attack, such a force would 
have offered but small hindrance to the veterans of the 
Grand Army, had they once crossed the Chamiel. But 
Pitt had already found them work elsewhere. Xt was 
not merely the danger of Britain, and the sense that with- 
out this counterpoise they would bo helpless before the 
new French Empire that roused the alarm of the Conti- 
nental powers; They had been scared by Napoleon’s 
course of aggression since the settlement at Lunevillo, 
and his annexation of Genoa brought their alarm to a 
head, Pitt’s offer o,r subsidies removed the last obstacle 
in the way of a league ; and Russia, Austria, and Sweden 
Joined in an alliance to wrest Italy and the Low Countries 
from the grasp of the Pi'cncli Emperor, Napoleon mean- 
while swept the sea in vain for a glimpse of the great ar- 
mament whose assembly in the Channel ho Iiad so skil- 
fully planned. Admiral Villeneuve, uniting the Spjanish 
ships with his own squadron from Toulon, drew Nelson 
in pursuit to the West Indies, and then suddenly retuni- 
iiig to Cadiz, hastened to. form a junction with the French 
squadron at Brest and to crush the English fleet in the 
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Channel. But a headlong pursuit brought Nelson up 
with him ere the manoeuvre was complete, and the two 
fleets met on the 21st of October, 1805, off Cape 'BrafaN 
gar. “England” ran Nelson’s famous signal, “expects 
every man to do Ids duty ; ” and though, he fell him- 
self in the hour of victory, twenty French sail had struck 
their ffag ere the day was done. The French and Span- 
ish navies were in fact annihilated. .From this hour the 
supremacy of England at sea remained unquestioned; 
and the danger of any invasion of England rolled away 
like a dream. 

Her allies were less fortunate. “ England has saved 
herself by her courage,” Pitt said in what were destined 
to be his last puVjiic words : “ she will save Europe by 
lier example ! ” But even before the victory of Trafalgar 
Napoleon had abandoned the dream of invading England 
to meet the coalition in liis rear; and swinging round his 
forces on the Danube, he forced an Austrian army to 
capitulation in Ulm three days before his naval defeat. 
From Ulm he marched on Vienna, and at the close of 
November he crushed the combined armies of Austria 
and Kussla in the battle of Austerlitz. “ Austerlitz,” 
Wilberforce wrote in his diary, “killed Pitt.” Though 
he was still but forty-seven, the hollow voice and wasted 
frame of the great Minister liad long told that death was 
near ; and. the blow to his ho])es proved fatal. “ Roll up 
that map,” he said, pointing to a map of Europe which 
hung upon the wall ; “it will nut he wanted tliese ten 
years 1 ” Once only he rallied, from stupor; and those 
wlio bent over Iiini caught a faint murmur of “ My 
country! How I leave my country ! ” On the twenty- 
third of January, 1800, he breathed his last; and ^vas 
liiid in Westminster Abbey in the grave of Chatham. 
“ What grave,” exclaimed Lord Wellesley, “ contains 
such a father and such a son ! What sepulchre em- 
bosoms (he remains of so much human excellence and 
glory ! ” So great was felt to be the loss that nothing 
but the union of parties, which Pitt had in vain desired 
during his lifetime, could fill the gap left by his death. 
In the new ministiy Fox, with the small body of popula;^ 
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Whig’S who were bent on peace and internal reform, 
nnited with the aristocratic Whigs under Lord (jrenvliie 
and with llie Tories under Lord >Sidinontli. All honiti 
(piestions, in fact, rrere subordinated to the need of sav- 
ing Europe from the ambition of France, and in the j’c- 
solve to save Europe Fox was as resolute as Pitt himself. 
Ilis hopes of peace indeed rvere stronger; but tho}' were 
foiled by the evasive answer which Napoleon gave to Iiis 
overtnres, and by a new war which he undertook against 
Prussia, the one power wdiich seeined able to resist his 
arms. On the fourteenth of October, 1806, a decisive 
victory at Jena laid North Germany at the Emperor’s 
feet. From Berlin Napoleon marched into the heart 
of Poland to bring to terms the last opponent now left 
him on the Continent ; and though chocked in the winter 
by the stubborn defence? of tlie Russian forces on the 
field of Eylau, in the summer of 1807 a decisive victory 
at Friedlaiid brought the Ozar to consent to the Peace 
of Tilsit. 

The peace of Tilsit marked an overthrow^ for the time 
of the European settlement and bahuice of power which 
had beep established live years ])efore by the Peace of 
Liraevillo. The change in Ins policy had been to a great 
extent forced on Napoleon ; for the league of 1805 had 
shown that his plan of such a Continental peace us would 
suffer him to concentrate Ins whole strength on an inva- 
sion of Britain wms certain 1o be foiled by the fears of 
the Continental slate.s ,* and that an unquestioned suprem- 
acy over Europe w'as a first condition in the struggle 
wdth his great rival. Even with sucli a supremacy, in- 
deed, Ills plans for a descent on Britain iiseb’, or for win- 
ning the command of the sea, which was tlie necessary 
preliminary to such a descent, still remained impracti- 
cable, The battle of I’rafalgar had settled the {]uestion 
of an invasion of England ; and a thousand victories on 
land would not make him master, even for “ six hours,” 
of the silver streak ” of sea that barred his path. But 
Napoleon was far from abandoning his struggle against, 
' Britain : on the contrary, he saw in his mastery of Euro])e 
the means of giving fresh force and effectiveness to his 
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attacik in a quarter where his foe was still vulnerable. 
It was her wealtii that Iiad raised up the European coali- 
tinii a,fjjaiiist him which had forced him to break up his 
camp at Boulogne ; and in his mastery of Europe he saw 
the moans of striking at her wealth. His earlier attempt at 
the enforcement of a “ Continental System” had broken 
down with tlie failure of the Northeni League ; but he 
now saw a yet more effective means of reaii/ing his 
dream. It was this gigantic project which revealed itself 
as soon as Jena had laid Prussia at his feet. Nap>oleon 
was .able to find a pretext for his new attack in England’s 
own action. By a violent stretch of her rights as a com- 
batant she had declared the whole coast occupied by 
France and its allies, from Dantzig to Trieste, to be in a 
state of blockade. It was impossible to enforce such 
an order as this, even wdth the immense force at her 
dispo.sal ; but it was ostensibly to meet' this ‘‘paper 
blockade” that Napoleon issued from Beidiii on the 
twenty-first of November, 1806, a decree which — without 
a single ship to carry it out— -placed the British Islands 
in a state of blockade. All commerce or communication 
with, them was prohibited ; all English goods or manu- 
factures found ill the territory of France or its allies 
were declared lialile to confiscation ; and their harbors, 
weue closed, not only against vessels coming from Britain, 
but all who had touched at her ports. An army of in- 
spectors spread along the coasts to carry out this decree. 

But it was almost impossible to enforce such a system. 
It was foiled by tlie rise of a widespread, contraband 
trade, by the reluctance of Holland to aid in its own 
ruin, by the connivance of officials along the Prnssiaii 
and flussian shores, and by the pressure of facts. It was 
impossible even for Napoleon himself to do without the 
goods he pretended to exclude ; an immense system of 
licences soon neutralized his decree rand the French 
army which marched to Kyi an was clad in great-coats 
made at Leeds, and shod with shoe.s made at Northamp- 
ton. Vexatious therefore as the system might be at once 
to England, and to Europe, it told on British indnsl,rv 
mainly by heightening the price of its products, and so 
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far by restricting the market for them. But it told far 
more fatally on British commerce. Trade at once began 
to move from British vessels, whicli were subject to 
instant conliscation, and to shelter itself under neutral 
Hags, where goods had at least to be proved to he British 
Ixd'ore they could be seized. America profited niost by 
this transfer. She was now entering on that cominci-cial. 
career which was to make her England’s chief trading 
rival ; and she rapidly availed herself of the Berlin 
decree to widen lier carrying’ trade. But the British 
(jiovenmieut at once felt the pressure of the merchant 
class. As yet this class liad profited above all others by 
the war and by the monopoly which war placed in its 
hands ; and now that not only its monopoly but its veiy 
existence was threatened, it called on the Government 
to protect it. It was to this appeal that the administra- 
tion of Lord Grenville replied in January, 1807, by an 
Order in Council which declared all the ports of the 
coast of France and her allies under blockade, and any 
neutral vessels trading between them to he good prize. 

Such a step however, thoiigli it arbitrarily shut neutral 
vessels out from the coasting trade of most of Europe, 
was far from satisfying the British merchants, for it left 
the whole trade between Europe and other comritries, 
which virtually included the colonial trade, untouched ; 
and this passed as of old into Ainerican bottoms. But 
their appeal was uo longer to Lord Grenville, The work 
which his ministry had set itself to do was to continue 
the doulile work of Pitt, his resolute maiiiicnanco of 
English greatness, and his endeavor to carry on even 
amidst the stress of the light that course of philanthrojiic 
and political progress which was struggling back into 
renewed vigor after its long arrest through the French 
Bev’olution. But the forces of ignorance and bigotry 
which had been too strong for Pitt were too strong for 
the Grenville ministry, weakened as it was by the death 
of Fox at the close of the previous year. Its greatest 
work, the abolition of the slave trade, in Feliruary 1807, 
was done in the teeth of a vigorous opposition fn/iu the 
Tories and the merchants of Liverpool ; and in March 
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the first indication of its desire to open the rjiiestion of 
religious equality by allowing Catholic officers to serve 
iii tlie army was met on the part of the King by the 
demand of a pledge not to meddle with the question. 
On tlio refusal of this pledge the Ministry was dismissed. 
11 s fall was the final close of that union of parties in face 
of tlie war with France whicli had brought about the 
junction of the bulk of the Whig party witli the Tories, 
and which had been to some extent renewed after the 
temporary breach in Pitt’s last ministry by the junction 
of Lord Sidmouth and a large body of the Tories with 
the Whigs, The union had been based on the actual 
peril to England’s existence, and on the suspension of 
all home questions in face of the peril. But with the 
break-up of the camp at Boulogne and the victory of 
Trafalgar the peril of invasion had disappeared. England 
again broke into the party that called for progress and 
the party that resisted it. 

The last was still the stronger ; for in the mass of the 
nation progress was still confounded with the destruction 
of institutions, the passion for war absorbed public at- 
tention, and the Tories showed themseves most in earnest 
in the prosecution of the war. From this time therefore 
to the end of the war England was wholly governed by 
tlie Tories. The nominal head of the ministry which 
succeeded that of Imrd Grenville was the Duke of Port- 
land ; its guiding spirit was the Foreign Secretary, 
George Canning, a young and devoted aclhcront of Pitt, 
whose brilliant rhetoric gave him power over the House 
of Commons, while tlie vigor and breadth of his mind 
gave a new energy and color to the w'ar. At no time 
had op])osiLion to Napoleon seemed so liopeless as at the 
nu,)iuent of his entry into power. From foes the two 
Lmp(;rors of Western and Eastern Europe had hocome 
friends, and the liope of French aid in llie conquest of 
Turkey drew Alexander to a close alliance v/ith Nop'oleon, 
itussia not only enforced the Berlin decrees against 
British commerce, hut forced Sweden, the one ally that 
England still retained on the Continent, to renounce her 
alliance. The Eussiaii and Swedish fleets were thus 
Voi,. 
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]T.lo,c.ed at the service of France ; and, the two Enipercrs 
counted on securing in addition the fleet of Denmark, and 
again threatening by this union the maritime sn})remacy 
which formed England’s real defence. 'J'lie hope was 
foiled by the decision of the new ministers, in duly, 
l(S07, an expedition was promptly and secretly c(j nipped 
by (Janniiig, witli a demand for the surrender of tdie 
iSanisl) fleet into tlie bands of England, on }fledg(‘. of its 
return at the close of the war. l)u Ibe refusal of the 
Danes the demand was enforced by a bombardineiit of 
Copenhagen ; and the whole Danish fleet, with a vast 
mass of naval stores, was carried into British ports. It 
was in the same spirit of almost reckless decision that 
Canning turned to meet Napoleon’s Clontinentai System. 
The cry of the British merchant fell upon vdlling ears. 
Of trade or the laws of trade Canning was utterly ignor- 
ant ; nor could he see that the interests of the country 
were not necessarily the interests of a class ; but he was 
resolute at any cost to hinder the transfer of commerce 
to neutral' flags ; and he saw in the crisis a means of 
forcing the one great neutral power, America, to join 
Britain in her strife with France. In November, 1807, 
therefore he issued fresh Orders in Council. By these 
France and every Continental state from which the 
British flag was excluded, was put in a state of blockade, 
and all vessels bound for their harbors were held subject 
to seizure unless they bad touoh(;<I at a. British port. 
The orders were at once met by another decree of 
Napoleon issued at Milan in December, wliicli declared 
every vessel, of whatever nation, coming from or bound 
to .Tk’itain or any British colony, to luivo forfeited its 
character as a neutral, aud to be' liable to seizure. 

The policy of Napoleon was at any rate a consistent one 
in these measimes ; for his sole aim was to annihilate the 
industry as well as the commerce of Britain ; and he luul 
little to fear from the indignation of America. Bui the 
aim of Britain was to find outlets for her manufaetures ; 
and of these outlets America was now far the most 
important. She took in fact ten millions of our exports 
every year, not only for- her own cousumptiou, but .for the 
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illicit trade which she managed to carry on with the 
Oontinont. To close such an outlet as this was to play 
into Napoleon’s hands. And yet the first result of 
r'auuing’s policy was to close it. In the lotig strife be- 
tween France and England, America iuid already borne 
much from ])oth combatants, but above all from Britaiii. 
jSiot only had the English Government exercised its right 
of search, but it asserted a right of seizing English sea- 
men found in American vessels ; and as there were few 
means of discriminating between English seamen and 
American, the sailor of Maine or Massachusetts w as often 
impressed to service in the British fleet. Galled however 
as was America by outrages such as these, she was hindered 
from resenting them by her strong disinclination to war, 
as well as by the profit which she drew from the mainte- 
nance of her neutral position ; and she believed in the 
words of Jefferson, that “ it will ever be in our power to 
keep so even a stand between France and England, as to 
inspire a wish in neither to throw us into tlie scale of his 
adversary.” But the Orders in Council and the Milan 
Decree forced her into action, and she at once answered 
them by an embargo of trade with Europe. 

Such a step was a menace of further action, for it was 
plain that America could not long remain in utter isola- 
tion, and that if she left it she must join one combatant 
or the other. But she had as yet shown no military power 
outside her own bounds, either by laud or sea ; and Eng- 
land looked -with scorn on the threats of a state whicli 
possessed neither army nor fleet. “ America,” Lord Sid- 
mouth wrote at this time, “ is a bugbear : there is no 
terror in her threats I ” Canning indeed saw in the em- 
bargo only a carrying out of his policy by tlie very machin- 
ery of the American Gijvernment. The commerce of 
America ceased to exist. Her seamen were driven to 
seek employment under the British Hag; and Britain 
again absorlied the carrying-trade of the world. But 
what ho really looked forward to was something far be- 
yond this, lie saw that the embargo was hut a temporary 
expedient : and he believed that its failure would force 
the United )States into union with England in her war 
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witli France. Notliing shows the woiid-wulc natvire of 
the strnggie more than such a policy as this ; but f«)r a, 
’kv^hile it seemed justified by its results. After a. year’s 
trial America found it impossible to maintain the em- 
bargo ; and at the opening of 1809 slic exchanged it for 
an A<3t of Noii-interconrse with PVance and Kngiand 
alone. But this Act was as ineffective as the embargo. 
The American G-overnmciit was utterly without means of 
enforcing it on its land frontier ; and it had small means 
of enforcing* it at sea. Thvouglioiit 1809 indeed vessels 
sailed daily for British ports. The Act was thus effective 
against France alone, and part of (Manning’s end was 
gained. At last the very protest which it embodied was 
given up, and in May, 1810, the Non-Intereonrse Act 
was repealed altogether. All tliat America persisted in 
maintaining' was an offer that if either Power would re- 
peal its edicts, it would prohibit American commerce with, 
the other. 

What the results of this offer were to be, we shall see 
hereafter. But at the moment tlie attitude of America 
was one of utter submission ; and tlie effect of the Con- 
tinental system on Britain had- thus been to drive it to a 
policy of aggression upon neutral states, which seemed 
to be as successful as it was aggressive. Th(3 effect of his 
system on Napoleon himself was precisely the same. .It 
was to maintain this material union of Kurope against 
Britain that lie was drivcii to aggression alter aggression 
in North Germany, and to demands upon Russia wliieli 
threatened the league that had been fornu'd at Tilsit. 
Above all, it was the hope of more effce.tually crushing 
tlie world-power of Britain that dj-ovo him, at the very 
moment .when Canning was attaching AiiKwica, to his 
worst aggression, the aggression upon 8})ain. Sptiin was 
alread}’' his subservient ally ; but boraJlIa,nco became evewy 
hour less useful. The country was ruined l)y misg(3Verii- 
ment: its treasury was empty: its fleet rotted in its har- 
bors. To seize the whole %jaiiish Peninsula, to develo])e 
its resources by an active administriitiou, to have a,t his 
command not only a regenerated Spain and Portugal, but 
their mighty dominions in Southern and CeiiL.i'a,l America, 
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to renew with these fresh forces the struggle with 
Britaiii for her empire of the seas, these were the de- 
signs by which Napoleon was driven to the most ruthless 
of liis enterprises. He acted with liis usual subtlety. 
In Octf}ber, 1807, France and Spain agreed to divide 
Pori.iiga] between them ; and on the advance of their 
forces Ihe reiguiTig House of Braganza tied liclplessly 
iVom Bisbon to a refuge in Brazil. But the seizure of 
rortugal was only a prelude to the seizure of Spain, 
(diaries the Fourth, whom a riot in his capital drove at 
this moment to abdication, and his son and successor, Fer- 
dinand the Seventh, were alike drawn to Bayonne in 
IMay, 1808, and forced to resign their claims to the 
Spanish crown ; while a French army entered IMadrid, 
and proclaimed Joseph Buonaparte as King of Spain, 
High-handed as such an. act was, it was in harmony 
with the general system wliieh Napoleon was pursuing 
els'ewliere, and which had as yet stirred no national 
resistance. Holland had been eliangcd into a monarchy 
by a simple decree of the French Emperor, and its crown 
bestowed on his brother Louis. For another brother, 
Jerome, a kingdom of Westphalia had been built up out 
of the .Electorates of Hesse Cassel and .Hanover. Joseph 
himself had been set as king ever Naples before his 
transfer to Spain. But the spell of submission was now 
suddenly broken, and tl.ie new king liad hardly entered 
Madrid when Spain rose as one man against tlic stranger. 
Desperate as tlie effort of its_ people seemed, the news of 
the rising was welcomed througliout Englaml with a 
burst of eTitbusia,stic joy. “■ Hitherto,” cried Slieridau, a 
leader of the Wliig opposition, “ Buonaparte has con- 
tended witli princes without dignity, iiiirnlicrs without 
ardor, or peoples witliout ];)atriotis.m. Ho has yet t.o 
le.arn what it is to combat a people wlio arc animated by 
one spirit against bim.” 'I'ory and Wliig alike lield that 
■‘luiver Lad so ha])py an ojiportunity existed for Britain 
to strike a bold stroke for tlie rescue of the world ; ” 
and Canning a,t once resolved to change the system of 
'lesultory descents on colonies and 'sugar islands .for a 
vigorous rvarfare in the Peninsula. Supplies were sent 
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to the Spaiiisli insurgents with reckless profusion, and 
two small armies placed under the command of Sir John 
Moore and Sir Arthur Wellesley for service in the 
Peninsula. In July 1808 the surrender at Baylun of a 
French force which had invaded Andalusia gave the first 
shuck to the power of Napoleon, and the blow was tol- 
Jowftd by one almost as severe. Landing at the Moiidego 
with fifteen thousand men, Sir Arthur Wellesley drove 
the French army of Portugal from the field of Vimiera, 
and forced it to surrender in the Convention of Cintra 
on the 30th of August. But the tide of success was 
soon roughly' turned. Napoleon appeared in ^Spaiu with 
an army of two hundred tliousand men ; and Moore, who 
had advanced from Lishem to )Salamaiica to sup])ort the 
Spanish armies, found them crushed on the Ebro, and 
was driven to fall hastily back on the coast. His force 
saved its honor in a battle before Corunna on the 16th 
-of January, 1809, whicli enabled it to embark in safety; 
but elsewhere all seemed lost. The whole of northern 
and central Spain was held by the French . armies ; 
and even Zaragoza, which at once lieroically repulsed 
them, submitted after a second .equally desperate resist- 
ance. 

The landing of the wreck of IMoore’s army and the 
news of the Spanish defeats turned the temper of Eng- 
land from the wildest hope to the deepest despair; but 
Canning remained unmoved. On the day of the evacua- 
tion of Corunna he signed a treaty of alliance wiLli the 
Junta wliieh gorerned Spain in the absence of its King ; 
and the English force at Lisbon, which had already j>n;- 
pared to leave Portugal, Avas reinforced with thirteen 
thousand fresh troops and placed under the command of 
Sir Arthur Wellesley, “Portugal/’ W'cliesley ’wrfh.e, 
coolly, “maybe, defended against tiny force whie.h 4 ho 
Frencii can bring against it.” At this critical moment 
the best of the Bkencli troops with the Emperor himself 
were draivii from the Peninsula to the Danube; for the 
Spanish rising had roused Austria tis well as England to 
a renew'-al of the struggle. When Mai-slnil Soult there- 
fore threatened Lisbon from the north, W ellesley marched 
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r^ildly against him, drove him from Oporto in a cnsastrous 
retreat, and suddenly changing his line of operations, 
pushed •with twenty thousand men by Abrantes on 
Madrid. He was joined on. the march by a Spanish force 
of thirty thousand men ; and a bloody action with a 
Fi-ench army of equal force at Talavera in July, 1809, 
restored the renown of English arms. The losses on 
both sides were enormous, and the French fell back at 
th<3 close of the struggle ; but the fruits of the victory 
were lost by a sudden appearance of Sonlt on the Eng- 
lish line of advance. Wellesley was forced to retreat 
hastily on Badajoz, and his failure was embittered by 
heavier disasters elsewhere ; for Austria was driven to 
sue for peace by a decisive victory of Napoleon at 
Wagram, while a force of forty thousand English soldiers 
which had been despatched against Antwerp in July re- 
turned home baffled after losing half its numbers in, the 
marshes of Walcheren. 

The failure at Walcheren ])roug’ht about the fall of the 
Portland ministry. Canning attributed this disaster to 
the incompetence of Lord Castlereagh, an Iriwsh peer who 
after taking the chief part in bringing about the union 
between England and Ireland had been raised by the 
Duke of Portland to the post of Secretary at War ; and 
the quarrel between the two Ministers ended in a duel 
and in their resignation of their offices in September, 
1809. The Duke of Portland retired with Canning; and 
a now ministry was formed out of the more ''Lory mem- 
bers of the late administrutiou under the gnidanoe of 
Spencer Perceval, an industrious mediocrity of the nai‘- 
rowest type; while the Marquis of Wellesley, a brother 
of the English general in Spain, siicceeded Canning as 
Foreign Secretary. Bvit if Perceval and his colleagues 
possessed few of the higher qualities of statesmanship, 
they had one characteristic which in the actual position 
of English affairs 'was beyond all price. They were 
resolute to continue the war. In the nation at large the 
fit of enthusiasm had been followed by a fi.t of despair ; 
and the City of London even petitioned for a withdrawal 
of the English forces from the Peninsula. Napoleon 


seemed irresistible, and now that Austria was crusbed 
and England stood alone in oiiposition to him, the 
Emperor determined to put an end to the strife by a 
vigorous prosecution of the war in Spain. Andalusia, 
the one province which remained indei)endeut, was in- 
vaded in the opening of 1810, and witli the eicceplion of 
Cadiz reduced to submission ; while INIarshal Massenu. 
with a fine army of eighty tliousand men marched u])on 
Lisbon. Even Perceval abandoned all liopc of })rcserving 
a hold on the Peninsula in face of tiiese new efforts, a, ml 
threw on Wellesley, who had been raised to the peerage 
as Lord Wellington after Talavera, the responsibilit}’ of 
resolving to remain there. 

But the cool judgment and firm temper which distin- 
guished Wellington enabled him to face a responsibility 
from which weaker men would have shrunk. “ 1 con- 
ceive,” he answered, “ that the honor and interest of oiir 
country require that we should hold our ground here as 
long- as possible ; and, please God, I will maintain it as 
long as I can.” By the addition of Portuguese troops 
who had been trained under British officers, bis army 
was now raised to fifty thousand men ; and though his 
inferiority in force compelled him to look on while 
Massena reduced the frontier fortresses of Ciudad 
Rodrigo and Almeida, he inflicted on him a heavy elieck 
at the heiglits of Busaco, and finally fell back in (October, 
1810, on tliree lines of defence which he had secretly 
constructed at Torres Vedras, along a chain of moiinlaiii 
heights crowned with redoubts and lunstling witli canuon. 
The position v/as impregnable': and able and slubhoru 
as Massena was be found bimself forced after a month’s 
fruitless efforts to fall back in a masterly retreat ; but so 
terrible were the privations of the French army in pass- 
sing again through the wasted country that it wtts only 
with forty tluHisand men that lie reached Cimiad iiodrigo 
in the spring of 1811, Reinforced by fresh troo])S, Mas- 
sena turned fiercely to the relief of Almeida which 
Wellington had besieged, I’wo days’ bloody and ob- 
stinate fighting however in May, 1811, failed to drive 
the English army from its position at Euentes d’Onore, 
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an<t the Marshal fell back on Salamanca and reliri- 
quisln-id his effort to drive Wellington from Portugal. 
Put great as Avas the effect of Torres Vedras in restoring 
tlie spiiitof the English people, and in reviving through- 
out Europe the hope of resistance to the tyranny of 
lS'H])oleon, its immediate result was little save the deiiv- 
erjuioe of Portugal. If Massena had failed, his col- 
leagues had succeeded in their enterprises ; the French 
wore now nnisters of all Spain save Cadiz and the eastern 
provinces, and even the east coast was reduced in 1811 
l)y the vigor of General Suchet. 

While England thus failed to rescue Spain from the 
aggression of Napoleon, she was suddenly brought face 
to face with the result of her own aggression in America. 
The repeal of the Non-Intercourse Act in 1810 had in 
effect been a triumph for Britain ; but the triumph forced 
Napoleon’s hand. As yet all lie had done by liis attack 
on neutral rights had been to drive the United States 
practically to join England against him. To revenge 
himself by war Avith them would only play England’s 
game _yet more ; and Avith characteristic rapidity Napoleon 
passed from hostility to friendship. He seized on the 
offer Avith Avhich America had closed her efforts against 
the two combatants, and after promising to revoke his 
Berlin u,nd Milan Decrees he called on America to re- 
deem her pledge. In l^ebruary, 1811, therefore the 
United States announced that all intercourse Avith Great 
Britain and her dependencies aauis at an end. The effect 
of this step was seen in a reduction of English exports 
during this year by a third of their AAdiole amount. It 
Avus in Auiiii that Britain pleaded that the Emperor’s 
promises remained unfulfilled, that neither of the decrees 
was AvithdraAvn, that Napoleon had failed to return tiu^ 
American morehandise seized under thorn, and that tin; 
enforcement of non-intcrcoiirso Avit;h England Avas thus 
an unjust act, and an act of hostility. The pressure; of 
of the American policy, as Avell as neAvs of the Avarlike 
tem^jer Avhich had at last groAvn u]) in the United States, 
made snbinissioi! inevitable; for the industrial state of 
Englaixd was now so critical that to expose it to fresh 
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shocks was to court the ruin which Napoleon liad 
piaunod. 

During the earlier years of the war indeed the increase 
of wealth had been enormous. Englaiul was sole mistress 
ot the seas. The war gave her possession .of tJie colo- 
nies of Sj)ain, of Holland, and of France ; and if h(;r 
trade was chocked for a time by the Berlin Dcsireo, the 
efforts of Napoleon were soon rendered fruitless ])y the 
smuggling system which sprung up along tlie southern 
coasts and the coast of North Germany. English exports 
indeed had nearly doubled since the opening of the cen- 
tury. Manufactures were profiting by the discoveries of 
Watt and Arkwright ; and the consumption of raw cotton 
in the mills of Lancashire rose during the same period 
from fifty to a hundred millions of pounds. Tlie vast 
accumulation of capital, as well as the vast increase of 
the population at this time, told upon the land, and 
forced agriculture into a feverish and unhealthy prosper- 
ity. Wheat rose to famine prices, and the value of laud 
rose in proportion with the price of wheat, Inelosures 
went on with prodigious rapidity ; the income of every 
landowner was doubled, wdiile the farmers were able to 
introduce improvements into the processes of agriculture 
which changed the whole face of the country. But if 
the increase of wealth was enormous, its distribution was 
partial. During the fifteen years whicli jmeceded Water- 
loo, the number of the population rose from ten to thir- 
teen millions, and this rapid increase kept down the rate 
of wages, whicli would naturally have advanced in a 
corresponding degree with the increase in the. national 
wealth. Even manufactures, though destined in the long 
run to benefit the laboring classes, seemed at first rallmr 
to depress them ; for one of the earliest results of the in- 
troduction of machinery was the ruin of a number of 
small trades which were carried on at home and the pau- 
perization of families who relied on tliem for siij>port. In 
the winter of 1811 the terrible pressure of this transition 
from handicraft to machinery was seen in the Luddite, or 
machine-breaking, riots which broke out over the north- 
ern and midland counties ; and which were only sup- 
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pressed by military force. While labor was thus thrown 
out of its older grooves, and the rate of wages kept down 
at an artificially low figure by the rapid increase of popu- 
lation, tlie rise iu the price of wheat, which brought 
wealth to the landowner and the farmer, brought famine 
and death to the poor, for England was cut oif by the 
war frrun the vast corJi-fields of tlie Continent or of 
America, which nowadays redress fonn their abundance 
tlje results of a bad harvest. Scarcity was followed by 
a terrible pauperi/ration of the laboring classes. The 
amount of the poor-rate rose fift}^ per cent ; and with the 
increase of poverty followed its inevitable result, the 
increase of crime. 

The natural relation of trade and commerce to the 
general wealth of the people at large was thus disturbed 
by the peculiar circumstances of the time. The war en- 
riched the landowner, the farmer, the mei'chant, the 
manufacturer; but it impoverished the ])oor. It is in- 
deed from these fatal years that we must date that war of 
classes, that social severance between employers and em- 
ployed, which still forms the main difficulty of Englisli 
politics. But it is from these too that we must date the 
renewal of that progressive movement in politics which 
had been suspended since the opening of the war. The 
publication of tlie Edinburgh Review in 1.802 by a knot 
of young lawyers at Edinburgh marked a revival of the 
policy of (ionstitiitiozial and administrative progress' 
wliich had been reluctantly alzandoned by William ,Pitt. 
Jeremy Bentham gave a new vigor to political speculation 
by his advocacy of the doctrine of Utility, and his defini- 
tion of “ the g.i‘eiitest happiness of the greatest iiiimlier ” 
as tlic aim of political action. Iu 180U Sir Francis Bur- 
dett revived, the question of Parliamentary Reform. 
Ozily iifteen members : ’■'•'girted his .motion ; and a refiir- 
ence to the House of C Imons in a pamphlet wdiich he 
substtcpiently published, as*** a part of our fellow-subjects 
collected together by means which it is not necessary to 
desoj'ibe ” was met In" his committal to the Tower, where 
he remained till the prorogation of the Parliament. A 
far greater effect was produced by the perseverance with 
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which Canning pressed year by year tlie question oi 
Catholic Emancipation. So long as Perceval lived both 
elibrts at Reform were equally vain ; but the ii<lyancing 
sLivvigfch of a TBore liberal sentiment in the imlion was 
felt by the policy of “moderate concession’' which was 
adopted by his successors. Catholic Emaneiiia.tion be- 
came an open, question in the Cabinet itself, ;ind was 
adopted in 1812 by a triumphant majority in the House 
of Commons, though it was still rejected by the .l^iOrds. 

With social and political troubles thus awaking anew 
to life about them, even Tory statesmen were not willing 
to hice the tenrible consequences of a ruin of English in- 
dustry such as might follow from the junction of America 
with Napoleon. They were in fact preparing to with- 
draw the Orders in Council, when their plans were ar- 
rested by the dissolution of the Perceval ministry. Its 
position had from the first been a \veak one. A return 
of the King's madness made it necessary in the beginning 
of 1811 to confer the Regenej'^ on the Prince of Wales ; 
and the Whig sympathies of the Prince threatened for a 
wliile the Cabinet with dismissal. Thoiigb 1 jus difficulty 
was surmounted their hold of power remained insecure, 
and the insecurity of the ministry told on the conduct 
of the war ; for the apparent inactivity of Wellington 
during 1811 was really due to the hesitation and timidity 
of the Cabinet at home, ..But in May, 1812, the assas- 
sination of Perceval by a madman named Bellingham 
brought about the dissolution of bis ministry ; and trtisli 
efforts were made by the Regent to install the Whigs in. 
office. Mutual distrust, however, again foiled bis at- 
tempts ; and the old ministry returned to office under 
the headship of Lord Liverpool, a man of no great abili- 
ties, but temperate, well-informed, and endowed ■with a 
remarkable skill in bolding discordant colieagiujs t-ogetinir. 
The most important of these colleagues was i.;ord C-astle- 
reagh, who became Secretary for Foreign affairs. Time 
has long ago rendered justice to the political ability of 
Castlereagh, disguised as it was to men of Ids own day 
by a curious infelicity of expression ; and the instinctive 
good sense of Englishmen never showed itself more re- 
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markably tlian in their preference at this crisis of his 
cool judgment, his high courage, his discernment, and 
Ills will to the more showy brilliancy of Canning. Tfis 
first work indeed as a minister was to meet the danger 
in which Canning had involved the country by his Or- 
ders in Council. On the 23rd of June, only twelve days 
aft.er tht^i ministry had been formed, these (i)rdei's were 
repealed. But quick as was Castlereagh’s action, events 
had moved even more quickly. At the opening of the 
year America, in, despair of redress, Inul resolved on war; 
Congress had voted an increase of both army and navy *• 
and laid in April an embargo on all vessels in American 
harbors. Actual hostilities might still have been averted 
by the repeal of the Orders, on which the Eiiglisli Cabi- 
net was resolved ; but in the confusion which followed 
the murder of Perceval, and the strife of parties for office 
through the month that followed, the opportunity was 
lost. When the news of the repeal reached America, it 
came six weeks too late. On tlie 18th of June an Act 
of Congress had declared America at war with Great 
Britain. 

Had Napoleon been able to reap the fruits of the strife 
which his policy had thus forced on the two English 
peoples, it is hard to say how Britain could have coped 
with him. Cut off from her markets alike in east and 
west, lier industries clieckcd and disorganized, a financial 
crisis added t.o lier social embarrassraent, it may be doubted 
wlicther slie must not have bowed in the end before the 
pressure of tlie Continental System, But if that system 
had thrust .her into aggression and ruin, it was as inevit- 
ably thrusting the satue aggression and ruin on lu;r rival. 
Phe moment when America entered into the great strug- 
gle was a critical moment in the history of mankind. 
Six days after .President Madison issued his declaration 
of war, Napoleon crossed the Niemen on his inarch to 
Moscow. Successful as his policy had been in stirring 
up war between England and, America, it had been no 
less successful in breaking the alliance which he liad 
made with the Czar at l^ilsit and in forcing on a contest 
with Russia. On the one hand, Napoleon was irritated 
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by the refusal of Russia to enforce strictly the suspension 
of all trade with England, though a suspension would 
hare ruined the Russian landowners. Oti the otlier, 
Alexander saw with growing anxiety the advance of the 
French Empire which sj^rang from ishi-poleon’s riisoivr i-o 
enforce his system hy a seizure of the northern coasts, 
in 1811 Holland, the ilanseatic towns, part of Westphalia, 
and the Duchy of Oldenburg were successfully annexed, 
and. the Duchy of Mecklenburg threatciied with sci'/iirc. 
Aperemj)±ory demand on the part of France for the entire 
cessation of intercourse with England brought the quarrel 
to a head ; and preparations were made on both sides for 
a gigantic struggle. 

Even before it opened, this new enterprise gave fresh 
vigor to Rapoleou’s foes. The best of the French soldiers 
were draw'ii from Spain to the frontier of Poland ; and 
■Wellington, whose army had hoeu raised to a force of 
forty thousand Englishmen and twenty thousand Portu- 
guese, profited by the witlidrawal to tFrow off his system 
of defence and to assume an attitude of attack. Ciudad 
Rodrigo and Badajoz were taken by storm during the 
spring of 1812; and at the close of June, throe days 
before Napoleon crossed the Niemen, in hi.s march on 
Moscow, ‘Wellington crossed the Agueda in a march on 
Salamanca. After a series of masterly movements on 
both sides, hfeirmont with the French army of the North 
attacked the English on the hills in tlie neighborhood of 
that town on the twenty-second of July. Wliile ho was 
marching round the right of the English [)Osition his left 
wing remained isolated ; and with a sudden exclamai.ion 
of “ Marniont is lost 1 ” Wellington flung on it the bulk 
of his force, crushed it, and drove the whole army from the 
field. The loss on either side was nearly equa.l, hut fail- 
ure had demoralized the French army and its retreat 
forced Joseph to leave Madrid, and Soult to evacuate 
Andalusia and to concentrate the Southern army on the 
eastern coast. While Napoleon was still pmshlng slowly 
over the vast plains of Poland, Wellington made his entry 
into Madrid in Augustv.aud began the seige of BiirgoL 
The town however held out gallantly for a month, till 
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the a.dvanee of the two French armies, now concentrated 
in the north and south of Spain, forced Wellington, in 
(Jetober, to a hasty retreat on the Portuguese frontier, 

Jf Wellington had shaken the rule of the French in 
Spain in this campaign, his ultimate failure showed how 
lii'in a military hold they still possessed there. But the 
disappointment was forgotten in the news which followed 
it. At the moment when the English troops fell back 
from BurgOvS began the retreat of the (xrand Army from 
Moscow. Victorious in a })attle at Borodino, Napoleon 
laid entered the older capital of Russia in triumph, and 
waited impatiently to receive proposals of peace from the 
Czar. But a fire kindled by its own inljabitants reduced 
the city to ashes ; Alexander still remained silent ; and 
the gathering cold bent even the stubborn will of Napo- 
leon to own the need of retreat. The French were forced 
to fall back amidst the horrors of a Russian winter ; and 
of the four hundred thousand combatants who formed 
the Grand Army at its first outset, only a few thousands 
recrossed the Niemen in December. In spite of the gi- 
gantic efforts which Napoleon made to repair his losses, 
the spell which lie had cast over Europe was broken. 
Prussia rose against him as the Russians crossed tlie 
Niemeu in the spring of 1813 ; and the forces which 
held it were at once Ihrowu hack on the Elbe. In this 
emergency the military genius of the Erench Emperor 
rose to its heiglit. With a fresh army of twmhimdred 
thousand men whom he had gathered at M.'dnz lie marched 
on the allied armies of Russia and Prussia in 
cleared Saxony by a victory over tliem at Lutzeu, and 
threw them back on the Oder by a fresh victory at 
Bautzen. Disheartened by defeat, and by the neutral atti- 
tude which Austria still preserved, the two powers con- 
.sented in June to an armistice, and negotiated for peace. 
But Austria, though unwilling to utterly ruin Franco to 
the profit (.if her great rival in tlie East, was as resolute 
as either of the allies to wrest from Napoleon his suprem- 
acy over Euvo]m ; and at the moment when it became 
clear that Napoleon was only bent on playing with lier 
proposals, she was stirred to action by news that his 
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army was at last driven from Spain. 'Wellington had 
left, Portugal in May with an. army which had now ^isen 
to ninety thousand men ; and overtaking the French 
forces in retreat at Vitoria on the twenty-first of June 
lie inflicted on them a defeat wliich drove tliem in utter 
rout across the Pyrenees. Madrid was at once evacu- 
ated; and Clauxel fell back from Zaragoz.a into Fra,nee. 
The victory not only freed Spain from its in vaders ; it re- 
stored the spirit of the Allies. The close of the armistice 
was followed by a union of Austria witli the forces of 
Prussia and the Czar ; and in October a final overthrow 
of iMapoleon at Leipzig forced the French army to fail 
hack in rout across the Rhine. 

The -war now'’ hurried to its close. Though held at 
hay .for a while by the sieges of San Sebastian and 
Pampeluiia, as wmll as by an obstinate defence of the 
Pyrenees, "Wellington succeeded in the very month of 
the triumph at Leipzig in winning a victory on. the Bid- 
assoa, which enabled liim to enter France, He was soon 
followed by the Allies. On the last day of 1818 their 
forces crossed the Rhine ; and a third of France passed, 
without opposition, into their hands. .For two months 
more Rapoleon maintained a wmnderfnl struggle -with a 
liandful of raw conscripts against their overwhelming 
numbers ; while in the south, Soult, forced from his en- 
trenched camp near Bayonne and defeated at Orthes, fell 
back before Wellington on Toulouse. Here tlieir two 
armies inePiii April in a stubborn and indecisive engage- 
mont. But though neither leader knew it, tlu’, war wais 
even then at an end. Tlie struggle of Napoleon liim- 
•srlf liad ended at the close of March with the surrender 
of Ihiris; and the submission of the capital was at once 
followed by tlie abdication of the Emperor and the return 
of the Bourbons. 

England’s triumph over its enemy was dashed by the 
more doubtful fortunes of the struggle across the Atlan- 
tic. The declaration of war by America seemed an act 
of sheer madness ; for its navy consisted of a few frigates 
and sloops ; • its army was a mass of half-drilled and Iialf- 
armed recruits ; while the' States themselves were divided 
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on the question of the war, and Connecticut with Massa- 
chusetts refused to send either money or men. Tln-ee 
attempts to penetrate into Canada during tiie summer 
ami. iuituinn were repulsed with heavy loss. .Rut these 
failuj-es were more than redeemed by unexpected suc- 
cesses jit sea, where in two successive engagements be- 
tween English and American frigates, the former were 
forced to sdrike their flag. The effect of these victories 
was out of all proportion to their real importance ; for 
they were the first heavy blows which had been dealt at 
England’s supremacy over the seas. In 181B America 
folio wed np its naval triumphs by more vigorous efforts 
on land. Its forces cleared Lake Ontario, captured 
Toronto, destroyed the British flotilla on Lake Eric, and 
made themselves masters of Upper Canada. An attack 
on Lower Canada, however, was successfully beaten 
hack; and a fresh advance of the British and Canadian 
.forces in the heart of the. winter again recovered th(3 
Upper Province. The reverse gave fresh strength to the 
party in the United States which had throughout been 
opposed to the war, and whose opposition to it had 
been embittered by the terrible distress brought about by 
the blockade and the ruin of American commerce. 
Cries of secession began to be heard, and Massachusetts 
took the bold step of appointing delegates from the other 
.New England Slates “ on the subject of their grievanoes 
and common eonoorns.” 

.in ISld, howtiver, the war wa.s renewed with more 
vigor than ever ; imd Upper Canada was again Invaded. 
But the American army, after infiieting a severe defeat 
on the British forces in the ba.ttle of Cliippewa in July, 
was itself defeated a few weeks after in an equally stub'- 
born engagement, and thrown back on its own frontier-,, 
while the fall of Napoleon enabled the English Govern^ 
ment to devote its whole strength to the struggle with 
an enemy whicli it had ceased to despise- General B,oss, 
with a force of four thousand men, apj)eared in the Poto- 
mac, captured Washington, and before evacuating the 
city burnt its public buildings to the ground. Few 
more sliameful acts arc recorded in our history ; and it 
VoL. IV„— 24 
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\TaB the more shameful in that it was done utuler strict 
orders from the Government at home. Rut the raid 
ujioa Washington was mtciitled .simplv to strike terror 
into the American people; and the real stress of tlie war 
was thrown on two exiieclitions whose business was to 
penetrate into the States from the north and from tlic 
suiiih. Both proved utter lailures. A force of liint; 
tlioiLsaiid Peninsular veterans which marched in Septem- 
ber to the attack of Plattsburg on Lake Champjiain was 
forced to fall back by the defeat of the English flotilla, 
wdiich accompanied it. A second force under General 
Packeiiham appeared in December at the mouth of the 
Mississippi and attacked New Orleans, but was repulsed 
by General Jackson with the loss of lialf its numbers. 
Peace, however, had already been concluded. The close 
of the French war, if it left untouehed the grounds of 
the struggle, made the United States sensible of the dan- 
ger of pushing it further ; Britain herself was anxious 
for peace ; ami the warriixg claims, botli of England and 
America, were set aside in silence in the treaty of 1814. 

The close of the war with, the United States freed 
England’s hands at a moment when the reappearance of 
Napoleon at Paris called her to a new and final struggle 
with France, By treaty with the Allied Powers Napoleon 
had been suffered to retain a fragment of his former em- 
pire — the island of Elba off the coast of 'Puscany ; and 
from Elba lie looked on at the quarrels which sprang u]> 
hotween his conquerors as soon as ihey gatliered at 
Vienna to complete the settlement of Euj*ope. 4110 
most formidable of these <iuarrols arose from a claim of 
Prussia to annex Saxony and that of Russia to aiiiujx 
Poland ; but their union for this purpose was met by a 
counter-league of England and Austria with their old 
enemy, France, whose ambassador, I'alleyrand, iabor(al 
vigorously to bring the question to an issue by force of 
arms. At the moment, however, when a war between 
the two leagues seemed close at liand, Napoleon landed 
on the coast near Cannes, and, followed only by. a thou- 
sand of his guards, marched over the mountains of Dau- 
phing upon Grenoble and Lyons, He counted, and 
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coniitei.1 justly, on tlie indifference of the country to H.s 
new Boinhoii rulers, on the longing of the array for a 
fresh struggle which should restore its glory, and above 
all in the spell of his name over soldiers whom he had so 
often le<l to victory. In twenty da^^s from his landing 
he reached the Tuileries unopposed, while Lewis the 
Eighteentlj tied helplessly to Ghent. But whatever 
hopes ho had drawn from the divisions of the Allied 
i^owers were at once dispelled by their resolute action 
on the nows of his descent upon France. Their strife 
■was hushed and their old union restored bj" the conscious- 
ness of a common danger. An engagement to supply a 
million of men for the purposes of the war, and a recall 
of their armies to the Rhine, answered Napoleon’s efforts 
to open negotiations with the Powers- 

Eiigland furnished subsidies to the amount of eleven 
millions, and hastened to place an army on the frontier 
of the Netherlands. The best troops of the force which 
had been employed in the Peninsula however, were still 
across the Atlantic ; and of the' eighty thousand men 
who gathered round Wellington only about half wrare 
Englishmen, the rest mainly raw levies from Belgium 
and Hanover. The Duke’s plan was to unite with the 
one hundred and fifty thousand Prussians under Marshal 
Bliicherwlio were advancing on the Lower Rhine, and 
to enter Franco by Mons and Namur wdiile the., forces of 
Austria and Russia closed in upon Paris by way of Bel- 
fort and TClsass, But Napoleon liad thrown aside all 
tliought of a merely defensive warfare. By amazing 
elYoi’ts he laid raised an army of two hundred and fifty 
tlionsiuid men in the few months since Ms arrival in 
Ihifis ; and in the opening of June 1815 one hundred 
and twenty thousiind Frenchraon were concentrated on 
the Saiubre at Pharleroi, while Wellington’s trooj>s still 
lay in canioiurieiits on the line of the Scheldt from Aih 
to Nivelles, and Bluclior’s on that of the Meuse from 
Niveiles to Liege. Bobli the allied armies hastened to 
unite at Qiiatre Bras ; Mit their junction there was al- 
ready impossible. Bluclier with eighty thousand men 
was himself attacked by Napoleon at Ligny, and after a 
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despenito contest driven back with tcrrihlc loss upon 
Wavre. On tlic same clay Ney witli twenty thousand 
men, and an equal force under D’-Erlon in reserve, ap- 
peared before Quatre Bras, where as yet only ten thou- 
sand. Engdish and the same force of Belgian troops iuul 
been able to assemble. The Belgians broke before the 
charges of the French horse ; and only the dogged rosist- 
aiiee of the English iiihintry gave time for Wellington to 
bring rip corps after corps, till at the close of the day 
Ney saw himself heavily outnumbered, and withdrew 
baffled from the field. 

About five thousand men had fallen on either side in 
this fierce engagement : but heavy as was Wellington’s 
loss, the firmness of the English army had already done 
much to foil Napoleon’s effort at breaking tliroiigh the 
line of the Allies. Blucher’s retreat however left the 
English flank uncovered; and on the following day, 
while the Prussians were falling back on Wavre, ’Wed- 
iington, with nearly seventy thousand men — for liis army 
was now well in hand — withdrew in good order, fol- 
lowed by the mass of the French forces under tlie 
Emperor himself. Napoleon had detached thirty thou- 
sand men under Grouchy to hang upon the rear of the 
beaten Prussians, while with a .force of eighty thousand 
he resolved to bring Wellington to battle. On the morn- 
ing of the ISth of June the two armies faced one another 
on the field of Waterloo in front of the Forest of fSoignics, 
on the high road to Brussels, Napolenii’s one fear had been 
that of a continued retreat. “ I have them ! ” lie cried 
as he saw the Engdish line drawn up on a low rise of 
ground which stretched across the high road .from the 
chateau of Ifougoraont on its right to the farm find strag- 
gling village of La Haye Sainte on its left. Tie liad somo 
grounds for his confidence of success. On either side the 
forces numbered between seventy and eighty thousand 
men : but the French were superior in guns and cavalry, 
and a large part of Wellington’s foree consisted of Bel- 
gian levies who broke and fled at the outset of the fight. 
A fierce attack upon Houg'omont opened the battle at 
eleven : but it was not till midday that the corps of 
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D’Erloii advanced upon the centre near La Haye Sainte, 
which from that time bore the main brunt of the struggle. 
ISTever has greater courage, whether of attack or endur- 
ance, lieeii shown on any field than was shown by both 
coruljatants at Waterloo. The columns of D’Eiion, re- 
pulsed by the English foot, were hurled back in disor- 
der ])y a* charge of tlie Scots Greys ; but the victorious 
horsemen were crushed in their turn b}'- the Frencli 
cuirassiers, and the mass of the French cavalry, twelve 
thousand strong, flung itself ■ in charge after charge on 
the English front, carrying the English guns and sweep- 
ing with desperate bravery round tlie unbroken squares 
whose fire thinned their ranks. With almost equal 
bravery the French columns of the centre again ad- 
vanced, wrested at last the farm of La Haye Sainte 
from their opponents, and pushed on vigorously though 
in vain under Ney against the troops in its rear. 

But meaiiwdiile every hour was telling against Napo- 
leon. To won the battle he must crush the English, army 
before Blucher joined it ; and the English army Avas sfciil 
uncrushed. Terrible as was his loss, and many of his 
regiments AA'-ere reduced to a mere handful of men, Wel- 
lington stubbornly held his ground while the Prussians, 
advancing from Wavre through deep and miry forest 
roads, were slowly gathering to his support, disregarding 
the attack on their rear by which Grouchy strove to hold 
them back from the field. At lialf-x>ast four their ad- 
vanced guard dej)loyed at la.st fi-om the woods; but the 
main body was far behind, and Napoleon was still able 
to iiold his ground against them till tlieir increasing 
masses forced him to stake all on a desperate effort against 
the English front. The Imperial Guard — his only re- 
serve, and which had as yet taken no part in the liattle 
— was drawn up at seven in two Inige columns of attack. 
The first, with Ney himself at its head, swmjff all before 
it as it mounted the rise beside La Haye Sainte, on 
wdiich the thin Englisli line still held its ground, and all 
but touched the English front when its mass, torn by the 
terrible fire of .musketry with which it was received, gave 
way before a cdiarge. The second, three thousand strong, 
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advanced with the same courage over the slope near 
Hougomont, only to be repulsed and shattered in its turi). 
At the moment when these masses fell slowly and dog- 
gedly back down tlie fatal rise, the Prussians pushed for- 
ward on NapoleoTi’s right, their guns swept the road to 
Gharleroh and Wellington seized the moment for a gen- 
eral advance. From that hour all was lost. Only the 
Guard stood fiiin in the wj-eck of the French army; and 
though darkness and exhaustion checked the English in 
their pursuit of the broken troops as they hurried from 
the field, the Prussian horse continued tlie chase througli 
the night. Only forty thousand Frcnclimen with some 
thirty guns recrossed the Sambree while Napoleon him- 
self tied hurriedly to Paris, His second abdication was 
followed by a triumphant entry of the English and Prus- 
sian armies into the French capital ; and the long wmr 
ended with his exile to St. Helena, and the return of 
Louis the Eighteenth to the throne of the Bourbons. 



title “ Radeiess " or Tlnready, 93 ; his 
txiliey, ih. ; marries the daughter of the 
JS'ormanDukc,i/>. ; orders the massacre 
of St. Brice, ih. 

ilithelstau, King of tressex, inoorporates 
Northumbria with Wessex, i, SU ; his 
victory at Brnnaiiburh, ib. 
jfEthelwine, Ealdonnan of East Anglia, 


Abbot, Archbishop, ii. 4U ; iii. 16, 97, 09, 

105 

Aberoromby, Sir Ralph, in America, iv. 

1 S:{ ; expedition to Holland, 327; to 
Egypt, 344 ; killed, ib. 

Aboukir, battle of, iv. 328 

Acadia, .<!« Nova Scotia ■ .. .._ , 

Acre, defended by Sir Sidney Smith, iv. ASthelwult. King ot Wessex, his struggle 
328 ‘ with the Northmen, Oa 

Adam Marsh, his ijotters, i. 183 Africa, Cape Town, surrender of, to the 

Adam of Usk, i. 355 English, iv. 30!) , 

Adams, John, his lofty forebodings of Agenoi.s, i. 30.8, 375, .381 
the future of Americans, iv. 194 Afpncoiirt, battle of, i. 609, 510 

Addington, Mr., tirime minister, iv. 338 ; Aidan, sent to. Northumbria as a 
forced from office, 34T ; see Sidmouth, missionary, i. 47 ; blesses Oswald, ib. ; 
Lord his miracle against Penda, 48 ; seen in 

Addison, iv. 1 12 "• vision by Cutlibert, 60 

Adrian VI. succeeds lico X., ii. 117 Aislabio, Chancellor, backs tlie frauds of 

..-Elfgar, Ealdormau of Mercia, deserts to the South Sea Comiiany, iv. 135 
the Danes, i. i)3 Aix-la-Ohapelle, the Peace of, iii. 373 ; iv. 

iElfheah, Arehhisliop of Canterbury, i, 160, 167 
94 A1 bany, Duke of, oalled from France to 

iElfred, King, comestotbe throne, i. 70 ; take the Regency in Scotland, ii. 106 ; 
his wars with the Northmen, 71 his declared Protector of the Realm, by the 

cb.araeter and government, 72-75; his Parliament, 108; withdraws to France, 

literary labors, 76. 77 ; sets AStheLred is recalled, his e<(wardice, laye down 

as Ealdormau over tlie Mercians, 78; the Regency, 116 
his navy, ih. ; his death, 78 ; a logon- .'Vlbcinarlo, fiiike of, son of the Duke of 
dary worship gattu!r.s ronnd him, 187 York, i. 487, 494 
A51fred, brother of Kadmuml Ironside, Alhemarle, jVlonk, Duke of, Admiral ot 
murdered at Ely, i. !)8 the English fleet, iii. J564 ’, his engage. 

..Ella, lirsti Kingof Deira, i. 36 menta with the Dutch under Do Ruyter, 

AUllo, takes Andorida, i. 23 ; fouiids the 36,5 
Kingdom of tho South Saxons, 33 Alberoni, Cardin.al, iv. 131, 132 

..Etliell»akl, King of Merci.a, i. 60, 64 Ahnviiiu, or Alcuin, i. 4, 03 

.Ethelhcrht, King ot Kent., Tna,rrins a jMdcrnian, nature of the office, i. 199 
Fraukisli wife,, i. tiS : hi-s religious Aldfright, King of Northumbria, his 
televiince, 39 ; his conversion, 40 ; <le- peaceful reign, i. 61 ; Ms kingdom 
cliin* of his power. 42 t)ecomc8the literary centre of Western 

Atthrltlicd, L.ady of the Mercians,!. 79; Europe, ib. 
aLi,a<-ks the b’lve. Boroughs, ib. ; her Aldgato, tho soke of the old English 
strinKigy, ib, ; lum death, ib, Cuichtonagild, site of the priory of the 

Atthelfrith, Iving of the Northumbrians, Holy Trinity, n 149 
his victories over the Welsh, i. 41 ; his Aldi, the Venetian, spread of Greek 
military pow'er, 42 literature through, ii. .5,5 

JUtlielinr;, .see Eorl Alen^on (Fraueis of Valois), Duke of, ii, 

-Ethelrcd, King of Mercia, i. 60 408 ; beconiesDuke of Anjou, see Anjou 

iEthelre.d, King of the Nt)rthumbrians, Alfred of Beverley, his treatment of the 
i. 69; makes peace at Nottingham with writings of Geoffrey of Monmouth, i, 
the Northmen, 70 ; his death, ib. 164 

Akhclred Jl, succeeds .Eadward, i. 02; Allen, .Dr., founder of the Douay Semi- 
buys off the Danes, ih. ; meaning of his nary, ii. .388 ; a restless conspirator, 390 ; 
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encourages 1*11111? to attack England, 
>110 : liin lis! ot Philip’s helpers, 4aa 
/r Alleyn, iii. 354 ' \ 

.Alva, Duke of, his iiitervicw with 
(laihanne of Meclicis, li. 334 ; inarches 
on the JjOW Coiuuries, 35B ; liis iiias- 
s.'icres, ib. ; et'fcct of liis presoiico in 
tlifl Ncthorldiifls on Ifilixabeth, 3SC ; 
hampered iiy ElixaheLh, 350 ; his greed 
and persodutiou cause the Low L’oiin- 
trios to revolt, 382 ; succtieded by 
licqucsciis 384 ; liis eoiiquiist of Por- 
tugal. 407: 

Ainttri<‘.a, discovery of, ii. 77 ; the Colonies 
of, iv. 1(53-I(i9, 183, 105,213,214,210,223, 
22ti, 227, 231, 232 ; the Indopoudence of, 
235-253; her oudiargo of trade with 
Knrr>po, 350; fiuarrel with, forced on 
Kngland by Napoleon’s policy, 351 ; 
war vf ith England, 354 ; peace with, 37(1 
Amerigo Vespncci, ii. 77 
Amherst, General, in America, iv. .183, 185 
Amiens, inise of, sec Lewis IX. 

Amiens, Peace of, iv. 357 
Aiiderida, fall of, i. 23; xiow civUed 
Pevetisey, ib. 

Aiulrcdswe.ald, the, its extent, i. 23 
Andrewes, Bishop, tlie model of the 
Lamlian clergy, iii. 134 
Angehi, or .England, i. 7 
■ Angers, recovered by -rohn, i. 227 
Angevin Kings of England, i. 173-180 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, i. 3, >4, 115 
Angus, Earl of. overthrows tho English 
hordorei'S at .Ancrum Moor, ii. 205 ; at 
the head of the “ Gospellers.” opposes 
the Protector at Pinkie Olcugh, 221 ; 
his grandson Darnley married to Mary 
Stuart, 333 

Anjou, matorials for its history, i. ,5; 
given toEiillc llic fled by the Dukos ol' 
■France, 140; fuvst among the provinces 
of Prance, 141 ; conneetion of tlio 
Goniits of, with Norman and Engli.sh 
hialory, 140-143 ; end of its gro.atnoss, 
142 ; pa.sses into the hands of Philip of 
Fniuce, 180 

An.iou, Francis, Diiko of (see .Alemjon’), 
chosen sovereigti by the Netherlands, 
ii. >108 ; a candidate for the Imnd of 
Elizabeth, ib- end of his soveroigiitv 
in the Netherlands, 4(19 ; his death, 415 
Anjou, Tlenry, lluke of, his w.arlike 
fame, ii. 3S3 ; .succeeds to the throne 
as Henry III., xm Henry III. 

Anjou. Philip, Duke of, grandson of 
Lewis X i V' . , his accession 1 o the throne 
of fipaiti, iv. 73; enters Madrid, 74; 
proclaimed King in Brussels, U >. see 
Philip 

" Annnles Mouastici ” of the Rolls scries, 
i. 183 

Anne of Bcaujen, daughter of Louis XI., 
her Regency, ii. 65 ; her policy in sup- 
port ofiTchry Tudor, ib. ' 

Anne Boleyn, see Boleyn. 

Anne of Gloves, see Glevea 
Anne Hyde, daughter of Clarendon, 
married to the Duke of York, iii. 353 


Anne Neville, second daughter Earl 
Warwick, ii. 43, 4,5 

Anne, Princess, .second d.-tughter of 
tLames .IL, leaves ,St. rfaiucs’.s to join 
Diinbyat Nottingham, iv. 35 : her at- 
tachment to the Dtichcss <if Marlbor- 
ough, 59 ; death of her son. the Dukoof 
Gloucester, 75 ; her proc.'ii’iouB iicfillh 
rouses the d.acohite ]kh»>s, 75 ; her 
week and feeble nature, «! ; nssutnes 
the name of ‘•.'Vlrs. Morlcy” in her 
intercourse with Ijady Marlliorongli, 
ib.; her accession, 82; entrusts full 
power to MarlltorougU at homi! and 
abroad, ib. ; her re, solve to pursue tlie 
policy of William, ib. ; Marlboroiigii 
and the .‘Vllics, S3 ; optming of the Wiir, 
<5; Blenheim, 88; oeoasional confor- 
mity, 89 ; '• Queen Anne’s Bounty,” ib., 
the 'Coalition ministry, ib. ; Uainiilies. 
t)0 ; assents to tiie Act of Union wiili 
Scotland, (11-93 ; Marlljorough forces 
her to admit Sunderland to otHc.e, 94 ; 
liarley’.s intrigues .at. (tourt tlirough 
Mrs. Masham, 95 ; the Queen's trust in 
Marlborciugh dies with his submission 
to the Whig trium])h, ib, ; her Tory 
svnqvjithios !ind st ubborn resistance to 
tim Whigs, ■/ 5, ; (Judunardc, and Lewis’s 
oilers of peace, 95; her longing for 
peace audli.al.redotiiarty government, 
97 ; peace rejected, ih.; .HaeheverolPs 
impeachment, 98 ; she breaks witii the 
1 >uc.hess, l)!,t ; dismisses the Whigs and 
names a Tory ministry, ib. ; tall of 
Marlborough, 100 ; Treaty of Utrecht, 
101 ; Lailure of her health and <|uestion 
ot tiiesnccossirm, 102 ; jtoliey ol Harley 
and Bolingbroke, ib. ; her strife wit.h 
the Electre.s8 Bojihia and death, 103 
Anselm of Ao.sla, Prior of Bee, i. 12!) ; 
his diuain, 131) ; his teaching and phi- 
Iftsophical spoculfitions, ih. ; appointed • 
to the see of Ptuitorliui'y, 131 ; hi.s dis- 
pute with William the Rcfl, ib, : leaves 
J'highuul, 1.32 ! recalled by Henry L, 1.34; 
pri'moHiic.es in favor of his ma,iTiage 
with Matilda. '/ft. 

Appeal, Gourt of, 1k>w <Teateti, i. 471 ; 

its later offshoots, ib. 

Aquitaine, i. 1.51. 412, 422, 480 
Arehitceture after the Uonquest, i. 204; 

impulse given to it by the. dews, ih. 
Arcot, Clive’s sTirprian'of, iv. 153 
Argyle, Earl of, heads the Covuinanlers, 
ii. 252 ! joins the (jueen of Scots, 338 ; 
rouses Edinburgh to insurrection on 
her marriage witli Bothwe.U, 348 ; ral- 
lies to her banner on her e8cap(; from 
prison, 3.57 ; member of the, Commitiee 
of Kstatoa entrusted by tlie. Parliament 
with the government, iii. 183; ('harles 
lavishes titleo upon, 198; charges 
Oharlea with treachery, 1!I8 ; clings to 
the alliance, with England, 241 ; Grom- 
- well’s convention witli, 218 ; proclaims 
Charles II. King, 2,52 ; executed, .326 
Argyle, Earl of, son of the preceding, 
condemmed in 1(;32, and escapes to 
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Holland, iv. i;> ; Ids and Monmoutli’s 
risings, 14 ; failure and execution, ib. 
Argylc. Duke of, Ins eiitrauce into the 
Council Chamber on the death of 
Ainve, iv. Iii4 ; tights the Campbells 
under Mar in theorising of 1715, 128 
Arku riglil, Tiichard, iv. 278, 80.2 
Arlington (Henry Bonnet), Karl of, in 
tlie Cai)ar ministry, iii. 870 ; in heart a 
Catholic, ib. ; Charles’s conlidanb in. 
the. Treaty of T)over, 877 ; ju-esses 
Charles to assent hi Ihe Test Act, 888; 
diBniisseil from oilicOj 302 
Arntadtt. tin.!, gathers in the Tagus, ii. 
412; sidls,42i; contiuaudcd by Medina 
Sidonia, 424 ; its llight, 425 
Armagh, Dowdall, Archbishop of, ii. 

„""'',227.' 

Arnmgnae, Cotuit of, head of the Orleftns 
faction, i. 5flt.i : 

Arminians, the, iii. 3:’,, 120 
Arms, As.si7,e of, i„ 171, 805 
Army, tlie .King’s and the Parliament’s, 

iii. 206-207 ; reorganiztition of, and the 
“ Self-renouncing Ordinance,” 229 ; the 
“ New Model.” 280 ; the army and tite 
dissidents, 281; its struggle 'with the 
Parliament, 285, 251 ; dishaiuis at Bhick- 
heath, 3u7 ; the Koyal, established bv 
Charles 11., 327 ; disbanded, 337*; 
Charles II.’s Guards form the nucleus 
of our standing, iii. 328, iv. 1 1 ; rjiised 
by James to twenty thousand, IG ; con- 
trol of Parliament over, <?stablislied, 48 

Arnold, Genoral, in the American \Vav, 

iv. 249 

Arran, Earl of, Tlegent of Scotland dur- 
ing the minority of Mary Stu.-irt. ii. 
208; refuses to give up the infant 
Queen to Henry VIlI.,iO-; his Parlia- 
ment consents to the marriage treaty, 
2fi4 ; propo.sed to Elizabeth as a can- 
didate for her hand, 317 
Arras, conferences at, i. 520 
Arthur, the mystical history of, i. 164, 
165 

Arthur, son of Geoft’rcy, his descent, i. 
171; acknowledged in Anjou, 179 ; his 
overthrow and murder, ib. 

Arthur, eldest son of Henry VIT., mar- 
rie.s ( 'athcriuc of .Aragon, ii, 75 ; ilies, 
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Articles, the, of 1536, drawn up by 
Henry VIll., ii. 175; inimeiise doc- 
trinal advance nnule in them, 176; 
burning made tlm penalty of their in- 
fraciion, 182; their original and pres- 
ent nnmbnr, 225 ; tlrawii up m.'iinly by 
tiraiiiner, ih. ; left in abeyance iiy 
Elizabeth. 292 

Arundel, Bishop of Ely, c,arrics the 
threat of the Houses to Jlieluird 11., i. 
4611; made Primate, 571); impc.'iehed, 
banished, and made Bishop of St. An- 
drews by the Pope, 482 ; persuades 
Henry of Ijancaster to return, 483; 
places Henry on Hie throne, 491 ; the 
representati've of religious itersecu- 
tion, 492 ;■ his hands strengthened by 


the Statute of Heresy, ih. ; pre.sses 
Henry to take Richard’s life, 494 ; re- 
moved from the Chancellorship, 5(i6 
Arundel, Earl of, i. 470, 479, 481, 495 
Arundel, Ilulce of, in Elizabeth’s Coun- 
cil j ii. 301 

Ariuidel, Lord, backs the Duke of Nor- 
folk’s marriage with iHary, ii. 3CJ 
Arnmlel, Jjord, committed to Ihe '.I'ower 
by Buckingham, iii. 122 
Arundel, .Li'ird, Charles’s confidant in 
the T'reaty of t>over, iii. 377 ; sent to 
the Towel-, 402 

Arundel, Lonl, l,onl I’rivySeal under 
James II., iv. 21 

Astiham, succeeds Grindal and Chelcc in 
tlie direction of Elizabeth’s studios, ii. 

275 ,■■■■■ ■ 

Ashley (Cooper), Jmrd, chief of the Pres- 
byterian party in the Hoyal < Council, 
iii. .349; review of his life uti to Ids 
fortieth year, 350 ; his policy of toler- 
ation, 351 ; forces oh a war with the 
Dutch to ruin Clarendon’s po))nlarity, 
855; in tlie Cabal Ministry, 369 ; out- 
witted by the King in the Treaty of 
Dover, 878 ; his Ctonst itiition for the 
t.tounty of Carolina, ib. ; made Chan- 
(sellor and Earl of Shaftesbury, 386 ; 
nce. Shaftesbury 
Assauduu, battle of, i, 95 
Asser, i. 4 

Associated Counties, origin of, iii. 213; 
their name, 220 : 

Astle.y, Sir Jacob, Royalist leader, his 
words on tlie last defeat of his party 
at Stow, iii. ‘284, 235 

Aston, Sir Arthur, commands the garri- 
son of Drogheda, iii. 256 
Athcluey, iElfred tfdrcs refuge in, i. 71 ; 

monastery and school of, 76 
Athol. Earl of, ii. 385 
Atterbury, Bishop, iv. 118 
Augsburg, eonferenecis at, iu 1541, ii. 

200 ; Treaty of, iv. 21 
Auguslluo, lands at Ebbsfleet, i. 39 ; en- 
ters Canterbury, ib. ; the tongue of 
Rome, returns with, to Britain, ib. ; 
renews the union with the 'Western 
World, 4(t ; consecrated to the see of 
Cauterbnry, ib. 

Austerlitz, battle of, iv. 349 
Australiajiv. 192 

Austria, her union with the ITnitod 
Provinces, iii- :S90 ; joins the ’I’riplu 
Alliance, iv. 181 ; drawn into the strife 
relative to tlm J’olisli throne, 149 ; 
(jnestion of the Austrian succession on 
the death of Charles V' I., 152: her de- 
feat at Austerlitz, 349; renews the 
- struggle, .’jriS ; ded'eated at Wagr.'uu 
fnul sues for peace, .359 ; unites with 
Prussia and Russia .'ind defeats Ntiim- 
loon at Leipzig, 368 ; leagues with Eng- 
land and France, against Prussia and 
Russia, 370.; joins llie other .Powers to 
crush Napoleon on hi.s return, ib, ; her 
anay with that of Russia oio.ses in 
lipon Paris, 371 
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lilip II. of Spain, governor of the 
Ncthorhiiids, ii. 3!)0; his design of 
niarryiiig Mary Stuart, ib . ; is suc‘<;eed- 
ed by the Priucei of Pariua, 391 
Aviuix, Count of, Fremdi envoy at. the 
Hague ; in Ireland wilii .(.orues Jl., if, 
4” ; ativises u iiiassacre of .l.'roteBUiits 
in Ireland, ib. 
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AyJesford, first victory of tlie hhiglish 
over the Britons at, i. 22 
Aylnier, Bishop, one of the Protestant 
exiles, ii. 2G.'i 

Ayiner, Bishop of Winchester, i. 2.'i8 
Aymer deA'alence, i. 351 


“Novum Orgaumn,” *6., 469; Lord 
Ohanoellor and Baron Verulam, iii. 
103 ; his fall, 106 

Bacon, Sir Nicholas, member of Eliza- 
beth’s council, ii. 287 

Ba<ion, Roger, hia education, i. 24.7; teacli- 
«r at Oxford, 24T ; friar of the Order 
of St.Prauej8, 248 ; his “ Opus Majus,” 
249 ; his failure, 2, lO 

■Badajoz, iv. 359, 366 

Badbnry, or Mount Badoit, overthrow of 
tile Saxons at, 1. 2,8 

Baida, the moiik of Jar row, the Venera- 
ble Bede, i, 3 ; his birth, 61 ; his life 
and teaching, ib,; his ecclesiastical 
history of the English nation, 63 ; his 
death, 04 ; 

, Bftldevvin Wake and the Disinherited, i, 
292-20,3 

Bale, the deprived Bishop of Oasory in 
exile, ii. 265, 271 ; his denunciations of 
Bonner, il>< 

Ball, John, his levelling doctrine, i. 413, 
446, W, 448 

Balliol, John, his claim, i. 320; his ac- 
cession, .327 ; spurred to dotlance i)y 
France, 329 ; his treaty with Philip, 
.342 ; surrenders to .Edward, 34:i ; Wal- 
lace heads the coiiiitiy in his name, 
347 ; released and withdraws into 
France, .348 

Balliol, Edward, son of the above, re* 
ceivo<l as vassal-king of Scotland at 
the English court, i. 372 : crowned at 
Scone, 370 

Balmerino, TjOrd, iv, 369 

Bamborough, fortified by Ida; i. 35 ; at- 
tacked by Penda, 48 

Bancroft, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
personal character of his spiritual ty- 
ranny, ii, 411, iii. 61 

Bank of England, see England, Bank of 
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Barbadoos, delinquents sent to the, iiL 

Barbury Hill, victory of tin; West Sax- 
ons at, 1. 25 
Bardolf, Lord, i. . 501 
Baroboues I'ariiamenl, iii, 2(i!), ‘J’fO 
Bareboues, PraisiMlod, iii. 269 
Harillon, French iunbassndor, ui. 401 
iiiirnct, battle of, ell't el of ari.illery at, 
ii. 1.S, 47, 48 

Barnwell. Hie annuls of, i. 116 
Baronage, decline of, in the iiH.ce.iith 
century, and ils eau.se.s, ii, 17-19 ; grant 
of liveries to. lit 

Barons, War of the, i. !8,‘i, 257, 29;» : their 
power at its (dose, 311, 312 ; Edward i. 
and the, 31." 

Barons, the Ureater and the Jjcsser, i, 
.332 

Barrow', Isaac, mathematician, iii, SIT 
Bartholomew de Cotton, i. 183 
Bartholomew’s Day, St., .see St. Barthol- 
omew 

“ Basilicoii Doroit,” the, iii. 52 
Basle, the Treaty of, iv. 308, 323 
Batavia, iiepnblie of, ally of France, iv. 

Bath, Henry de, justiciary his corrnii- 
lion, i. 2,58 . , 

Battle Abbey, si1;e of the high altar, i. 109 
liavaria, Electoral Prima-) of, clainiant ■ 
to tile .Spanish succession, iv. 69 : joins 
France against the Allies, 85 ; Charles 
of, elected Emptn-or of (Germany, 155 
Ba.\ter, liicliard, Prc.sbyterian imnister, 
his addiunss to llirdiard Cromwell, iii 
303 ; his autobiogrnjdiy, .'ftl ; expelled, 
362; his account of the snlVerings of the 
'expelled clergy, ,"40; refnsi's to accept 
James ll.’s Act of liidiilgcnct?, iv,2." 
Boacliy Hoad, battle of, iv. 5« 

Beaton, Cardinal, counstdior of .fames ’ 
V., Archbishop of Bt, Audrow.s, ii, 202, 
205, 20.8 

Bcaucliamp, Lor(i, represent alive of the 

House of BulTolk.iif. 37 


mainstay of the if oust' of LuncHStcr, 
5*20 ' 

Beaufort, Edmund, Duke of .Somerset, 
.w Somerset 

Beaufort, Henry, Bi.sliop of WiuobeHler 
and Cardinal, i. 506, .517, 518, 519, .524, 
.526, .528 

Bee, the st’hool of, the rrni.st famous of 
Ciiristeudom, i 105 

Beckford, Aldcnnau, Pitt’s political 
lieutenant, iv. iro 

Bedford, John, Duke of, Itogent of 
France, i, 515. 519, .519, 524, ,526; 527 
Bedford, Earl of, Patihnentary leatter, 

■ m-.''2n9' 

Bedford, Duke of. in Georg*; ID, ’s time, 
iv. 167, 218, 2.37, 214 
Bedloe, Oates’s coadjutor, iii. 403 
Beket, Gilbert, father of 'rhomas, i. UiO 
Beket, Thomas, of London, his corre- 


spcndeiice, !. 113 ; Ids parentage and 
education, 150 ; Ids relations with 
li’lieoliald, 7'3. ; invites Hoiiry II. lu 
iinglaiiii, 101 ; made Chauetdior, 105 ; 
liisl'uvor wit h t.iio king, ih . : Ida oleetioii 
to tint .Sfjo of Canicrimry, I5);;liis 
change of aUttude. ih. ; his strnggln 
with ilenry, 15", lots ; his aecoiid quar- 
rel and dciith, lOU, lid ; canonized 151 
Bellfifcys.Lord, Charles's eontidant in the. 
Treaty of Uover, iii. 577 ; sent to the 
Tower, 402 ; tivst Lord of the Treasury 
under '.I arnus 1 1 . , i v. 2 1 
Bedlinghaia, Sir Kdvvard, Lord Deputy 
of Ireland, it. 250; his rough handling 
of the. Irish chiefs, i&. 

Benedict Biscop, his visit to Koine, i. 53 ; 

his abbey of Jarrow at ■VVearuioutli, 51 
.Benedict of Peterborougli, i. 115, 1(13 
Bciiediet XU., quarrel of England and 
Uermany w'ith, i. 3)11, oUrt 
Benevolences, ii. 63, 69, 114, 120, 191, iii. 

88,111,125,143 . 

' Bengal, Clive’s rediiclion of. iv. 170- 
Beiiiiet, Henry, begins his political 
career, iii. 353 : becomes Eaii of Ar- 
lington, 370 ; see Arlington 
BeiiBingtoii, tile West Saxons repulsed 
; toy Olfa at i. 65 
Bentham. Jeremy, iv. 363 
Beom, nephew of Codwiue, Earl of the 
Middle Angles, i. 99 ; murdered toy 
Swegen, 100 

Beornwulf, King of Mercia, defeated 
at Ellanduu toy i!;<>gtoeiiit , 1. 68 
Beowulf, tlia Song of, the earliest of En- 
glish poems, i. 17 ; reveals the moral 
temper of the English, ib. 

Bereta, daughter of King Charibert wife 
of iGtheltoorht. i. 38 
Berkley, Judge iii. 176, 190 
Bernard Andrd of Toulouse, his life of 
Henry VIT., ii. 3 

Berne, idunder of his treasury toy the 
Ererieh, iv. 323 

Bernicia, tooeoincs a kingdom under 
iltlla. i, 31 ; united to Deira under 
.Ethelric, 3(5 

Berllti Doerne, iv. 351 ; its results, 3.“>2, 
Bertrand deBorn. theiroutoadour. Imads 
a revolt, against Riehard in Aquitaine, i. 

. .'..nS'":' . . 

Berwick, toesiegeil, 1.342 ; theStsoth e.arls 
do honuige t.o Edwjird I. at 34:5 ; gar- 
risoned jigainst Kdward 111.377; toe- 
eomes English territory, ih. ; legally 
viewed as represent ingS<‘otl.'ind, ib. 
Berwiek, the paoifieatiou of. iii. 180, 182 
Berw'ick, Duke of, natural son of James 
II., desp.'ifcehed against Portugal, iv- 
8(5 ; his vi('torv at, Almanza, 96 
Bible, Wyclif’s; i, 403, -164, 465 
Bible, the tieneva, ii, 271 ; 

Bible, Tyndale’a translation of, printed , 
at Koln, ii. 124 ; reaches Hngland and 
is denounced by More and M’'arebani as 
, heretical, 12." ; burned at tit. Paul’s, 

' ib. ; its rapid spread, ih. ; its circula- 
tion forbidden by Henry, 145 


Bible, the English, introduced into 
ehurclies, ii. IKU ; its suidy, iii. 11 ; its 
literary, social, and religious iiillueiice, 
12, 13, 14 

Bigod, Roger, Earl of Xorfolk, sec isov- 

Birruiugham, growdh of, under IVal pole's 
ministry, iv. 137 

Bishops, Eiiglisii, originally ro.Viil elmp- 
laius, i.'.55 , their diocese the kingdom, 
ib. ; constitute a large part of the Wuc- 
nagemotc, s7 ; a slaudiiigcheck on the 
independence of tlio nohic.s, 90; ap- 
I>oiutmeiit of foreign, in .England, 126 ; 
their independence lessened, ib. ; ecasc 
to sit in the temporal courts,!?;.; synods 
of, convened, 149 ; subjection of, to the 
Crown by Cromwell’s policyp ii. 1,5(5 ; 
power of their courts revived u.iuler 
Laud’s patronage, iii. 15,5 ; War of tins, 
183: Parliament and the, 191 ; bill 
passed for excluding them from the 
House Lords, 206 ; protest of the Seven, 
ag.'iiiist Jiimes H.’s Declaration of Jn- 
ilulgence, iv. 28; their trial and 
acquittal, 29 

Bliick Death, its ravages, i. 404 ; its social 
results, 405; connection of llte Statute 
of Laborers with 406 ; fresh swoop of, 
41.'5, 427 

Blake, Colomd, in Ireland, iii. £57 ; as 
Admiral beats the Dutcli, 26,3; bom- 
bards Algiers, 28:5 ; conquers Jamaica. 
ih. ; beats the Spaniards at Santa Cruz, 
288 ; his Iiody torn from the grave by 
the Convention Parliament, 3;i9 
Blenheim, battle of, iv. 87 
Bloiulel, i, 357 

Blood-wite, compensation in money for 
personal wrong, i. 9; gives English 
justice, society, and warfare, their jirst 
forms, 10 ' ' 

Bliieher, Marshal, iv. .371, .372, 373 
Bohemia, troubles in, antecedent to tU(>. 
outbrojik of the Thirty Voars’ War, iii. 
101 ; .I.anics I.’s poliey towards, 102, 163 
.Ibjhiui, E;(rl of llerel'ool, .see Hereford 
Boleyn, Aim, her parentage, ii. 129 ; 
.Henry’s passion for, 129; her fiither 
made Lord Rochford, l.'iO ; Wolscy’s 
part in the nnitler of tlie divorce, ih ; 
supiiortcd by tlie Dukes of Norfolk and 
Sulfolk, 131 ; thclcgatinc commission, 
1.32 ; installed in the royal palace., hi.'i ; 
privately married, 1.54 ; crowned by 
Cranmer, ib. ; her cldhlren deel.arcd 
lawful heirs lo the crown, 163 ; char- 
ged with adultery, condemned, and ; 
beheaded, 1(56 ; her infiuenee on the 
character of Elizabeth, 303 
Boleyn, Sir 'ITiomas, father of Anne, ii. 
129; made Ijord RfK'.h ford, l.'iO: his son 
George, 129 ; created Earl of Willshire, 
1.46 , 

Bolingbroke, Henry St. John, Lord, 
Secretary of War under, and perfidy 
towards, Marlborough, iv. 100 ; ins 
treaty of commerce, 102; ins policy 
with regard to the succession of the 
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Housy of 'ilaaover, 102; liis breacli 
wi!.h Hftrloy, ih. ; aiics at. trimmiiif? bis- 
twi-oullie Oourl. of lianovisr aad that 
olMauios, H):> ; powerkiss and jittgleotcd 
on Uii; doaili ol Anno, lOt ; Vottaire's 
ijilsrcoui-se with, Ji)9; tiioa from Kug- 
land 10 take oHlco uiidcir tlse I're.tendt'r, 
Its }iis polii'y as Snorotiiry of Slato ti> 
damns, ki.S; vtiturns from oxilo and 
joins ilio “ J'atnfjt.8,'’ 112 • returns into 
escile, ib. 

iSonilsay, its ee.“.stoii to tJio Initrti, iii. ,“r»l ; 
es!.;i!)li.sl)mt;nt. of the £. India Ooju. 
panj’: at, iv. let 

Honifaec, Urn Tni.ssionarv, bis Lcf.ters, 
'i. 4 /. 

lioniface, Aroiiiiiabop of Canterbury, 
uncle of ISlcaiior of Provence, Jiis out- 
rages, i. 2flS ; gathers an array in France 
for an invasion, 284 

Boniface VIIL, Pojse, Ms bull Clericis 
Laicos, 1. 344 

Bonner, Biaiiop, his persecutions, ii. 235, 
245, 2411, 2,50 ; sets up the first six Bibles 
in St. Paul’s, iii. 11 
Borodino, battle of, iv. 307 
Boroughs, buy their liberty from the 
Crown, i. 113 ; represent.od in the 
Great tionncil, 330, 338, 330 ; restriction 
of their freedom, ii, 24, 25 
Boscawen, Admiral, in America, iv, 183 
Boston, in Lincolnshire, its connection 
With Boston in A racri(;a, iii, 10.3 
Boston, tea-riots in, iv. 240 ; it,s ports 
closed against commerce, 240 ; English 
troops laud at, 240 

Boswortli Field, battle of. places Henry 
VI r. on the throne. It. 00 ; Hichard I U . 
slain at, ib, 

Bothwell, James Hepburn, Karl of. 
Catholic Lord of the Border, ii. 335 ; 
member of the Privy l.’ouncil, 330; 
murders Harnley, 340 ; hi.s luiion with 
Mary and subseiuient tligbt., TiO-S 
Honlogue, besieged by Henry VHl., ii. 
20(5 ;'’suvreiulei’edto Franco, 224 ; camp 
,at, iv. ;!47 ’ 

Bcnirbon, Cardiiifil, and the Lo.agne, ii. 

115; proeiaimeil King, .w/> Charles X. 
Bourbon, .Duke of, Constable of France, 
ii. 11.5; sacks Borne, 130 
Bourbon, the House of, iv. 148, 141), 150, 
15! 

Ikiurgcs, i. 510. 519 
nouvino.s, biitile of, i. 227, 228 
Boyle, experimental ehyraist, iii. 317, 318 
Itoync, battle of llio, iv. 55 
“liovs,” the, hciided by Willi.nn I’itl, 
iv. 142, 1.57 

Braii.-tnt. relations of Kdward III. with, 
i. 380, 382, ,>7 

Bradiha'lc, Cener.al, routed and slain 
at Fort Dtiguesnc, iv. 169 
Bv.adsliaw. John, presides at trial of 
ChfirlcM I. iii, 250 ; President of Council 
of Slate, 206 ; his body torn from the 
grave by the Convention, 3,39 
Bradwardint), his predestiitariiiu Aiigua-. 
Unianlsm, i. >419 


Brandenburg, Klectorof, on Hie question 
of the Mass andl.he Papal .Supremacy, 
ii. 2U0; becomes ProtesianI, 207 ; letids 
troops to the States, iv. 32 ; i'>ramlen- 
hurgers in William’s army, ,35; necoines 
King of Prussia, 84 
Brandywine, battle of, iv, 251) 

Brecknock, storiiKHl by ..'HlhoJtla'd, i. 
79 

Breda, deel.aration of, iii. .'!()(;, 3,38 ; pR;i<‘<i 
enngres.s at, iii. 3(58 

Brehoii or native law, the, in Ireland, 
made an ael of ire.'i.soii, i. 486 ; KtiglLii 
jurisdiction .sab.siitiUedfor, iii. 1!.S 
Bremen, iv, 1.32 
Breslau, I’eaeu of, iv. 1.5,5 
Brest, right of hohlijig, secured to Eng- 
land, i. 445 ; restored to the Duke of 
Brittany by Kichard II., 4, SO 
Brotigny, Peace of, i. 411, 412 : fatal to 
Edward’s cause in the South of Fraiu-.e, 
42t 

Bridgeman, Sir Orlando, ehief justice, 
on ministerial responsihiiit.y, iii, .329 
Bridgewater, Francis, Duke ol, iv. 270 
Brighani.Timty of, i. ,326 
Brihtnoth, Ealdorman of Er.st Anglia, i. 

Brindley, .Lames, his canais, iv. 264 , 271 
Bristol, chief scat of the slave-bvadc, i. 
121 j strunghiihi of the wcsleni rebels 
against Stephen, 145 : its prosperity 
sfinuil.ated by the conquest of Ireljind, 
ii. 372 ; ii,s West Indian trade under 
Walpole’s ministry, iv. 137 
Bristol, Earl of, attempts to impeach 
Clarondou, iii. 353 

Britain, Roman conquest of, i. 20, 21 ; 
withdrawal of Roman legions from, 21; 
.assailed l\v the Piets ajid Scots and 
Saxon pirates, ib. ; the Jutes land in, 
ih.; York, tlus Boinnn capital of. 25 ; 
heconies England, 27-30 ; distiiietivo 
character of the linglish eomiuosl. of, 
27 ; ceases to exist as a political hotly 
with the battle of Chest f>,r, 41 
Britain, tireat, nnio!) of Englanil ami 
'•Scollfiml niidor the name, iv ill 
Brilanny, ■Norman inv.a.'.iim of, i, 104 ; 
Henry 11.1. ’s campaign in, 269; passes 
to till! Crown of Kraina!, ii. 71 
Bi-ilanny, Artiinr of, Ms dest.-ent, i. rfl; 
murdered, .178 

Britons, withdraw.al of the, from Etiglisli 
ground, 1. 27 ; their .st.uliborn courage, 

Broglie, 'Marshal, iv. 182 
Broo.ke, Lord, iii. 169, 192, 21.3 
Brown, Rol)crt, founder of Hie “ Brown- 
Lsts,” iii. .35 

Brovvne, has pastorals, iii. 459 
Browuiats, the, their settlement in 
Miissachnsetts, iii. 1(52 
Bruce the home of the, i. t02 
Bruee, Robert, gramlson of the original 
elaimantsof the .Scottish Crown, ’.'.'(50; 
rising of, ib. ; crowned at Scone, 351 ; 
his flight, ib. ; his adventurous career, 
368'*, Master of Scotland after the bat- 


tie of Baiinoeklsuni, SRo ; hackefl by 
li’rniice, 367 ; owned as 
treaty of .Nortliamptoii, 3 
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Bruges, England's negotiations with the 
Poiia at, i. 437 

Brunauburh, battle of, i. 80 

Brunswiek, Ferdinand, .Prinee of, v 
inands the Englisli and Jlanoverians 
on (ho Kibe and Bbhie, iv. 181, JS2 ; 
dufnats the Freneh at Minden, ih, ; 
niarehes against France, 301 ; effect of 
his advaiKJe iirParis, ib. 

Biicer, ii. 300 ; lectures at Cambridge, 

:■ 220" . 

Buchanan, the reinibliean, and tutor to 
James Vl.i iii. 40 

Biickiiigliant, Duke of, supports Glou- 
cester’s claim of the Crown, ii. Cl ; is 
made Constable, 02 ; his treachery, i.b.; 
beheaded, i!3 

Buckingham, George Villiers (the lirstl, 
Duke of, favorite of James I., his 
character, iii. 95 ; r.ccouipanies Prine.e 
(.'harles to (Madrid. 1 10 ; his constitu- 
tional aims. 1 13 ; his plans of war, 114 ; 
Charles I. clings blindly to him, 119 ; 
his administrative incapacity, 121 ; his 
impeaehmonl, 123 ; the Commons’ re- 
monstrance against him, 131 ; his as- 
sassination, 133 

Buclcingham, George Villiers (the sec- 
ond), a type of the ilestoralion, iii. 315 ; 
his seientilic pursuits, 317 ; his alli- 
ance by marriage with the Presbyte- 
rian party, 369 ; “in the ( 'ubal ministry, 
370; counsels resistance to the 'I’eat 
Act, 888 ; dismissed from office, 392 ; 
his Rehearsal, 425; satirized by Dry- 
den, 427 

Biiffon, influence of English science on, 
iv.l09 

Bullingcr, ii. 270 

Bulmer, L.ady, burned at the stake for 
Imr share in the Rih/rbiinae of <{raoi>, 
ii. 1(18 

Bunker’s ITill. battle of, iv. 249 

Bunyan, John', his history, iii. 381-383 ; 
his, I'U grim's Progress, ib. ; refuses lo 
accei)t James II.’s Act of Indulgence, 
iv. 23 I 

Buonaparte, Mapoleon, distinguishes 
himself at Toulon, iv. 307 : crushes the 
royalist party in Paris, 3) I ; his vic- 
tories in Pie<linoiit and the Tyrol, 31.5 ; 
advances on Vienna, 317 ; his designs 
on India, 321 ; expedition to Kgypt, 
ih, ; in Syria, 327 : lirst consul, 329 : 
his designs on England, 332, 338 ; his 
“Continental System” and its results, ' 
339, 350, 351 ; hia despotism, 345 ; Ins 
plans, 3kl ; the camp at Boulogne, 
317 ; assumes the title of Emperor, 348 ; 
at lllin and AHMt<!rlii'z, 349; the peace 
of Tilsit, ib. ; issues the Berlin De- 
cree,, 351 ; tho Milan Decree. 35-1 ; his 
designs upon Spain, 356 ; seizes Portu- 
gal, 357 ; provi<lcs his brothtsrs with 
thrones, ib.; invades Sptun, 3.58; at 


Wagram, 359; stirs up war between 
Englarid and America, 361, 361-36.5 ; in- 
vades Kussia, '366 ; his ruin, ,367 ; lii.s 
abdication, 368 ; bis return, 370 ; linal 
overthrow at 'VValerloo, 372 ; his exile, 

,'374 ' 

Buoimparte, Jerome, King of ’Westpha- 
lia, iv. 357 

Buonaparte, Joseph, King of .Spain, iv, 
357, 366 • 

Buonaparte, LouiSj King of Holland, iv. 
357 ■ ■ 

Burdett, Sir Francis, niul Parliaiueiitary 
Ileform, iv. 303 

BuiTord, battle of, i. 64 

Bnrgli-uiion-Sauds, death of Edward 1. 
at, i. 352 

Burghley, William Cecil, Lord, lii.s de- 
scent, ii. 278 ; eonfm-instu the Catholic 
worship, 279 ; one of the “ Politicals,” 
ib,; Ms counsels to Elizabeth, 281; 

; member of her Council, 286 ; his share 
in the bill for restoring the royal su- 
jn-emacy, 290 ; his fears relative to the 
Scotch negotiations, 300 ; urges the' 
recognition of Murray’s govehiment, 
357 ; his zeal fora Protestant alliatice, 
359 ; Norfolk plots his overthrow, 303 ; 
holds the clue to Norfolk's negotiti, lions 
wit,h Pliilip, 366; baek-s tlie Puritan 
pressure, 379 ; protests against the 
Itigli Commission, 111; his diiSgr.'uie 
after Mary’s e.xeout.ion,418 ; his death, 

474 :' ■ 

Burgoyne, General, in C.anada, iv, 250 ; , 
his surrender at Saratoga, 251. 

Burgundy, Philip the Good, Duke of, i- 
512 ; his relations with Henry V. , 513 ; 
his alliance with Iho Duke, of Bedford, 
515 ; grows lukevvann tow.ards Eng- 
land, .517 ; rccallshis sol<liers from Ov- 
leans, 520 ; deliver.s Jcantie Dare into 
the hands of the English, ,524 ; deserts 
the English cause and concludes a 
treaty with (.diaries, 526 ; surrenders 
Piciirdy to Louis XL, ii- 33; uiedialor 
of the Triple Allianeo; 34 ; his death, 

Burgundy, Charles of Charolais, Duke 
of (suniajued the Bold!, .sou of tlie pre- 
ceding, ii. 33 ; head of the League of 
the Public V’eal, ib. ; overthrows this 
Oroys, 3,5; his connection with the 
House of T.aucastc.r, 36, 45 ; becomes 
Duke, 39 ; niaiTies Margaret, si.ster of 
Edward IV., 39 ; bis fleet prisons War- 
wick in Normandy, 44 ; rofuses to re- 
ceive Edward at his Court, 44 ; secretly 
aids him with iiiouey and Khip.s. 46 ; 
attacks Lewis, 48; migbthist anieng 
the princes of the Kmriiri', tit : at the 
siege of Neuss. 50 ; fulls at, Nauoi, 52 

Burke,, Edmund, on the repeal of llui 
Stamp Act, iv. 228 ; M.s politiiail phi- 
losopiiy, 229 ; bis adlicsion to the inac- 
tion of the Whigs, 230 ; his cstra.ngc- 
inent from Pitt, ib. ; his sTioec.h in sup- 
port of the Declaratory Bill, 232 ; his 
fioi'ce attacks on Lord Chatham, 234 ; 
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Mr effort for conciliaton with the col- 
onies, 5:47 ; x-egeiieriites our political 
lixeralure, 265 ; his plea for the Hin- 
doo, 266 ; moves for tho impeachment 
of Hastings, 268; Bill tending to di- 
niiniuh Uiouiiiucnceof the Crown over 
Parliament, 27(1 ; horror at the Itevolu- 
1 ion, 292; Ids ftfjhirtwnsontlw, French 
Hcmlutiiiii, 298, 205 ; his failure in 
Parliament, 2tU ; his success with the 
country, 205 ; his Mlcrs nti a Iteific'ule 
Fence,'' 'Ml] his Irish policy, 014; his 
last protest against, pfuice, 318 
Burnet, Bishop, iii. 3) 1, 318 ; iv. ,51, 121 
Burns, Iv. 205 
Burton, his diary, iii. 5 
Buaaco, battle, iv. 360 
Bute, Earl of, Secretary of .State, mouth- 
piece of George Hi., iv. 20S, 2lo 
Butler, Bishop, his lludihras, iii. 3i4 ; 

■ his oaliu philosophy, 318 

Butlers, the, Norman Lords of the Pale, 

.■iiv'169 ■ . ' ■ ^ 

Byiig, Admiral, iv. 171 
Byron, Commodore, his discoveries, iv. 
192 


the reign of Charles 11., 36!), 37(1,407 
Charles iind the, 374 ; Parlianicut and 
t.he, 376 

Cabinet, the, its origin and nature, iii. 
309. 407 

Cahot, Sebastian, ii. 77, .373, 40.1 
Cade, .Tolin, takes the name of Morti- 
mer and lie ads the rising In Kenl,i. 
632: slain liy Jden, sherilf of Kent, 
JKt'J 

Cadiz, blockade of, iv, 1.5.5 
' Ciidwiillan, King of the Welsh., his alli- 
ance with J'ehda, i. 4,5; falls on the 
“Heaven’s Eield,” Un 
Caedmon, 1 he cowherd of Wliitby, i. .52; 
the lirst English poet, th, ; his vision, 
.52 

Caen, sacked by Edward 1 1 1., i, 392, 403 ; 

university founded at, 520 
Cahors, the hankers of, i. 307. 320, 302 
Calabria, John of, son of Ktiiid of Anjou, 
ii. 36 

Calais, siege of, i. .397 ; Master Eustadui 
lie St. Pierre, Master Walter do Man- 
nay, and Queen Philippa- pleail for its 
dtizons, 398, 399 ; Warwick captain of, 
ii. 27, 28 ; laken by the fluke of Guise, 
257, 2,58 ; the I’reaty of, with reference 
to Cateau Cambnlsis, 2!il 
Calanty, Ids Meim'm of the Meoted Min- 
iHien, iii. :nt 

Calcutta, its origin, iv. 101 ; the Black' 
Hole of, 180. 

Calvin, .tohn, his early history, U. 267; 
his doctiine of the organiwatiou of the 
Ohurc.h and its relation to the State, 
, 368 ; draws the English exiles round, 
him at Geueva, 269 ; results of this 


contact with him .us shown in the trou- 
bles at Frankfort., 270 ; .Scotch Calvin- 
, iara, 297 

Calvinism, growth of in 'England, iii. 14 ; 

triumph of dames ,1. over, 51 
Caml>ray, occupied by Philip V., i. 382, 
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Cambruy, Tre.uly of, between France and 
Charles V., ii. 137 

Cambridge University, charters of, burnt, 
i. 451 ; study of Greek at, ii. 8.5 ; Eras- 
mus, Latinu'-r, and Groko at, 86 ; wins 
a name for heresy, 12.5 ; Bilney and 
J.atiinor, teachers of, known as Lulin!- 
riiiis, 126 ; Ki'f altii) Universities 
Camden, William, ii. 18!), 435 ; iii. .5 
Camden, Lord, in the Chatham Ministry, 
iv. 244 

Camden, Lord, Vicici’oy in Ireland, iv. 
314 

Camerons, the, iv. 42 
Campbells, the, iv. 42, 43 
Oampoggio, Cardinal, joined -with Wolsey 
in the Legatina Commission, ii. 1.3.3 ; 
Bishop of Salisbury, 334 ; opens the 
court at Blackfriarp and adjourns it, 
136 

Cainperdown, action of, iv. 319, ;M0 
Cam plan, dospatohed from Bouay to head 
iJio riesuit mirtsion iai England, ii. 39.5 ; 
executed, 397 

Campo Formio, Treaty of, iv. 317, 321, 
■'323 

Camulodunnm, the prcdec.i.'BHor of our 
modern ColclicSter, i. 21 
tianada, the French in, iv. 1(53 ; conquest 
of, by the Etiglish, 18.5 ; retained by 
England after the peace -wUh America,. 
261 ", cstahHshmo.nt of it's ( .’onstitution, 
29(i ; invaded by Lh<! Americiins, 369 
Canids, iv. 265, 270 

Canning, George, inilucnces public opin- 
ion through the pvcH.R, iv. 213; his de- 
votion to Pitt, 2K1 ; Foreign , Secretary 
in the Portland ministry, 35.); liiunandri 
tile surrender of the Hanisii lieot, .''..5-1 ; 
Jii.s Orders in Council, 15. ; sends arnde.H 
.'uul supplU'S to .Spain, . 3.57 ; liis treaty 
of alliance with the Junta. ,358; his 
duel witli hord Castlcreagli inid Ids r<;s- 
ignatlon, 3,59 ; j)re,ss«s ftir Catholic 
Em.'imdpalioii, .30’4; his showy bril- 
iianey, ,3(1,5 

Canteroury, thes eartiCBt royal city of 
Gorman Kugiand, i. 40 ; tho first 
Christian city in Jfingland, if/. ; Augus- 
tine comes to, 3!) ; a <i(;ntre of Latin in- 
lluonco, 40 ; tho ace cd, iliocosea grouped 
round it by Theodore, and the pollt.ical 
importance of his work, 65 ; taken -and 
sae.kcd by tho Tiancs, !U ; gild of 
Thanes in, 200 ; the Scriplorniin of, 
162; i'lmterhiiru Talcs, .sec Ghauee.r 
Canterbury, Warham, Archiiishop of, his 
patronage of learjdug, ii, 82 ; his 
friendship with i5raRmu.s,?li . ; Er.asimis 
dedicates his Jerome, to him, 03 ; his ajj- 

S ion of the New Testaraent of 
us, 94 ; on tho rcsisUmce of the 
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Xonl-tsh squires to benevolenees, 118 ; 
his death , 15:5 

Canterbury, Hubert Walter, Archbishop 
of, raises the ransom I’orlii chard r.aud 
secures order, i- 175 

Canterbury, Abl>ot, Archbishop of, iii. 
15:5 ; Kdinund of Abingiion, Archbish- 
op of, <tc(' Edmund; J'hlmund Eieh, 
Archbishop of, see Edmund 
Capel, Lord, leruhn-of the Country party, 
enters the ministry, iii. 405 
Capell, Lord, royalist commander, his 
execution, iii. 253 

(Oipital putiishment abolished by Wil- 
liam,!. 121 

Capucbin.^jinstituUonajtd rise of tbo, ii. 

: 252, 253 

Caraffa, Cardinal, his fanaticism leads to 
the establishment of a tribunal of the 
Inquisition at Itonie, it. 20(! ; the in- 
stitution of the Capuchins and the 
Jesuits, 2.52 ; lays down his sees to 
found the order of Theatiues, 233 ; is- 
sue of the impulse he qavo to Catholic 
fervor, ih. ; aims at the refonnatiou 
of the clergy, i/j, ; becomes Pope, ih. ; 
sec Paul IV. 

fjyarew, Sir Peter, heads the western rLs- 
' ing against Queen Mary, ii. 240 
Carisbrook, Charles 1. a prisoner at, iii. 
245 

Carlisle, conquored by the ■N'ort.huni- 
hrians under Ecgfrith, i. 5S ; invested 
by the Scots, i; 343 
Carlowitz, Treaty of, iv. 71 
Carlyle, in. 312 
Carolina, South, opposes the Declaration 
of Independence, iv, 250 
: Garolinas, the, iv. los, inti 
Caroline of Anspach, Qticen of George 
'H'.riv. 140 

Carpenter, Genera], iv. 120 
Carr, aSc.oUili p!ige, favorite of dames I ., 
iii. .S3 ; .>»('(• Rochester, Viscount 
Carte, his collection of the flrmoiul pu- 
: •:pers,iii..5 

Carteret, Ijord, his contiiumtal Tioliey on 
the fall of Walpole, iv. 155; becomes 
Earl Orauville, 1.50 ; his fall and its 
bearing on foreign policy, ih, 1.57 
Granville 

C.artwrigbi, iniomas,h!fi C.alviuistlc fa- 
niilicibrn and Presbyterian tenets, ii. 
:>se, 381 ; driven frotn his prcvfesw>rshij>, 
4U ; jippointe.d by Lord I.eieeslev to 
tlu' tnastership of an hospital atAVar- 
^'.''vviclt, 471 

t'asale, seized by Louis XIV., iii. 428 
Casjuibtin, iii. 1 1 
= : Cashel, syitod of, ii lfiSl 

Cassel, vK'tory of Friinco. over the Mom- 
isli eominiinep at, 1. 375; I'Temitigs ad- 
vance to, ti'ip 

Castille, the English eamp.aign in, i. 42.3, 

Casllemaine, f.ady (Barb.ar.a ralnior)i 
mistress of t'baries II., iii. .123; Iho 
friend of A.shley Cooper, 350 ; oppfvgos 
Clarendon, 353 ; jiarades her conver- 


sion to the Catholic faith, 387 ; her iti- 
dietinent by Shaftesbury, 4J5 ; deserts 
Charles, 419 

Castlereagh, J.ord (Lord Lonclonderrvt, 
Pitt’s agent in Ireland, iv. ;l3ti ; seci'e- ; 
tary at war, duel with Canning, iv. 35f> ; 
foreign secretary, 364 
Cateau Cambresis, Treaty of, ii. 280. 291. 
299, .'iOl 

Catesby, iii. 61, 62 

Catharine of Aragon, daugldorof Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella, married to Arthur, 
eldest son of irenrv IGI., 7r, ; be- 
trothed on his death to Henry VILL, 
89; the king resolves to lu’eak his 
marriage with her, 129 ; refuses to how 
to his will, 131.- her piteous appeal in 
court, 13.5 ; she is put away. 1.51) ; 
Henry’s luiirriagc with herannuJh'd as 
void,h.53 

Catharine of Bragauza, Qtteen of Charles 
IT,, iii. 334 ; her inunense dowry, ih. : 
political significance of the marriage, 

«5. ; charged by Oates with knowledge of 
the Popish plot, iii. 403 
Catharine Howard, sec Howard 
t'atharine of Medieie, Regent of Franco, 
ii. .311 ; her political temper compared 
to that of Elizabeth, ih. ; her edict of : 
pacificalion, 324; lier treaty with tho ^ 
lIuguonotB, 329 ; her policy of religious ■ ;! 
b.alance, 331, 3.35, 383 ; oiTers Elizabeth . 
lier son’s hand, 3.s2 : the Massacre of 
St. Bartholomew, 383 ; returns to her 
policy of toleration, 385 
Catharine Parr, ace Parr 
tlatharine IJ. f>f Russia, lier designs on 
Poland and 'rurkey, iv. 290 
Catharine Swynfor<r, miei.res.s of John of 
G.'Mint, i. 481, 517 

Catholic reaction, ihe, 15.5,3-1558, ii. 2;-54, 
282, iii. 75; the Catholic revival in 
Germany, 2.51. 263 

Catholics, the English, ii. 315, .316 ; Acts 
of Parliament ag.aiiml, in the reign of 
iClizabeth, .328, MO ; the Catholic earls 
and their revolt, lull, 363 ; their perse- 
cution, .364, 367 ; they sujiport the 
< ’atholic College at Douay, .388 ; arrival 
of Pivrsona a, fid Canipi.'in, 397 ; pro- 
elamation and new pena) enactments , 
against, 306, 398; their plots ami their 
siifipressioii, 416, 418 ; frt'sb breach be- 
tween them and the. Crown, under 
James I., iii. 6I ; thcGunpowiler Plot, 

62 ; oxcluded from the Courtof Charier. ; 
IL, 395 ; their hopes excited by Hm 
’Treaty of Dover, 460 ; admitted into 
civil ;ind military oiiiccs liy dames If., 
iv, 1.8 ; their eniancipatinii advocated 
by Pitt, 335 , 364 ; adojited in tlie, House 
of Commons, 

Catholics, the Irish, t.heir covenant, wit.h > 
Charles I., iii. 219, 222 
Catiuat, Marshal, defeats Iho Duke, of 
Savoy, iv. ,57 

Cavaliers, origin of tlic manic, iii. 20.3 
Cavendish, Ms account of Wolsey, ii. 7 
tlaveiidish, family of, rise of, from spoil 
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of Hionasteriei!, ii. 194 ; tlieir depond- 
eueo oil 1h(i (Jrown, 2i;j 
Cavoiiilitsh, Lord .toluijOiiRof ilio leaders 
of tlio Country party, iii- :!87 j Chan- 
cidlor of llin L'lxelieq nor, 4115 ; resists 
nwi ExcliiMion, 410; resigns, 415 ; be- 
eoiues Hurl of Dovonsbire, see Devon- 
shiro ■■■ ' . ' " ■ 

c'axtoiij \A'illiaTn, aiul his work, ii. SS-OO 
Coadda’, (he, St Chad to whom Lieliiiekl 
is dedicated,!. -to 
(icawiin. King of Wessex,!. OS 
tie.-il, Sir Williaiti, .sw Durloigli, Lord 
Cecil, Hohfi t, Mjcoml son of the preeoU- 
ing, succeeds his father a(, tlie Council 
board, ii.474 ; ids rivalry willi Kssex, 
ih . ; hiscorrospondenee with James and 
it.« results, ih. : his coun.sels to J.-iinoH, 

iii. 71; his adliemnc-elothe HliKahethan 
policy, 72, 80; his schouiu of llie 
“(ireat Contract,” 75, 7U ; his death 
remove.^ the last check on the policy 
of James, 80 

Cecil, rti])resontative of the Evangelical 
iiiovoment, iv. 205 
Centwine, King of Weasex. i. 00 
. Conwalh, King of the Wasfc, Saxons at* 
taolcs the Welsh, i. 58 ; his vi<!tory at 
: Bradford ib. 

Ceuwulf, King of the Mercians, i. 00 
Ceolf rid, a scholar of DcncdicI, Bhicop, i. 

'-..-.Ol " 

Coolwulf, King of Nortluiinbria, his 
peaceful reign, i. 01 ; his kingdom the 
literary centre' of Western Europe, ih, 
Ceorl oafrt'pliD/u hispo.ssihle origin, i. 8; 

his iiosition as compared with' that of 
: . the. wLO , ; ' , 

Cerdie,, King of Wessex, i. 28, Hit 
Ceylon’, added to the Bi'jtisli i)os.so.s.sion8, 

iv. 309 

Charford, victory over the Britons at, i. 
23 

Charles 1., his proiiosed marriage with 
the Infanta, iii. OS, .107, 110 ; hi.H jour- 
ney to .Madrid, 110 ; conditions of his 
marriiigu. 111 ; joy in England at, tlio 
falluro of the luatidi, 1 12 ; his chavac- 
ter and i)epuhuity, ih. ; his marriage 
witli II oiirietla Maria, 1 15; purfidyoOhis 
dealings with Spain and .England, IIS; 
generally disivusted ih. ; his poU<iy, 
lUi ; Ijiuidhis adviser hi eceleeiasthyil 
matlin-s, 120 ; hi.s jealousy of the- <«m- 
Ktii iit ion.al deinaud.<5of the Parliametit 
of 1625, 131 ; (he de.scont. on Cadia and 
its failure, ih. ; his answer U> Parlia- 
ment’s eiiil for an imiuii'y into the fail- 
ure, i2;i; iinp4>aclinientofBuckingh.aTii, 
123 ; dissolves the l^arliameut,'' 125 ; 
levies a forced loan, 121,; his relations 
with France, 127 ; sends a fleet to the 
relief of Kochello, 129; forced to auml 
mou a now. Parliament, ih. ; Induced 
to consent to the Petition of Right in 
order to win a grant of subsidy, 130 ; 
[U'csHiit cd by the Commons witli a lie- 
moiiHt.ranee agaiu.st Buckingham and 
upon the sta(,e of the realm, 132; ef- 


fect of Buekinghani’.s death iifion 
him, 133 ; the Laudiaii clergy, 134 ; 

’ the Avowal of the (lominons and its 
poUticiil signiticance, 135; tumults in 
the Commoiis on Sir J . Eliot’s vindica- 
tiouof English liimrl.y, 130 ; (iissoluthui 
of Parlianiont, ih. ; Ida policy of |,ic.'(.cc 
and economy, ll’S, MO ; hia tinancial 
jnea.sure.s, Ml, M2; 1)10 oximtion <il' 
cu.sttuiiw and bcm'vohuicc.s, 1-13; thu 
general prosperity of the <'oUiit.ry a 
fciuly iirgivim-nl, to tin- I'rie.nds of tu’s 
syatom, 144 ; Sir 'I’homaH Woul wortli 
ns jtijjiistcr, MO; Ireland nndor tin- 
Stuarts, MS; Wentwortli in Ireland, 
149; Laiul and his persceui Lou of tlic 
Puritans, Ifil, 157 • the I’uriiau tuuiic. 
ajid fanaticism, 157, loo ; grants a 
charter tothocidoiiy of ISla.ssai-huseti.u, 
102 ; his view of the union of Hollaml 
and Franco, tfiO ; ship-money, IGT, 108 ; 
the tax resisted by John Hampden, 109, 
172; Clmrles's measures in Scotland, 
172 ; orders the now JJlurgy to be in- 
troduced, 173; its rejcctkui, 174; the 
temper of England, 175 ; the judgment , 
on ship-inouoy, ' 170 ; the Covenant, 
177; CU.'ii’les and Scuilaml, 17S ; the 
Scotch Kevolution, 179; the .Scotch 
war, ill. ; the j)acilica,tion at Berwi<!U, 
ISO; Scotlaiiil appruxs to Franco for 
aid, 1,81 ; tlie , Short Parli.-imeut, 182 : 
the Bishop’s War, 183 ; the meeting of 
t,ht3 Long r.arljament,, 18.8 ; impoacli- 
mont of Stralford, 189; fall of the 
minihtor.s, ih. ; work of the Houses, 199 : 
Church reform, ih , ; tiho Bishops and 
Parliament, UU ; t.n'a.l f»r Stralford, 
1,92; the Army plot, 191; fnulle.ss at- 
tempt to cslJihlish n Jhirlii'iinent.ary 
miuistry, ih. ; death of Strafford, 19,5 ; 
the panic, 19(1 , Chark'S in Scotland, 
197 ; the Irish rising, 198 ; its c-ITeet on 
Engl, 'iml, !!)!>; the riow Royalists, 200 ; 
the Roimawtrancc, 2til ; t'tavalicrs and 
Roundheads, 2(i2 ; scianve of the- live 
tuember.s, 2()t; tllinrles withdrawsfrom 
London, 295 ; priijiarfl-timis forwar, 2()t!; 
outbrejik of wvo-, 297 ; tlm battle of 
Edge.hill, 299; Charles at Oxford, 210 ; 
(.lie Cornish rising in favor of the 
royal cause, 211 ; Hampden and the 
war, 212; Prince Rupert’s r.uid, 214; 
death of Hfunpdt-n, 215 ; the relief of 
Gloucester, the t.urning-point of the 
wai', 217 ; league of tin- Parliament, 
with .Scotland, ib, ; England swcai-s to 
tlmCovenant, 218 ; pynVs plan for Kill. 
220 ; Marslon Moor amlthc min of the 
royalist cause in the north, 221 ; thi-. 
King’s march on London cln-cki-d at. 
Newbury, 222 ; Cromwell ami his Iron- 
sides. 223, 221; the Indepcndeulb, 225 ; 
the Parliament and Uniformity, 22(1; 
growth of dissidcncc, 227 ; Cromwell 
and the diSRidrmts, 228; self-rinKm ncing 
Ordinance, 229 ; the 'New Mndrd, 239 ; 
the army and the dissidents, 231 ; m-go-. 
tlations at Uxbridge, 232 ; .'Naseby, ib. ; 




close of t)ie war, 233 ; Ibeiiew struggle, 
235 ; religious liberty, 23G ; Cliarles iu 
tlie Scotch canii), 237 ; lus hopes, 23s ; 
his surrender, 23t» ; temper of the New 
Model, 2-10; seisiure of the King, 211; 
the army negotiates with him, 242 ; his 
llight, 2-i3 ; i'lni second civil war, 245; 
the Houses and the. Army, 24(i ; the 
Scot.oh invasion, 247 deinaml of jus- 
tice on the King, 24.S ; Pridci’s Purge, 
241) ; ruin of the Parliament, 2(51; death 
of the Ring, )l >, ; alxditiun of Monarchy, 
251 ; qneslion as to his l)eing the 
author of the Eikim JUttfil'd'v, 253 
Charles II. proclaimed JCing at Kdin- 
biirgh, iii. 252 ; the Scots send an em- 
hassy to him at the Hague, ib. ; called 
on by Ormond to land m Ireland, 25;j ; 
accepts the Preslij tenan emidilions 
and lands in Scotland, 257 ; crowneil 
at Scone, 2(50 ; iiuades JKngliind and is 
put to tliglu at Worcuttcu', iti . ; di-aws to 
the coast of .Fhuulers with Spanish 
troops, 301; his reUirn, 31)5; his dec- 
laration from Piredfi. ;j0(! ; mudern 
England begins witli his entry intc 
Whitehall, 313; his seientilic taste.?, 
31)5, 322 ; rolinquislies tlie j)ren>gaiivcs 
his father struggled for, 32l ; ills toin- 
po,r and raauuers, 322, 323 ; his mis- 
tresses, 323 ; his view of Parliaments, 
324 ; his policy, th . ; refns(ts to recog- 
nize the union, :i2(l ; his measures in 
Scotlfind atid Irehuul, ib. ; ost.ablishos 
a royal army, 327 ; his position witli 
regard to Etiglish politics and relig- 
ion, 328, 329 ; state of Europe, ;i3()-33.! ; 
his policy binds Englaiul to Erjuico, 
333 ; his marriage and tlnit of his sis- 
ter, 334 ; his li'fst ministry, ii>. ; the 
Convention Parliament, 335 ; sclile- 
ment of the nation, 33(5; sett, le- 
nient of tho relations between Iho na- 
tion and the King, 337 ; England and 
the Church, 338 ; the constitutional 
royalists, 339 ; the P.arlianient of l(i(i1, 
340; the Parliament and the Chimdi, 
oil; Claremloii’s iuiluenen with, 342 ; 
assents to the 'rest and Corpinalion 
Act, ;!44 ; SI. llartholoinow’s Pay, its 
religions and political resnlts, 341-348 ; 
breaks from Clarendon’s policy of in- 
tolerance, .348 ; Aslihiy Cooper’s inti li- 
enee with, 319 ; issues tlie, llrst Deelar- 
alioii of Didulgcnee, 351 ; resolves on 
Cltinnulon’s ruin, 3.53; Engltind and 
Ihe Dutch, 354; the Dutch Wfir,-3,5() ; 
England aiul Ii’rance, 3.57 : Ihe relig- 
ious penseeutiou, 358 ; tlie naval war, 
3)M ; PuTliamimt tuul the war, 3i>5 ; the 
niitch in the IMedway, 3(17 ; pe.aee with 
Holland, ih, ■, dismisses Chiveudon, 
.308 ; comes to the front of pnhlic af- 
fair-.. 309; the Cai)al ministry, ih. ; the 
'I'riple Allianee, 372 ; lialHod by tho 
Cah.'il, ;i74 ; J'arli.ament and tho Cabal, 
375 : his negotiations with Pi'.'ince on 
tho conversion of James, 37(> ; seeretly 
declares himself fi Catholic, tuid cou- 
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eludefi the Treaty of Dover, .377 ; out- 
wits his iniiu.sters hy tho promuso of 
toleration, 378; the Declaration of In- 
dulgence and its effect, .'5S0 ; closing of 
tho Exchmiiier, i7i. ; the attack on Hul- 
laud, 384 ; the Prince of < iraugcq 3b5 : 
William and the French invasion, 3.8(5, 
Parliament and the war, ih . ; the dec- 
laration recalksd and the 'J'est Act 
I)a.ssed, 388 ; .Shaftesbury's change of 
policy, 39(J ; Ohai-les dismisses him, 
391; the public panic, 392; proeecd- 
Ing.s against Lauderdale, Huckinghain, 
aiul Arlington, .'592 ; peace vvitiL liui- 
land, 393; Protestant .'sceurilies Lill, 
ih, ; adopts Danby's policy, 391 ; mui- 
riage lu'oposcd between Hie Prince t»f 
(Jrange ami tJie Duke’s daughter, ib. ; 
Danby and ihe Commons, 3;(5 ; policy 
«,)f corruption and porseculion, 3Uii ; 
Charles turn.-, to i''rancf, ; Danby's 
measures, 397 ; the cry for war, 3i)S ; 
marriage ol William and Mary, ib. ; 
peace of Nimegwen, 319 ; the Catholic, 
hopes, 41)0 ; Tiuis Hatc.s, 401 ; Shaftes- 
bury and t(,U;‘ pill)., 402 ;. Lewis and the 
lilot, 403; dissolution of the Parlia- 
nioil,, 401; tho new ministry, 405 J 
Teni]i]e and his eouiicil, loii ; the cab- 
inet, ib. ; the Habeas Corpus Aet, 408 ; 
the Hill of H«eiuitK!.s, 409; the Ex- 
«‘Uisiou Hill, 410; Shaftesbury and 
i\loiiinouUi,4U ; dlsniLsscs Shaftesbury 
. for the second lime, 'fit; ; faces Iho 
ilangcr wilh un.scrupuious cooluosa, 
ib. ; summons a new Pariiamont and 
I>rorogiies it, 113; reaction in his favor 
begins, 414; '■ iKditioiicvs ” and “afj, 
horrers ” known as Wliigs ami H’ories, 
41,>; listens to the projei'ls of tho 
Ihiiicc of {)ra)!ge. 417 ; William’.s pol- 
icy tails ill bring the Commons round 
t.o the Ki)ig’s plims, 41.8 ; the trial and 
execuiioiiof Lord .StaH'or.l produeesno 
ell'eet njion him, 419 ; he turns again 
10 Eranee, -420 ; his ohjeel in siuni'non- 
ing the Parliament to Oxford, 421 ; dis- 
solves it ami appeals to the jiistiee of 
the ii.afion,42l ; ontlmrst oi' loyalty, 
ib. ; renews Ihe persceulioti of UieNnn- 
eoiiformists, 428; calls hack .lames lo 
Courts and arri'sts Monmoulli. ib. ; 
failure of (he Hye House Plol auainsl. 
him ami James, -129; his iriuinidt, iv. 
9; his despotism, 10; the jU‘W town 
charters and his objeet in gra tiling 
them, ih, ; gradual increase of his 
guards, the uiieicns of our standing 
army, 11 ; his death. y7i, 

Charles Edwai-d Sluarl, his elainm sup- 
ported by France, iv. 1.58; the High- 
land elans rally to Ids .stainlard, 15. ; 
proclaimed as >7amos \MI]. in Kdin- 
blirgli, ih, ; defeats t.be English at 
PresioH Pans, ih, ; marches ns far as 
T)erby, ih.; his liopf -,01 sm-ees.s eome 
to an end, 139; eoinjiiest of IhoIIigh- 
land.s hy the Duke of Cumberland, t/n 
Charles the Great restores the Empire of 
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the West, i. CS ; Ecgberht takes refuge j 
:it his eoiirt, ib. 

Charles IV. of the Golden Bul],Emjioror, j 
his nojnination by Clement Vi., i- oSUi ; , 
his (laughter marrieil to Kiehavtl 1 1 I 

4m I 

ChiirJe.s I’hniKU'or, ii. 1»0, hi ; mamuK ; 
th(! hister of KntnetM l.Jiinl hotiomes ] 
Jviiig of Spain, loG ; ehioted Emperor, i 
lU; Ills viHh to Englaiul, tiiJ ; hits 
league wiUi Henry ami the Pope, ill!; 
his war.s wilh Kraneis, Jia, 114, 117, 118, i 
111) ; his treaeliery towards Henry and ■ 
\VolS(iy, 117, im ; suinnious Luther to 
Ihe llieb of Wonns, 120 ; Erasmus 
jdeads with liiin for laither, 122; mar- 
non a prhiee.s.s of Portugal, 128 ; his 
army Ka<;lv.s Pome and lakes the Poi/e 
prisoner, I.'IO ; suspends tlte judgnuiiit 
of the. .Diet of Worms, I.'M ; coueludes 
peace with Pranoe at Canibray, 1117 ; 
English alliance with, favored by the 
Duke of Norfolk, 143 ; hisafliou in the 
matter of Henry’s divorce, 144, 375, 
185; thu Leagmi of Schnialkalden 
formed as a (dioek upon liis power, 175; 
his diphnnafio dealings with Jmthor, 
108 ; his alliance with Henry, //i., 200, 
204; loses iliuigfiry, 202 ; ills tnmty 
with Fraueo at Crapy, 208 ; 1,ji.lv(‘s the 
held against the League, 210 ; his 
triumph over it at Mulilht:rg, 21l) ; Iho 
“ Interim,” 22o ; ostahlishes the lii- 
(luisition in tho IsetherlJinds, 225; lus 
hold over the Einpii'cj hrokon, 238 ; 
olfors his non in marriagtt to Mary, 2.'li> 

Charles Vi, of Austria, Emperor, re.- 
nouuees his claims on Spain, iv. l.'U ; 
iasuea the Pragmatic Sanction, I3ii ; his 
secret alliaueo with Spain, ih, ; Eng- 
land guarantees the Pragmatic Sanc- 
tion, 140 ; his death, 1.53, 160 

Charles IV, of Franco, i. 3(58 

Charles V. of Fraueo, hi.s wars with Cas- 
tfUe and England, i. 423, 427 ; suimnons 
the Black I'rlnoe to do homage ak Duke 
of Aquitaine. 424 

Charles VI. of France, marriage of his 
dauglibm to Richard II., i. 470; his 
jnaan(.'S8 tlie cause of peace wilh En- 
gland, 493 ; jiiarriagc of liis daughter 
w’ilh Henry V., .01. 3 ; ratifies tho treaty 
of Troyes, ib. ; his death, 516 

Charles VII, of Franco, i. 50fi ; proclaims 
himself King, 514 ; nicknivTned “ King 
of Boiij^es ” by the English, 515 ; at 
Chinon, 620 ; iweives deanno l>arc, 
521 ; his coronation, ,624 ; Gascony sub- 
mits to, 537 

Charle.s Vifl. of France, son of Louie 
XJ . , hie two bet rothala as Ihiuphlil, ii. 
O.'i ; troubles at the court during Ida 
minority, marries Aiui«(ftf .BritAnuy. 

71 ; invades Italy , 76 ; wins the mastery 
over Italy, 88 

Charles IX. of .Prance, son of fCenry II. 
and Catharine of Medieia, attwjeeds his 
brother, Fraueiii II., Kagem jr .of the 
Queeu-Mothoi', ii, 311 ; his tfl»«-'pOrai’y 


submission to the 11 ugucuot leader; 
;583; Catharine’s power over him, ih, ; 
the MHH.sacrc of Si,. Jiarlholonuiw, ih. / 
(for an acetiunt of the religious dissen- 
sions ofthisridgn, an- ilugucnoisj 
Charles .X, of France (.sv c Bourbon, i'jir- 
diual of), pna-lainied by i.lie LiViguer.s, 
ii. 429; lii.s d('alb, l.'il 
ChiirJc.s (ho Dad, King of Navanv, iiia 
relations witli Kdward ii!., i. -tiiT 
Oluu-les II. of Spain, joins Hie. Grand 
Alliance against France, iv. 40 ; his 
exp(u‘ted demise without issue. (tT ; 
ehiiniiints of the suceissHon, titi ; be- 
quciiUm the wliole of his dominions to 
tiu! Duke of Anjou, 7.'i 
CharJe.s III. of Spain', set'ond won of tlio 
I'hnpcror, his eluim supported by tbu 
allies, LV. 91 ; forms the Family (joni» 
pact with Franco, 3.50 
Charles IV. of Spain, abdicates, iv. 3!.*7 
('hades Xn. of .Sweikni, iv. 12b, 131. 132 
(Jharolais, Charh-s, Count of, .sec Bur- 
gnmly, Charles .Duke of 
Clmrttjr of Henry L, a direct precedent 
for the Great Charter, i. l;;;j ; limits 
the dcsiiotism of William, ib. ; how it 
uifcctad tho (thurcUjtlm baronage, and 
tbe people, ib. 

Charter, the (ireat, H204-1201), i. 185,3.52 ; 
till' eonstiLuHonal provisions, 231, 236; 
comiiarcd with former ohartovs, 231; 
gives protection to all classes, 232 ; 
provision rolativo 1o tho rigid of self- 
laxatkni ondtted in tho later asKim, 233; 
log.tliKes the right of resist.anco to tho 
King, 234; couurmod by 'Henry HI., 
238 ; liy Edward l..,;341 ; clause against 
arbitrary imprisonnmnt rcooives 'fresh 
force from the llabeaH Corpus Act, iii. 


Water Mamiay, as a burial ground for 
tliocitiKons of l.ondoii, i. 491 ; founda- 
, tion of, iii .8 ; the governors refuse to 
admit a Calholiecm Hm iVmmUifcicm, iv. 
22 

Charier TtoUs, the, i. lU; 

Chilloau (iailhmiits erection by liiehavd 
to secure the Norman froutier. i. 177, 
178 

Clnithain (.we Pitt), Lord, Ids jilams with 
regard to Ireland, India, and allitnice 
with Prussia, uml Russia, iv. 2.‘IJ ; wilh- 
draw.'il, 23{! ; resignation, 237; bis re- 
appcfiratiee. iu fim H(,inac of J.ords and 
piap for Parliami-nuiry n.form, 210. 
ui.s policy sc-( aatdc Siy the King, 2i:i ; 
aetion of'liis minisi.ry in .\me\iea, 214 ; 
his measures iu favor of the <>i>bniioB 
rqlected, 247 ; pressi.'.s for peace, 2el ; 
final (irotost ag.aijist Hu* surn.!mb.'r of 
Ame.nea,2.52 * his deatli, ib. 

Chatilloii, < "tti’dinal of, brother of Coligni, 
abjures the Catholic reiigion atid mar- 
. , ries, ii. 323 

Chancer, Geolfrcy. hia Talas as conqiarcd 
. with Piers Ploiighmnu, i. 41.5 ; dopiels 
. tlte worldllness of tbe clorgy '’•33 •, his 
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work marks tlie settlement of tlic En- 
glish tongue, 473 ; the new national life 
niters itself in his verse, 473 ; his early 
poems, 474 ; his ( 'anterbuv)/ Talea, 47(1 ; 
l)urioil in the Abbey Ohureh of West- 
minster, 473 

Ulieap-sidj,^’ origin of Uie name i. 20(1 
Oheke, his direction of Elisahuth’s stud- 

.'/h -rbourg, the right of lioMing, secured 
tc; England, i, 44,“. ; surremter to the 
King of Mavarre by iUcliard JT., 48U ; 

■ surrender f, t- , Cliarles VIl., 5,30 
Chester, l.attle of, and its i.olitieal ini- 
jiortamie, i. 41 ; lleet eaiiipped at, by 
Eadwine, 43 ; the last city of England 
to re-ist Willi.-un, 112 ; William’s march 
to, 112, 119 

Ohe.ster, Earl of, head of the feudal bar- 
onage, rebels against Henry 111., i. 
239 . ■ - 

Ohaucollor, Richard, ii. 273 
Chancellor, title, tirst borne by the head 
of the Clerks of tire Royal Chapel under 
Henry I., i. 139 ; of lower rank than the 
Justiciar, ib . ; becomes a great ollieor 
of state in l22ij, 2.57 ; Henry HI., takes 
the appointment of, into his own 
hands, ib . ; extension of and eataljlisli- 
ment of his powers under Edw.ard 1., 
311 ; his .seat in the House of Lords, 

Chancery, Court of, its origin under Ed- 
w'ard I., j, 311 ; under Wolsey’srule, ii. 
110 ; its abolition proposed by the Con- 
vention, iii. 270 ; reformed by Crom- 
well, 279 

Chaneondylas, see Groeyn 
Chcsterliohi, Lord, his letters to his son, 
iv, 120; turned out of Walpole’s nun- 
istry in 1733, 141 ; in the Pelham min- 
istry, 157 ; despairs of the nation, 

Gliettle, a playwright, his answer to 
Greene’s attack on Shaksjiore, ii. 452 
“ Chevy Chase,” ballad of. ii, 73 
Chichester, Bishop of, Chancellor in 
1225, Henry 111,, takes the su.al from 
him, i. 257 ; his relations with J.)o 
Montifort. 2,33 

Chieh(?stei-, Sir Arthur, Lord Deputy of 
Ireland, hi.s pacific and conservative 
policy, iii. 14.4 

Child, .Sir Josiah, his political philoso- 
phy, iii. 319 

Chill'iiigworUi, William iii. 294, 295, 29G, 

Cliinon, i. 172, .520 
Choisoul, Dim do, iv. 2.52 
Chrisuanity, introduced into England, i. 
3H ; makes ils nay without violence, 
39; reaction against, 44; received in 
Ireland, 45 

Chronicle;, 'j’he English or Anglo-Saxon, 
the earlii;sl vornaonlar history of any 
'reutimic people, i- 79 : thrown into its 
present form during the reign of Al- 
fred, 76 ; closes with the account of 
tfae cival war, 147 


Church of England, the work of Theo- 
dore of '.I'ansus, i. 54 ; William’s organ- 
ixatiou of, 125 ; revenues of its lauds 
appropriated by William the Red, 129 ; 
elfect of the comiuest oii, 118 ; its ef- 
forts in Stephen’s reign r.o rescue Eng- 
land from feudal anarchy, ib. ; ocele.si- 
ast.ieal councils convened 150 state of, 
under Henry III., 241 ; effect on, of the 
Popie’s oppression, 2,54 ; its independ- 
ent iurisdietiou limited by Edward J., 
314 ; its i-opresentatiou in Parliament 
definitely organized by Edward 1., 
340 ; its rights assertod hy the statute 
of Provisors, 417; its wealth and weak- 
ness under Edward III., 430-433 ; hos- 
tility of the baronage towards. 431-436 ; 
its efforts to repress Lollardry, 4ti,5 ; 
its weakness at the clo.se of the Wars 
of the Rose.s, ii. 14-17 ; attitude of its 
leadens towards the new learning, 78- 
87 ; attitude of Erasmus and More 
towards, 93-97 ; seized on by Thomas 
Cromwell, 147, 183 ; Henry VI il. claims 
the lieadship of, 148, 164 ; the Act of 
Supremacy passed, 154 ; conliscafion of 
its lauds by tlie Crown, 158 ; gagged by 
the enslavement of the clergy, 159 ; the 
Article, s of 1534, 175 ; the Six Articles, 
181 ; disuse of Latin in public worship, 
218 ; introduction of the new Liturgy, 
219 ; eonliseation of her endowments, 
229; Queen Mary and tlm j'eligioua 
porseeutioiia, 23,5, 243-261; Paul IV. 
and the, 25;( ; Cr.unnier, 2,54; under 
I'lliKaheth, 289-297, 312, 377-379, 385, 380, 
471; the .A.ct of Uniformity and the 
’I’est Act, 328, 386 ; Puritanism in the, 
iii. 16 ; Hooker's influence on, 31 ; 
Charles I,, and the, 110, ISI ; Laud and 
the, 133, 151-157; the Avowal of the 
Common.^, 135; the Long Parliament 
and the reform of the, 191), 226-228 ; 
Grom well's roorganization of, 279; 
Charles H. ami tlie, 327 ; tlie Conven- 
tion-Parliament and tlie, iii. 339 ; the 
Cavalier-Parli.'imentand the, 341 ; Tost 
and Corporation Act, 344 ; the Act of 
Uniformity, ib.; expulsion of the 
Nonconformists and its results on, .34,5- 
348 ; the ]<'’ive Mile Act, 358 ; Doclara- 
lion of Imlulgeuce, 379 ; the To.st Aet 
and its results on, 3,S7-388 ; tlie High 
Commission, iv. 20 ; dames II. and 
t.ho, 22-2,5, 2 S, 29 ; l.he Toleration Aet, 
50; the Revolution and the, ,5t; the 
Whigs ami the, 119; sinks into pollti- 
cal insignilicanco, i6. ; the Methodists 
and tlie religious revival, M;> ; the 
clergy of, in Walpole’s d:iy, 147 ; its 
liberal character recognized l.y Pitt, 
179; its clergy as iiifliiunced' l.y the 
Evangelical jiiovcment, 265; st-u aUo 
Goiivoealiou 

Church, the Irish, under Henry VIII., 
ii, 176-179 ; the English Liturgy intro- 
duced in, 227 ; under Queen Mary, 258, 
259 

Churchill, dolui, favorite of James 
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Duke of York, iii. 41!); iv. 10, 30 ; made 
liar) of iMarlborougU, 41; see Marl- 
lioroiigh 

(Inquo Ports, the, i. 2«2, 292, 293, 330, 491, 
370 

Oiiitra, Oojiveiitioji of,_iv. 353 
(Jiiirta takes Aiulerkla, 1. 2.'1 
{.'istereiaiis, jrrowth of tli(3 order in Ste- 
^iieii’s reign, i. I4s ; famous as wooi- 
growe.i'S. 307 

Oiiul.'iii Koflrigo, taken, iv. 309 
Civil War. Ilu!, iii. 209-23-1 
<.'lair-oii-Ki>t(!, Trefity of, eomiiarod with 
tile Peaee ot Weduiore, i. 102 
Clanriekard, MiusWilliam, Lord, ii. li>9 
C'laroiKje, Idoiiel, Duke of, seeond sou of 
Edward 111., i. 411 ; marries Isabella, 
Earl Wtu'wiek’s daughter, ii. 41; llie.s 
with Warwick to Normandy, 42 ; dis- 
satialled with Warwick’s policy rela- 
tive to the Hucco.'i.sioji, 43 ; joins l<ki- 
ward IV. against l-lenry VI., 46; im- 
peached on a charge of treason, 60 ; 
his death in the Tower, if), ; his daugh- 
ter Margaret, 133; wctSalisbury, Coiiu- 
\ teas of ' 

Clarendon, Constitutions of, a renewal 
of the system of the Conqueror, i. Jtr). 
regulate the relations of Church ami 
State, 15S 

Clarendon, Assize of, tho fabric of onr 
judicial legisljitiou begins with, i, 
133; it.3 provisions for the r(ii)j'ession 
of crime the origin of trial hy jury 
159 


State, 342 ; his striiggie with Noncon- 
formity, 344 ; his French policy, 346 ; 
his policy of intolerance, i/i,; his alli- 
ance with the royal house, .3,3,3 ; his 
triumph, .355; his fruitless efforts to 
maintain iiuaee, ifj. ; his f/ill, 307 ; 
takes refuge in France, 367 ; his JUs- 
tm'i/ of (he llehellion and his Life, iii, 
.3, .311 

Clarendon, Edward Hyde, seeoiid Earl 
of, I,ord Lienionant of Irelaml, iv. 21 : 
dismissed, 44 ; takes part in dacobile 
, plots, .33 
Clarkson, iv, 266 
Clavijrhouse, .see Dundee 
ClemojiL V., Vopo, absolvfis .Edward I. 

from his promises, i. .'i.31) 

Clement Y I., Pope in tho reign of Ed- 
ward ni., his French sympathies, i. 
38H 

Clement VII.. Pope, ii. 117 ; Ifonry VlTl, 
demands a divorce of him, 139; hel;)- 
less ill the Emperor’s grasp, i5, ; a 
prisoner in the Castle of St. Angelo, 
1,31 ; escapes to Crvieto, and consents 
to a legatino eommlssiou, 132 ; avokes 
tho cauBu to Rome, 135; eonstiint to 
Catharine's cause, 146; threatens 
Heurv with excoramnnicaikm, 153; 
annuls Cranmer’s judgment, 354 
Cleveland (Barbara Palmer,), liltcliegp of, 
sec Castleinaine 


C]eve.s, inherit ed by Charles the BoM 
from the Duke of Lorraine, ii. 4!) 
Cleve.s, Anne of, her umrilage with 
Henry VI 11., ii. 16.3 ; llourj’s loathing 
for her, ifi. ; her repndiatio'n, 197 
Clifford, Lord, I'jtll.s .at St. A limns, i. ,333 ; 
his sou kills Lord liutiund a! the bai- 
lie of Wakefiel.l, 511 

Clifford. 'J’homa.s, Lord, in (ho Cabal 
miui.4tr.>, iii. I'd'o ; a C.atlioUe by eonvii- 
tion, ill. ; lUinrlvs's i'initid;int in ihe 
Treaty of 1)o\<m', 377 ; his advii-c wiih 
regard to loans advanced lo the pulilii; 
treasury, ;!.S(i ; liecomes laud '.i’reasnrer, 
3S6; counsel'- resistauee totlus'lVsl Act, 
3H8’; owns lo being a ('.'Uhoiit; and re- 
signs ortlee, :’,SU 

Cluiton, Sir Ucury, general in America, 
iv, 2.3.3 

Clive, Robert, iv, 161, 102, 163, 179. ISO 
Closter-Sevcn, Convenlion of, iv. 172. 1K1 
Cnut, son of Swegeii, i. 94; his vigor of 
temper, if). ; King of Denmark, 05 ; 
invades England, if/. ; left master of 
the realm oii the deal h of Efuiin inul, ih. ; 
savage and bloodthirsty temper, /*.; his 
first acts of government, ib. ; murders 
Eadwig, if), ; his biter ehanuiter and 
rule, if).: his tveaiim'nt of Danes and 
' Kiiglishnion, H >. ; establishes tho “ hus- 
carJes,” if). ; renews “ Eadgar’s Law,” 
ib, ; his reign eomiiarod with that of 
the Norman kings, ih. ; tran, slates 
jElDieah’s body to Canterbury, !)6 ; his 
gifts to ihe religious liuiiaes, ib, ; liis 
grandeur of character, ih, ; unpar- 
alleled internal pcaee of Ids reign, ib. ; 
lii.s relations wifli Scotland, 97; Mal- 
colm do(>.s homage to, ih,; his death 
and its effect on 'his empire, ib, ; his 
English sy.stem of governnicnfi, 117 
Cobliam, Lord, sen Oldcasf.le, Sir .lolin 
Cobliain, Eloai'mr, mist re.ss of 11 uinplirei', 
Duke of Clouecstev, i. iil.s, 528 
Coiti, his argument for Chrisi innily, i. 44 
Coke, Sir Edward, ehief justice, resists 
J.ames’s efforts to tamper with tlw'- law, 
iii. 91 ; di.snii,s'!cd. 92 ; mndo sheriff to 
prevent his sill ing in I’lirliament, 122; 
his prole.st against Buekinghani, 131 
t.lokf', Itoger, iii. .3 

Colard Wansbrn, the press of, see Ca.xton 
Cnlehe.stor, .H'c CaniMloduiipm 
ColcheBter, siina'iidcvs to Fairfax. Hi. i-is 
Ooleiiuni, his purl in ihe Popish plot send 
his o-voeulion, iii. 409, 191, >19:’. 
Colepeppm-j niinisler to Cliurles I., iii. 
296, 297 

ftoleridg.?, iv. 2i;!, :!2t 
C'olet, John, iiis Creek studies in It.'ily, 
ii, 7H ; Itasis of his faith, 79 ; rcjeels 
the “ eorruptioiis of lie' Schoolmen,” 
ih. ; .severity of iii.'i Diilor life, so ; be- 
eouies Dean of st. Paul’s, .''2 ; founds 
aCriunumr .Sebool beside St. Paul’s, 
6,3; Ilia zeal for the reform of the 
Church, SO ; charged with heresy, pro- 
tected hy Warbani ami Henry, H7 ; his 
ptotesl against war, 91 ; foiemost 
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Mr.LiiinoirsuilitimihOfliiri works, ii. 7 (;omyn, ihc Lord of Badeiiocb. Iioad of 
Coligoi, ii. 325, :525, :f83 Uie Sootob regency i. 349 murdered ky 

Cohiiiiu. Aidati’s successor at Holy Bruce, ,351 

Islaixl, i. 53 C‘on<l6, ii. 324, 360; al Kocroi, iii. 33>3 

Coiofiue, Electorate of, qiiarrt'l over tlio, Conliscation of land under William, i, 
„ ".iv, 32 ' .''.122' 

Colonies, the Aniericaii. iv. 220 ; Gi’oii- Congress, the American, first inoeling, 
viJlc and the, i6. ; the Siamp Act ami iv. 227 ; ■Washington at the head ttf 
t lie. 220, 224 ; the thiiorv of the colonists. their arinv. 248: the, Tleelaraiion of In- 


tlie,220,224 ; Tluithoory of the colonists, 

Colonies, the Dutch, conquered hy Eng- 
: laud, iv. .309 

Coluuilda, founds tho mission station of 
Iona, i.46 

(..'olumbiin, the Irish inissioiian', i. 46 ; 

effect of his worlc, 15. 

Columbus, ii. 77, 403 


their army, 248; the Declaj’aiion of In- 
dependence, 2.50 

Connecticut, refuses to take part in tlio 
war with England, iv. 309 

Constable, Sir Kobert, hanged at Hull 
for his share in the “ I’ilgriniago of 
Clrace,” ii. 168 

Constantine, King of Kcots, organises :i 
league against xlSthelstan, i. 80 ; liis 


20 ; the Act contlrmeif at the Restora- Turks, and result of the flight of its 
tion, ih,\ reappoiiited by Janies II., (4reok scholars to Italy, ii. 77 
ib . ; proceedings in against Bishop Contades, Marshal, iv'. 186 
Compton, ih . ; proeecdiiigs against the flontavini,' Papal Legatti, ii. 200 
Universities, 24; ordered to deprive Continuator of the '< 'rowlavd Chroiiich. 
the Bishops of their sees, 81 ; dissolved 363 

by Janies 11., 34 Conventicle Act, the, iii. .3,50 

Common Prayer, Book, of, composed .and Convention, the, as described by Crom- 


replaces tlm Missal and Breviary, ii. well, iii. 26.8 ; styled in derision the 
210; set aside in m, any parishes, 236 ; “ Bareboncs Parliament,” 209,270 ; its 
restored by Elizabeth, 201 ; bill for the work. 270 ; its close, ih. ; tleelares itself 
reftnan of,'379 a Pfirlianient at the Restoration, 3.36 ; 

Commons, House of, first summons of, by dissoi ved, 340 

Earl Simoii. 1. 284 ; ite position under Convention, the, summoned by the 
Edward II., .302; estate of tho Com- Prince of Orange in 1689, iv. 37; en- 

mons. ;570, 372 ; weight of, increased by trust ])rovisional fiulhority to William, 

the division of Parliament iiito t.wo il>,\ plan of a regency and D.anby’s 
Tfonses. 390 ; its advance, 4.3.3-4.36; first scheme fiercely debated, ,3.S ; adopts the 

instance of its requesting a conference Declaration of Rights, il >, ; declares 

%vith the Lords. 4.37 ; its action relative AVilliam and Mai-y King and Queen, 


0 ; its advance, 4.3.3-4.36 ; first scheme fiercely debated, ,3.S ; adopts the 

f its requesting a conference Declaration of Rights, il >, ; declares 

,ords. 4.37 ; its action relative William and Mai-y King and Qiueen, 

Oauht’s administration, 4.38; .38; becomes a Parliament, 47 ; see 

thy with Lollardism, 503 ; Parliament 

of borough and county Convention, the .Scot.eh, summoned hy 
and its effect on, ii. 24.25; Willi, am 111., iv. ‘12 ; proclaims Wil- 

c towards Wolsey in 1523, li.am and Mary; adopts the Claim of 

th of its vigor and inde- Right, 15.; demands tho abolition of 

uitdcr Elizabo.lh, .341 ; its prelacy, ib. 

ritb tbe Crown, ,342-344 ; its Convocation, in 141.3, i. .502; ColeCsad- 
cr the revenue tuul army cs- dre.ss to, ii. MO; pedition of tbe Com- 

ly tim Hevoiutiou, iv. 48-4!) ; luous against, ib . ; summoned in 1,531 io 

ui under Waljudc, i;36"i:58; acknowledge Henry Vlll. head of the 

luut the beginning of Clcorgc. Cluircb, 149,1.57; votes Henry’s imir- 

n, 200-201 ; question of i'ts riage with Cathai'ino voi<l, 1.54 ; adopts 

II' the two liUs, Wilkes, the Tliirtymine AvUcles,:v2K ; the Can- 

ons <,f 1601, iii. 60: ils meetings sus- 
iltbi the, its c^tablishuient, pended, iv. 121 


francliwe, and its effect on, ii. 24.25; Willi, am 111. 

its aUiUiilc towards Wolsey in 1523, li.am amlMa 
114; growth of ils vigor and inde- Right, 15.; . 
peiidenco under Eliz.'ibe.lh, .341 ; its prelacy, ib. 
struggle with the Crown, ,3i2-.344 ; its Convocation, i 
cont'riil ovci' the revenue .and army cs- tlress to, ii. 1 
t.'ddished iiy tiie Hevoiutiou, iv. ‘18-19 ; luous against 

its in.actinii under Waljmle, 136 -BIS; aeknowledge 

itseonditiouut the beginning of Cleorge, Cluircb, 149, 

lll.’s reign, 200-201 ; question of i'ts riago with C.a 

reform, .iic the two liUs, Wilkes, the Thirty mi 

Hurdett ons id 1601, 

Commonwealtb, the, ils establishment, pended, iv. 1 

iii. 2.11 ; its dangers, 2.52 : it.sdiliiculties Cook, Capiain 
atlKime,233;apvioiiitnicutoftheCoun- 1!I2 
eil of Stale, 15. ; designs of the Rump, Cooper, Ashley 
2.54; Cromwell in Ireland, 2,5.“ ; Charles cut Couvonti 
and the Scots, 2,57 ; < 'vomwell in Scot- temper, .300 ; 
land, 2.58 ;break with Holland, 2.59 ;rov- systom, 301 ; 
alisls deft'ated td Worcester, 261 ; ae- and made L 
tivity of the ParJiainent, 15. ; war with opposes the 
Holland, 262 ; naval eiig.ageinents he- .see Ashley, I 


eil ot Stale, ih . ; designs of the Rump, Cooper, Ashley, luoiiiborof the Constitii- 
2.51; Cromwell in Ireland, 2,5.5 ; Charles ent Couvontion, iii. 269; his sceptical 
and tbe Scots, 2,57 ; t, 'vomwell in Scot- tempor, .300 ; his at lack on (Jronnveir.s 

land, 2.58 ;break with Holland, 2.59;roy- systom, 301 ; rewarded with ii bamny 

alisls deft'utod td, Worcester, 261 ; ae- and made Lord Clninecllor, iii. ,337 ; 
tivity of the ParJiainent, 15. ; war with opposes the Act; of TTiiiformity, 341 ; 
Holland, 2i'i2 ; ii.'ival crig.agements be- .set; Ashley, Lord 
tween the KnglihJi and Dutch, 203 ; the Copo, Sir John, commands the English 
i’urliamenl driven oni., 261 ; .s'ce Pro- forces at Preston Pans, iv. 1.58 
tecorafe and Cromwell Copenhagen, attacked by the British 

Cuiimiunes. signilkutiou of the name, i, fleet, ivq .342 ; bombardment of, 364 
2S2 ' Couernicus. ii, 77 
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Oorbei.il, deith oJf Hoiiry V. at, i. 

t'()rn\yall, roHistance of its freeholders 
to tiie volvmtary loHii ordered by 
ijliarle-s I., iii. MM ; rising in, in favor 
of Ohaiies 1. Ull 

C'iiriiv,allis, Lord, capitulates at York 
'rtnvii, 1780, iv. a65 ; Lord-Lioiitoiiant 
of Iruliiiid, MMl, 

Coronatifin chair, origin of, i. :54M 
Cortes, liis ('oiKiuesfe of Mexico, ii. 
■" 'lOif' 

Corunna, liattle, iv, M58 
Col en tin, (jomtuered hy William lanig- 
8 word and 0{5cn pied by aDanisli colony, 
i. iu;i ; surreutlored to ltoh(3rt by Henry 
^ 1 .,, llio 

Council of the. North, its estahlishnieiifc, 
Wentworth becomes President of, iii. 
147; its abolition by the lanvg Parlia- 
ment, t07 

Council of Otiicers, iii. 230, 239 241,244, 
248, 249,254,304 

Goimoil, Sir William Temple’s, iii. 40G, 
407 

*' Country party,” the, its appoavanee 
and its sympathies, iii. 387; organi’/od 
and headed by Sliaftesbury, 3»1, 392 ; 
the Prince of Orange’s connection with, 
391 ; its stvengtli broken by Danlvy, 
39tJ ; its (loaUngs with Franc, (', 401 ; 
its moinbor.‘> bocoiuo Itnown as Whig.s, 
,:V415. 

Court of Appeal, sea Appeal 
Court of Chancery, .wc Cbaueory 
Court of Common Pleas, imtiirc of its 
jurisd-ietion, i. 309 1 

Court of JSx<.‘heiiuer, nature t»f its jiiri.s- 
dictlon, i, 309 

Court of High Gomini.ssion, its c.ivil and 
judicial juri.sdiction abolished by the 
Long Parliament, iii. 197 
Court, County, origin of, i. 3.36 
Courtenay, lli'ihop of London, Wyclif 
summoned before, i. 441 ; the Puke of 
Laucaster's treatmem; of, tb. ; bo- 
coTues Primate, 491 : his tuumph over 
Loll.'tnlism, 492 ; Ins cn.aetmeut eon- 
cerning heretiiw, KiS 
Courtenays, the, ii. 47 
Courts, weakening of local courts by 
means of the ifing’s Court, i. 124 ; ec- 
■ clesiastical and temporal, their separa- 
tion, 126 , 

Covenant, th'i fhst, its mature and im- 
portance, ii. 282, 2G3 ; reuowfil of, iii. 
177 ; England swears to the, 218 ; 
burncil ill Westminster Hall, 342 
Coventry, Sir William, in the Cabal 
ministry, iii. 379 ; heads the Couutiy 
party in the Comnums, .387; resist the 
exclii-icm, 419 

Coverdale, Miles, his Bible, ii, 174 
Cowell , his work on the absolute power 
of the King, iii. fiU 
Cowley, iii. 318 . 

iViwper, iv. 2(16 

Cow'per, IVilliam, in Marlborough's coal- 
ition ministry, iv, 90 


I Oowper, Lord, lord chancellor, !v. 123 
. Cox, Jiishoi), one of the I’rotestant ex- 
lies, ii. 287 

i Coxe, Archdeacon, iii, 316 
Crabbe, iv. 2(15 

Craggs, member of Lord Stanhope's min- 
istry, iv. 136 

Cranliebl, .w Middlesex, Earl of 
Cranmer, 'riiomas, elmpiain io the, ibi. 
loyns, It. 133 ; bis book in favor of lluj 
tUVorco, ltd: «omi.solsapii(;jtJ to tin; uni- 
versities of Ktirope, ill. ; apiioiiited to 
the SCO of Canterbur.v, 163 ; annuls the, 
lu.'irriiigo wifli CaUiarimi a.s void, Lil ; 
erownrt Anne, ih. ; liis jmlginent re- 
versed by the Poiie, ih. ; tenders to 
More tfnrnew oath of allogianec, 183 ; 
bis stniggle tigainst Ibu Six Articles 
Act, 182;’s!ivc(i fi-om indietmout by 
Ilonry’s ftivor, iO, ; his steiis t.owards 
.an Eiigii.sh Inriirgy, 218; bis purely 
Protestant position, 218 ; welcomes the 
Protestant refugees to Lambeth, 221 ; 
bis bold measure, s for enforcing the 
ProtesUnt tonols, 226 ; reduees the 
bishops to llie position of royal of- 
lieers, 228 ; signs his assent to the will 
of Edward VL, 232; tried for irutison, 
2.36 ; hi.s oe, clesiastical position, 25-1 ; 
bis politie.al acts in connection with 
Mary, 255 ; a representative of the 
re)i,gioua rnvolutiou, ih. ; eonvicted 
of liereny, ih, ; his recatUatiou and 
death, 268 

Cr(.yy, the battle of, i. 39,3, .391 ; I'ontrast 
between i.be I'Uieiency of the French 
chivalry and the footmen at, and its 
coniieelioii with feudalism, 396 ; efli- 
eioney of the Knghisb bowmen at, and 
its eoimection with the failure of feu- 
dalism in England, 379 
Orepy, Treaty of, ii. 297, 20.8 
CvoliOTl, 1. .358 

Crewe, Chiei .1 nstieo, refuses to aclcnowl- 
edge the legality al: forced loans, iii. 
128 

Crompton, Samuel, iv, 274 
Cromwell, 't'liomas, his yout.h one of 
adventure, ii. llo; employed by Wol.sey 
in the suppression of tin* inonasl cries 
(h , ; Ills eoiiHummate evafl , 141 ; advice 
to Homy respecting the divorce, and 
favor with him, 142'; his rul bless 
policy, 147 ; becomes secretary of slate, 
148; his Htatesmansbiii jnoilelJe.d on 
Maeluavclli’s ideal, ih. : advises Henry 
to deelare himself Head of the < 'luircb, 
lot ; his plan for securing the ecclesias- 
tical independence of the kingrlom, 
and bringing the clergy into subi'cclion 
to the tlrowii, 149 ; Lord Privy Seal, 
11)4; his clinging to Parliameiit ih. ; 
Yicar-Gcneral, l55 ; his mc.asute for 
the enslavement of the eiiisisopate to 
the Crown, 158; his suppression of the 
lesser nn naslcries, litT ; en.slavcmcnt 
of the, clergy, IHi) ; his rule of terror, 
180 ; his temper' 182 ; Sir 'I’hoinas 
More his first victim, 183 ; commits the 


brethren of the Charter-house for 
refusing to acknowledge tlie Iloyai 
Bupreniiuty, Iti-t; death of More, Ui5; 
Ids struggle with the nobles, ib. ; his 
ruthless ' severity in suppressing tlie 
“ Pilgrimage of Grace," ItiT ; his treat- 
ment of Ireland, l(i9 ; his rel'orm of 
religion, 173 ; Ida elTorts to Jtriiig about 
religious uniformity between the two 
island, 178 ; his last struggle, 183 ; the 
opposition to his system gathers rtunnl 
the Courtenays and the J'oles, 183 ; his 
foreign policy forees on Henry the 
fjUlheran marriage, 18o ; raised to the 
.Earldom of JOsnex, ib, ; arrested by the 
j >iike of .Nortfjik on a charge of treason, 
attainted, and exeeiiled, 180 ; tlie Mo- 
narchy under, 191 ; the Parliament 
uiider, 192 

Cromwell, Oliver, lirstgriinp.se of, iii. 2r>; 
said to liave been prevented by royal 
emliargo from emigrating to New Eng- 
land, 1G9, 202 ; liib words relative to 
the adoption of Pyni’s Uemonstranee, 
202 ; with Hampden brings about the 
Association of the Eastern Counties, 
213 ; his name famous in the army of 
the Assoeiated Counties, 220, 22l ; Ids 
ilronsides at Mavstou Moor, 221 , 223 ; 
his quarrel with Lord Manchester at 
Newbury, 222 . 223 ; Sir P. Warwick’s 
description of him, 22.3 ; Ids lineage, 
his natural melancholy, ib, ; his deal- 
ings with the dissidents. 228 ; he ami 
Vane introduce the St-lf-nmnuueing 
Ordinance, 229 ; the New ISlodel, 230 
Ids own aeeount of Naseby battle, 232, 
236; at Bristol, 236; negatiates with 
the King, 213 ; his courage averts open 
mutiny, 214 ; in Wales, 247 ; in Ti(lin- 
hurgh, i/i, ; at Preston, P;. ; one of the 
Couiieil of State, 23;", ; at Btirford, j 7». ; 
in Ireland, ib , ; in Scotland, 258 ; bat- 
tle of Dimbar, i?). ; Worcester battle, 
260 : presses the bill for dissolving the 
.Ihirliament, 2 (i 2 ; disliands the Riunp, 
265; as Captain-General, 267 ; thetkm- 
stltuent Convention and Jus aeeount 
of it, 268 ; ids uneasiness at hi.s 
proceedings, 27it; receives tludr ab- 
dication, 271 ; his reform of the b.asis 
of reju’esentation in Parliamont’, 271 ; 
made Lord Protector, ib. ; Jus legal ex- 
istence as Protector denied by the 
iamg Parliaimmt, .272 ; his atlininis- 
tratinn, 274 ; Ids arguments against 
the union of legislative and exeeuLive 
power in the Parliament. 275 ; his ftis- 
solutiou of the Parliament fatal to 
liberty and Ptirii.anisin, ib. ; aitpoints 
inaj<ir'generals, 27fi ; Ids tyranny, 277 ; 
his practical realisation of llie union 
of Scot land with .Enghnid, 277 ; seltlo- 
ment of Ireland unddvtaken by Ids son 
Henry, 278; bis settlement ot England, 
279; reorganizes the Ohnrcli, 15. ; Ids 
foreign poliev, 280 ; his hatre<l of Spain, 
281; war with Sp.ain, 282 : oppo.dtion 
of the Parliament of 1655 to his 


tyraimy of the sword, 284 ; is offered 
the Orow'u, 285; iustalhal I’joieetor, 
286 ; his triumphs, 287 ; ids theory, 288; 
a Puritan state his ideal, 290 ; rea,eiiou 
against his system, 291 ; the pressure 
of his system gives biitli to the seieii- 
tifle movement, 292 ; his conseious- 
iiess of failure, 300 ; his failing liealth 
.and irritable temper, 301 ; dissolves tlie 
Parliament, ;.KI2 ; Ids death, 30.3 ; his 
body torn from its grave by the Conven- 
tion, 339 

Cromwell, Henry (son of Protector), iii. 
278 

Cromwell, liieha.rd (son of .Pivitector), 
his ijeac.eful .sueee.ssion, iii. 3li;>; ids 
cliaraeter, ib. ; set aside by the army, 
304 

Crovvland, Abhoy of, raised over the 
tomb of Gulldae, i. 58 ; burnt, 70 
Croys, tlie, counsel the Duke of Bur* 
guiuly to surrender Pieardy to Louis 
Nl., ii. 34; overthrown by i.'harles, 3.3 
Crusades, the impulse they gave to 
Christendom marked by the establish- 
ment of the Universitie.s, i, 189 
Cuba, iv. 211 

Cmlwortli, his Intelhctual System of the 
Universdi iii. 619 
Ciilloilon Moor, battle of, iv, 159 
Culpepiier. iii. 329 

Cumberland, Earl of, true to Henry VIIT. 

in the “ Pilgrimage of Grace," i'i. 167 
Cumberland, Duke of, in Plunders, iv. 
15!) ; at Pontenoy, ib. ; his High] and 
campaign, 159 ; his eommand in Ger- 
many, 171 ; concludes the Convejition 
of Clostex'-Seveu, 172 ; his hatred of 
’Mtt, 173 

Cumbria, extent of the kingdom of. i. 43; 

Britons chased from, by Ecgfrith, 58 
Currency, debased state of, iv. 66 ; re- 
form of, ib. 

Culhltert. St., Ins early history, i. .50; 
called the .'Vpostleof tlie Lowlands, 50; 
his wanderings aniojig the Nortlutin- 
lirians, ib. ; his character, 51 ; becomes 
Prior of Whitby, .59 ; Bishop of Limlis- 
fame, ib.-, enters Chavlislo, ih. : his 
forebodings, ib. ' • 

Cuthwulf, King of Wessex, 1 . 26, 38 

D 

Daere, f.ord, heads the “ Pilgrima.ge of 
Gwice," ii. 167 

J'):i(.*rcs, Leonard, ofNaworth. ii. ;16B, 304 
Dalrymple, Sir John (Master of ,‘^t.fdr), 
agent of William H I. i.n .Scotland, iv. 
43 ; plans the massacre of Glencoe., ib. ; 
Ids \Itmiinrs of Great Urltain and Ire-’ 

brndjin. ;m 

Danliy, 'riiomas G.sborne, Earl of. Ids 
poliey that of Clarendon, iii. 393 ; be- 
gins tlie biibery of members, 394, 39,5 ; 
his measures fbrrescuing Charles Horn 
his bond.age to Lewis, 397; takes ail- 
vanlage of the <'vy for war, 398 ; aids 
Charh's ill ids base negotiations with 


392 




Lewis, 399; impeached, 404; wims Denveutwater, Lord, headH the Catlioliea 
William not. lo consent to tlie repeal of in Norlluuuberl.'md in the rising of 1713, 

the I'est Act, iv. 37 ; signs the invita- iv. 13!i 
titin to WiJliatn, 3J ; rises for William Desbortnigli, (Icneral, iii. 380 
in Vhrkshirc. 33; joiaeil by the Princess Desmoua, the Karls of, i. lao, ii. 3ii4, 473 
Anne, 3ti Ijord President, 52, ,'vl- Pettingen, battle of, iv. 155 

I^am-gekl, or land-tax, i. 124 : imposed JJevon, Court, enay, Karl of, ii. 2;iH 
by 'William, iO. ; collected by the Bevonshire, Karl of, signs the invitatioE 
slieriii's and rcn<Iere<l to the biirons of to William, iv. 31 ; Jii'uds Uic rising in 
llic Kxchecjinn-, 138 ; .Stephen pledges the North, 32, 35 
iiiinself to altolisk the, 144 ; restored by BMCwcs Sir Simon, iii, 5 


doini. i. 2;!;i ; the lirst hind-tas, 300 j 
Danelagh, the, its name ,and extent, i. 71 ; i 
enmiuest of, H2 ; ceases to be a force 
in Kiigli.sh politic.^, ,S2 
Daniel, 'the poet, Englisli. history begins 
in a new shap>; with him. ii. 43.5 
Darc.y, Lord, bcdieaded for joining in tiie 
“ Pilgrimage of U race,” ii. los 


■Digby, Sir Kverard, iii. 02 
Digby, Sir Ivonolm, iii. .".ic 
,l>iggcs. Sir Dudley, iii. 123, 124 
Domo.sd.ay lJo<ik. when ordered, 1.124; 
c.onteut.s of, ib. ; making of, ih. ; its 
connection with the Datiegeld, ib.-. a 
record of Willi;! m’.s eoiilise.atiojiB, UJ. 
Dominic, the iilack Kri;irs of, j. 212, 245 


Darien, Scottish colonisation of, pro- Domremy, birth-place of Jeanne Dare. i. 

posed, iv* 0(5 .520 

Daniley , Henry Stuart, Lord, his descent, Donne, one of the ‘‘ metaphysical ” poeta, 
ii. 3.31 ; intrigues of his jnother with iii. ipg 

■ the (,'atholics, 332; the hojies of the Dorset, Sachville, Lord, Ids tragedy oi 
Knglish Catholics turn to him as EliKa- G'ortoJtfc, il. 447 
betk’s successor, ib . ; his Iwiid oU'ered Doitay, semimiry of, ii. 38ft, tfa? 
to -Mary after her landing in Scotland, Dougltis. Sir James, his relations with 
i/a; oijpositionoi the Protestant Lords Brn<‘e, i.3ij!>, 372, 373, 370; Sir Archi- 
to tlie match, 333 ; the m;irri:tgo a b.-ikl, his rcgcjuiy, .'!77 
formidable danger to England, 334 ; Dougins, liiarl of 'JMortoit, head of Hie 
married and proci-aiinod King of Scot- House of, ii. 202 
land, lb , ; Mary’.s refusal of his claim Dongl/is, the House of, it* overthrow, iii, 
of tho^ Crown matrimonial, 33.5,; miir- 42,49 

ders Eimo, ;i3t! ; lakes Mai-y prisoner, .D’OyKel, eotumamls the French in Scot-' 
337 ; her .seeming reconciliation with land, il, 301 


him. 338 ; his murder, 347 
Dartmouth, Lord, takes part jii Jacoliito 
plots, iv. 58 
Daun, Denenal, Iv. 181 
Daveuant, iii. left 


Dover, besiege'd by .Siicton dc Monliort, i, 
2K1 ; surrenders to Henry .Hi., 2f»I ; 
'I'roaty of, iii. .377, 400 
Drake, Sir Pimn-is, ii. .100, 413, 41(5, 420, 
421. 424, 42.5, 42.S 


David," son of Hobert Bruce,!. ,373,370, ' Dresden, Lakcn by Pivderii-k 11., iv. 171; 

378 397 411, 42(5 I snrnmdcr.s to the .Vnstvinns, Iftl 

Davies, Sir John, “ nmt.-iphysicar’ poo- !>rcii.\, ixiUln of, bciwocn the Cidlmlics 
try, begins with, iii, 1.5S and the ll ugummls, and its clTect in 

Deane. Ocncral. ill Scotland, iii. 278 ; Kngland, ii. 325, ;527, 32ft 


try 'begins with', iii, 1.58 and the llugmmots, and its clTect in 

Deane, Ckmcral, ill Scotland, ill. 278 Kngland, ii. 32, ',, 327, 32ft _ __ 

Do Burghs, or Bmirkos, Urn Norman Droghcd i, .stormed by t:romwell, in. 25(5 
Lords of the Ptilc, ii. 171 Dry.len, John, Ms J'uritan descent and 

Declaration ol imlepcndencc, American, early tvaunug, m, (21, founder of the 
iy_ 2.50 school of critical poets, 422 ; his litige- 

Deira, fmnicvttion of the Ichigdoni of, i, dies, 423; his comedies, ih, ; tim new 

24; its inhabitants sent .as slaves to c.vitlcism 424 ; (dTeei of tJa; Popish plot 

• ' ■ '' ■■ ’ • his .l/i.s'(i/omnm/ A/o/op/i-/, 


0 ; nnited to Bcniicia imdor upon, 425 


^Kthelric, 37 42(5. its political power, 42T ; progress 

He la Marc, Sir Pekw, stieakcr ot the of (he rc.action agtdnst Jhiiitaiii.Mn. /A; 

Pormnnns, i. 43.8, 410. 442 his erpatiun <>1 a litcnu y class, iv. 110 ; 

D(« la I'oci's, the, Noniian Lords ol the vaisea liliwatiirc udo a prof(>ssioii i/j, ; 

Pale, ii. 1(50 hiH work in poetry, 111 ; hi.s work in 

Delhi, iv. 102 prose. 112 

Denmark, Gorm fomuls the kingdom of, Duldin, founded by the Danes, i. 10(5 ; 
i, s,5 ; Croinwell’s Ireal.y with, iii. 283 ; hcsif'gcil ami taken, l(5ft ; snrrcnders to 

anucxua Bremen and Vorden with the Pavlianicnliiry forces, iii. 2,5.5 ; 

Schleswig iiml Holstein, 132 James J I. at, iv. 4.5 ; Irish Parliamcjit 

Dcorham, English victory at, 2(5; itsim- at, (d ; Kill of Attainder against- the 

pnrtance, 27' Prolcsinids, 47 

Dorbv, 1.0rd, ii, .3(52, .3(53 Dublin, Browne, Archbishop of, accepts 

IVKrkin, Miivshal, iv. 372, 373 ■ ' the new English Liturgy, ii. 227 

1 terintnl. King of Tjcmstev, does homage Dudley, Lord Hnilford, marries Lady 
lo Henry IL, i. 1(58; marries his daugh-' Jam Grey, ii. 232 ; tried for treason, 
ter ic Richard Strongbow, ib, 236 ; executed as a traitor, 242 


D’Krion, Miivshal, iv. 372, 373 
1 tenno;!. King of Tjeinstev, does homage 
to Henry ll'-, i. KIR; marries his daugh-' 
ter ic Richard Strongbow, i6. 
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DuiUe.y, Luni Tlolif'rt , Wh huit. for Elifia- 
hand, ii. ;h4 

Diido (if St. Qaenliiu, i. 4 
Piigdftl(\ hid ^fo/lrt^^fir•fl)l, i. HO 
1)11 t'iiK'Sidiu, Ih'rtriuul, i. 4tl2, 42;.‘>, 42t 
Ounn.iirifz, (';(2iK‘ral, iiw first sueecssfi.x. 
iv. :J02 ; driven from fho ISieilierlands, 
.‘!0R 

iiuncan, Admiral, iv. .ft!) 

!>iind(’ip. dolui (ifiihain, Vi.seoiinl of 
((davf'rhoufjo), his eriiehies. iv. ; falls 
at Killiocrankie, ifi. 

iJunlcirk, taken by (’romwidl, iii. 2SK ; 
sold by f-'liaries'll. to h'ranee, .'MS; 
dismantled by the terms of the Treaty 
of Utrecht, iv. lOi 

liimnin", Solicdtor-Chineral, in the Chat- 
ham ministry, iv.244 
Biniois, Count of, 522, 525, r).')2 
Duns Seotiis, 410 

Dunstan, .Saint, his hiograiihies, i. 4 ; Ids 
scholar life, .SI ; the first eeudesiastical 
statesman, ib . ; heeomi3s one of Ead- 
inund’s eouneillors, 82 ; Abbot of 
Glastonbury, ib. ; iiaiiished by Eadwig, 
00; raised lo the see of fianteihury, 01; 
character of his poliuy under Eadgar, 
ib. ; decline of liis power, 05 
Dupleix, governor of Poudiohorry, iv. 
162 

Unquesno, French fort, roaiste the a1.- 
tack of Washington and Braddoek, iv. 
1(58, 160 ; taken hy Wasliingtoii and 
named Pittsburg, 1 84 
Durham, suppression of the see of, ii. 
230 

Durie, John, iii, 49 


Eadherht, King of Kortlminbria, i, (ii ; 
beats back the Mercians, 61 ; coiuiuers 
Stvathelyde, ib . ; seeks refuge at Ein- 
dlsfnrno, 63 

Eadgar, aiicceeds Eadwig, peaci.d’ul char- 
acter of his reign, i. 00 ; the direction 
of affairs in the liands of Dunslan, 01 ; 
Britain called Engla-Iand, ib.; cn- 
couragos intcrcimrac with foreign 
countries, ib. ; commercial prosperity 
of London under liis rule, !t2; conse- 
quence of his dciiih, //(. 

Eiidgar, the, .Etlicliug, sou of Kadvrard, 
first moiition of, i. iOI ; chosen King, 
10!); sulmiits to William, )7). ; heads 
the Northumbrian rcvoli.. Ill; finds 
refuge in Scotland, 112; his sister 
garet married to Afalcolm, ib- 

Ikidgyt.h, daugliter of (fodwine, her mar- 
riage with Ifadwanl, i. tl!l. 

Eadiiicr, a monk of ( 'antcrhnry, i. 11,3 

E.adunmd, Saint, King of 'fhe East- 
Angles, i. (’,!); his martyrdom, ib . ; Ab- 
bey of St. Edmundsbury raised over 
his roiics, 70 

Eadmiind, son of .-Etliehstan, his acc.f's- 
sion, i. SO ; conquers Strathclyde and 


wins the Hoots to his cause, 82 ; st.abhcd 
by Leofa,: !/). 

l-’admiimi. Ironside, i. !)5 ; hLs quarnl 
with E,adric lnvak.s the sircngUi of the 
realm, ib. ; raised to the throne, i.b. 

Eadred, King of Wessex, final submis- 
sion of tlm Northmen to, i. 82 ; ids 
death, 91 

Eadric, made Ealdorman of Mercia, 1. 
til; his quarrel with. E.admuiid Jr. in- 
side, ib. ; his desertion to (‘nut, ib. 

Eadward the J-hdci-, his conquests, i. 78, 
79 ; his supremacy over sill Britain, i/i. 

Eadward the Martyr, his dispul.ed elec- 
tion, i. 92 ; Dunstants power during 
his reign, ib. ; his luimUjr, ib, 

Eadward tlie (■.'onfessor, son of jEtlicl- 
red, called to the throne hy the tide 
of popular feeling, i. 98; his exile at 
the court of Noriiiajidy, 99 ; the last 
king of the old English stock, ib. ; liis 
personal character the origin of his 
name of “ Gonfessor,” ih.f hi.s mar- 
riage with Eadgyth, ib.; his Norimm 
sympathies, 100 ; stirred hy his Nor- 
man favorites to attack (fodwine, ib . ; 
visit of Eustace of Boulogne to, ib. ; 
bids Godwino exact, veugc.ance from 
Dover, ib. ; summons the Witan to sit 
in judgment on him, 101 ; renews Swe- 
gen's outlawry, ib. ; outlaws Godwino, 
ib. ; once mora forced to yield to liiui, 
ib, . . 

Eadwig succeeds Eadred in Wes.sex, i. 
90; liis bauiahment of .Bunstan, and 
uncauonical marriage, ib. 

Eadwine, Earl of tlie Mercians, i, 106 ; 
the throne of Eadgar .Etiieling rests 
for support on, 109 ; brouglit to suli- 
mission by William’.s march to tiie 
North, 110 ; roused to a fresh rising, 
112 ; falls in .an obscure skirmish, Ui. 

Eadwine, King of Uni Northuinliriaus. 
extent of his dominions, i. 42 ; his eiv- 
il government, ih, : his use of the /n/n. 
4.5; founds Edinburgh, ib. ; bus dciith 
at Haithfold, 4.5 

Ealdorman, or headman, i, 12 ; a tem- 
porary, not hercditai'y, odiee, ;>5 ; lic- 
coun? delegates of the king, 87 : rise 
into petty kings, 88 ; never indciicn- 
dent of the (.frown, 94 ; tiieir phum in 
the royal councils taken hy cnnrt- 
tluigns, 9.‘5 

Ealdred, Arelihlslmp of York, crowns 
William at Westminster, i. 109 

Earldoms, William’s policy as to. i.TM 

Earls, sot in the place of the older cal- 
dormen, i. 97 

East Anglia, i. 24, 40, 42 
the, i. 202 

East, Saxons, .we Essex 

Ebbsfloet., first landing-place of the Eng- 
lish in Britai)), i. 21 ; landing-place of 
Augustine. 30 

Ecclesiastical (fourts, first inentiou of, i. 
12.3 
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sultmiasion of JforUniinbri.'i aiul Mor- 
oift 1 . 0 , if). ; liiti (Joaili, ih. ; iiiidor liiin 
nio.Knii]jsfi race is knit together umler 
one rule, w) 

'i'icgfrilh, King of Tyhjrl,huni1»ria, i. 5S ; 
liis altaoks upon the Tiritoiis, if). ; his 
Toigii luai-lis the siinmiitof Northuni- 
briaiv power, if;. ; hia eoiiqitest of Car- 
lisle, if;, this luareh to h’il'e, 5:1 ; his 
fall at KofitfuiBmore, if;. ■ 

■llegwine, ISishop of Woreoshir, I'ouikIs 
the Abbey of .lOvesham, i. 57 
Efldi,i.4 : , 

.ICdftur, the son of Margaret, made king 
of .Scotland, i. 133 
Edgehill, battle of, iii. 307 
E<liiiburgh, founded by Eadwino of 
Northumberland, i. 43; the Kings of 
Scotland ti.x their B(!at at, ti7 ; burned 
by the English undeir Lord Hertford, 
ii. 205 ; Treaty of, 302, 303 
FMnburgh Revivio. the, started, iv. 303 
Edmund, second sou of Henry HI., i. 
275,200,294 

Edmund Rich, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, comes toO-xford, i. 192 ; bugs bis 
way to Paris, ib. ; first introduces Ox- 
toril to the logic of Aristotle, ih. ; his 
secular learning, and his vision, 193 
Edmund of Abingdon, Archbishop of 
Canterhiiry, i. 2.19 ; vainly appeals 
agiiimstthe Papal taxation, and retires 
to an C-xile of de.spair, 204 
Edmund Orouchhaek, hlarl of Lancaster, 
second sou of Simon of Moutfort, i, 301 
ICflmundsbury, St., Abbey of, i. 70 
Edward I., eldest son of Henry III., his 
first appearance in anus, i. 275 ; his 
friendly i-olations with Simon, 279 ; his 
march against Wales, 2.'<0 ; surrenders 
to Simon, 28," , escapes from Hereford 
and joins the Jiarl of Hlfmce.stor, 2.s(i ; 
defeats Simon at Evesham, 2sK ; his 
passion for law and in.stinct of good 
government, 290 ; piauiiitailly at the 
head of iill'airs, 294, 395 ; .joins the Cvii- 
sad<<, 29(1 ! calhnl to the throne, ih, ; a 
national king, 297 ; his Engl ishte.m per, 
29", 299 ; iniinenea of chivalry on, 299 ; 
infiiumce of legality on, 300 ; his moral 
gnuuiunr, ,391 ; his political genius, 

302 ; coiisdtnlional asiiect of his reign, 

303 ; his reorganisation of financ;?, 304; 
e.xbmds imlirect and direct taxation, 
30fi ; his grant of .and raising of the 
wool-t.'ix, 307,31,3 : hi.slVcJsh coinpaign 
308 : his judicial reforms, 309 ; es- 
tablislms an eqnifahlo jurisdiction, ih.; 
his policy in rehitiim to 1he baronage, 
313. 3M; his policy in relation to the 
(diurch, 31 i ; his (‘onquest of Wales, 
3 til; his new .legislation, 317; passes 
(lie statute “ Quia Einptores,” its pur- 
pose and result, 3tR, 319; his pi rsecu- 
tion a)id expulsion of tlie dews, 3!i), 323; 
hi.s claims as sus'.i'min in .Scotland, ad- 
mitted 32i! ; Balliol does homage 1,o, 
327 ; his greatness reachea its height, 
ib., 328, 329 ; lus struggle with Franco, 


,329, .331; his financial dimenliic.-^ and 
their uoiisoqncnccs, 337 ; snmjoons 
burgesses to I’arliamcnt, :i38 ; org;m- 
izes the representation of IhcChurcb 
in, 340 ; his enmiuest of ScnUaiid. :M2 ; 
his c.onfinnaUon of the charlcrs, tup 
345 ; sails for Elandui's, 315 ; his Ireatv 
with Franco, 3l!i ; his second coiniucM, 
of .Scotland. 3 !H ; iulroducc ilie*- Xcw 
(.liistoiii,” .3.10 ; summoned to .a fresh 
coldest with .Scnlland under Robert 
Rnicc, ih. ; bi,sdcnib,;;,12 

Edward IL. of (.'arnarvoii, bis regency, i. 
345 ; knighthood, 3.11 ; Ids accession, 
3.57 ; his cluiraclcr. 3.19 ; marries !sa- 
hellaof France, ;!5ii ; his stnigglo wi.h 
the Ordainevs, 352 ; assents to ;nid 
annuls tlieOrdinancc.J, .'ic;;; bis<liss.-n- 
sioiiK with the barons, ib, ; defeated at 
llammekburii. 354; hm relations wilii 
the J>o.spcnsers, 35,5. (iOO ; his quanx;! 
with France, 357, 358 ; his depositiem 
and murder, 359 

Edward (of Windsor) HI., Invested wilh 
the Duchies of Aquitaine and Gascon v, 
i. 3CS;his accession, 359 ; leads hi, 
army against the Scots. .373; arrests 
jMovtiniei', 374 ; assumc.s Iluj eontrol of 
alVairs. ib. ; doe.s homage to Philiti, 
375; war wiih Scotland,' .375, .37,8 ; lie- 
elare.s war witli Fraiice,,37.3 ; hifi foroiaa 
allies, 3.80,3.81; opening of the llnii- 
dred years’ War, 382; tnieo with Piii- 
lip, 3SS ; his financial dilfieiiltles, ih. ; 
turns the wool-trade, into a royal mon- 
opoly, ih.; his Strife with his nnnisiers, 
390 ; his jealoiiJiy of Llu! growing power 
of Fariiaineut, 390; mai'clies on Paiis, 
391; his position at the battle of 
Orecy, .393, OttI ; lakes L’alais, 3!;7; at 
the height of his renown, 401 ; Ids rest- 
less diplomacy, 402 ; his 'fal.se shjillow 
tmnjmr and prcoligacy, ;7;,, .103; estab- 
lishes the (Jrder of the Garter, lo t ; 
renews the war with France, 407 ; hi.s 
truce with France, III) ; his disiisi rons 
march on Edinburgh !Uid negotiations 
with King David, 411 ; reinvadcs 
Franco, 412 ; concludes a trwily at 
Brcttgny, ih. ; his appeal (o I'ai'liame.nt 
relative t<i I’apiil provisors, 417 ; his 
flillicultie.sin .-(.quitaine, 421 ; his treaty 
with I*edro the Grind. -Ig.'!; his retiowial 
w.arwith France, 125 ; loiais Aquitaine, 
425; hi.s act of b.mikrnptey, 42,8; 
attempis 1.0 rid himsc.lf of the control 
of Parli.'inusnl, 429 ; his policy of al- 
li.ancc with the haroiiage, 1.30 ; sinks 
into dotage, 43(i ; swayed by .^.ruve Per- 
rers, 437 ; poll-tax ('SGablishcd under 
his reign, 441 ; his death, < 12 

Edward 1 V. (sf’c York , Edward. Duke, 
of), pi'oclairncd in Loudon, i. 54 1 ; new 
strength of the. Grown, ii. It ; bill of 
attainder again.st the Lanc.'istri.ans, 11, 
30;liis eonliseiition.s and trading, 11, 
12; his system of jumee, 12; the inac- 
ilon of Parliament under his reign, 42, 
13; nature <»f hia kingship, 14 ; ruiii o* 


lunlor, ih. ; woalv- I 
titish oC Uic Chiircli, 1."), itJ ; his luxti- 
rious toiiii'n'r, 'll ; iho J.aiieastrians | 
tlel'ft.'itfd ill llexhtun, aiul liuiiry takoii 
t'iHiiiVf, L':i ; his luilitiiry aliility, hO ; 
liis iippeni'aiu'f'j '/>. ; hia *r<>Koiute will, ; 
;:t ; liis luisiility to ih.; nobhis, ih. ; r«- j 
liens (111! trufif! with Fftnice, 02 ; pro- 1 
jiiiseil niarriiiire-treaty with Franoc, 
;r, ; dh-eloses his iiiavriji^u with Kliza- 
belli ^V^odville, ib. ; cuta the Farl of 
■Warwick oiV troiii Jiia <-oiinaels, ih. ; 
his jiodcy of! iiinctiou ns reftards Iho 
Lcriyai; and Louis X L, Od ; war of fm;- 
iioii's within liis c(iuri,;iT; the groaliinss 
of tlie Wood villes rivals that of the No- 
villes, ih. ; his Jiialehless iicrtidy W'ith 
ivgiird to the two alliaiieos willi lliir- 
guiidy and Franco, 07, tin : marriage of 
ids sislrw with < 'liarlcs of IJnrgmuly , till ; 
burprised hy the marriage of his liro- 
tlicr (harciu-o with Warwick’s daugh- 
ter, -10 ; iiisurreetion in l^aneasiiiro, 11; 
royalists defeated at Kdgecofe, ih. ; 
made prisoner by Clare ne'e and War- 
wick, ih. ; obtains his rcloiise, ih. ; iii- 
surroetion in Lincolnshire in favor of 
Clarence, 42 ; Clariiiico and "Warwick 
driven to tlight, i/o ; escapes to Holland 
on the return of "Warwick and his de- 
tilaring himself for I-feiiry VI., 40, 4-1 ; 
privately assisted hy the Duke of Jiur- 
gundy, 40 ; returns to England, abjures 
his pretensions 1o the crown, ih. ; is 
joined by Clarence, ih. ; gains the 
battle of Barnet, 46 ; his claim secured 
hy tlie battle of Tewkesbury, 4S ; al- 
liance with Burgundy and Britanny 
against France, 50 ; lands at Calais, 51 ; 
accepts terms of peace from Lewis, ih. ; 
founds a despotic rule on the creation 
of a new tinancial system, 52 ; deals a 
deadly blow at the liberty llic (.’oin- 
moiis iiad won, 53 ; his “benevolences” 
exi,ic(;e(l from tiiemerchantsof Loudon 
form a precedent for the forced loans 
of Woolscy and Cliarlos I., 51 ; color of 
his reign in the history of intellectual 
jirogress, ih. ; patron of Caxton, ih, ; 
popiilari'/aiion of knowledge, ih. ; 
sinids Clarence In the 'Lower, (iO ; strife 
with Scotland, i5. ; liis death, ih. 
Edv.'ard V'., his peacid’ul succession at 
tin' age of thirl eon, ii.iiO ; his molhor’s 
olforl’s to obtain tlie regency foiled, 
ih. ; the Woodvillcs ovofthrown, ih. ; 
is transferred to the charge ofillon- 
ccstcr, ih. \ iiniivisoncd in tlie 'I'ower 
and believed to havt' been murdered 
with his brother, (i2 

Edward VI., .son of Henry VIl I . and 
,t:nio Seymour, his birth, ii. 168 ; Ids 
minority, 2i(i ; the Council of Hegenc.y, 
ih. Ilertford is made Irotc.etor, 
and niiscs himself to the dukedom of 
Som.irset, 217 : Somerset and the Pro- 
testants, ih. ; bills for .ailininistering 
the Sacrament in both kinds, 218 ; the 
Common Prayer, 219; statute giving 


priests the right to marry, ih. ; the 
fugitive Protestants in England, 220 ; 
the Protector invades Scotland it. ; 
the victory of Pinkie Cleuglv, 221 ; the 
iSoots’' alliance with France, tb, ; ee- 
cle.si.atieal change,.s, 222 ; Gardiner’s 
opposition to them and Ids counnitlal 
to the 'Tower, 16. ; suppres-sioii of 
chMuntries and gilds, ih. ; revolts, i/i. ; 
introduction of foreign mercenaries, 
ih. ; inelosures, evictions, and .'igrarian 
discontent, ih.-, rise of prices and ahase- 
incnt of the coinage, 22:! : .Sir T. .Sey- 
mour, Lord High Admiral, marries tlie 
Queen-dowager, ?6.; his <>xcciilion, ih.; 
Kumci’set forced to resign, 22-1 ; Pro- 
tectorate of the Earl of Warwick, it. ; 
peace with France, ih. ; ridigious inno- 
vations coutimiod by Craumcr and his 
colleagues, 225; forty-two articles of 
religion iutroiluced, ih, ; the religious 
ilisorder, 22G ; Ireland and llie Befor- 
niatiou, 227 ; the I’rotestant misrule, 
229; the bishopric of Durham sup- 
in-essed, 230 ; the Parliament no longer 
slavishly subservient to the Crown, ih. ; 
the packing of Parliament hy North- 
nmberhind, ih. ; Edward's temper, 
ih. ; his waiung health, 2.'!] ; his zeal 
for Protestantism, ft. ; his will, ih. ; 
Granmer at the head of the council re- 
monstrates, 232 ; his death, it. 

Bilward (the Black Prince),' Prince of 
"Wales, at Oregy, i. 393, 394; wins a 
disgraceful suece.ss in Ouie.nne, 40S ; 
marches on the Loire, it- ; his victory 
at Poitiers and capture of the Frencii 
king, 412 ; invested with the Duchy of 
Aquitaine, 421 ; crosses tlie Pyrenee.s 
and wins the day at Kavarete, 424, 425; 
his death, 439 


Tewkesbury, 4.S 

I3g.ypt, French in, iv. 322 ; Kelson and 
the battle of the Nile, it. ; the French 
lose, 3-13 

EU'ou Banilike, its authorship, iii. 253 

Elba, iv. 370 

Eleanor of Aquitaine, her marriage with 
Henry IL, i. 1.51 ; her intiuence with 
doliii and Ijongchamp, 174 ; her death 
followed hy the sidnni.^sion of Acqui- 
laine to France, 180 

Eleanor of Provence, wife of Ilenrylll., 
i . 2.57 ; galheivs an army in France, for 
an invasion, 281 

Ehmiior, sister of Ilonry 11 L, wife of 
Simon of Montforl;, i. 2ii0 

Eleanor of Castile, wife of lidyvard I.. i. 
■298 

Eleanor, dangliterof Simon of "Mont fort, 
married to Llewellyn, i. 309 

Eliot, Sir flolin, the earliest struggle fur 
Parliamentary liberty (tentres in, iU. 
122; Yice-Adiniral of Devonshire, it. ; 
denounces Buckingham’s incomin;- 


m 
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tencn and corruption, ib. ; oloquenoe 
.and directntsss of his ottack upon Iviin, 
123 ; nonimiUed prisoner to Uio 'rower, 
12n ; released and deprived of his Vice- 
Adniimli/y, ib. ; moves the presenta- 
tion of a kenionatranee on tho state of 
the realm and touches on Bin'kiiiji*- 
liaru’a nunovsl, 13( ; ehoekcd by the 
Speaker, ib. ; cliallenjjes the Commons 
to an avowal of the Artieles, lo5 ; Ids 
last vindication of ISngilsh liberty, 
i;iG ; Ihe first martyr of JOnglisU liberty, 
last 

Klizaheth, t^nec-n, dstugUter of U'enry 
VIll. and Anne Bolcyji, ii. 210 ; her 
training, 231 ; suspected of complicity 
i\i iVyatt’s insurrection and sent to the ■ 
'I’ciwer, 212 ; her appoaraneo, 275 ; her 
aecpuremenSs ami love of learning, 
ib. ; her lirst puldio act iind momon- 
lary union with Mary, 270 ; her com- 
promise in the matter of religion, ib. ; 
rising in her favor headed by Wyatt 
and Suffolk, ib. ; shows her Tiidor 
Temper on her committal to the 
Tower, ib.; released, but kept close 
prisoner at Hampton Court, 277 ; Pld- 
lili’s designs with regards to her, ib. ; 
change in her ptisition on the linal dis- 
appointment of Alary’s hopes of tdiild- 
bii'th, ib. ; the pef)plo’8 loco for her, 
278 ; formation of her character 
through the years of wailing, ib. ; her 
aim of re-uniting England, ib, ; draws 
the “ Politicals” to her, ib. ; her wise 
patience ascribable to Cecil’s counsels, 
281 ; her accession, 283 ; low ebb of 
Eugland.’s fortunes at tho tiino, 283, 
284 ; her religious policy, 284 ; her 
toleration, 28o; rtdigiou unchanged, 
287 ; her footing wi(h Philip of Spain. 
288 repudhitiou of tho supremacy of 
the Papacy, 280 ; tho royal supremacy 
re-established, 290; Pniyer-hook laj- 
stored, 291 : Pius IV. loans to a ])oUe.y 
of eoncJliatioH, 292 ; Elizabolh’s policy 
of patience in enforcing tho o.-tlh 
on the clergy, ib. ; the religious ch.aos, 
293 ; I’arker her agent iii the laior- 
gani'/.atiiosi of the tlhurc!>, 295 ; Kng- 
laml Protestant, 295; Seoteh Calviii* 
ism, 297 ; her acl.ioii with regard to 
Scotland, 299; tlie Huguenot rising in 
Kriiucc, ;W1 ; Treaty f>f Edinburgh, 392 ; 
her character, ;!99 ; issue of tho 
.Scottish war with regard to htw p«m- 
tioii at home and itbroad, 3t() ; support 
of tile Huguenots, 311 ; Philiii’s policy 
in continuing to snpiiort her, ib. ; I’ius 
I V. scuds I*:irj»agliii to open ncgotiti- 
uons withht'r, 313 ; lier einharrassnvftnt 
!18 to Ids recepiion, ib. ; her refusal to 
send iiinhas.sadors to tho fiouneil of 
Trent, .314 ; di.saffocthni Of the English 
< 'atholics, 315 ; her po.sition changca 
with Mary’s lawling in Scotland, .329 ; 
play.s a waiting game between Catholic 
and IToiestant with regard to the 
succession, 321 ; Prance and the Ke. 


ffU'tnatinn, ."22 ; civil war r i France, 
323 ; her Ireaty with tlio Jiuguenotr., 
324; import 1o English freedom of lin; 
strife lielAVcen lunaiiid Mary. ;;25 ; smis 
danger to her llironc in tJic Preijch 
cojilliet, 327 ; issue of 1 be Papal Brief 
;ind Us coiiso<i!iences, ib, ; pa.ssing of 
the Te.st Act ami ils clfc<‘(, .!2.s ; c.iiu- 
hlislimeut of (he High I’ommisuum. ib.; 
the '(’Idrty-idm* .\rti<'lcs adopted h, 
(lonvocatiou, ib. ; liosiilitics with 
France, and Hie surrender of Tours, 
329; trealvof }ie.aeo, 3:;9 : Hie liopes of 
the ICngiisb raiheiicf; turn to itaruley, 
3.31 ; tho Ibiriilev n)arria'.'e a danger i-. 
England, 332, ;!;),3 ; Al.-iryts resolve u, 
resionj CatlioUcism in Seotlaud llircat- 
ons danger U> Elizabe.ih, 3;;4 ; her feel- 
ings at the birth of Alavj ’s sou, 338 ; the 
de.volopnient of iflnglaml during her 
reign, 33!), till ; the tidvanee' of the 
Parliament, 319 ; her struggle with 
the P.arliament, 341, -343 ; revolt of the 
North of Ireland and tlu- Scots of 
Antrim, and its suppression by ,Sir 
Henry Sidney, 311; the murder of 
Dandey, Mary’s union with Bollnvoll 
and consenueut rcvoll, of the whole of 
Scotland sliritlcrs the. luipes of Cathol- 
icism, ;t45, 348 ; J'Jnglaml and religious 
ch.auge, ;H!> : offci't'of Alv.a’s mas.sacrea 
in Ihu NcUierltimls on her. 355 , 355; 
vainly demands Mary’s release from 
.T.oelilove.n, ib, ; refuses to reeogidze 
Murray’s government, '3.”>7 ; fresh 
negoti.'Uions of marriage, with the Aus- 
trian arehdnke, ib. ; her devices to g<3t 
rid of the peril of M.ary’s presonce in 
England, 35.S ; her dillicalties between 
the Catholics ami Prote.sUjufs, ,359; 
again driven to temp<tri'/e,'(Vi, ; Pius 
C. begin id.s iitlaelv on her, 350 revolt 
of the Catholic. Earls, 301, .353 ; hull of 
de]Kisitiun against, her, 354 ; Hie liidolli 
plot, 355; Norfolk’s execution, 355; 
Elizabeth and England, 357 ; the Poor 
T-aws, ib. ; growth of wmilth, -359 ; 
growth of miuiuf.aetnros, ,379 ; growth 
ofconnueree, -371 ; lu'w trade rfuites, 
,373 ; general e.omfort; -373: aiadulcc- 
tnral change,. 37-1 ; J'lli/.alielli and Eng- 
lish order, 375; the religious Iruee, 
377 ; the religious eliange, 3,78 : Hie 
Pnrit.an pressure, ib. ; Eliwilieiirs 
re.sist;iii<!e, ,379 ; her propus/;d marri;ige 
with the Huke of Anjou, ;;,S2 ; Imr policy 
with I'egatd to the Xetlicilfurls, ,3S{’; 
enforces Hie. -id of I'niformily, ,385 ; 
patriotism and ProtcsOtnlism, ib.: lu-r 
Te.seuimenl at Hie arrival of tin* sem- 
inary prie.sLs, 3S!»; rests lier system of 
ropre-ssiou mi political grounds, ,399 ; 
Don dohn of An.stna'.i de.signs on Hie 
English Crown foiled, allie.s her- 
self with the .Stales, ,3!)! ; the Pujiril 
attack, 392; fvelaml, ,393 ; treiamland 
tho Papacy, 3!lt ; the rfesuit buuliug, 
395; the Protestant 1 error, 305 ; the 
Catholic rcaistuuec, 397 ; iinahle to 
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TOHiKt tlu' iTrlfl of tjopiiliir passion 
ttnvai'ds war, LWSf ; nalurts of thediplo- 
iiiHiic ooiitesi hotwoou hiw iiiul Pliilip 
■lul : Philip's view of lier welcome lo j 
Drake, : her proposed niiirnap;e , 
Wilh tile Didto of Aujoit, lOK, 409 ; the ' 
Puriinus and tiie Crown, -109; meets | 
the gri'wrli of Pnritanisin hy oonfer- ■ 
ring jKwv powers on llie High Cominis- j 
sion, 410 ; tiio Martin Mfirprehile eon- I 
troversy, tlL’ ; tin; ^aUiering of 1 he | 
Aviufidii, -119; expeditions of Proliislier, 1 
.Sir Ihimpiirey (fillien, and Sir Walter ' 
Kaleigh, ih, ; refu.se.s ilie title of Pro- , 
lector of the Netherlands, 41(1 : attacks ' 
1 hihp, ib. : the ( ailmlie plots, ib, ; i 
statute against treasons, 417 : iMary ; 
.Stuart’s eonnivance. in llaliington’s I 
eonspiracy dfiteeied, 41S ; hesitates to 
sign llio 'diiath-warrnil, ib. ; Mary’s 
('xecutimi, ; punishes the ministers 
wdio had Coreed her liiiud, ib. ; I’hili}) 
prepares to invade Knglaiul, 419 ; 
Drake’s attaek on Spain, 420 ; the Ar- 
mada sails, ib. : the two fleets. 429 ; the 
tight, 424, 120 ; its eifeet on England, 
4215 : results, 427 ; Kiighind wid,elies the 
struggle of Henry IS', with keen in- 
terest, 490 ; Elizahoth aids him in the 
siege of .Rouen, 491 ; etleet on England 
of the restoration of the Freneli luon- 
arehy to greatness, 432 : England ji 
Protestant' power, 433 : English litera- 
ture under, 4,33, 4-19 ; Sliakspeiv, 4,")0, 
402; Jhieon. 403, 409; advance of the 
Parliament, 409 ; growth of Puritanism 
471 : revolt, of Ulster, 473 ; her last 
years, 474, 476 ; England at iKsr death, 

Elizabeth, Princess, daughter of Edward 
IV,. ii. 41 

Elizahelh \V(jodville, (;>iU!en of Edward 
IV., .s'cc Lady Klizahetli Grey 
Elizahelh, daughter of tiro preceding, 
hcin>s,s of ISd ward 1\'., ii. 0.3 ; jn’oposed 
nutrriage. Itet.weeu her :ind Ifcnry Tu- 
dor, ill . I)o1rorhed lo tlie Dauphin 
Charles, i!,") ; married Lo Henry A^ll,, 0.3 
Elizuhctli. tl.'iughter of -lames J., married 
,totli{( Pidiiline I’rederick, iii. 97 
.Elliott, Gtmeral, defends Gibraltar, iv. 
2,")4 

.Kliiiliiiin, i. 37)0 

IGsass, ii. 19 ; iii. 110, 12.S, 1,3.0. ;!7J 
Ely, aurretulm-s to William; i, 112; the 
lsl(> oi, tile Dismlicnlcd in, 295 ; Mor- 
ton, t’lisluipof. ii. 09 ; (ioodricli, Disbop 
of, 17.3; lu.s sympathy with luitiieran- 
ism, ib. 

ICmma, danglilm- of Duke Richard, i. !I3 ; 

her m.-irriuge witli ^Ethelred, ib. 
Emiicror. im.m of tlie, or “ East.tmlings,” 

. ' a finding colony, i. 202 
Engla-land. ISritriin called, i. !M 
England, Early pltO-lliTD, i. 7-112 
England, Old, its sit nation, i. 7 ; its in- 
habitants, ib-; social ami industrial 
life in, 1 1 ; his relations with lionie, 15; 
dress and .arms, If! ; religion in, ib. 


England, Christian, i, 39 
England, New, the one Gorman nation 
that ro.se upon the w'reek of Rome, i. 
39 ; a heathen eountry, 31 ; distribution 
of the land in, .32 ; its rise out o.f the 
English states, 37 : admitted into the 
Commonwealth of nations at the com- 
ing of Augustine, 40; tendency to 
national unity in, .56 ; drift towards 
national unity in, arrested, 06 
England, under foreign kings (1071-1214'), 

i. 'llT, 1 13 ; lirst boca'mc refilly England, 
Ik'S; enjoys almo.st unbrofien peace, 
ib. { administrative order, social 
cluing(.*, ib. ; creation of a middle class, 
ib-; the boroughs buy their liberty 
from the Crown, ib, ; moral and re- 
ligotis revival, i/). 

England, during the Wars of the Roses, 

ii. 21 

England of Elizahetb, the (1558-1561), ii. 
283-314 
'land 
5-34.S 

England and the Papacy, i, SSS-iSO, 417, 
ii. 349-.39S 


England, Pnrituu 11903-1660) iii. 7-30S 
Engfeiud, New, iii 164 
England modern, begins with the tri» 
umph of Naseby, iii. 235 
EnglfUid, the now*, of tho Restoration, iii. 
313 ; the social revolt. 314 ; reiiciMed in 
its King Charles the II„ 322 
England a mere dependency of the 
French King under Charles the 
iii. 406 

England, her Enropi'aii position ou the 
accH^ssiou of the House of Hanover 
and its results, iv. 105-108 ; her intel- 
]ect.ual influence on tlic Continent, 108, 
109 

England, Now, tho colonies of iv. 164; 

eilueat.jon find political activity in, 165 
England and its empire (1760-1 7G7>, iv. 
183-234 ; a world power, 190 ; in the 
Pacific, Iftf ; in America, 198 
Knglaml, Modern, iv. l8!)-374 
Engl.'ind, industrial (1782-1792), iv. 264- 
298 

Engliiml in the Americiin tVar, iv. 264 
EnglfUid, her state in !78.8 compared with 
that of .Eur(>(je, iv. 286 ; lio.r aristocracy 
compared with tlie French, 2.88 ' 

England find Itcvolutlunarv France(I792- 
1.S01), iv. 299-329 

England, her colonial acfiuisitious in 
179.5, iv. 308 

England and Napoleon (1801-18155. iv. 
3.30.374 

England, Bank of, founded iv. 65 ; at- 
tacks of tho Tories on, 66 ; suspension 
of specie payment, 318 
Engle or English, i. 7 ; conquest of the 
24, 25 .. 

English boats, i, 19 

English Church, see Church of England 


Eiigliali fm-nmeTCe and industry under 
1.', i. ;!(!(;, tios ; its ilevclopmeivl; in the 
lifteentti <iontiiry, ii. 21, 22 ; Antwerp, 
tbo inart; of, :i56; its growth under 
EliKidieth, 1571 ; extonsinn and rise of, 
(luring the long peace of Olnides l.’a 
riiign.'iii. t‘i;i : heginaiugof the trade. 
w-ih SniU.'i and the (iohi Coast, :jr>-l ; 
silk trade iistaldished at Spitalthdds, 
iv. 17 : Ike Horinl of Tr;Mle fKtah]ishe(l 
CKtittii. tia ; reviv.'tl of, afte.r the Teace of 
Jly-swiek, 70; lilVect on the tewnsofits 
extension aild prosperity, 1 12 ; its pro- 
gress and prospcirity under Walpole’s 
niini.slry, l-'ta ; re.stn<;ti<in,s put upon, 
ky Spain, l.")0 ; witli tke American col- 
onies, .100 ; with America, liW; the in- 
dustrial doveiopmeut after the Ameri- 
can War, 202; niauufaeturcs, 2Ct) ; as 
alTectecl hy eauala, 270 ; by mineral de- 
velopment, 271 ; by the steam-engine, 
272 ; by the i)ower-looni, 270; Napo- 
leon’s project of a “Continental 
System” to check, flat) ; Hie Berlin 
Decree and its results on, o51, 352 ; 
Grenville’s Orders in Council and the 
Milan Decree relative to, 35-1 ; the 
Amoriciui embargo audits ell‘<.‘<!t ow, 
tirifi ; American Act of Nen-intereourso 
and its etfecL on, .‘ioC ; the ICilmhitrijh 
livincu' and i)oliti<;al progress, 3(irS 
English comiuost, destructive <'haraoter 
of the, j. 27-.'l() 

English Freedom, tdfect of (.ho Wars of 
the Hoses on, ii, t», 1(» 

English Instory, begins with the landing 
of Hoiigest, i. 25 ; new age, optms in the 
submission of otni English pef»ido to 
another, 37 ; drift towards natiomil 
unity, main current of, 42 
English justice, origin of tlio lirst rude 
forms of, i. 1,1 

English kingdoms, the. i. 27-(i4 
English lungship. special (diaracter of, 
33-34. 

Unglisli law, codes of, heing to bo put, in 
wTitiug, 1. 10 ; pr,aotic!illy unalii'red hy 
the Conquest, i. 185 

Euglisli huigiiage, unchanged hy the 
ttominiisr, i. ISti ; ii.st'd iii'tlm j>rocla- 
matioiMd' Henry IH., 277 ; in I3lt3, the 
Cltanccllor opens in Parliament with a 
speech in the, -Itirt ; liual scltloinent of, 
marked hy the work of Chaucer, 472 ; 
in Cuxfon’s time, ii. ,57, .58 ; lirst, used 
in public worship, 21ti; its use in 
CLiirt.s of justice cu;i<>ted by bill, Jv.Ht) 
English literal uro, strikes its roots in 
B.'uda, i. t;;? ; in Jillfrod’s reign, 75-77 ; 
..Hltied’s translatioiia the lirst prose 
book.s, 77 ; tlie Oliurch and, ICl ; its 
secular cliariuder and hostility to the 
Church, 151-10(5 ; William of M.almes- 
Imry ropre>cnts the lirst distim'.tively 
English fecliiigin, 102 ; Walter do Map, 
103 : its survival after the Conquest, 
ISO ; the liToralnrc of political eontro- 
ver."jy begins with Ball’s missives, 
187 ; in the .age of Elizabeth, ji. 4:33 ; 


historic literainve in the sixteenth 
century, 4:5-1 ; Hie novi.dists, 4:57 ; in- 
fiiionco of Uie ago on, ItiS ; the new 
English teiupi'r a .source of poetic 
power, 430 ; Hit; drama, 4.!.5 ; the theatre 
ami tho people. 447 : the e.'irly (ira.m.at- 
ists. 4.{8; Dryden ami tlie school of 
criUeal poids, iii..t2;i ; is .studied on l]ii> 
continent, iv. 108 : creation of a liter- 
ary class hy Dryden, 1IU; the new 
poetry, HI; the now prose,;/).; joui- 
iialisui tiegiiis to play a large i>art in 
politiejll education, 112; tlie essayists, 
ih. ; the urbanity of, li;i; the fero'eity 
of political eonlrovcr.sy, 114; smldeii 
extension of tlie world of readers, 2ui ; 
ouornioua sale- of Shakspore’.s works 
ami the. SpccUtlor, il>. ; book-nia,king 
ami the dcgnulation of h'tlor.s, 202 ; 
Pojie and liis Diuinirnl, 202-204 ; re- 
vival of lelter.H, 203 ; rise of the sciiool 
of novelists, Richardson, Sinoilctl.iiiul 
p'ielding, ib. ; extension of journalism, 
ih. : new birth of iioctry lu r.alded by 
Crahblo, Cotvper, and Burns, 203 
Euglisli navy, its streugt.li tirst seen in 
1344, ii. 203 ; the Mtiri/ /.’o.vc, ih. ; the 
ruin of its hupreniacy the object of the 
Family Comjiaet between P’ranco and 
Sfiain, iv. 148, I4i> 

Euglisli p.-itriolisin, rise of, after tlie 
Comine-.st, i. 1«7 
English piracy, i. 18, 13 
English iieojtlc.s, drift of tho, towards 
national unity ari'cslcd at the close of 
the eighth century, i. (iO 
English iieople, Hie horooghs lo.ad the 
w.ay in the .silent growth and eleva- 
tion of, i. 201 ; growth of, into a. na- 
tional unity and vigor, 210 ; the in- 
stinct of liberty and Protestantism 
drive,s fhoju loaconiiict witli Pliili]t 
of Spain, ii. 300 ; the pulitieul eonse- 
(pieiice of the iiicrcham <'lass and the 
lessor landowners, iii. 0; advance of, 
in knowledge amliutelligeuce tlirough- 
out ElizahcHi’s reign, il>. ; iiiiiuciiee 
of the spirit of religion on, 10 ; Puri- 
(anl.sni ami the, to ; la'ace-Joving tem- 
per of, iv. imi, 11)7; hrulality of llieii 
politics during the time of the Kovolu- 
t, ion and the Georges, 11.5; |)o%\or of 
piddic ojiinioii ami its dccliin*, 113, 
111 ; social de.gradal ion of, at the ae- 
ci'ssiou of (he House of Haiiovt>r, 120; 
Pitt’s recognition of Die power of tlie 
niiddlc-cla.s-s, 170 ; is.'-iie of the Itevolu- 
tiim as rcgfivdsHic hulk of, Itis ; aver, sc 
froin ami not. nqircseiited liy I'arlia- 
■ incut, too; iiitellcclua! advance of, 
201 ; their distrust and haired of Par- 
liament and Hie Grown, 215: Wilkes, 
in the JS/orih .Hviion, Hie organ of yiuh- 
lic. opinion, 210, 218 ; the lifeof, ia gins 
til Jlow In two currents, 202 
English race, fatherland of the, i. 7 ; 
Statemont of their origin, ih. ; Hicir 
energy, 18 ; their luve of war, id. ; Hudr 
lovoof thcBca, ih. ; threefold division 


oi, threi: realms of equal 

power, fiO 

iSn^lisli science in the age of the lieslora- 
iion, iii. :i17, ?.18 

English, settlement? of, in Britain, i. 25 ; 
the Middle-Eiiglish, ii». ; the SoutU- 
Englo, ib. ; the West, -English, or JMcr- 
eians, ib. 

English society, its earliest forms i. 9. 10; 
tHe right of aelf-defencc iuodilie<l by a 
sense of piibiie jnstiee, 0 ; sense of the 
value of the family l>ond in, ib; the 
freeman the base of the new, til ; its 
primitive organization alfected by tlie 
transfer to British soil, ;i;i 

English temper, natnro of the, as reveal- 
ed ill the Song of Beowulf, i. 17, 18 ; 
fully formeil when the Etiglisli passed i 
to Britiun, 

Engli.sh village, the, i, 8 ; the freeman \ 
the base of its society, 9 ; the jn-iniary , 
type of English life, 13 i 

English worship, character of, i. 17 

Jiorl or .EtlK^linr/, his position as coin- 
pared with that of the Ceurl, i. S ; his 
• social distinction founded on purity of 
blood, .rl ; supplanted hy thethegn, lb. 

Episcopacy, restoration of Scotch, iii. 
07 ; see Pym and H ampdeu and Palk- 
laud 

Episcopate, its organization by Theodore, 
i. 55, 50, 57 

Efasmus, ids letters, ii. 7 ; his sebohar- 
ship iind his theology, 80; comes to 
Oxford, 81 ; his admiration for Oolet, 
Linaere, Groeyn, and More, ib. ; War- 
ham’s inuniticence and kindness to- 
wards, 82, 89 ; Jus irony as sliown in 
the Praise of Foil)/, 84 ; quits (Jam- 
bridge with a bitter satire against war, 
92;. his edition of the works of St. 
.lerome, 93 ; his edition of the Greek 
Testament, ib. ; pleads for Luther 
with the Ifniperor, 122 ; delVnds tlie 
New Leaniing against Luther, ib. 

Essayists, tlie. The liaiw of the. Lock i\m 
poetic counterpart of iheir work, iv. 
204 

Esse.x, territory of the East Saxons, i. 
24: conversion of its kings, 40, 44; 
its sluiro in the Peasant rising, 447 ; 
Iticliard’s plialge to the men of, 449 

Essex, Earl of, ' Elizaiicth’s favor to, ii, 
31)5; ins vanity and disobeilieiu'e as 
deputy lieutenant of Ireland, 473 ; his 
rivalry with (.'ecil, ib. ; his e.xeciUitm, 
ib. 

Esse-v, Earl of, sides with the Parliaiiu'iit 
against (’harh'S L, Iii, 120; captain- 
general of the Parliamentary a,rniv, 
20i), 222 

I'lssex, Lord, one of the leaders of tlie 
Goimtry party, enters the ministry, 
iii. 405 ; resists the Exclusion. 409 ; 
opposes the project in favor of Mon- 
mouth, 413; resigns, 415; forced t(' 
accept the Exclusion, 418 ; implicaluil 
in the Eye House Blot, eoniniits sui- 
cidie, 429 


Essex, Frances Howard, Lady, her pas< 
sioii for Rochester, iii. 84 ; obtains lier 
divorce, ib. ; her share in the murder 
of Sir T. Overbuiy, 85 ; sentenced to 
death, 93 ; cominuuition of , the sen- 
tence, 9-4 

Etherege, iii. 341,425 
Eugene, Prince of Savoy, Iinperia]i.sfc 
general, iv. 85 ; his junction with 
Marlborough, 87 ; his victory at Turin, 
94 ; driven hack into Italy from 4‘ro- 
vence, 96 ' 

Euphuism, ii. 435 

Europe, general temper of, after the 
Treaty of Utrecht, iv. 1119 
Eustace, .son of .Stephen, his rivalry wiih 
Henry of Normandy, 151 ;the bishops 
re.suse to swear fealty to him, Ih. ; ids 
death, 151 

Eustace IL, Count of Boidogne. his visit 
to Edward, i. lot); his outrage at 
Dover, ib. ; the Kentishmeu seek hi.s 
aid against Bishop Otlo, 111 
Evelyn, his diary, iii. 311 
Evesham, Abbey of, founded by Bishop - 
Ecgwiue, i. 57" 

Exchequer, origin of the name and ijf 
the institution,!. 138; administrative 
and judicial branches of. ih. ; erases to 
work, 146; restored by Henry IL, 155; 
^loiu't of, nature of its juri.sdictioii, 30!) 
E.xcheqiier, the, closed by tlie Cabal ■ 
ministry, iii. 3S0 

Excise in the reign of CliarlesII., iii. 338; 
Walpole’s E.\ciso Bill and its with- 
drawal, iv. 136, 111), 141 ; plan of, re- 
vived by Pitt, 285 

Exclusion Bill, anticipated iiy Charles 
JL, iii, 40;i ; passes the Commons, 410 ; 
the Prince of Orange and the, 417 ; re- 
jected by the l.ords, ib. ; reintroduced 
in the Commons, 421 
Exeter, suhdiie<lby William T.. i. 110 
Exeter, Duke of, Lancastrian leader, ii. 
45, It; 

Exetei’, Courtney, Marquis of. his opposi- 
tion to Tliomas Cromwell, ii. 18.3 ; 
arrested on a charge of Ire.-tson and 
executed, 184 

Exeter, Martnds of, beiieaUed by lloiuy 
VJII.,ii.238 ; hissou,ib. 

Eylaii, buttle of, iv. 3S0 


Fagius, lectures at Cambridge, ii. 220 
Fairfax, Ijord, Parliamcintary Joiuler, iii, 
211, 220, 2.30, 23!), 247. 249; his daughter 
marries the Duke of Bnckinghain,.3ii9 
“ Fairfax C()rrespoiulence,”'iii. 5 
Falkirk, battle of, i. 348 ; formation or 
the , Scotch infantry at. compared to 
that of Waterloo, ib . ; battle of, in 1740) 
iv. 159 

Falltlatul, Lord, his view.? on Church 
Kefonn, iii. 191, 19.3; joins the King’s 
cause, 201, 206, 207; his fall at Nw- 
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Ijurv. 2t7 ! riiPjnoivT.Mf' ill tlif* hisiory of 
religious tliought, 21M; giitliors the 
LiititiuliiifiriauK at hishontsa at firoiil 
Tew, ill., ;ilS 

Ffiuiily r'cmipaet, eoTu-luilwl, iy. 14!) j 
broil gilt; into foriia by » treaty in 17(il, 
20!) ; i’itt’B plan of an iilliunc.o with 
Triissiaatul Hiwmii to b;ilaiwo the, 2;V1 ; 
bears its full fruit in 17"8, 254, 

Fustolfo, Sir ,l(>hu, raimlsou tha Pmirh 
in Hill HO-«ill(‘<i ‘‘ iSattio of tha Jlor- 
rings.” i. 520 ; a Invar of boohs, ii. 5!) 
Faulces da Itraauti's i. 22!), 2-1(1 
Fawkc'i, <4uulu c<iiiy), iii. (>2. (!.'! 

Folton, John, stabs tiia Dukc of ,l)uch- 
ingham, iii. liiit 

Ferdinaml of Aragon, ii. 7.5 ; liis,influeuce 
in the English aoniniil eliaiubar, S!) ; 
forms the Holy Laiigua, !)() ; efl'eat of 
Ills death on Europwin polities, 107 
Ferdinand of Austria, umdo to Piuli}i U. 
of Spain, siiececds Eharles V. as Em- 
peror, 251 

Ferdinand, Emperor of fbinnaiiy, a 
eliampion of Catholieisnij ili. 101 
Fevdinand VI 1. of Siiain, Napoleon and, 
iv. iM 

Feudalism, thegnhood, the germ of, i. ;i.5, 
77 ; eoutliet of, with the mouareliy, S.'!- 
112; atreiiglh'ened liy tlio Norman 
Coiiquost, 122; elfeids of (ho Norman 
Conquest on, i/>. ; William’s inner 
choeks upon, 122, 124; eonntorhahmeiiig 
forces provided by VVilli.am again.s!., 
124, 12.5 ; threaUniuil by the dejiioei-alif 
spirit of the uuiversliias, ion ; fall of, 
as seen in the overtlirow of l.lio Frem-b 
feudal army at Creey, :!f»,5 ; ruin of its 
organization under Edward IV., ii. lO, 
14; ruined by the inlrodnetion of gun- 
powder, l»s ; ai'tideial revival of, 20 
7'VW, use of the word, i, 122, 

Fielding, iv. 205 

Filmer, ' Sir Kobei t, his Thmry vf 
Pntriai'ohnl dm'cmnu'nt, iii, .'',20 
Finch, Chief Justice, iii. !S2., 107 
Fire of l.ondon. tlic (Jrcat, iii, :i(5r» 

Fisher, ,s'c,' Uochtwfcr, Bishop of 
Fit/.gernhl, )..rtvd Eilwiini, one of tin; 
United Irislunoi, iv. .'!14, :!I5 


FU.z-11 arris, ins impeachment, iii, 421 
Fit/.niiuirice, James, brother of the Earl 
of Deamond, ii. .'llM 

Fitzpatricks. Norman l.ords of the Falc, 
ii. 150 ; becomes B.aroiis of Upper < tssory, 
25!) 

F)tz-H,alf, rhanccllr,r of Oxford, 1- 4:i2 
Fitz-Waltev, Uobert, commands the 
Barons, i, 22S; eib.ers London at their 
Imad, 250 ; taken pri.soiusr at Lincoln, 
2:)H 

Fitz-Wareime. .s-cc Fulk 
Fi(.zwilli,'im, I'.ord, Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, iv. 311, OIW 
Fitzwillimn&i the, ii. 21.3 
Five Mile Act, the, iii. 358 
Flambard, Bishop of Durham, his in* 


tinence >,v,'r Williuni th,> lied, i. 120; 
thrown into tile Tower, 134 
Flamsteed, astronomer, at ^ir('l■u^^ich, 
iii. 31.4 

Flanders, relations of ,Iohn with, i. "22, 
223, 227 ; relations of ICdward Ui, to, i. 
;!.Sfi,;{.s7, ,‘i!d, oils', 125 ; <‘iid ol ih,‘ nnde 
line of (he mills of, 425; Kngiish 
e.Kpedition to, uinler Uic Blshoi, of 
Norwich, 457 ; ils towns under PiiiUn 
Vnu Artevclde. ///. ; Engli.sh troops 
sent under Li>rd I’cinliroke to Philip's 
aid, ji. 207 ; victory of SI. (bienlin, i/i. : 
victory of tlravi-liiios, ‘SiS ; hnpori inco 
oflLs trade, to Engliind, iii. :;;)i;; occupied 
by Lewis Xlt'., 371 ; ils ■<lcliveraiicc 
from Fr.'Uice complclcd liy the bnlflc 
of Bamillies, iv. Id ; the Duke of 
(‘Jiimberland del'i alcd in, 1.57 
Fleetwood, ( lenera'l, ag.'iiiisl { it In of himi, 

iii. 2.S5 " 

Fletcher, I’liineas and Giles, ili. irit) 
Flcuriis, l>alt,ie of, iv. 307 

Flood, Henry, and the Jrisli Farlianient, 

iv. 2.58 

Florence, the intelleelual revival in, on 
the coming of Greek selioiars k,> [tolv, 

ii. 77 

Florence of Worceslor, i, 115. hs" 

Florida, gnrreiidered to I'lugland, iv. 211 
ii'niiot, the eorrespoiuieiiee of, j, 

military and civil organization o|, 
i, 13 ; based ou the prineiplo of 
r.ipreHisnt.atiou, 1,4 

puidie, or anoeeiipied, hind, 

i. 32 

Konlenoy, iv. 1.57 

.Forest Laws, ustul as .a means of oxtonion 
by Henry 111., i. 25!) 

Forests, a natural doFeucfi, i, 21) 

Foi-sier, Mr., liead.s of the Jaeobite rising 
of 171, 5, iv. 12!) 

Fovteaene, Mir Faithful, at the battle of 
Edgehill, iii. 210 

Fort William, iv. '13, • .vec also Calcutta 
Fothoringay Castle, ;\lury .Stuart, exe- 
cuted at, 11. Ils 

Fo.v, .vee Wiiieliesi'or. Bishop of 
Fo\, George, i.iiiaker, his prophecy of 
Cromwell’s deiiHi, iii, :!i)2 
Fox, Cliarlch-, Whig leader in Hie Com- 
mons, his ojiinioii of l*)i(, iv. 27,5; hi,s 
Hiitia Hill, 27! » ; entiiurtiasm for the 
Freneli Ilevobition, 2W), 2lil ; his Libel 
Act, 235; bi.s I'riendship with Hiirlo- 
and its end, (/>. ; (ieorge tin- Hl.V dis- 
like. 1o, 3(7; in Greiiville'.s niiui.sli'v, 
;Wi) ; his deai.li, 3.52 

Foxe, Jolin, lii.s 71eo/‘ of A/trrli/r,-!, ii. l.si), 
H)0, 3S7 

France, kcc Hie names of lier kings and 
Napoleon, and the kiiigm of Kngiaml 
Franco and the llefonimtiun, ii, 322 ; 
Cromwell’s Ireat.y witli, ili. it's); her 
we.'ilth and power iiiidec Len ir. MV,, 

iii. 331 ; stale id’, iiefoie the Lmolnlion, 

iv. 288 ; the Hfaleii-Geiu-i.il 111. 2stt ; out- 
break of the Ttovuiution, 201 ; rutiliKh-j 
of English state.smen ti nard.s, .*/ i’itt, 
Fox, Kuriio 
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304: 

ynnii'k of Asairii, tli'.; Grey .Friars of, i. 
24:.;, 213 

ynstii'is i. of l^raiice, his aeoession, ii. 
10(5; <'uiiiiiujrs llift JVlilaneau, JOT : Lis 
tn;a1y [Teiiry VJU., ///. ; rivalry 
bot'.ve.eii Jiiri) iuid thti Emperor, 110 ; 
I'onspiraey of the Dulce of Bourbon 
a,!friiusl, allied l»y Henry ami Charles, 
115; ftvaenates Ifaly, 117; the Im- 
perialist forces in I-L’anco, US ; takem 
prisoner liy ihe lij,iiK:riulisls, Hu ; ar- 
mistice wiih Charles, 1 10 ; treaty with 
Henry, 120; Treaty of Cambray, 107; 
inlluBJices the judgment of the Baris : 
University in the question of Henry’s ' 
divorce, 14(i ; his lavidi pledges 'of , 
friendship to Henry, 15:! ; aitaeic on • 
iCugland proposed to him by Charles, 
175; his iurrigues with the Pope and 
the' Protestants, 20b ; his daughter ! 
married to .James V. of Scotland,' 201 ; 
attaclcs this Emperor, 202 ; his inllueiice 
in Scot land, 204 ; Charles marches on 
Paris, 2()G; Treaty of Crepy, 207 ; sends 
a lleet to Scotland, 221 ; succeeded by 
Henry l.t,, 222 

Francis J I. of France, grandson of the 
preceding, marries Mary Stuart, ii. 221 ; 
with his wife assumes tlte arms of 
English sovereigns, 288: ruled by the 
Unite of Guise, 301 ; Iho Huguenot 
rising .and its bloody repression, 301, 
302 ; the Hou.se of Bourbon adopts tlie 
lieformed Faith, 302 : terms of the 
Treaty of .Edinburgli with regard to, 
■ib. ; refuses to confirm the actaiul the 
treaty, 310 ; assembly of the notables 
and gathering of the Statcs-General, 
■ifc. ; his deatli foils the projects of the 
Guises, 311 

Francis, iiinperor, iv. 20R 

Frankfort, Chnrtdi of the Protestant 
exiles at, ii. 270; its minister, John 
Knox, 271. 

Franklin, Benjamin, draws np a phin 
for the union of the colonies, iv. KiS ; 
his unsuccessful mission to England, 

Franks, relations of England with, i.39, 
08 ; their cession of territory to 1,h(' 
Northmen, 102 

Frederick 11.. Emperor, c.-illial the 
“ World's Wonder,” j, WS ; his strug- 
gle wi!h liomc, 241 

Frederick III.. Emperor, his mean .and 
spirith'.ss temper, ii. 40: his negotia- 
tions with Cha,rh-s i.he l.’.old, ib. ' 

FitHlerh'k. Eleetor i’alatine, marries 
EJmabcth, daughter of James I., iii. 
97; aceet'ds the crown of Bohemia. 
101 ; lo.ses his dominioiiK and Hies to 
Holland. HI ; prcsmil in the House of 
Jt-minion.'' on tin; hej/.ure of the Five 
.Meznbers, 204. 

Fredcrii-k (.ih.c tlroiit) 11. of 1 russia, ces- 
sion of Silesia to. iv. 153 ; war in 
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Boiiemia, 15-1: victory of ChoLusilz. 
155 ; George JJ.'s liostiliiy to, 157 : 
treaty with Eiighuid and Imgizniing oi; 
the Seven Ye.ars’ War, 170 ; shows liis 
grand genius in tlie caunp.aign of ntib, 
208 ; Pitt steadily supports him, ib . ; 
deserted by George IIJ. and Bute, and 
retires in tlie Treaty of Hubertsburgli, 
2U ; his aduiinistralivo reforms, 288; 
hi.s death, 290 

see Ceovl 

Freeman, tlie base of village*, society in 
Old England, i. !i; strierly the free- 
holder, as distiuguikhed from the un- 
freemau or la;t, U ; dies down into 
the viHein, fSH 

Free trade, Walpole’s ICxcise Bill an 
anticiiiatiou of its principles, iv. 141 
Froiieh language, growing rlisuse of, in 
England, i. 4.72 

Froncli traders in England, i. 201, 202 
Frians, the, their aim, i.242 ; their work- 
in the towns, 243, 258 : forbidden by 
University Statute from admitting 
children into their order, 432 
Friedlaiul, battle of. iv. .350 
Friesland, i. 13 
Frith-gilds, i. 213 
Frobisher, Martin, ii. 404, 41.3, 424 
Froissfirtj i. 355, 401 

Fulk Filz-Warenne, hia trejitment of the 
Papal collectors, i. 2ti4 
Fulk of Jerusalem, Count of Anjou, the 
one encmv Heni-yl. really feared, i. 
'142 ■ " , ' ■ , ^ : 

Fulk Norm, (the Black), Count of Anjou, 
the greatest of the Angevins, i. 140 ; 
his pilgrimages, .141 ; hia character 
and st.atesmanship, ib . ; his dealinga 
with Herbert Wakedog, IJ2 
Fullc Rechin, Count of Anjou, his weak 
rule, i. 142 

F//rH, or militia, restored to the place it 
lost at the Comiuest by the Asssizo of 
Arms, i. 170 ; regulated by the Stat- 
ute of WmchcBter, 317 ; rise of its 
force, 395 


Gaillard, .see J.Tiateau Galliard 
Gaimar, his roimanees, i. 115 ; his French 
version of the writings of Geoffrey of 
Monmouth, 164 
Gale, ii, 435 

Galileo, a contemporary of Bacon, ii. 
4C9 

Gardiner, Stephen, Wolsey’s secretary, 
ii, 1.32; his embassy to tho Pope, Hi.; 
Bislioii of Wincliostor, 150 ; his intlu- 
euce on Heiirv, 202 ; conservative in 
nuattora of faiih, 21."; excluded from 
the executors after Henry’s death, 
210 ; protests agaiiust .Somerset’s eecle- 
.aiastieal ehanges, 222 ; sent to the 
Tower, -ifj.; nuule Chancellor, ‘2.35 ; op- 
po.aes tlm Spanish iiiateh, 239 ; ids at- 
titude towards the Papacy, 244 ; reji- 
resents the dominant English opinion, 
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V >, : Ii fs assfii’i ion relative to tlie heresy 
laws, 1346 ; his death, 251 
tlariiet, the , Jesuit, iii. fiS 
tSaseoii’y under Simon of Moiitforfc, i. 
2(i2, 2(!i; granted to I'Mward 111. by 
the I’eaeobf Itrotigny, 413 
(i;d(!s, General, Governor of Massachu- 
aeitri, iv. 24(3, 251. 

Gaiulen, Dr., autlior oX the JSiiwi Basi- 
/av,m 2.13 

Gainifc, John of, nee John 
rnmilkimh haw of, i. 21(5 
Gaveslon, Piers, Ids reM-ncy, i. SCO; 
Inanii-hed, SCI ; aj)iiointeu King's Lieu- 
tenant in Ireland, i6.; recalled, 3(32 ; 
bolieadecl, oiiiS 

Gay, on the Btatesinon of his day, iv. 114 
Geldcra, alliance of Edward Hi. with, i. 
:-!80 : 

Genoa, bombarded by Lewis XIV., iii. 

416 ; annexed by France, iv. 348 
Geoffrey the Handsome, Count of .dnijoii, 
marrie<l to the i'lrapress Matilda, i. 
140 ; origin of bis title, Phmtagenet, 
143 ; his intrigues with the Norui.au 
nobles, ih. 

Geoffrey of Monmouth gives currency 
to the xlrthuriau legends in his History 
of the Britons, i. tfil 
Geoffrey Fite Poier, Earl of ffssox, Jus- 
ticiar, i. 178, 225, 22T ; his assi/.c of the 
forests, 178 

George i., Elector of llanovor, his 
hatred of the TovioR, iv. 103 ; becomes 
heir to the throne by liis 'mothor’s 
death, 103; proclaimed King, 104; 
Englamrs European imsition 'on his 
acce.s.sioii, 105 ; his temfior ami j>oliti- 
oal inKigniliwinco, 122; accepts tiio 
posilioii of constitutional King, Ui.\ 
'England governed by Iho Whig min- 
isters, ih, ; indirect iutluon<;e of llie 
Crown .still powerful, 123; the Whias 
and Parliament, U >. ; Bobert Walpole 
ami his poliey, 125, 12(5; the Towns- 
hend ministry, 127 ; the rising of 1715, 
128 ; allianccj of England and France 
against 8pain, 130: difliciilties In Eng- 
land of the King’s ilouble position, 
131 ; bis cle(dwa1,o tiireatened by Swo- 
den, 1132 : bis rescuLment at 'liowns- 
, head’s and Walpole’s refusal to c.arry 
out a Hanoverian i>olicy, ih. ; theStau- 
hopc ministry, 133 ; South Sea Bulddc, 
134; Walpole’s miiustry, his tinanee, 
and Ids policy of inaction, 135-138; 
fresh efforts of Spain, 330; his death, 
140 

George If., his temper and political in- 
Kiguiti<‘ance, iv. 122 ; Ids aeeessiou, 
14(1 ; Walt)Ole’s inlluence over, ib. ; 
Excise Bill, 14(( ; the “ Patriots,’' 142 ; 
the Alediodists, 143 ; the religious re- 
vival, t i t ; John Wesley, 145 ; results 
of the niovnmont, 147 ; revival fff 
.France and ite union with Spain, 148 ; 
the Family (’ompaet in its be.ariug 
upoir England, 140 ; eagerness of the 
King and Caroline for war, ib. ; Eiig- 


l.andand Sp.ain, MO; -war iviih Spain 
15.3; tile Au.stri.-ui .Succc.^.-iion, 1,52 ; f, all 
of Walpole, 1.53: ('.arier.'t’.s coniinen- 
ta] policy, 154; Detiingeii, 1,5,5 ; l.-ill of 
Carteret, 1.5(5 ; tlie Pelham ministry, 
15(5; Cliarlus Edward Stn.’irt, 1,57; con- 
quest of Ihe Highlands, 1,5I( ; widening 
oftlio war, UiO ; (.'live, 161; inii>leix, 
1(32; Arcot, ih.-. tin'. American Col- 
onies, 1(53, 1(54, 1(56, 167, 168; St.'Ue of 
Europe, 1(5!i; !ilUance with J’russia, 
170 ; the Seven Years’ War, 171 ; 180 ; 
William J’itt, 172 171); I’lassoy. 170; 
Pitt and Frederii.li: , t8U ; ■Miiidon ;ind 
(juiberon, 182 ; Pitt in America, 183; 
comiiiest of Canada, 184 ; England a 
world-power, li)0; CaiU, aim Cook, 102 ; 
Britain and its Empire,, 103; England 
.'indxVmerica, 101 ; death of George 11., 
39,5. 

George 111., Ids hatred of bis father and 
his father’s ministers, iv. 110 ; ins ac- 
cession, 19ti ; his aim. with regard to 
the Americ.an Colonies, ib. : uis dull 
and jietty temper, ib,-. Ids effort to re- 
store the, power of (he Crown, 107; im- 
portaueo of Ids action, ih, ; issue, of 
the revolution on which he claimed to 
take his stand, 19.8 ; Parliament anil 
the nation, ib. ; need of Parliainontary 
reform, 200 : pressure, of opinion, 201 ; 
the intellectuai advance, ib. ; revival 
of letters at ids .acccsshiii, 204 ; return 
of tho Tories, 205; his frimid.s, 2015 ; 
.■isHiimcs tlie ('liaracter of a PatrCiot 
King, 207; Pitt and elm Whigs, ih.-, 
Pitt rc.sigiiH, 208 ; he breaks witli tlw 
Whigs, 210; tho Peace of Paris, 211; 
Id.s “ inaiiagoment ” <jf I’arliamonU 

212; lim plans for the nignl.'i.tion of 
America 2i;3 ; Wilkes and tlm imnn-- 
niejit he lioadod, 215: Bnte'.s fall, 21(5; 
George (ireiivilio, 217; Grenville and 
Wilkes, 21h; (ireiiville iind the Colo- 
nies, 2l!) ; the Cidoides and ihe Stamp 
Act, 221); tho theory of the colonist.s, 
222; tho .Stamp ,V!‘t'pas,«ed,223; ijnar- 
vel between Grenville, and tlie King, 
225; the Uoi-kingbam ministry, 22(5; 
IMttand America, 227 ; Hie King's bit- 
ter hatre<l to Pitt, ih. ; Edmuml Burke. 
228, 229 ; repeal of Hie Hlninp Aet, 231; 
the Chat.liaiu ndnistry, 2.'',2 ; growing 
inilucnce of piildii' ojnidoii and the 
King’s je:ilnnRy of, 2;i5; (thatli, 'tin’s 
withdrawal, and resigimt ion, 2311, 23i' ; 
Parliamentary nd'orm. 21o; luiblica- 
tion of debates, 2!1 ; reni'Wcd stiite 
•with Aineriea. 213 ; tin* Kingsupreme, 
2if ; tho North nunistry sub.ieet to him, 
24.5; the Boston lea riots, 216 ; the 
King's exultation, Uk ; .-Ime.nean re- 
sistance, 217; Washingtou 2},S; Dt-e- 
l.'iraiion, of Indopende.nce, 2-38 ; Sara- 
toga, 250; France amt Aincri<‘a, 251 ; 
death of rhatliain, 2.52; England 
against Europe, 251 ; America and Ire- 
land, 2,55 ; Irish government., 2.57 ; tiui 
volunteers, 2,58 ; emi of tho war, 259 ; 
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rtiSn of tho auf corn, lie system t, lie King ' 
lu'ul si riven to Iniikl up,"tf». ; the peace, 
2 f) 0 ; Kiijiland iuul the riiiled Stales, 
i;(!I ; Kiigland in the Aincrieaii war, 
"til; the religiouK movemont, 265; 
f-lowanl, 266 ; trial of Hastings, 267 ; 
ilin t-Iav'i trade, 268 ; Kiiglisli iiuiuu- 
faeinrew, 26il ; eaiials, 270; mineral 
dev<;lo]»ment, 271 : tiie steani-e.iigino, 
272; fotlon Tnauufaetures, 27;> ; Wil- 
liiiiii Pitt, 275; the Cualitiou and its 
fall, 277 : 276 ; Pitt, 27S-2S6 ; England 
and Kuroiie, 280 ; Frauee, 268 ; Pitt 
and Russia, 2S9 ; madness of the King, 
ill. ; the Preneh Revolution, 291 ; Pitt 
iiiid Prance, 292; Burke and the Rev- 
olmiou,21);j; his sueeess with the coun- 
try, 2i)r) ; the (loalitiou against Prance, 
297 ; Kngland and tlio Revolutionists, 
299 ; their el't'orts in England, SOO ; the 
Coalil ion attacks p’raiice, ;301 ; France 
declares war with Kngland, 602 ; the 
panii!, ao.';, ; revival of Prance, 306 ; 
Howe’, H victory, 307; bre.'ik-up of the 
Coalition, Ony ; Pitt’s ell ort for peace, 
,309; ihe dogged temper of England, 
310: the Irish danger, .’ill : Irish eman- 
cipation, 312 ; the United Irishmen, 
313 ; Prance and Ireland, 314 ; the ter- 
ror in Ireland, 316; the struggle for 
the sea, 317 ; the Irish rising 'and its 
failure, 319, 320: Preach designs on 
India, 321; battle of the Nile, 322; 
Pranee and Europe, 323 ; Russia and 
Franco, ;!2l ; t he U nion with I reland, 
.325 ; Praiieo and the (kuilition, 326 ; 
Bnonaparto in Syria, :t2r ; the I’eace of 
Unneville, .328 ; the new Enroi>e, 330; 
Franco and Hrit.'iin, .331 ; Pitt and tho 
war. 3.33; Catholic emancipalion, 335; 
Pitt’s rosignai.ion, .337 ; the Addington 
ministry, :!3,S; I.eaguo of neuti’als, 
339; Russia’s designs, 311 : the Le.ague 
broken up, .342 ; the Preach lose Egypt 
.343 ; tho Peace of Amicus, 314 ; Buona- 
parte and Ids designs. ;14.5. ,346; tlio 
ciiinp .at IJoniogne.OtT ; 'J'rafalg.ar, .348; 
the I'eac'e of 3’il.sil, .319 ; the Continen- 
tal Syst.em and Us rcHulls, 350-351 ; fall 
of the (ircnville ndnisti’y. .3.52; Ihe 
.Portland ministry, 353; the American 
Embargo, 3,54; Napoleon .and Spain, 
;i,56 ; the Rising of .Spain, .3.57 ; Welles- 
hiy in Portugal, .‘,58; the Perceval 
ministry, ,3,59 ; 'I’orros "Podras. ,360 ; the 
quavrol' with America, ,361; slate of 
England, 362 ; political progress, 36.3; 
ivarwitli America. ttfU ; Napoleon and 
Russia, 31)5 ; Salamanca. 366 ; ruin 
am! ahiHcaiion of Napoleon, .367,368 ; 
Anierie.'Ui war, 368 ; peace with Amer- 
ica, ,369; re.inru of Napoleon, .'RO ; 
Waterloo, .372-371 

George (IT-l, Prince of AVales. claims 
tiie Ri^go.ucy, 290; his claims admitted 
by the Irish Parliament, ,326 

George, Duke of Uambridgo (tloorgc 11,), 
a writ of Buinmoiia as peer to the Par- 
liament demanded for him, iv. 103 


Georgia, it.s settlement by General Ogle- 
thorpe, iv. 164; laitberaus andAlora- 
vians in, 165 ; sends no delegates to 
Congress, 247 

Gerald of Wales, do Rarri, i, 115, 163 ; 
usually called Giraldus Cambreuses, 

ih. ; .secular character of his wiitingB, 
lb . ; their modern tone, ib. : his THh- 
erurium, IS4 ; on Welsh song, 269 

Geraldines, Norman Lords of the Pals, 

ii, 169 ; their power Viroken, 176 
German England^ i. 30, :}1, 40 
Germany, Protestant/ism in, iii. 72 ; tho 

Prencii in, iv. 86 ; Marlb<n-ough in, 86 ; 
the recreation ot, begins with the vic- 
tory of Rossbach, 189 
Gervais of Canterbury, chronicle of, i.ll5 
Gmi/f, sec Thegii 
GestaStephani, i. 115 
Gewissas, a .Saxon tribe, i. 2.3 
Glient, Edward I, conliims the Great 
Charter at, i. 346 ; Jolin of Gaunt 
born at, 430 ; its reduction by the 
French, 468 ; “ PaciJication of,” ii. 
391, 392 

Gibbon, iv. 205 

Gibraltar, ceded to England in the 
Treaty of Utrecht, iv. 96 ; besieged by 
tlie Spaniards, 139 

Gilfoial, Bonaventiire, Roman Catholic 
Bisliop, 25 

Gilbert, of Clare, Earl of Gloucester, . 
supports Simon, i. 281 ; charges him 
with aiming at the croivn, 286 ; renders 
peace with the younger Simon impos- 
sible, 293 ; head of the Twelve Com- 
missioners, 294 ; occupie.s Loudon, 295 
Gilbert, Sir Humidiry, ii. 413 
Gilbert, William, sent by Gregory XIIL 
to form a Catholic Asisoeiation in Eng- 
land, ii. 395 

Gilbert, discovers terresiial magneliam, 
iii. 293 . 

Gildas, i. 3 

Gihls, i. 19.8, 200, 209, 211 ; merchant- 
gilds, 198 ; lniiglit,on-gild.s, 200 ; trade, 
or craft-gilds, 209, 21 1 ; frith-gilds, 
213 ; gild of the. Staple, 437 ; gild of St. 
John at Bruges, ii, 54 
Ginlcoll, General, eominander of Wil- 
liam HI.’s forces in Ireland, semes 
Athlone, Iv. .56 

Giraldus Camhronsis, sc.e Ger.ald of 
AVtdes 

Girondists, their aim, iv. 298 
Glanvill, his treatise on .Law, i. 115 
Glastonbury, the monastery of, i, 80 
Gloncairn. Lord, ii, 3;18 
Glencoe, Massacre of, iv. 43 
Gloucester, besieged by (Tiarles f.,iii, 
217 ; its relief the turning-point of the 
OivitWar.ih. 

Gloucester, Gilbert of Clare, Earl of, sec 
Gilbert 

Gloncestcr, Thomas of Woodstock, Duke 
of, youngest son of Edward III.; 1 439, 
469, 470, 480, 481, 404 

Gloucester., Humphrey, Duke of, brother 
to Henry V., named Regent of Eng- 
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lam?, i. I'ilG : liis patronage of learning i 
ami biicjucfili oC boolw to Oxford, ift., ' 
ami ii. 5H ; einlioiUea the virtues and 
the %'ioi'H of the Keims<-eiicc, i. iV7 ; set , 
iiKule by the royal eouncil, i6. ; mar - 1 
rius Jawiiuiline of Haiuault, 517, 518 ; j 
his ((uarrel with licaul'ort, 518, 519 ; 
his marriage with Jileanor Cobham, 
(it;8 ; Ills iiitoreourse with astrologers 
and its eoiiseciuem'os, ib . ; retires from 
jniblie aU'airs, atlH; arrested on a 
i‘l)argtj of consjiiracy, 531) ; round dead, 
ib. 

(llonreater, Riehard, Dulso of, brother 
of Edward IV., his umipevand military 
renown, ii. (iO ; with Lord Hastiuga 
,'ind tlie Duke of rJuelcingijam over- 
tlirows the Woodvillos, i(i. ; Erotector 
of the Itcalui, (5.; oauaes Jl.astings to 
be executed, 61 ; accepts the m’owii, 
i/j . ; .SVC liiohard thi^ 111. 

Gloucester. Hooper. Bishop of, refuses 
to wear the episcopal habits, ii. 227 ; 
burned in his eatbedral city, 2-it) 
Glyiidwr, Owen, liis descent, i, 495 ; lakc.s 
the title of .Pritiee of Wales, 496 : 
defeats the EngH.sli at Brynglas, 497 ; 
aclniowlodged by tins French king, 
408 ; I’l'ince Henry takes Iho Held 
against, 500 ; uncoiHi acred, ,50.'l 
Godfrey, Sir Kdiuondi-bnry, Oates hays 
the story of tins Is’opish Plot hefore, 
ill, 4l)t ; Ida murder, 402 
Godolishin, Sidney, Eord, coine.s into 
offleo as a linancier, iii. 415; in the 
Tory ininifit.ry, iv. 72 ; made Lord 
'freasurer on tlie accession of Anne, 
82 ; hacks the test ag/iinst “ occasion.al 
conformity,’' 89 ; Marlborough's clos- 
est friend, 100 ; his disjuissal, i7>. 
Oofhvine, Earl of tloe West Saxons, liis 
first appearance, i. 97 ; his ol)sciire 
origin, !)8 ; allied to Cnut by marriage, 
ift, ; abandons the Danish cause, !)ii ; 
his greed, i/i. : obt:iinsa hold on the 
throne hy the marriage of his daughter 
Eadgyth to the King ; his i.ioiicy, 
ifi. ; Ills inti lienee on his son’s belialf, 
100 ; his relations wiih Eadwanl, ih.; 
refuses to exact vengeance from 
Dover, ib. ; his (puirrcl with Eadw.ard 
widems into open strife, ih. ; his march 
to tilonccsier. his demands, ih, : lakes 
refuge in Flandoiv, 101 ; re.stored to 
his home by tlie Witan, ih, ; Eadwanl 
once more yields to[hiui, ih. ; Ins death, 
lb. 

Gondoinar, Spanish andinasailor at the 
Court of James 1., iii. JOT, 109 
Goodman, one of the Proie'stant exiles, 
ii. 272 ; his sedilious writings, a di- 
rect .snmmon.s to rebellion, 272, 274, iii. 
51 

Gospellers, ii. 26(1, 281 
Cowrie, Earl of, iii. 42. 49 
(Iraftnn, Duke of, head of Chathain’s 
ministry after Chatham’.^ withdrairal. 
Iv. 237 • 

Granby, Lord, C'oinmaudcr-ia~OMef, iy. 
24.1 


(Jriuid Alltauco, the, in, if*; flu’ new, 78 ; 
Marlborough becomes its guiding 
spirit, 81. ; joined by tSayoy, 82 
Granville, .Earl, nee Carl-oret 
Grattan, Henry, iv, 258, 286, ;U2. Hi;.’,, 

■ ,314 :■ ■■ 

Graveluic.s, victory of riiilii» JI. at., ii. 

, 268 ■ 

Great Council, transform.s itself into the 
English Parliament, i. ;i31 
Greek letters in Huly ami England, re- 
viv.al of, ii. 77-86 . 

Greene, Robert, the dramatist and 
novelist, ii. 4;i’r, 418. 4.51, -152, ifi.’i 
Greene, General, in the Ame.rican War, 
iv. 2.55 

Green vil, Sir Bovil, iii. 212 
Greenwich, tho natiomil observatory iit. 
ilLSlT 

Gregoiy tho Great, his interview with 
the English slaves, i. 36 ; sends Augus- 
tine to England, ;J9 

Gregory Vll..,Pope, demands fealty of 
William, i. 125 

Gregory XU 1 . orders a To Deum for the 
Massacre of SI. Barlliolomcw. ii. 38:1 ; 
presses on Spain and France liio inva- 
sion of England, ;48.5, ,'!87 ; his policy 
and that of Pins V., 388 ; sends sem- 
inary iiriests from .Don, ay to England, 
3,89 ; brings atiout a Cat.holic revolu- 
tion in .Scbllaiid and Ireland. ;i92 ; fail- 
ure of his military elfoi't in Ireland, 
394, ;«,'.5 ; plans a missiunavv ett'ort in 
JOngland under WiHiani Gilbert, ih, ; 
C.'itiipiun and r.-irMins are sent to Eng- 
land, ih. 

Grenviilo, minister of Philip IJ. of 
Spain, ii. hot) 

Granville. Kir Richard, 4.36 
Grenville, George, comoB into oilice with 
-Eitt, iv. t73 ; deserts Pitt andattaclies 
liimscdf to Bute, 268 ; his ministry, 217 : 
his contest with Wilkes and the press, 
218 ', his policy witli regard to the 
colonies, 21 !> ; his aim .st rictly Ihi.'ineial, 
220; his rigulcntovecmeiitof theXav- 
igiitiou Laws, 22:!; the .Stamii .Vet 
passed, ih,', abandons all l.honght of 
further la sat ion, 24 1 ; lii.s dcalli breaks 
up the. Whig i action, 215 
Grenviilo, Lord, withdraws from ollieo 
with Pitt, iv. :i37 ; lii.s ministry, :t'iO ; 
fiction relative to the Berlin Deeroi-, 
;i,52; abolition of Urn slave trade, tSiJ, 
;!,52 ; fall of Ids ministry, ;!.5:; 

Gresham, HirTliomas. founds llm Royal 
Exchange, ii. .‘iTl 

Gre.v, .Lord l.eoimrd, iionl De{iulvof Ire- 
land, ii. 171. 

Grey, Lord, cniimamls the forces .seiu, 
by Elizabeth to Uiehotpof tin' loni.s of 
the Congregation, ii. ;!ii2 
Grey, Lady Elizaiicth, daughter of tim 
Dnehess of Bedford and Sir Uiebard 
Woodville, secretly marrii-d to Edward 
IV., ii. her efforbs to obtain the 
regoucy foiled, 60; takes sanctuarvai 
WestTniiistor with luo’ <iaughte,r,‘6:! ; 
eonsents to Morten’s scheme for the 
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raurnage of lior (IniiglUor willi Henry j 
’I'iidor, ill. : is recoudlod to liichiml 
iiuil <tuit ; the saiu-tnary, fid ; espouses j 
Simuel’s cause, 61) . i 

< freVji^.'idy -liiiie lorainl-daiigther of Afary I 
Duchess of SiitVolk. sister to llciiiy j 
Villa, mraTies Lord Guildford Dud-; 
lev, ii. : the sueecssioa to the Crown ' 
sillta-ed in lier favor by Kdward VI. ih-i | 
jiro(d:iiiuf!d (,|iicen, ‘J.!:! ; iiiii>risoncd in ' 
the Tower, ddo ; tried for treason with i 
her husband and brot hens, ‘Jdii ; risinjf | 
in lifM’ ftivor, ‘Jhi : sent lo the block, 242 I 
Grey, Galharino, sister to Lady rlttne | 
Grey, tu.arrie'd to Lord Pcniliroke, ii. j 
2.12 ; hur claim to the. throne supported 
by tile Commons, ii. ;ii;; ; bermarriaeti 
Witli Ltii’d Hertford, iii, ;>7 | 

Griml/tdd, scludar, stitiimoiied to Wilt- ■ 
Chester by dilfred, i. 7(i j 

Grindal, Archbishop, one of the Prot- ] 
estant exile.s, ii. 2C.”», 2713 ■, his direction 
of KliKabeth’s studios, 275 ; suspended 
for Calviiiistio fanaticism, 378 
(}rin<lt‘Cobl)e. William, forces llie abbot 
of St. Albans to jiiv'e up ihocliartcns, i. 
4.55 ; bis last, words a prophecy, 4.56, 4.57 
Grocyn. his Greek studies umler Olnin- 
coiidylas in Florence, and Greek lec- 
tures in O.'cford, ii.78 ; foremost amontf 
the jireachers .at the Court, 121 
Grosseteste, Robert, bishop of Lineolii, 
his letters,!. 1S4 ; his coiiatitutioiis, 
241 ; leelaires in the Grey Friars’ school 
at oxford, 244 

Grouchy, Marshal, iv, ;172, ;i7.‘l 
<5 row, vegetable jilij-siologist, iii. 317 
Gtialo, Papal Legate, importauco of liis 
position, i. 237 

Guienne, i. .323, 33l), .331, 366, 3.S8, 801, ;!i)2, 
408, 412, 428 ; loss of, under Henry VI., 
536 

Guinea, tnallie of the West India Com- 
pany with, striking of the first “ guin- 
eas,” iii. .374 
<.hiipu/.coa, iv. 73 

Guise, Duke of, uncle to Mary, Qtusm of 
Scots, rules Fraiieis IL, ii. ,301 ; his 
ju'ojects foiled by the young king's 
death, .310; rise of a t’tilliolie party 
under his icadersUiii. .”,22 ; Philip’s 
iiurigne.s with, .32.3 ; Idr.-s German mer- 
eetiaries agitinsl, the llnguenots, :yJ:1 ■ 
hc.sieges - ” ■ 


the C.'lihulic army, 3',’. 
tiiiise, Menrv, Duke oi', bisstruggle with 
tleury of Xaviirre, ii. 120; rouses tlie 
Paris populaee, to arms, takes I lie king 
ju-isoner, 121 ; is mitde Hciitemint- 
general, ill, ; sliddied in 1h<> kin.g’s pres- 
et ce, i2.S 

Giiisiti’s. .surrender of, ii. 2.5K 
Gunpowder Plot, Ihe, iii, 62 
tliir.lou, .Vdam, knight, i. 2t).3, 299 
Gu.st.av us of Swt'deti, iii. I h) 

Giithlae, the he.nuit ofCrowland, i. 4, 5S 
Guthrum, Iho Korthmau, becomes King 


of Kasi Anglia, i.70 ; makes peace with 
.i-Klfred at Wedmore, 71 
Guy of Amiene, i. 5 

Gvvalelunai, the Welsh hard, his poetry, 
i. 271, 273 

Gwent, or do\vn.s, English occupation of, 
i. 23 ; the VVest-.Saxons in, 25 
Gwynn, Nell, mother of the fu.st Duke of 
St. Albans liy Chari e.s 11. , iii. 323 
Gvrth, aott of Godwine, killed at Senhic 
by Williatn, i, 108 


H . ' 

Habeas Corpus Act, its enactmeul, iii. 
408, 409 ; suspended, iv. 129, 304, 309 

Hadrian IV., Pope, i. 107 ; lus bull ap- 
proving Henry II.’s enterprise agiiinst 
Ireland, (7). 

IlmthfeUl, Fad wine of Korthinnberhmd 
killed at, i. 45 

Hainanlt, relttiions of Edward III. willi, 
i. 380, 3.S2 ; strife Itetweon the Duke of 
Hurgiindy aitd Gloucester relative to, 


Males dohn. Canon' of Windsor, iii. 294, 
296 

Ilalukm Hill, battle of, .i. .384 
l-Ialiftix, Savile, Lord, one of the letiders 
<d' the Country party, iii. 404 ; enters 
the ministry, 405 ; opposes the F.xolit. 
sion Hill, <110 ; opposes Shaftesbury’s 
project in favor of Moninontli, 411 ; the 
mouthpiece of the. Prince of Grange in 
oppo.sing the Exclusion Bill, 41.8"; his 
Limitation Bill, 41.8, 420 ; his advice to 
call a Piiriiament evaded by the King, 
42.8 ; tiudslliat lieasb<;en duped, iv. lo; 
dismissed on refusing to emiseutlo the 
re pc ‘,al of Iho Test Act. 17; counsels 
William to further the flight of dtiiue.s, 
36 ; prays William .and Alary to receive., 
tbcii (.'rowttvflif ; becomes Privy Seal, 52: 
his death, 127 

Hii.liffi.x, Duke of, founds Mic colony ol 
Halifax, is'. 167 ; lus plan for a tinion 
of the colonies, 16.8 

Hall. Bisliop, his satires, iii. 158, 22(!, 227 
Htillam, iii. .31 1 
Halle, his Chronicle, ii. 3 
Halley, astronomer iitGrceinvich, iii. 317 
Hamilton, one of the scholars who dif- 
fused Lutheran opinions in Hcotlaiid, 
ii. 260 :: 

Hamilton, tlie IIoiiso of, next to Mary 
.Stiiarf; in succession to the throne, n. 
.3,51!; beconui the i‘(intn! of a Catholic 
letigtie, /7 j. ; encountged by Eliy,al>cUi 
in their desigi\s of £reein<g Mary, 358 ■, 
jdaus for Marv’s marriage with their 
head, 359 

Handltmi, Marquis of, aids Gustavus of 
Sweden in his conquest of the T'alati- 
na,lo, iii. Mt> ; liis aj'tion as Rovtil Com- 
missioner in Scotland, 178, 179, 186, 
246 1 becomes a Duke, 345 ; defeated at 
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Priistiin liv Cvojnwell, yi"; liiMftxocu- 
lioii, 

llaiiiiltoii, j\ iitlioiiy, his Manmrit nr the 
Ciiuiit <h‘ ;ttl ; William 

1 11,’ri ill Irt'laiHl, iv. 411 

Jliiiiiliiitiit, rJolni, resists the exaction of 
(he forced local loan, iii. . It’d ; hisdfs 
scent, Kih ; his nohle :iims and patriot- 
isni, ib- •, his home on tlic brow of the 
Chilterns, !7li ; the inmul of Idiot and 
Prim, 171 ; his counectiou with Oliver 
t.'romwell, ih, ; heads the resiatande to 
. the levy of “ ship money,” ib . ; the 
iudgmeiit on his case, 17ti ; the judg- 
inent annulled, ino ; his belief in the 
Hullicieney of Stnifiord's iinpcachiuenb 
1!);) ; his part in tint schumo for ,a Pariia- 
mehtary ministry, J!)t> his coolness 
find taet in the debates on tlie Kemou- 
striineo, y02 ; aiM'used of high-treason 
at the bar of the Lords, y04 ; a mendier 
of the Uommittee of .Public Safely, 201 ); 
accused of high-treasoti with four other 
members of the Commons, 204 ; one of 
' the leading si)irits in the Committee 
of Public Safet}', 201) ; his part in tile 
war, 212 ;liiB '‘ tlreeneoats,” ib. ; forms 
the Association of the Eastern Coun- 
ties, 21H ; his death, 215, 21(5 
Hampton Court, built by Wolsey, ii. 101) : 
given by him to Henry YliL, 111 ) ; the 
conferenct! of, iii. fit! 

Hanover, its rivalry with Prussia, iv. 
157: tho (.ionventiou of, 100; made a 
kingdom wil.h ifossc-Cass(d, ;:57 ; the 
House of (1714-17(10), 7(i, 102, 104, 185 
Hanse merelumts, i. !i07 
Hanseatic towns, auirexed by Franco, iv. 
oris 

■ Harald Hardrada, King of Norway,!. 
1011 ; inv.ades Eiiglaml, defe.aled at 
Stamford Hridge, 107 
Hard wick(i, Lord, eluincellor in Walpole’s 
ininistry, iv. 142 ; considers a league 
with Prussia indispeusible us a check 
. on France, 1(5!) 

Hardyng, his chronicle, i. W 
Harlleur, capture of,i. 50!) 

Hargreaves, John, inventor of tho spiU' 

V ning-jeuny, iv. 27;-! 

llai-ley, Kobert, comes to the front ju 
leailer of the nuMlerate 'I'tines, iv. 7.5 ; 
in Marlborough’s coalition ministry, 80 ; 
his intrigues at Co\irt. against the 
Whigs through Mrs. M.asham, 0,5 : <lis- 
missedfrom '<diic(i by the Qiioeii’s ini- 
willing consent, 0(5; placed by her at 
the head of tlm Torv ministry, 00 ; his 
nuiasurcs for jiroviding for the sucecs- 
•sjon of the Honso of Hanover, 102 ; 
made Karl of Oxford, 100; see Oxfonl, 
Harold, son of Cinit, surniumidxrarcfoot, 
king over all England, L 07 ; his law- 
IcsRitfisa and bloodshed, i/i. 

Harold, ,so)i of (iodwine, E.arl of East 
Anglia, i. 00 ; his advent to poWer, 101 ; 
follows his, father’s pf-licy, ib.; his 

military genius, ib. ; his caiupr’ 

against Wales, ib. j his oatli to 15 


Willi.am, 105 ; his acci-ssion. IOC ; defeats 
tlm Nornogiaiifi at .Si.niifurd iJrhige. 
ib.; his death hL the baitJe of Jfasting.s' 
407 “ " 

Harrington, ii. 180 

Harrison, (•leueral, his warning to (Irom- 
well on the expubsLon of the ( Umimons, 
iii. 2155, SK; 

lliu-thaciml, son of Cnut. hcconm.s king 
Oil Harold’, s death, i. 07 ; his savage 
character, i)8 ; disinters his brolhi'r’s 
body, ib. ; Ills Ini.scarics killed at tVor- 
cestcr, ib. ; oi-ilers the town to Is' biirnl, 
-iO.; hlHlinilal deatli, Hi. 

.Harvey teaches the circulation of the 
blood, iii. 20;5 

llaselrig, .Sir Arthur, one iif the Five 
Members, ill. 201, 2()1,2()4: in Crom- 
well’s tlr.st Parliament. 27.') ; in Croni- 
wesll’s second Parliament, 28-1 ; ex- 
chnled, ib. : in ilichard Cromwell’s 
Parliament, :5()6 

Hasting, the sea-king, enter.s the 
'riiames. i. 78 ; witlidraws across the 
Channel, ib. 

Hastings. b,-iti:loof, i. 107 
Hastings, l.ortl, cliiid’ adviser of Edwanl 
IV., ii. til; joins with Uloueester and 
the Duke, of P.uckingh.ain to overthrow 
(he Wootlvilies, ib. ; his loyalty to th(j : 
children of Edward l\'., i),. ; charged 
with son-cry by Gloncc.ster, ih. ; 
oxecutcil in the 'Power, ib, 

Hastings, Lord, marries the daughter of 
Northundtcrland, ii. I’Ki 
H.i.stingM, Warren, jh'.sr (lovertior-Gcneral 
of India, iv, 255 ; his tri.al, 2t)7 
Havre.its surrender exacted hy Elizabeth 
in her treaty with thu Iluguonuts, ii. 

Ha wko,' Admiral, iv'. 1.82 
Uawkeshury, ijord, in the Addington 
ministry, iv. WlO 

Hawkins, John, iln> guilt of the slave 
trade rest with, ii. 571 .• kiiHh with the 
Hoot against l Im A rmaila, 424 
Hawley, General, iv. ,150 : 

Ha,yward, ii. IHi) 

Hea,rue, i. 855 

Heiiisius, the peiisioimry of Ifolland, iv. 

8(1 

Heugest and llor.sa, Kahlonncn of 
Jutland, laiidiu Kent, 1. ‘,M 
Henrietta Maria, (..tuecn of Charles 1., 
d.uightcrof Mcina IV. of 7-Vanee,lmr 
religions and political Lemper and il.s 
effect on the dowiifail of the Stuarts, 
iii, 1 17 ; her hatred of Wentworth, I IT ; 
spurs on (Jharics to violent c.onrses, 
104; persuiide.s hhn to a.ssent to the 
death of Stratford, !!)(! ; .sails from 
Dover with (he (trown jewels t<»lniy 
munitions of war. 20)! ; rc.turns from 
Holland with arms. 2lt 
Henrietta, Dnehe.ss <>f Orlc.ans, daughter 
of Charles J., hi, :i;i1 ; her daughter 
marries the Duke of Savoy, iv. 7(5 
Henry 1. of England seizes (he Otown, i. 
132; his charter, 133 
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vviili ^latilrlH, ih. ; tlw first ISnglish 
sovereign, !.'!4 ; tliu iiiiglibh support 
iiiiii iigiiiust, Robert, llJo ; bis treaty 
ivilli Robert, ih . ; bis coufliet with the 
barous, ih., Rii, l.'i." ; bis tciuper and 
l)f!.'iriiig, loti ; estiiblisbes Ids power in 
Kuglaud, ih. ; bis etunpaigu in Nor- 
iuaiidy, ih. ; liis rule, lb.'. 13(5; bis 
gradual foiuiuest of Wales, ih. \ Ills 
ivlarioiia with the Seots, ih. ; ids ad- 
uiiuistration, HIT, liis ; the Augeviu 
marriage, Rjx; bis grief at the b)ss of 
liie While Sldii, 131) ; bis <leath in the 
Rorest of Ijyons, Ihl ; called the Reace- 
loving King, l.'ifi 

Henry "ll. Fitz-Kiniiress, i, bis temper, 
151 ; iii.aster of Mormaiidy and Anjou, 
ih. ; marries Eleanor of Aquitaine, ib.; 
invited to Engbuid by 'J'boinas, ih. ; 
bis Ireaty wil b titeplieu at Wallingford, 
1513 ; homage clone to 1dm at Oxford, 
ih. ; returns toRormandy, ih. ; returns 
to England as King, 152, 153 ; bis ap- 
pearanee and personal ebaraetor, 153 ; 
bis policy, 15-1 ; tlie King’s Court and 
Exeboqner restored, 155'; his friend- 
sldp with Thomas lieket, ih. ; bis 
repulse in Wales, ih. ; ids foreign pos- 
sessions, ih. ; Ids devieo of tiie Great 
Heutago, too, luG; appoints Thomas of 
Ijonddn to the see of Canterbiuy, 156 ; 
aims a.t altolishing elevieal immunities, 
35(5; proposes that elerieal eonviets 
should b<5 subject to civil power, 157 ; 
his Constitutions of Clarendon, ih. ; 
legal reforms, 157, 155; beginning of 
modern legislation under, 15»; develops 
the jury, 159 ; has his sou crowned. liiO ; 
invasion of Ireland, 106, 108 ; revolt of 
his son, 165, 170 ; his victories over 
William of Scotland, 170 ; his imwer at 
its height, ih. ; laler reforms, 170, 171 ; 
rebellums and wars of bis later days, 
171, 172 ; John rebels against, 172 ; his 
death at Ghinon, ih, 

Henry, sou of Henry 11., crowned in his 
fatbi'r’s lifeiime. i, 1(55; Ids revolts, 
1(55, 171 ; bis death, ih. 

lleiirv 1 H., AVilliam iMursbal his govern- 
or, 'i. 237 ; n nl>eii de I‘ iirgb, justiciar, 
238; order rc.stored, 235 ; assents (,o a 
iVesb promulgadoii of tini Charter as 
the inice (jf d subsidy. 2 Kl ; state of the 
(llmrch under, 211 : tlie Fri.ars, 242; 
revival of Ibcology, 21-} ; Kogcu- Bacon, 
21(5 ; scholasticism .-ind its iioiil.jcal in- 
liiicnce, 250,2,51; bis teini>er, 2,52 ; re- 
Indlds Wcsimiidstor A,bl»cy, ih. ; his 
policy tliat of John, 2,53 ; his adherence 
t.o Ivoiuc, ; Ids Frmicl; campaign, 
25,5; ilismisses Hiibe.i’t de Burgh, ib. ; 
marries Eleanor of Provence, 2.57 ; 
surrounds himself with aliens, if). ; 
his prndig:!lity and extortion, 2.55 ; his 
struggle with liiu Baronage, 257-295 ; 
take's slops to connc<‘t tho earkloins 
more closely with tlie Crown, if). ; 
troubles in (iasconv, 202, 201 ; bi.s deal- 
ings with Wales,20(i, 270, 281, 286,288, 


295 ; orders the Provisions of Oxford 
to be observed, 275 ; bis Parliaments, 
262,275,276,284, 291, 255, 206; makes 
peace with Fr.ance, 27.S; Lewis IX, 
supports him in resisting the Provi- 
sions, 281 ; his capture at the Battle 
of Lewes, 283 ; his rescue and the re- 
action in his f.avor, 28S ; enters London 
in triumph, 291 ; the power passes to 
Ids son, 29.5 ; his death, 250 
Henry IV. of Lancaster, Ifarl of Derby, 
sou of John of G;unil,i. bis al- 
liance with the House of Boliun, 181 ; 
joins the Crusade, ih. ; made Didm of 
Hereford, 482 ; exiled for six years, 
483; lands in Eiigljuul, 4x7 ; becomes 
master of the realm, 488 ; l.akes Ki<-b- 
ard II. prisoner, 485; e])albmge.s i'o 
Crown ill i’arliaiiiem, 451 ; his Pai- 
liamentaiy title, ib. ; his policy to- 
ward the Church, 451-493 ; his French 
policy, 493 ; the Scotch King re- 
fu.«es to acknowledge him, 404 ; mer- 
ciful treatinciit of the Ijords Ap- 
pellant and its coiiset|Uonces, 494, 455 ; 
marches into Scotland, 455; Walc.s re- 
volts ag.aiiist, under Cwen Clyndwr,455, 
450 ; Ids ill-success in Wales, 459, ,5111), 
501 ; holds James, the sou of King 
Robert, as hostage, 49!) ; bis popularity 
disappears, 504 ; owns bis belief in the 
charges brought against bis son, 505 ; 
his deal]i,T)06 

Henry V., his military exploits as Prince 
of Wales, i. 490, fsio, 503 ; proves his 
loyalty to the Clmrch, 535 ; his perse- 
cution of the Lollards, ih. ; head of the 
. Continual Comioil, .504 ; charged wiP', 
plotting against bis father, '505; bis 
accession, 506 ; bis French policy, 15. j 
claims the crown of France, 508 . he,ad.s 
his forces at Agincourt, 509-511 ; Ids 
I conquest of Normandy, 511. 512; his 
marriage, 513 ; made Regent id’ France 
by the Treat, y of Troye.s, ih. , bis (le:ith, 
ih. ; bis greatness reaches its height, 
513-.515 

Henry VI. recogniKcd as King,). 31.'; 
his position as compared with tlud >C 
liis father, ih. ; crowned at Paris, ,526 ; 
his marriage with Mavgui-el, of Anjou, 
525; loss of Normandy under, .529-531 ; 
revolt of Kent under, ,531-534; the dis- 
solution of the Houses announces bis 
resolve to govern dn detianci' oL' the 
national w'ill, 634 ; loss of (luiemie 
under, 530; his madness and [iroteclor- 
ate of York, 537 ; hirl.b of bis son, ih. ; 
rex'olt of York against;, ih. ; takes arms 
against tho rebels, ,538 ; bis caiilure, 
63!) ; bis misrule shown by the attitude, 
of the eoinraeroial ebass, 540; l;d;«s 
refuge in Scotland, 542 ; betrayed inti, 
libs enemies’ liand ) and imprisoned in 
the Tower, ii. 29 ; bis wiysterious 
death, 48 

Henry Vu. (see lli’cbmond, Hetiry Tudor, 
Earl of), libs accession, ii. 67 ; his tem- 
per, culture, and tastes, ib. ; hi& chapel 
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Hi WoEitraiaistcr, -Ui, • his rnlft l»cs<!t. bj 
(langOK, \h . ; his rarliamcHtary title, 
(iS ; ids man-iago with Klizabelli ot 
I'orlv (loot! not allay thf' VorUials’ 
wrath, (iS : lan’olt of Sininel, (!S, Of) ; 
his inner govonuneiit, tjii ; rt'.vivcs Ixni- 
<‘\f)li‘Uw‘B auil imitatcb I'Mward in 
iiiti iinoK and ovaetinns, wlnnathy h<*- 
trioh to make Idniseit indejiciident of 
I’arliasnenl, till ; eonvenea I'adiament 
hut twiet! during tin; last llurUmii 
years of his reign, ih. : imilatos 
i'idwfird in his eivil govenim<“ni 70 ; 
(iiiforoes the. Statute, i.d' Livorios, ih.-, i 
et,l.al)lish(>s the <’ourt of .Slav Chaniher, | 
ih, ; his foreign fxdiey one of neaoe, 
lb. ; war of Urilanny, 71 ; his ae.tion | 
with regard to Iroland. 72 ; liis dealings 
with Seollaiid, 7:5; inarrhigi; of his 
daughter Margared with llie Seot-King, 
through wideh tlie JIous(3 of Sltiarl. 
was to'(.‘onie to the Knglish tlirone,. 74, 
75 ; the Spanish marriage-alliance, 75, 
7(5 ; maintains a hahuieeal poliey be- 
tween France audSiiain.TT ; Wavliedc 
and Warwick exe,euled, 7C ; tlie Uen- 
aaeenee, 77, 7S ; d'olm Folot, 7!t, sn ; 
Ei'a-smus, 80 ; revival of letters, S) ; 
Archbishop 'Warham. S2 ; death of 
Henry Vri.,8:t 

JHcnry VUI., bcitrothcil as I’l-lnee to his 
brother's widow, ii, 7(5 ; is inado (o 
prote.Ht against the eonlrnel, 77 ; ids 
accession, S3 ; his personal aignau- 
aiie(‘. ih. ; his hirgoness and versatility 
of mind eharactoristie of •tin' age, St ; 
Ida sympathies with the new learning, 
ifi. ; Ids temjier, 87 ; t>olitieal reasons 
for his marriag<> with Oatharine of 
Aragon, 88 , 811 ; .loins the Holy League, 
SO ; takes the (hdd in France and roul.s 
the French in tho battle of the Spurs, 
02 ; TermienneandTonvnay are taken, 
it,; dames JV. of , Scotland invades 
England, and is killeil at tho liattlo of 
Floddon, ib. ; left alone by the, disso- 
lution of the League, anti driven to 
conelndc* a peace, 01 ; pndest of tho 
Now Learidng against the, spirit, of 
war, U>, ; Ids home a liome of letters, 
02 ; his sister Mary marries Lewis XI L, 
too ; treaty wilh Franeis L wlio prom- 
ises the Dauphin’s hand to Henry's 
daughter Mary, 108 ; througli Wolsey’s 
poliey I)ceomes a great )iow(3r in Euro- 
lieaii affair, s, i()8 ; his etjuceutriitiou of 
secular and ecclesiastical power in 
Wolsey’s hand, 100; becomes acandi- 
daU'. forthc imperial Onnvn. 112; his 
schemes of a French drown, 113; is 
visited by Charles V. at Canterbury, 
il>. : Ids intervhiw with Francis on the 
jdaiu of tluianes, ib. ; Ids HOfjvet «m- 
foderacy with Charles V., who Ls 
contracted to tho Priiu'css Mary, lb. ; 
arrest and execution of the Duke of 
Btittkingham, -ib. ; league with Charles 
and the Pope, 113 ; benevolonees ex- 
acted for the icreuch Campaign, 114 } 


Wolsey’s slvngghi wilh Hu- Farliamenf, 
and Id’s failure^ 115; wjir with France, 
11,5; furnislies Clmrlos wIlli supplies, 
1(7; sees liiinsidf (rieked by Charles. 
ib. ; rc.sistanec to “ Henevoboiees. 1 Is ; 
end of Ihe .Anstriun ullianee. UU ; Wol- 
Hey’s ilitlneiiee ov<;r Idiii di'clines, ib. ; 
Lnther, 120 ; Ihe poliey of Henry ;tl one, 
wilh tliai of the I’:ip;iey until Hie break 
with Clenu'iil, 12! ; his " .Vssertioii ((f 
tho .Seven .S.-teranu'uis,” for which he. 
is rew.-irdetl by Leo with the title 
'‘Defender of the F;titli.” ib. ; strong 
hdliieni'e of Hie .New Learning at ids 
court, (5. ; Tvndale :uid the. lr:insliitioi! 
of ilie liilde.'lL’.i ; Wolsey and Imther- 
• anism, 125; Henry's lu-oteeiioti of 
Laliiuer, I2(t ; concludes a secret treaty 
with France, 12.S ; witlnlrtuvs from till 
aetive part- in (be rivalry of Cbarles 
and Frain-is, ib; begimdng of his 
attaehnient for .Viiiie’ HoU-yn, 1-29; 
presses the Uoinan See for a divorce, 
139; Cleincnt liesitates tlirough fear 
of the Emperor, ib, ; sends Wolsey to 
Fnmee, 13! ; his e,i|ihicss to him on Ids 
reliirn an omen of Id.s fall, ib. ; granl 
of a legaline. commission, ib. ; Ctirdiiijil 
Campoggio appiiinted leg.ate, with 
Wolsey, 13:1 : growing Iiat,rod <d' Wol- 
sey througlioui the eotiiitry, ib, ; sweal- 
iiig siekne.'is. ib. ; trial of the diviireo, 
i:H ; Hoary’s wratli tit (he .udjonrnment 
of the eoniM,, Kill ; his eil.alion to Homo, 
ib : visits his disph.-asm-e mion Wolsey, 
ih . ; dejirives him of tlie Hi'iils, 1:57 ; 
piinlons him on siirnimler of Ids pos- 
sessions to the. (.Jtmvn, and |ierudts Idiu 
to withdraw to his diocese of York, K-IS ; 
the. nt'W despotism of the, monarchy 
under (.'rornweH’s rule, 139; (.'romwel'l 
wins Ids ftivor by his tulvieo respoet- 
iug the divorce, I tg ; the rule of. tin. 
(Jlnirehuicu ceased with AVolsey, ib, ; 
the rise of the Howtirds to jiowi'V, ib, ; 
the Farliiimunt no longer lookml tm tiri 
a danger by the unmarehy, hut as a 
tool, 143; More niiuli' ehatieellor. Ml: 
hopes (d‘ thtiNow Letiruittgasseen in the 
.acts of More’s minisiry. M.'> : I lenry for- 
hUIs the eireultilioii df tin* Hible as ex- 
eenlediu a Frotesiaiit spirit, ib. ; opin- 
ions of the universities its to the h'galily 
of thedivmree, t ill ; n-givts Wolsey, ib. ; 
Clromweira rise and policy, 1 17 ; Henry 
ae.knowledgf'il us Head of tin- Church, 
14!); pulHawiiyf’MHiarhii'. 1.59; embassy, 
with (lardiner at ID head, st'iit to the 
rapid court, ib. ; More resigns Ith; 
office, Ifd ; the ri'volt auain.st the 


Aet of Appeals, In:, ; mtirriage of Anne 
Boleyn, 1.5;>; .tet (^f Supremacy, 15:5; 
Cromwell made vicar-gem'rtir, Ks.'i; 
gubjoctionof the bishops, Kki; visitation 
of the- religious Imuse-s, !,"7; suiipres- 
sioii of Uie lesser mona-'terioSj 1,38 ; 
oimlavmnenl of the clergy, 1.39 ; Crone 
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vell’fi ailBiinistnidou ilie ICiiglisU reign 
ot' turror. Uid ; the terror of Cromwell 
.'is eoiiipai-cd witli the terror of Praiiee, 
HU ; More refuses to take the oatli 
JU'kiiowltMlgiug tlu' iiivaliility of the 
marriage with Cailiarine, liiS; More 
seat to tlie 'I’owev, hit ; committal of 
die brethren of the (diiirter-iioiise, 
Ilia ; J Jisliop Idsher aiiil Mos'u cxeenteil, 
ill,: die Hollies rise against Cromwell, 
hiii : Ainie Holcyit eliarged with ailiil- 
lery, iiuil execuroU, Ultl ; the " Pil- 
grimage of Craee,” ICT ; the sufi- 
jii'esiijoii and execution of its leaders, 
his ; Henry’s imirriaso with Jane Sey- 
mour, Itis; birth rif Edward i'f., hi!); 
Ireland inuler tins Korman Lords of 
the Pale, ifi. : Cromwell’s policy in Ire- 
land, 17(1: eoiniaest. of Ireland, 171; 
Henry’s Irish government, 171; Crom- 
well’s reform of religion, Hi!; Miles 
(Joverdale’s Bible pUhlished under 
Henry’s patronage, 17-1 ; the Lnthoran 
Ailianee, ih , ; the Articles of 153(i, 175 ; 
the Irisli clmrehes, 17G ; Ireland find 
the iSupromaey, 177 ; Ireland and the 
religious changes, ITS; the English 
Protestants and their v.e.al, 170 ; the 
.Sis Artieles, ISl ; Cromwell’s last 


tenaya and Pole, s, .183; Paul ill. puh- 
iifihes it bull of oxcoiuinunication and 
deposition against Henry, hS4; Ke- 
ginald Pole presses the ‘Emperor to 
carry the bull into execution, 184 ; ar- 
re.st and execution of Pole’s bvotliers 
and atlaindor of his mother, ih. ; the 
Lutheran marriage forced on Henry by 
Cromwell, 185 ; execiit.ion of Cromwidf, 
18(5 ; the monarchy reaches the height 
of its power, 191 : growth of Par'tia- 
numtary power, th'l; die new nohlos, 
ltd ; the erection of six now bishoprics. 
19,5 ; resulis of the religious changes, 
ih, ; 'Korfollc’s iiitluence over Henry, 
197 ; Henry repudiates Aune of Cloves, 
and marries Cathfirine Howard, ih.: 
ihe Imperial .tllianeo, ih.', the Em- 
peror’s i)ro|)Osal of a eouneil, 198 ; 
Henry’s advances weleomed by the 
Knipcruf, ‘.’00 ; hnsdlo attitude of 
rl.-mies \L of S.'otland iowards him, 
Hill ; (hiherine Unwanl ehargeil with 
fidultery, adaitiled, and oxe<:ute(l, 209; 
Henry marries C.-ilharino Piirr, ih.: 
Horfulk’s inlluenee, overhim gives way 
to C;irdiiu)r’n, ih, ; Scotlfinil invadeil 
under 'Norfolk, 202 ; defeatof the, Scots 
at the , Solway, 2o;t; the Scotch 
.'dart'iage Treaty, ih, ; Henry’s |9ans 
foiled by till' Inlluenee of Erancis in 
Seol.land, 20! ; first fiiitie.a ranee of an 
Eiiglisli lleol, w.'ir with Era’iico, ih.: 
siege of Kouiogue. 2,t)ti ; grow'th of 
IjUtbi'raiiii-m and its etfeet on tlliarlos’ 
policy towanls France and I'higl.and, 
207; die Frencli lloet al. the f'slo of 
Wight, 2i.’8; peace with Fr.aiieo and 


.Scotland, ih. ; poverty of the Crown, 
beuevoleiices, coiitiscations, and de- 
basementof the curi’eney, 299; Henry's 
offers to the League ref used, 210 ; effect 
on English religion of his religious 
government, ib. ; his cry for brotherly 
Vovo addressed to the Parliament, 21 1 ; 
the religious truce of Ids hater ye.ars, 
212; tninslation of the Creed, the 
Lord’s Prayor, and the Connnaiidmcnl/s, 
213 ; the Court factions, »7). ; fall of 
tlie Howards, 215; death of Henry. 2lf>; 
the Act of Succession aiiit ids will, ih. 

llem-yof Huntingdon as an authority, i. 
3,117; jvreserves tlie war-suugs of the 
English'conipuerors, 1(12. 

Henry, Bishop of Winchester, brotherof 
.Stephen, i, 149 ; half monk, liatf sol- 
dier, IDO; appointed Papal legate, ih. ;: 
convenes synods of lusliops, ih. ; his 
office transferred to Theobald, it'. 

Henry, Earl of Lancaster, head of the 
eouhcil, i. 372, 373; known afterwards 
as Ear! of Derby, 3!>i ; shows the abili- 
ties of a great general, i?>. ; recovers 
Poitou, 3)i7 ; created Dakeof Liineaster, 
498 : beads a eampaign in Normandy, 

ih. ; carried off by tlie Black Death, 
413; his daughter BlaiieUe married to 
John of Ga,uTit, 4211 

Henry V., Emperor, Ids marriage with 
Matilda of England, i. l, '19 

Henry VI., Kmiieror, Pdebard 1. does 
homage to i. 175 

Henry 1 1. of Kr/inee, succeeds Francis I., 

ii. 221 ; his son marries Mary Stuart, 
221, 2;.;8 ; yvar with England, 257 ; Calais 
surrendci-s to the Duke, of Guise, 2.58 ; 
his correspondence with Eli'/.abelli, 
277 : plots a niiissacre of the llnguc- 
uots, 2S5 ; his son and Mary assume 
the iirms of English sovereigns, 288 ; 
Treaty of Cfdea'u CumbrCsls, 2S9, 291, 
299, lit) 1 ; his death, 301 

Henry lit. of France (m; Anjou), suc- 
ceeds Ids hroHior (ffiaries IX., ii. .3,8.5; 
his power oversliadowcd by that of the 
League, 415 : ,‘iffocls to put him.se! f at 
its head, 41(1; feeds the struggle iie- 
tweeu Houry of Giii.se ami Henry of 
Navarre, -120; f.alls into the Duke’s 
liaiids, 421 ; Guite suumiouod to his 
presence and st.'ihhed, 428; Hie Lea- 
guers make war miouldm, ih. ; assas-: 
sin, ‘tied by JacquesHIemeiit, 429 ^ 

Ifcury IV. of France fNavanv), <-hi(d' of 
the' House, of Bourhon, ii, :il)2; Ids 
lioa.st relative to the preaching of tin; 
Gospel, 3‘22; leader of the Huguenot 
■party, 415 ; ids vietorv at Goutrris, 429 ; 
(5omes to the aid of llonry HI. with a 
Unguenot, force, -KS; his acces.sioii, 
ih. r hi.s victory al, V'vry, 429 ; lays siege 
to P.'iris. i7). ; aided by ICliy-alietii in the 
siege of llouon. 431; iihi conversiou 
and end of the, civil war, ih. ; ali.solvi'd 
hyt’lomeut A’lII., ifi. ; nihtoraiion of 
the French monarchy to greatness, t;;2: 
hisconLra.lixiiigailmiidstrution,;ii. 281; 
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2iw graiii of toleralioii to tlie Hugue- Niraogwen, 400; l.onl Townshojul's 

isols, Bamur Treaty with, iv. litT ; joins in 

iUniry of TrasUimara, i,4S!8, 420, 4r50, 43!, the war with Klaiulors, I." ; alUain'o 

.};a' with Kn,"ian(l on liiihaif of 'I’urkoj, 

iiiThert, Sir Tlionias, iii. (i 2{>! ; restoratinn of tin; Siadtliohleritle, 

Jlorbert, (ieorge, iii. 32, lufi ;7». ; attaekod hy Krancc. 302; iMelu-- 

Hr-rhert, J^ord (aflorwards Dviko Beau- gni’s con(iu(‘,sl of , 30T ; howaH’uet.i'dliy 

fort,), ill Croiuwcn’s fir, it J'arliament, tlie Boiioo of Amiens, f.!,", ; cliiuioed 

iii. 07.3 into a monareliy and it.-i erown Ul- 

Ihifliurt., Aituiivul, oarrioH Wio iiiviki- stowed on Louis Biionai>ar1:i*, 3,")” ; an- 

tiua to Uio Priiieo of Orange, iv. 31 ; iiexed hy h'raneo, Sftt; 
hecomt'H Karl TorringUm and 00m- llollaml, New, diseovery of, iv. ltd 
niauder of thotleet, 45 ; .sw Tnrrington Holland, I.ord, rising under, in favorof 
llerhert, Sir Wiiliaiu, eroatcd JOarl of Charle.s L, iii. 247 ; his oxeeutiuu, 25,‘-: 

l•*Lanh^okcs .s'te Peinhroke ITolles, Ids inemoirs, iii. 5 

Hereford, Fox, Bishop of, ii. 17.5 ; Ids Jlolli's, J.ord, iii. 4(F) 
sympatliy with Lutheranism, ih. Hollis, one of the Ifive Mendn'ra, iii, 2(M, 

Hereford, Humfrey do Boliuii, iiarl of, 202, 23!), 242 
(JouBtable, heiuls the opposilioii to lid- Homilcloii Hill, Henry Fere.v leieats the 
ward I., i.vHS ; pardoned, 34(1 Snots at, i, 497 

Hereward, an outlawwl leader, i. 112 Honorius IIL. Pope, i. 237 
Herford, Nicholas, Wytdifs scholar, i. Hood, Loril. iv. 307 
459, 4tll, 4ti3 Hooke, his microscopiea,! researches, iii, 

Herrick, the poet, iii, 159 317 

Hertford, Lord Edward, brother to Jane Hooker, Kiehard, his Ertilesinstical 
Seymour and unelo to Kdwani VI-, ii, /V)/i7)/,ii. 4,39, iii. 30, 31 ; Ids jidluenee 
200 ; in v.adea Scotland, if). ; made Pro- on tlie Church, ib. 
teetor, 217 ; raises liimself totheiluko- Hooper, Bishop, his refusal to don his 
dom of Somerset, 217 ; .sec Somerset rocket, ii, 2(15 
llcrlfoni, Lord, his marriage wit.h 1/uly Hoplon, Sir Bali)h, Royalist general, iii. 

Catharine Grey, iii. 37 212 

Hervey, l-ord, iii. 312 Horne, Bishop, one of the Protestant 

:H ease, Landgrave of, ii. 200, 210 o.xiles, ii. 2(15 

Hexham Chroniclers, i. 115 Hotham, Sir John, governor of Ifull, 

Kigden, on the use of the French Ian- refu.scs to open the gates to Charles L, 

gnage in England, i. 472 iii. 203 

High Comuiission, Court of, its establish- Floiinslow, camp estahlished at, iv. 19 
ment hy Elh.aheth, ii, 410; .sera Iso Howard, Catharine, niece of the .Duke 
(Jourts of Norfolk, ii- 197 ; the fifth wife of 

llitchiiibroolce, the Cromwell house at, Henry VIII., ii. ; charged with adul- 
iii. 171, 224 tery, attainted, and executed, 202 

Hobbes, Thomas, Bacon’s secretary, iii. Howard of Ellinglmm, Lord, commands 
297 ; his political speculations, 29.S ; the ilcot against the Armada, ii, 422, 

his bold scoptii'isni, 31!) ; his works 423, 444 

eoudomued hy Parliament, ih. Howard, Francis, .sea Essex, Lady 

Iloelie, CTonoral, iv. 315, 310 Howard, Jolin, tlm philanthropist, iv. 

Hochkiroh, battle of. iv. l.si 2()() 

//<a;i(.s-7we)/.s origin of the toriu, ii. 181 How,ard8, the, their origin and sudden 
llolumfriedbcr.g, iv- 157 vise, U. 142, M3 ; their allianee with the 

Hohenlimlcn, iiattle of, iv. 329 houses nf Ann idol and Norfolk, ih. ■, 

Hollmiii, ii. .329 .w-c Norfolk, Thoitum Howard, inike of 

iloliuslied, ii. Is!) Howe, refuses to accept .raim-s ll.’sAet 

Holland, lakes tlio lead in hostility to of Indulgence, iv. 23 
the Commonwealth, iii. 252 ; Urn Eng- Howe, Nomamforiulsl, expelled from his 
lish proposal of union with, refused, ehureli, iii. ;UG 

257 ; war with, 2.5!) ; Cromweirs treaty Howe, General, in tin- War of liidopeii, 
with, in ltt54, 2.32 ; elTeet of tlie naviga- denee, iv. 2411, 2.59 

tion Act on the policy of, ,330; com- Howe, l.oul, Ids sii'hny, tlie '• l'3rst of 
mereitil relations with England under dune,” over file Fivmdi limit in 1791, 
Clmrh'S IL, .3,51; war with England, iv. 30.s 

35fi ; 'I’emple’s proposal of a treaty lluhert de Hurgh, jimtieiar, 1. 23.S ; hm 
with England tind .Spain against transitional tiimjier, 2:!;); thuroiudily 
France, 3,57 ; naval war with Euglaml, English, i 5. ; restores urder. i5. ; his 

304, 387; euuelusiou of the Triple, .stern justice, 210 ; his fall, 2 , m 

AUiaut'e, 372 ; design ol Lewis XIV. lluhert, Waite 1, andihishop ot (3ud<n- 
011, 373 ; overrun hy Lewis, .384 ; saved bury. i. 175; hi.s al)i!ilyaii<l Jiniiin“.s, 
hy William’s dauntless resolve, 380 ; ib. ; his financial measures, I7il ; re- 
union with Austria, 390; peace With signs, 178; op))Osca dolui, 2f'.);' his 

England, 393 ; saved by the peace of doath, ii/. 
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Hiigli, Liiu'oln, witlisl'!u\ds 

Uichanrw (loiuiuiiliJ of money, i. 1T8 
Ilinih Bigod, jiiritieinr, i. 2T(i; i-esiifiijs. 279 
Hugh Lu Do.'-iieii.ser, .iuhtieiiir, supjtorts 
Karl SiiHoi), i. 271) ; ilo[)oao<i. 280 ; Bills 
:U. Kvcsliiim, 288 ; Ivis sou Hugh, iWC ; 
liis gnuuisoit Hugh, liliS 
Hugh Bishop of Diirliam. i. 17:1 

llugucnots, fiuhiouH lawlesgiiess-of, ii. 
252; f heir inastoicre jiluHotl hyJUuu’y 
! L. 2>'."> ; ashi'Vl u, rigUt of uoueouforra- 
il y, 280 ; llmir porsaeut.ioii hy llm IHilcu 
(d'Hiiisoaml FranciK II., OO I ; juituro 
of their BrnfoshuiiKiu, iiii. ; hciuleil by 
tho lloug<- of Boiivhoii, ."> 02 ; their do- 
uuiudlor freedom of worship received 
by the. Hroiich ootohlcs, .‘ 110 ; Elisia- 
lioi.h's alliance with, ;U1 ; their grow- 
ing stnuiglh, ;’2;i ; tho nohlessc and tho 


oiial' council, i6.; the civirWar, 
324 ; violence of the IIuguenotB, ih, ; 
they retire to Xorinandy ami the 
Cevemios, ih, ■ Klizabeth’s treaty with, 
ih , ; tlennan Luthorana light aide by 
siile with h’rencli Calvinists, ;!2.5 ; the 
edict of Amlioiho, ."29 ; elfeet of their 
power on Calvinism In tho Xother- 
lands, 33.3 ; routed at darnac and 
Ooiidii killed, 302 ; the ilassacro of .St. 
Bartliolotnew, M3."; Church of the 
French Huguenots in the crypt of Can- 
terbury Cathedral, 337 ; league of tho 
Freiieli Catholics to oppose Henry’s 
Hucoc.ssion, 415 ; edicts of toleration in 
their favor revoked hy Henry lll.,4hi ; 
their struggle with Hie. Catholics under 
Henry of (hiisc, 420: accession 'of 
Henry of Navarro, 429 ; his vietory of 
yory'aml si niggle with the Jjeaguers, 
ih. ; his eouversiou and end of the 
Civil War, 131 ; Kiiglish enthiisiasiu 
for, in the .siege of llochelle, iii. 128 ; 
their inereasing porseention under 
Lewis XIV., 410, 417 
Humbert, Heiieral, iv. 320 
Htiiiiplirey do BoUun, sec Hereford, Karl 


Hundreds, origin of the name, 1. 11 
llnnlingdon, ‘Loi'd, a Hnril.an, Mary 
Stuart eoininitted to his custody, il. 


Ilunlly, Karl of, head of the fiatliolic 
lord.s of Noriliorii Seuiland, ii, ;:i,s ; 
evuslied hy .\! array, baeked by M, ary, 
321 ; appears at Nlavy's eoiirt, 335 ; 
called to t:he I'rivy Coiiucii, 331) 
Huntly, Karl of, bis p.art in Hie rising of 
the, Seots agaiii.st ('liarles, ili. 1.30 
i/tt.s-mv/c.s', Clint’s, i. ita 
Hnss, (loUu, and the Hus.dle wars, i. 


4(17 


Hussi.-y, Lord, b dieadcd for his s 
Ihe, “ Pilgrimage ofCraen,” ii, I 
Hufcliiiisoii, Alfyor, lii. ,5. 11, 21 


HntehiU! 

Hwi(‘eas, eoniitv.T' of the, on the .Severn, 
helonging hi Wessex, i. -15 ; lakcn l>v 
I’enda. ib. 


Hyde, Anne, marries Duke of York 
(James IL), iv. 21 

Hyde, .Sir Edward, Ids bill for perpetn- 
atiiig the Parliament, iii. 197 ; supports 
.Strai, Cord’s attaimler, ih, ; organizes 
the party of the new Koy.alists, 2(10, 
201; ids state papers, 200; endeavors 
to cheek Charles in his project of war, 
207 ; memher of Chnrle.s IL’s first miii- 
i.stry, ;i34; become.s Karl of Clarendon, 
.sec Clarendon 

Hyde, ijauruiice, younger son of the 
aboVcs enters ofiicc, iii. 41.5 ; Mio eon- 
lidant of 01iarh;.s 11,, -123 ; becomes 
Earl of Itnchfister, iv. 10 ; .s'tc llocliestor 

Hydcr All, iv. 321 


.1 


Iceland colonized hy Northmen, i. S5 
Ida, King of the Beriiicians, i. ai ; forth 
lies Bamhorough, ib. 

Income tax, iv. 325 

Independent.s, or Coiigregationalists, 
iii. 192,226 

India, tho French attemiit to expel the 
English from, iv. Itil ; PiU's plans for 
its direct govermnoub liy tho Crown, 
179 ; the Enipire of England in, begins 
with Clive’s vietory at Pla-=sey, 130; 
the French abandon all right to mili- 
tary settlement in, 211 ; Hast .stap.s to- 
wards its transfer from the Company 
to tho Crown, 231; its history under 
Warren Hastings. 2.5.6 ; Ceylon added 
to British possessions in,3n9 ; French 
designs on, 321 ; British rule in, se- 
cureil by the battle of the Nile, 323 
Imlulgciice, Iieelaration of (under 
Chavlos 11. h iii. :!5l ; its popularity 
timl withdrawal, 3,62; effect of; Mso"; 
piihlished hy dames IL, iv. 22 ; ordered 
to ho read in every eliurch 23 
Till', King of Wo.ssex, founds Tuuiitou, 
i. (HI ; driven frdm the throne, til 
Imiocont 1 H.jliia dispute with John.!. 
210; his promotion of iStephmi Lang- 
ton, 229 ; annuls the Crrat Charter, ,32,6 
Tnsirumont of goveriinumt, the, iii. 271, 

Iona, Monastery of, founded hy Coliun- 
ha, i. 4liJ ; receives Colmau' mid his 
Irish hretlireii from St Aidan, 531 
Ionian Islands, hoconie Freiieli, iv. 317 ; 
acknowledged .'is a free repuhlie hy Hie 
I'reaty of Amioiis, ;i-l(i 
Ireliiitd, materials for the history of , i. 
.5; iiiliahitants of, ealled .Seots, 21 : 
its niissioiiarie.s, 45. 4(5 ; the eiiergv il 
drew from its eonversUm, h; ; isohneP 
Iiosition of its elinreh, ih. ; its relatior 
to Hie Churches of tin; West., ih. ; iff 
missionaries, ih. ; deeline of its glow, 
.5.3; ils want of organization, ,51; ft; 
basis of goviivument, the ciaii system 
ih. -y its long struggle with the iiiuies 
Ki t; its eoi'ninost hy Henry LL, ih. ; it! 
ecclesiastie.a.i iiiteve'niirsi! wit h Kiurlariri 
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IfiV ; slave trade in, Ih. j preparation I 
lor Tieiiry 11. ’a invasion, ib. ; the I 
Kiifrlisli iVile iii,4R:-5, -1^6 ; Kichtird JI. 1 
in, '-IStl, -tSS ; .Karl of Kildare, l-ord 
Deputy, favors the pretensions of tiie 
pretoiuicd Earl of Warwiek, ii, (i« ; 
dealings of lloiiry V1.1. with, 73, 7.'{ ; 
state of, in the hiif^iiminic; of the six- 
teenth eeut.ury, K'.S); feud's of the Irish 
Septs, il>. ; 't'hoiiiiia Oromweirs poliey 
in, 17U ; conquest of, i7i ; Henry 
Vlll.’a goverjuui'ut of, 17:> ; the 
qiiesliou of siijireinaey meets with 
goueial indilTereueo, 177 ; <log'ged 
oppo-^ition tf) tlio religious changes 
introduced hy thoiiiwe.ll, ITS; the 
Kid'ormation and, 327 ; (Jiueen JMary’s 
rule in, 2,% ; restoration of the Mass, 
ib. ; Henry YI II. ’s system of concilia- 
tion ahandoned, 259 ; the English colo- 
nization of, by Lord Sussex, ib , ; savage 
warfare between the planters and the 
dispossessed Septs, ih. ; the country of 
the O’Comiors made shire-land under 
the names of King’s and Queen’s 
counties, )i. ; Eidney’s victory in, fol- 
lowed by ten years of peace, 39;t ; 
result of the Pope's attempt to hrin.g 
about ti Parholie insuvrei.'tiou in, 39.9, 
394; revolt of 'HJster under Hugh 
O'Neil, 473 ; Philip of .Spain sends aid, 
ib. ; Munster rises under Lord Des- 
mond, ib, ; tlie work of ccniquost 
brought to a close hy Ijonl Mountjoy, 
ib.; under the Stuarts, Hi. 14S ; Straf- 
ford’s rule of terror, 149 : an Irish 
Parliament summoned, lr>l ; rising in, 
on the fall of Stratford, IPS ; its elToct 
on England, lf)9 ; assembly of Ibo con- 
federate Catholics at Kiikmmy, 318; 

Ormond defeated at Chester by Fairfax, 
320 ; the Irish Catholics baud soldiers 
in Argylo, 332 ; state of, cm the deai.h 
of (I'hiirle.s 251? ; tirmond calls on 
CbarJes If. to laini, ib. ; nrwy hoI 
apart by thn tlioiuinon wealth for the 
Irish war, ib, ; Cromw<dl in, 25.5 ; 
members from, sit for the lirst tium in 
the I'biglish Parliament, 2V;?; Crom- 
well’s pitib'ss imlicy iji, 278 ; its repre- 
acnlativoain Parliament, 279 ; Charles 
1 1 . refuses to recognize the U niou, 32fi ; 
bishops restored, 327 ; the, Protesliunt 
ascendancy nnimpriircd, ib. ; govorn- 
inent remains in (.irmond’s liin)d8,«5.; 
nnnors of a Catholic plot in, 418; 
ladicy of damc.s II., iv. 1!) ; Lord Tyr- 
ismuel at (ho lie.ad of the array. 20; 
Edward, ICarl of Clarendon, Is rd Liou- 
Icnarit, 21 ; the Catholic rising, 44 ; 
siege O.C Ijondonderry, 4,5 ; James and 
li eland, hi : lepeal of the Actoi SoUle- 
meiit, 47 ; Bill of Altaindor, ib,; ,Schom- 
beig in, 51; battle of the Boyne, 54, 55 , 
comiucred, 5(i ; J,or<l Chatham’s pbaiis 
for the government of, 234; threntened 
revolt in, at the lime of the American 
War, 25t! ; Irish government, 237 ; the 
Voluntet-i-B, 238; independence con- 


ceded to its Parliainert. 255; Piti’s 
view of its poverty ami wrongs, 2S5 ; 
Pitt’s otferof free, irado rcicclcl by 
th« Irish Pai’lianic.nt umb-r <!rait;ui, 
285,312; nature of its iiidepcmU'ncc, ; 
311; Irbsli emamdiiation, :!(2; the 
LTnitod IriHhincn, 313; Eraiico and. 
314; the terror in, 315; Irisli ri.sing. 
319 : its failuH!, :!2f) ; union of England 
with, 32.5 

.Irotoii, .Ifonry, Cromwell’s .stm in-law . 
imdino.s to the liulcpcndents, iii, 2;)7 ; 
moving spirit of llu* N<nv Mode]. 215 ; 
negotiates with the King in llio name 
of the army, 212, 243; his projiosals 
refused by the I’arlianient, 214 ; cliuius 
a general amnesty, 259 ; bis action in 
.Irehuui, 278 ; his body 1,i.irii from the 
grave, 339 

Isabel of Castile, ii. 7,5 

Isabella of Augouleine, wife of John, i. 
258' 

Is,abella of Prance, wife of Edward II., i. 
300 ; becomes the ceni.re of a vast con- 
spiracy against her husband, 358 ; Mor- 
timer’s ihlluence over, 37.3; conhned 
at Castle Rising, 374 

Isabella, daughter of Clmrles VI. of 
Fmneo, married to llichavd II., i, 485 

Isabella, daughter of Philip 11. of Spain, 
her elalnns t.o the English Crown, iii. ?7 

Itinvrarium Ufijh, i. lit! 

J,'' ■ ' 

Jackson, Cencnil, in the American 
army, iv. 370 

Jacobities, the adherents of Jame.slL, 
■formation of the p.-irty, iv. 52 ; thnir 
hope.s on the death of the son of the 
.Princess Anno, 75 ; their fervor 
•abates during Walnole’.s adnunistva- 
tion.138 ; rt'vival :ujd liiml ruin of their 
hopes, ins ; the ’I’ory party lijially 
.suvored from, 1.59 

Jacqueline of llaimiult. married to 
lluinphroy, Dulic of Cloncesler, i. .517 ; 
IT.aiuanlt restonid t<> her, 15. ; holds 
Holland for threi' years., .518 

Jani.aie.a taken, iii. 2 k 3 ; irade with, iv. 
1.37 

James 1, of St-oiland, as a ruler ami a 
poet, ii. 71; Hie Scotch Parliament 
org,'uiized under his nngn, ib. ; his 
violent death, ih. 

rlamos IV. of Kc.otlaiid, his marriage 
with M.'irg.aret Tudor, daughter 'of 
Henry VJi;, ii. 75 ; Hlain at Floddcn, 
91 

ilanu's V. of Si'Olhnid, comes to the 
throno ill his twelfth year, ii. 1 15 ; his 
ability and policy, 251 ; bis two mar- 
riage, s, ill, : ]n,s wars with Ihiglaud and 
defeat at the Solway, 253 ; birth of his 
daugliter Mary Stu, art, ib. ; hisdoatli, 
ih, 

James VI. of Scotland, son of Jiarnlcy 
and Mary .Stmivt, ii. 33H ; his corona'-- 
lion, 3,57 ; Murray's Regency, ib, ; up- 
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snmfestlie goTerument, 414 ; guided by j 
Eaiae Stuart, Uk ; c'lurKid by Essex 
and Cceil, 474 ; luentiur.ed as her sue- | 
psHsor to Elizabeth on her death-bed, 

47 ti ; .•tee Janies J. 

Jiitiies I. (.tee James VI. of Seotlaiid) 
oivued as King by the Couiieil, iii. 37 ; 
lii.s yoiitli, 3s ; Ids purpose. 40 : sets hini- 
,sidt' to do the work of the Stuarts, ih . ; 
his iioliey toward the noldes, 42 ; ehal- 
lenged by the Kirk, 45; hi.s eombat 
with iiu) Kirk, 4!) ; his struggle with 
Presbyterianism, 50 ; iiis struggle with 
the Oliurch, 51 ; pulilisheshis JiasUuinm 
Doroii, 52 ; his attitude and temper on 
laiing called to the English throne, ih.\ 
his liking of the English (ihureh, 53 ; 
hi.s exterior, 54 ; his learning and 
shrewdness, ib. ; his rule a foreign 
onOj 60 ; rc.solved to undo Elizaiioth’.s 
pointy, 55 ; liis action with regard to 
the Puritans, .57 ; his confei-ence at 
JIaiapton Court, OS ; his lirsl Parlia- 
ment, ,50 ; approves tlie Canons of 1604, 
and raises Bancroft to tlie see. of Can- 
terbury, 60; his hreacii witli the Catlio- 
lies, ih. ; the Gunpowder Plot, Cl ; his 
iuipfisitions. Cl! ; wins a victory for hi.s 
prerogative in the Bates ease, 64; the 
natuvalisiatioH of the “Postnsiti,” 65; his 
tiction towards Scotland, ib. ; reduces 
the Kirk to.sulmiission, 66; revives the 
Sieoteh Eplseopticy. 67 ; eiVorts to assort 
Ills prerogative iii England, 6.S ; his 
claims, 60'; his and the people’s mutual 
distru.st of each other, 70 ; his prodi- 
gality, 71 ; nature of the “ great con- 
tract,” 76 ; attitude of the iiommons 
towards him, 76 ; dissolution of Lis 
lirst Parliament, 77 ; his claims to a i 
purely personal rule, 79 ; iiecomes his 
own minister, SO ;'sets the council 
aside, SI ; his favorites, 82 ; rais(>s 
Carr to the peevngo as \''iaconnli 
Kochester, 83; his jealousy of Gverlmry 
and the murder of the latbir, S;"i ; 
raises Kochester to the earldom of 
Somerset, ib. ; immorality of his Court, 
.s6 ; induced by hi.s distress for money 
to summon a' lu'w Parliament, sur- 
nitnicd the “ ad<llcd,” H7 ; makes n 
(luarrcl bet ween the ifoust's a pretext 
lor a di.ssohiiiou, ih ; failure of his 
atlcmttt to raise money by henevo- 
Jcnct'S, S8 ; hi.s profuse creation of 
ptiens and itsobjccl, .SO. 90 ; dismi.sscs 
Coke, 91; the fall of Somerset, 92; 
ra.i»i<l rise of VilUevs, iio ; his schemes 
for aSpaitish miirviage, 97; <-otidemna 
Ualcigb lo death for the alfvoitt to 
Spain', 99 ; itis emhttrvaHsuieni as lo 
assisting the Palatitie in Hohtnnia, Itil ; 
sends him an army, 102 ; .summons the 
Parliament of 1621 and calls for sup- 
plies, 104 ; his conduct in regard to 
monojiolies, ib,; Bacon impeached and 
fined, 105; clings to Si»ain, to7 ; his 
dispute with tlu' Commons and disso- 
lution of the .ParJiameJit, 198 ; Spain 


holds back from him, 109 ; end of the 
Spanish maniage, 110 ; the direction 
of Phigliah affairs passes into the liaiids 
of Prince Charles and Buckingham, 

112 ; forced by Buckingham to meet 
the Parliament of 1624, 113 ; the per- 
secution of the Catholics, ib. ; Buck- 
ingham’s plans, 114 ; the Fremdi mar- 
riage treaty, liu ; his death and utter 
failure of his schenies at homei 1X5, 

116 ; marriage of Ms sou with Hen- 
rietta M aria tlie doom of his race, 117 
James 11., Ms main desire the establi-sh 
ment of Catholicism, iv. 12 ; Ms mind 
and temper , ih. ; his declaration to the 
nation, id. ; summons Parliament, 18 ; 
a revenue granted him for life, Kn ; 
Argyle’s rising, iO. ; Moumoutli’a ris- 
ing, 14; avows and sanctions the 
Bloody Circuit; 1,5 ; renews his hrotUer's 
secret treaty with Fr.ance, 16 ; raises 
tile standing army to twenty thousand, 
ih. ; refuses to allow the“ Prince of 
Orange to visit England, ib.; his delight 
at the revocation of the Edict of Kantws, 

17 ; his haughty declaration to Parlia- 
ment and its prorogation, ib. ; the test 
set. a.side, Is; his despotic course in 
Scotland and Ireland, ib. ; appoint- 
ment of the High Commission and its 
proeeedijigs, 20 ; dri ves the High Church 
Tories from oflice and replaces them 
by C.alholics, 21 ; resistance of the 
Tory nobles, 22 ; vainly turns to the 
Nonconformists for support, ib. ; his 
fruitless ett'orts to secure a Parliament 
favorable to the repeal of the Test, 23 ; 
Ms attack on the universities, 24 ; his ■ 
appeal to William and Mary in favor of 
the Catholics, 25; Ms liopes, 26; ihe 
trial and acquittal of the bishops, 27 ; 
the national discontent, 29 ; protest 
ag.ainst Ms resolve to enrol Jiish ( 
recruits among the troops, 30 ; an- 
nouncement of the. birth of a Prince 
in\d the invitiuums to William, ib. ; 
his niiderstauding with Praiioe, 32 ; 
William's acec.piance, ib, ; James gives 
way, 33; AVilliain’s lamliiig, 31; the 
national rising, ;i.5; Ms liigiit. 36 ; his 
deposition by tin' Oonvenlion, 3H ; his 
reception at St. (Icnnains, 46; fall of 
his tyranny in S<-oUaiid, II ; his hopes 
in Ireland, 44; lands at Khisahi, 45 ; 
the .siege of Ijondonilorry foils his 
hopes, 46; the Jaeohihis, .53; facc-s 
Hchomberg fit Drogluabi, 5-1 ; receives 
French reinforeoment.s under haumui, 
ib. ; ah.amlons his troops at the battle 
o£ the Boyne, 55 ; French descent on 
England, 5H; hattle. of I, a Hogue and 
ove.rthrow of the ,fiic-obite hopes, 59 
James, Prince of Wales (the Proti-uder), 
his birth, iv, 31 ; doubts as to Ms legit* 
iniacy, 34; sent to Erance, 36 ; pro- 
ehiimed King of England by Lewis 
XIV., 78 ; bill of aUaimler against him, 
ib. ; his expulsion from Er.'uice by th« 
terms of tlio Treaty of Utrecht, 101 j 
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Harlin'H and r.oliiigbroke’s dclnsivo 
fiirrcKpitiuliiiiiio with, lOii ; Jjw'idtite 
si'ct-.s^ioii to, 1.1H ; Idri rising in 1715, liiH 
diii row, I'iirlv liisiory of, i. (il ; faino of 
its.si‘lioul,i5. ; lihriiryjit,(;ii ; tlw moiilc 
of, .•mi- B.x'da 

.Joaiino Diuv.luir cluldliood, i. 3t;0 ; lior 
oall, 521 ; hor relief of Orleans, 522; 
bi'ingH tlitj king to Itheiins, fi'Jit ; Iter 
<;:iiii.ure,521; her death, 525 ; looked on 
its il .'ioiToivhs hy the clergy, ii. Id 
rloffnwR. Oldcf dnslico, his IJioody Tir- 
«uit, iv. 15 ; adv'ises the in'osecutlon of 
the sevfii hishoiiH for lihcl, 28 
Johiin U; IJel, i. 255, :t72,':i!),S 
daniappes.liattle of, iv. 502 
delta, liatthi of, iv. ;i,5ii 
doukinsou (Lord Liverpool'l, seerefciiry to 
Lord llutc, propost's tlie levy of a 
stamp tax in the eohmios, iv. 21-1 
Jersey, New, eolouizod hy i'rcsliyteriaiis 
iiiui H.aptists, i'V. 105 
Jervis, Admiral, iv. 318 
desnils, establishment of, il. 200; he- 
ooino' the directors, selioohnfisters, 
missiotifiries, diploiriatishs of (tiitho- 
lieism, 252 : their mission iti lOuglaml 
unilcr Campian ami Par-sons, ;?ori, .‘liKi ; 
banished from Knglaiid on pain of 
death, 117 ; sot iijtasohool in the Savoy, 
iv. 18 

Jewel, llishop, one of the I'rotestitnt 
oxilea, ii. 205 

Jews, Jowi.sli trudiii's in Knghind, i. 125 ; 
their position in (Oxford, 100, 201, 205 ; 
perseeiitinn, and expulsion of, by ISih 
w.avd I., .‘110, ;!2;i; their stone honses, 
;120 ; ('vomwtdl connives at tlieir selitlo- 
jnciit ill London, iti. 2.80 
Joan, sLster of Edwtird 111., i. 373 
.loan of ECeut, wife of (he Ulaek rrineo, 
i. 130 

JoceUm of iJrakeloiid, the (.’lironicle of, 

t' .hlili ' ■ : 

John, King of Ihighmd, his .striCo wdth 
LoiigcJiamp, i. 173; lii.s snmtssion 
swoni to, 171 ; his open revolt., 175 ; 
acknawledgod as King, 170; defeats 
and murders Arthnr, i/i. ; his lo.ss of 
Nonnamly, ifj., iso ; face to face with a 
new English people, 1.80 ; his character, 
217 ; his dispute wil.li Innocent III,, 
210 ; tiio interdict and his escomimini- 
cation, 210. ‘220 ; his dojiosition, 221 ; 
his submission, 222 ; beeoim's vtissal of 
Homo, 2‘23 ; its r.’stilts, 221 ; bis prom- 
ises to .Stephen ijangton. 225 ; lion- 
vines, 227 ; the English ro.fuae to liglit 
for him, ;5. ; ridiig of tlm bai'onage, 
2‘2.8 ; doserled, 220 ; yiolds and seals the 
Clruiit Charter, 2:!0, 231; Innoeont an- 
luda the Charter, 235 ; landing of 
Lewis. 2.‘ifJ ; his death, f/i 
John, King of Iloliomia, i, 302, 300 
John, King of Eraiico, his wars with 
j'klnard III., i. ‘107 ; anarchy of Fr.niicf* 
under, 10.8, 4U, 112: his e.aptnre .and 
Kuaidciici! at the. Sti’voy, 410 ; his son 
concludes the treaty of Bretigny, .112 


Joint, .Saint of Beverley, scholar of 
Whitby, i. 52 
John of .Salisbury, i. 115 
John de (iroy, Bishop of Norwich, np- 
pointed lo the see of Cttutorbiiry hy 
John, i- 210 

fiohn of Warciiuc, Earl of Surrey, Ke~ 
gent of Scotland, i, .‘il.'! ; retreats over 
the border, 317 

John of tijuint, Itiike of Lanensler. third 
son of HilwiU'd 111., Ids marriages, i. 
420 ; Ills uiarelt Ihrougli Eraiiee, 15,, 42!i ; 
bora at (ihcnl, whenee his name. 130 ; 
his vast English hevit.'ige, /5. ; svieldM 
the iicl.llJll power of (he Crown, 13(i ; 
siniports Wyclif, 110, til ; failure of 
c-Xfiodition against Eranee lunler, 41,5; 
thrcatoiied witii treason and s.ails for 
Spain, 10.8; his son, 400; Aifuilaine 
granted lo him, ISO ; his death, 4.83 
John, Prior of ( 'aodtridge, 1. 451 
Johnson, Samuel, his reports of political 
debates, iv. 241 
Jonson, Ben, iii. 1,58 

Joseph 11. of -Vnstrla, his love of nmn- 
kiml, iv. 282; his administrative 
reforms, 288 ; his allianee with Russia 
for the partition of 'rurkey, 200 ; his 
death, 291 
Joyce, iii. 2W 

Juana, daughter of Eonliiiand and Isa* 
l)clla, ii. 70 ; her madness leaves her 
sou heir of CiiHijilc, 00 
Jmlges, circuits of, their origiu, i. l.'is 
fliiliers, allia.iiee of Edward III. with, 
i. 3,80 

.InHus il., Poiie.signs a Imll logitimatiz;- 
iiig tlm marriage of t.’atliariue and 
Ilonry, iii, 70 
J'ani ns, Letters of, iv. 210 
Junto, the, iv. 01 ; its fall, 72 
Jury, l.rial hy, origin of, i. 1.50 ; sejiaratiou 
of the jurors from i.hu witiie.8.se,s, ii. 22 
, Justices, their e.ireuLts organized hy 
Henry t L, i. 170 

rfnsticiar, or Hcutenaiit-geufiral, grnwlli 
of the. otlice, i, 137 ; dwindles into a 
presiding judge of the law-eunrls, 2.57 
Jutes, tlielv mime, i. ; limir eonuectinn 
with the Engiisl) and llie Saxons, ih, ; 
drawn tiy promt, -cs of laml to Britain 
to light against the i'icts, 21 ; the 
smallest of tile three triiies who blended 
in tlie English people, 23 
Ju.xon, Bishoj), Lord lligii 'I'reasnrer, iii. 


Ken, Bisiiop, ah.solve.s Charles 11. on his 
death-bed, iv. 11 
Kfinilwortli, Ban of, i. 2!i,‘i, ‘20,5 
Keniict, Bishop, iii. lltl 
Kent, the lirsi Eaigiish sidtlement In Brit- 
ain, i. 22 ; its shjireimiey under .Etln-l- 
herfit, ;i,8; Hie Englisl'i kingdom to 
receive Cliristiauity, 38-10; la-eomeu 
subject to Wessex, lio ; vllh'iuage un- 
knuw’n in, 418 ; its share in Hie peasant 


risinr/, if-. ; vcvi>lv of, mi tlu- loss of 
Xorniiutdy, r-lW ; “ (Uiiuplaiiit of 
11i« ( 'oiirmoiis of KdJit,” OSii ; its 
iiolitical wrongs, ?/). 

KotU.Karl of, uiiclts of Eilward IJf,, i. 

Kildaro, l-litri of, Doiiuty of frcdand, ii. 
N; hui-jiorts Simnid’s oauso, ifi. ; leadur 
of llio i-urda of llio Palo, Til; Id.s soiziiro, 
rotiiriifd as Lord Dopul.y to liold 
tfie (louutry ill Htiury’s iiann:, 7d ; Lore 
Surrey's sinuii.'ls to his diuigliler 
tioraldhiu, aii") ; head of Ihe ftcraldiiie 
family, ii. 170 ; called to England and 
thrown into the tower, ib. 

Killidcrankie, battle of, its effects, iv. 

■. 42 . . 

Kiliiianiock, iv. IGk 

King, the, hegoLteu by eoiniucst, i. SS ; 
hereditary I'liaracter of liie kingship, 
■ib. ; ids powe.r giipreine in war, liuiiled 
ill peace, S4; change in ihe natui-e of 
Ids power, SG, 87 ; his omiseeralion, 87 ; 
distinction hetween him and the 
ealdorman, ib. ; his power still per- 
sonal, ib. 

King’s Beucli, nature of its im-isdiction, 
i.aO!) ■ 

King’s Court, its jurisdiction strenglh- 
ened by William, i. 124 ; nature of, 
tinder 'irciiry I., i:iS ; ceases to work 
under Stephen, I4G ; restored by Henry 
II., 165; dh'ided into three tribunals, 
301) 

Kirk, Ganeral Assembly of ihe, its 
organization, iii. 44 : its spbcrc of 
action, 45 ; its attitude towards Janies, 
ib. ; its triumph over Janies, 4!) ; James 
asserts a right, to convene and pro- 
rogue it, 66 

Knolles, Ids Jlistori/ ofibe Turh:!. ii. 4:56«; 

Kiiollys, Sir Eraiicis, oiin of t]io Prot- 
estant exiles at Erankfovt. ii. 2ti6 ; 
ndidstor to Queen Elizahctb, his opin- 
ion of Mary Stnai-t, ii. 316 

Knox, John, his lustory, ii. 2(!l, 262 ; his 
ronnmstranci's addressed from (lom-va 
to lluiScoich nobles the ori.udii of the 
tivst Covenant, ih. ; chosen lidnistov hy 
tim Frankfort congnigatimi, rejects the 
Comniunioti ftervico, and draws np a 
new order of wersldp after tlie tieneva 
model, 271 ; ilriven from Fivinkfort on 
aceoiint of Ids ouli‘a,ge of (he Emperor, 
}h.\ his seditions writings a, gainst 
»,»ueen Mary. 272 ; light in wiiieli Eliza- 
bi'th regai’iled him, KiHi ; withstands 
Mory’.s spell, 311); satislied with her 
promise lo "liear the preaeldiig,” <7(. ; 
sees through tlie veil of her dissimu- 
lat.ion. :i2l> ; his fonual doci rine of re- 
sistance, 3;i(l ; hreaks with Murray im 
account of hi.s eouhieo.-,. 15. ; his Imrn- 
iiig appeal to iht' Lords, ih. ; uieots 
Mary's threats of veuge.fince with cool 
deihuice, .'iill ; calls for Mary’s death 
as a innrdere.'-s. ;ifi6 ; embodies the 
strength ol the Uefonnation, iii, 
A 


Knyght.on, eanon of Leicester, i. 355, 356 
Kolin, battle of, iv. 171. 

If uuersdorf, battle of, iv, .181 
Kyd, ii. 448 

L 

Lipt, or unfree man, the tiller of land 
owned by another, i, 10 ; free in the 
modern .sense, J 1 ; no part in the coni- 
iiioii laud, ib. 

Lafayet.te, Marquis de, with Wasliing- 
1, oil’s army, iv. 2f)6 
Lagos, English vdetury oft’, iv. ISO 
La Hogue, battle of, a death-blow to Hie 
Stuart restoration by help of foreign 
arras, iv, .50 

J.jake, Jjonl, defeats Irish rebels, iv. 320 
Landiert, Parliamentary general, he and 
Cromwell defeat the ‘Scots under the 
Duke of Ilaniilton, iii. 2-18; against- 
title of king, 2S6 ; inarches willi to 
meet Monk, 305 ; in Hie Tower, 306 ; 
exempted at, t he Restoration from the 
general pardon, 386 

Ltiiu belli House, its chapel, iii. 17 ; re. 
stored liy Laud, 156 

Lancaster,'^ House of, i. 490-513; Parlia- 
mentary title of, 608 
Lancaster, Henry, Earl of, see Henry 
Lancasti-r, Henry (IVL), Earl of, see 
Henry 

Lancaster, Edmund Crouebback, Earl 
of, mi Edniniid 

Land, primitive tenure of, in the early 
English sctU'unents, i. 10 ; the acoom- 
Iianimoiit of full freedom with the 
Cermaii race, i5. ; distribution of, in 
Ihe new- England, ,32 : fclklaiid, pub- 
lie or uiioeeupied land, ib. ; the raei- 
cbaiH, classes lioain lo invest iii.di. 22 ; 
value of, riso.s wil.li the jicace ,and Itnu 
goveninieiit fd' »the early Tudors, ib. ; 
evictions and enclosures eonseiiuent 
on iin-rea.se of raur,, 2.3 
Laiid-fyvd. or general levy of figbting 
men, i. 166 

ijund-iax, Walpole's effort lo reiliiee it, 
iv. l-ti) 

Lanfraiic, aljonibard selndar, monk, and 
jirior of Bee, i. 105 ; censures Wil- 
liam’s marriage, ib, ; bis baiiishmeni 
and reconciliation, 15. ; bis favor with 
William, ib. ; raised to the see of Can- 
terbury, 125; bis iiillueiiee secures Hie 
Kiiglisb crown to William the Red, 128 
LaiigsMe, ilefeat of Mary Stuart by 
Murray at. i . 3.58 
Langton', Bishoti, .mi Wiuchoater 
Laiigton, Siinoii, brolbcr of Hie tircb 
bisliop. i, 141 

l,ahS( lo WHO, M ar< ptia of (T ,ord .5! iiel Imnie', 
bis wide-reaching views of Euroiieaii 
affairs, iv. . 310 

Lateran, Council of (1216), abolisbea the 
sy.stem of ordetil, i. 159 
.Ltiliiner, Hiigb, bis soldierly training, 
ii. 1.26; tlings himself into the New 
Learning at Cambridge, 127; bis 
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proacliing, ih., 131, ; cHei.1 for lierosy, 
I2fi : bfoometi Hcauy's (ihriplain, ib . ; 
ruyigns Uio hoh of Worcester, 157 ; his 
Luiiiciau sympathies aiul insults to 
the ».ikl religion, J8() ; imprisonotl, 1S2 ; 
ileiunuiccs tile prevailing greed of the 
rrotestunt upstart nobles, 221; as a, 
representalive of ilic extreme Prot- 
estants is sent liy Mary to the I’ower, 
2;;5; liis triumiihant cry at the stako, 
■■■"247 ','■ 

Laliiiier, .Lord Ohambcrliiin, i. -lo7~i:!!i 
LiUitiier, Lord, enlists in the “ i’ilgrini- ! 

aae of Orace.’’ ii. Ui7 ; .see also Parr, 
.Catharine ' i 

Lt-tin, disuse <if, in jmblic worship in 
England, ii. 218 
Jailin letters, revival of, ii. 81 
Lalituiiinarians, iii. 29i, 2iiC, 3IS 
Laud, Archbishop, personal cliaracicr of 
lii.s .spiritual tyranny, ii. -ill ; hisdiary, 
iii. o, ISO ; his positive and prosaic ieni- 
per, 32 ; tiic ewitro of the Arininians 
and the King’s adviser in ecclesi- 
astical matters, 120 ; iiisliop of Lon- 
don, 131 ; the Laudinu clergy, ih , ; his 
temper and Ins tmeness of }iurpose, 
151 ; his view of ephcopal succession, 
17)2; his persecution ol the i’uviliins, 
153; Primalc, ib. \ his declaration in 
favor of Sunday jiastinics, 151 ; raises 
the clergy to a Catholic siandard in 
doctrine and ritual, 155 ; his iiitroduc- 
lion of ritnal, Md ; his tiggressive and 
revolutiouary policy, 157 ; Ids scnlcncn 
against Prynne, 1(!0, 175 : resolves on 
the conversion of the ‘• ship-money ” 
into a general lax, 10‘8 ; causes the new 
Jjitnrgy to he introduced itdo llio 
iScotcir Church, 172 ; presses for war 
with Scotland, 18ii ; his impriKonment, 

■ ; isn ■ 

Lauderdale, Karl of,diis governmeni. in 
Scotland, iii. 327, 370. ;!7« 

Luiiznn, Count of, commands Kroieli 
auxiliaries at the battle of Ihc Boyne, 
■■■.' iv". 55 ■■."■■■■■■■ 

Laws, the, 1.4 

l/ayainon, the pricBt of Karnley, now 
Areloy, ill Woveestershlre., i. ISii ; ehar- 
acter 'and value of his Jtni/, ih,, lh>; 
few Nuniuiii words in it, ib. 

League of .Seianalkald. ii. 175, 2«7, 205 
l.eague, the Catliolie, ii, 415, iii. 71 
.Leicester, stniggio of its burgosscs for 
emancipation, i. 2UU 

Leicester,' llobert 'J>ii<Uoy, Lord, lilisa- 
beth'a love Cor, ii. ;>i)5, 3()(! ; his pro- 
posed marriage with Wary Slaiart, ii. 
322 : sent to the. I'’lHmi«h coast with an 
army, 410 ; his disastvous skirmish at 
Zutphen, ib, ; Ida strife with the' Queen. 
ib. ; his ndUtary incapacity, ib, ; mus- 
ters an army at 'I'ilbury, 4'21 ; dies the 
year of the Ara)ad.a, 474 


Leipzig, iialtle of, iv. 308 
ps.iih, sieg,, of, ii, 299, 301, 302»803 


Lo Mans, .Ifenry II. burn ai, i. 172 ; sur- 
renders to L'liarles V’,1I.L, 530 
Lennox, Margaret Douglas, Coiinlcss .if, 
mother of Ifarnley, ii. .■;f;i2 
Lennox, E.sme Klnarl. Duke of, il. 41-1 
Lenno.v, Iiord, gramlfaiher lo dames Vi. 

of Scotland, killed in a fiay, iii. 39 
LenUiaJ], sjMViker of lln; House of i 'om- 
mons, iii. 200 

Leo X, iTcaies '\Vols(‘,y .a cardinal, ii. 10,5; 
aiiiioints 1dm ]iaiial legale, 1!0; bis 
sentence against l.nllier, 120; Ids alli- 
ance bouglit by Cliarles V., ib.\ be- 
siows on llmny YUI. 11i.‘ title of “ De,- 
fendcrof tbo P;dlb.” 121 
Leofrie, Earl of Mercia, i. 99 
Leopold, Duke of Anslria, arresls Uieh- 
nrd, i. 174 

lieojiold, Emiieror, iv. 297, 29K 
1-eslie, (lencral, lakes command of the 
Sioteli foices, iii, 17!.'; takes Earl of 
Jlinitly priiSoner, 180 ; deteiited by 
L'loniweil at Dunbar, 258 ; taken pris- 
oner at Woreester, 281 
f.anffeld, Imttle of, iv. 180 
Levant. Coinjtany, tlie, iii. fi-i ; Bales’s 
case, ib. 

l.eveneis. atnong Cromwell's Ironsides, 
iii. ‘228 

Leven, Lord, iii. 22(1 

I. evor, Ibe J’rotestant preaelier in exile 
at Zurich, ii. 285, 270 

Lewes, battle of, i. 282 : mise of, 283 
Lewis V 111. of Eranee, invited to Eng- 
land by the barons, i. 2:!i> ; invests 
Dover, 2.‘.!8; liie treaty at f.ambelh, v5 

J. ewis IX. of Ei'itnce (Saint Lewis), the 
udse of hndens ami Ids decision lela- 
livc to Iho i'lwisions of Oxford, i. 282 

Lewis XI. of France, position of the 
Freneii monarchy tm his aei-essicn, Ii, 
31 ;< tiger for a retiewtil of tlm trnee 
wilh England. 31!; eoinjudled lo suh- 
mit to the J.eagne, 38 ; terms of the 
fie.aee, 75. ; receives Warwick atllunen, 
3,s ; league of Engitind, Burgundy, and 
Britaiiy against Idm, :•!!> ; iiaralyses ilm 
league hy his qnicH blows, 4u : sup- 
jdles VViirwiek with money ttnd nun, 
43 ; brings til cult a reeonciliidion li» 
twenji Margtiret and Wiinvick, 75,; 
orders liianksgivtngs feu' the tiiuniph 
of the f.aneasiri.'tn cause, 45 ; makes 
pea.-e wilh England, .51; ids eont(>st 
wilh the House (tf Anstri.a, 52 : troiildes 
in Britany, 83.; rel'nses on his deatli- 
hed to recognize the .aeees.sb.n of 
Henrv VIE, 85 

■Tmwi.s \'n. of France, the dnehy of 
Milan hi'eoines subject lo !'‘ratie'e, ii. 
89; his tr.’at.y witli VI 11. and marriiig.- 
Witli Miiry Tudor, Henry’s sister, iut! : 
his dcrttlp ib. 

l.ewis Xlll. of France, relations of 
Cliarh'S i. with, iii, 127-12!(; Ids miids- 
ter. Cardinal Uie.hcdieu, 12!t ; tlio seigo 
Of ISoehelle, ih. ; peace with Englaml, 
137 

-Lewis XIV. of France, power and 
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INBES;. 


%Ve!iUh'>f France uiulev, iii. .'531 ; liis in the American Colonies, lOT ; alli- 

statesmeii, Lioniie, Lom^ois, Oolbert, iinee with Maria Theresa against i’rus- 

aims at tlm ruin of Spain, 16.; aia, ITO; beginning of the Seven Years’ 

his ' alliance with Charles II., 333 ; War, 171 ; the Peace of i’aris and its 

hnv.-^ Onnkirk from Charles II., 348 ; terms, 211 

(n;cni)ie.s Fl,ander.san(lFr;ini!he-Oorafce, Lewis XVI. of Franco, league with 
371; El irced by the Triple Alliance to America .against: Knglaiiil, iv! 2, 'it. 2.52 ; 

conchuh' peace at Alx-la-Chapelle, Spain joins the league, 254 ; i-,i>inl>ard- 

373 : his designs on Holland, 16. ; <,;<il- uient of Cihriiltar, 25.5; Fiencli ili;ei 

hert's llect, /.6, ; terni.s of secret al- off Vfirk Town, /6. ; Pitt’s Treat > of 

liaiice of tlharles 11. with,, 377 ; attacks Commerce with, 28(1; .sunmums ‘ihc 

Holland, 384; doferded by William. State.s-General, 289; outbreak oE the 

380; purchases tlie neutrality of fluvolution, 2b1 ; riglit of deobiving 

Cjiarlds, 397; agrees to pay him a war taken from luui,-2y2; his ilight 

yearly pension, 16. ; his .suc(>es,s in from Pari.s, 297 ; intprisoned .and exe- 

jflanders, ,398 ; the Peace of Kiinegwen eu ted, 301 

makes him the arbiter of Jiuropo, Lewis XVII 1. re.storetl, iv. .3ti8 ; Hies to 
400; his action on the Popish Plot, (4iient, 371 ; his return to the throne, 
403, 404; his outrages on the powers 374 

of ISurope, 410 ; Charles renows nego- Lmvis of Bavaria, Hinperor, relations 
tations with, 419 ; vigor of his policy with Kil ward Hi., i. 380 ; supported by 
at home and abroad, 428; James ll.’s Ockham, 419 

pledge of subservience to, iv- 16 ; re- Lewis, Duke of Orleans, rival of the 

vocation of the Edict of Nantes, 17 ; Duke of Burgitnily and head of the 

Treaty of Augsburg concluded against, French war-party, i. 493 ; sends a de- 

26; mutual understanding between liaiice to Henry IV. as the murderer of 

him and James, 32 ; opens the war by llichard, 497 ; his murder. 600 

a campaign on the lihine, 33 ; effect of Le.xington, the War of Independence 

the Kevoiution on, 39 ; the G-raud Al- begins at, iv. 249 

liauec against him, 40 ; receives James Liiige surrenders to the Allies, iv. 86 

at St. Germains as Ivingof England, Idgny, iv. 371 

16. ; his efforts to win command of the Lilbttnie, John, iii. 226, 233 

Channel, 33; sends Froneh forces to Lille, its reduction by Marlborough, iv. 

Ireland under Lauznn, 64; the French 9G 

descent on England, .37 ; the naval “ Lillihullero,” the ballad of, iv. 39 
power of p’rance declines after the Ijilly, placed at the bead of Grammar 
battle of La Hogue, 59 ; takes Namur, School of St. Paul’,?, ii. 85 
60; his desire for pe.-ice 61, 07; ac- Liuacre, physician to Henry VIII., his 
knowledges William as King in the studies under I’olitian in Florence and 
Peace of Byswick, 68 ; the Partition his translation of Galen, ii, 78 
Treaties, G9, 71; his grandson, the Lincoln, F.arl of (John do la Pole!, his 
Diikcof Anjou, becomes King of Spain, parentage, ii. 69; supports Simnel’.s 
73 ; seizes tlm Dutch barrier, 74 ; re- cause and is slain at St.oke, 16. 
engnizH,s young Jame.s, 7S; a new Lincoln, Williams, Bishop of, iii, 126, 
Graitd Alliance against him, 16. ; Marl- 101 

l>orough opens the war against liim, 85 ; Ijindesay. Lord, one of the Lords of the 
ids loss of Plander.s, .86 ; defeated at Congregation, ii. 334 ; <loseit» Murray, 
lileiihcim, 87 ; defeated ;it Bainilllc.s 16. ;’hi.s share in Hizzio’s murder, 3,37; 

under Villeroy, 90; the. fortunes of Hies over the border, 3.3, S 

France slide (o their lowest ebb. 9i; Lindisfarno, Aidan, lives his see al, i. 
loss of Italy, 16,; defeat of Vemldinc 47; l'or.«aken by Colman, 54 ; CuUiberii 

at Oudenarde and reduction of Lille, Us bishop, .39 ; Kadberhc takes rel'iigo 

96; offers terms of peace, 16. ; his ap- there, 0.3 

peat to France oji Hie Wliig.s’ rejection Liugard, iii. 311 

Ilf Ids proiios.'ils, 9.S : cuoelnsion of Lionel, Dnke of Claronee, second son of 
ihe Treatyof Utrecht, 191 ; the Freneh Edward 111., his comioctioii bviaar- 

coueessions, 16,; Knglaud’s intcllee.t- ritige with the de Burghs, i, 439 ; bis 

mil iullue.uco over France, liW ; Vol- dedih, 436 

laire’s visit to Ktiglaiul, 16.; death Lisle, John Dudley, Lord, ii. 213 ; r.'dscd 
ol’ JjiiWis XIV., 129 to the. earldom of Warn iek, sm War- 

,ewis XV. of France, Ills minority, iv. wiek 

139; I'cviviil of France under, 147 ; ils Lisle, Aliee.senttothehloek, iv.1,3 ; llis 
uniou with Spain, 148; tiie family judgment against her annulled, 52 

.•onuiaet agaln.st Britirin’s niarititnu Liveriiool, its rise uudec W.alpote’s min- 
supreimiey, l-iy; his elainiB on the jstry, iv, 137 

death of the Emperor, 153; his Liverpool, Lord, prime iiiinisi or, iv- 364 ; 
alliance wiih Frederick 11. of Prus- repeals C.atuiing's Orders in Gouueil 

sia, 151 ; leads an army into tin) 305 

Netherlauds, 156; French aggression Llowelyn ap JorwertU, the Lord of Snow-' 
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IKDEX. 


don, i, 272 ; liis victories sung by tlie 
bards, 273 ; the Uopes of the Welsh 
\iiidor, 27-1, 275 

Llewelyn, son of Oryft'ydd, defeats Henry 

111., i, 275 5 his revolt against Edward 

1., liir/i his deatli and its eoiisequonous, 

Loiike, dohi I, Ilia political philosophy, 
iii. iil!) ; lus inllneuce on liousseanj iv. 

• KISI . 

l4ol1nrilry, rise of, i. 4(10 ; meaning of the 
woi-d, 4ui ; and Oxford, 401,4(12 ; cruin- 
liles into agenoral apiritof revolt, 4Cd; 
lioudon fiercely .Lollard, 405; faith in 
the sole authority of tins .Hible grows 
out of, Uk ; and the Ohureh, 460, 407 ; 
held at; bay as a social danger, 472; 
syuiparliy of the Commons with, 503 ; 
supiircssed, 500, 508 ; Still lives ou in 
scattered and secret groups under Ed- 
ward IV., ii. 15; its smouldering eui- 
hors fanned into flame liyTyiulalo, 123; 
legal prohibitions of, resciiulcd, 218 ; 
its survival north of tlm border. 200 

London, holds the iirst rank as a eora- 
inercial port, i. 20 ; risi.-s to eommercial 
groatueas in Edgar’s day, 01 ; Swegen 
and OlaC aimlior oil', 03 ; resists the 
Danes, 01 ; foreod tosnlimit toSwogen, 
ih, ; sulnuita to William, 100 ; secured 
by (he erection of a forI.rcSM wliiciigrow 
iiito the Tower, ih . ; its privileges re- 
eogiiimd l>y aroy.al writ, ilO ; its zeal in 
the cau.ffi of .SUiplmii, 11, 'i ; its slmre in 
the Keligious Ib'vival, 148 ; materials 
for the municip.'il history of, I.s.'} ; its 
guilds Under d'ltlielstan," 100 ; notahle 
part played by Erendi immigrauls in, 
after the Conquest, 201 ; freodoin of, 
202 ; Charter of Henry 1. to, 203 ; civic 
organization. }b , ; rises in support of 
,Simon of 'Munlfort, 2S2, 283 ; vengo.ancc 
taken on it by Henry, 288,' 201 ; opens 
its gates to the peasant iiisurgc,ii(,K,4l8; 
culls Henry of Lancaster to its gales, 
•1.87 ; supports the Ilou.se of York, 51»; 
foundatiou of tlieKojal Exchange, ii. 
371, 376 ; tlm general mart of Muro]m 
under Eli/uholh, SH : oll'ers Eliy.alietU 
tldrty ships and leu llioimand searuBU 
against Die .-Irmada, 421 ; tlm royal 
eouiii’il jealous of its rapid growth, ‘iii. 
8; supidiod wiUi pure water hy Hugh 
Myddelton, ih. ; increase of its liuild- 
dings I'tirhiddeu by proelaination, 80 ; 
dames’ illegal proelumation prohibit- 
ing the extension enforced by Charles 
i. AS A incan.s of e.xtortion, 141 ; resist- 
ance (if its marchiints to the customs 
duties, MO ; the coriwration of, undoi- 
lakcs tlm coloamtinu of Derry, lit); 
the Trained Bands of, 20(1,211, 217 ; its 
fortitication hy the Pari i men tary forces 
211; 1 he Preshy teriau organiKation of, 
2311 ; the tlreat. J’laguo, 356 ; tliu (.treat 


. : disloyalty: 

420 ; its Whig synipathiee, 420 ; restoni- 


tion of the charter of, iv. ;:1 ; hoeonicS 
more and more the ci-ntrc of wcalib 
and culture, 112 

Jsmdoii, Compton, l’.isli>i!> "f. jivote.sts 
agaiii-st the re)te!il of tite 'I'esl, Act, iv. 
118; his sn.spcn,sion on relmsing to sus- 
pend Dr. Sliaip for coni rovorsy, 2l) ; 
prouiises hi.-i sujijiorf. (o Willi.'un, ;?(! ; 
signs the invitation to William, 3) 
Loudoiiderrv, siege of, iv. 45 
LonglumI, iVillia'm.i. ll l, 415 
lioi-its, House of, lielples:' bofore ttio 
uiigutuf tlieCi'own under Henry Vlll. 
ii, l!)3,; .sec also .i.’arliameui, 

Lorraine, .sejxi'd by (.'liarles Uie Bopl in 
1173, ii. 4!) ; Imcome.', a suiqeot .slate of 
Prance, iii. 416, ; beeomo.s tinally 
I'Yeiieb, iv. 150 

Imrraine, Cardinal of, ii. 32fi, 327 
Loughborougli, lan-d, Chancellor, iv. ti.'U 
Louisburg, eaiitured by Hcneral Wolfe 
iv, 184 

Louisiana, iv. 168 

JjouvoLs minister of Lewis XJV., iv. 33 
Loviit, Lord, iv. 16(1 

Lovelace, Lord, ri.ses for William III. at 
Oxford, iv. 36 
Taiddlte riots, iv. 362 
Ludlow, general, his nmmoir.s, iii, 5 ; In 
Ireland, 278 

I. umley, Ijord, one of the Catholic earls 
nnder Elizabeth, ii, :i63 

I/Umley, l-ord. signs (lie invitation to the 
I’fineo of Orango iv. ."d ; prepare , m fora 
rising in the Miirtli, 32 
luumviHo, peace of, iv, 326, .‘l.'ltl, 331 
Luther, di'uouuees the abuse of Imliil- 
gouccH at Witteuborg, ii. 126 ; liis con- 
demnatiou by a Painil hull, -if).; his 
position relative to the New Leamiug, 
121 ; lu,< adherents in Englaml, HHi; 
owes sceurity to tlm jealou.sy Im- 
twoeii Poiie and Emperor, Itts ; reinsos 
to believe in ilm coneessiuiis of tho 
legates, 2i(l 

Luttroll, (.adoiml, iv. 23!l 
Imttrell, iii.3U 
Lutv,e.n, iiallle of, iv. tiu" 
t.nxendiourg, iuike of, gains tlm battln 
of l''lciirus. iv. ,'>7 ; his victory ovoi' 
William at.Sleinkirk, 50 

J, u.xemburg. seized by Lewis Xl'V.,iii. 
428 

Lydgate, i. .601, 516 
Ljlj.^ dolu), ii. 4:!5 
l,yous, lUehard, J3T, 4.60 


Mabim.gion, Wel.sli peem.s, i. 270, t:71 
Maeauley, J.ord, iii. ,31! 

Mfieeh!.«liuld, Lord, siitqiorts lim eaiiseof 
William of Uraiige, iv. 32 
Mai'donaids, tlm, iv. 42 
Alaehyn's Diary, ii. is!! 

Mackay, tienenil, sent by William 1 1 L to 
Sceilaml, defeated at Ivillieeranlne by 
Dumlcc, iv, 42 ; builds TYrt VYilliam, 
43 


^ Jt 


mmx» , ' ' 410 


M;i<*lfi!uiH, thtijiv. 42, 43 

M«<'}»Uf‘r.s(»ii, iii, 3J! 

,\!,'ii}r;ss, o>i(;i),!Jsli)*i<!iit of Iho Kast, India 
i:oini>jiity iit. iv. Hit ; Iiuywged by 
l/aliiiunliiiutaiH, i/i, 

Alaii'litlon of ViiUilM, lUmghtor of Fnimda 
1., ntarriot! V. of fcifoUam!, ii. 

;.>»! 

Alai 


Anj.m, GOO 
Aliiiuwadiijf, ill*., pi'oaelios paadvo 
vti>«dioiu!0 to the Kiiitt, iii. t2(J ; lai- 
wiirdod with a fat livinji:, 104 
Majoi'-geiairtils, the iii. 204 ; abolialicd, 


„ ’ession of Lothian to, ib. ; does homage 
i to Omit, ib, ; his mari-iage witli Alar- 

( garet, ISadgar’s sister, 112 ; swears 

s fealty to William, il. ; does homage to 
t William the Ked, 132 
f iWalwim, Sir John, iii. 312 
i Malilon, battle of, i, 92 

*• Alalignauts,’' royalists who took part 
in tlie eivil war, iii. 238, 2G0, 272 ; ex- 
eluded from voting, 335 
Malmesbury, Lord, lus embassy to Paris, 
iv. ;!15, 31ti 

MtUpigbi, vogctablo physiologist, iii, 
317 

Malidaquot, battle o£, iv. 98 
Malta, taken by the French, iv. 322 ; its 
Hurrondor to England, 343; the Peace 
of Amiens and, 345 

Manohestor, growth of its population 
j under Walpole’s mtaistry, iv. 137 
Manchester, I.ovd, head of the Associa- 
tion of the Eastern Counties, iii. 213, 
217, 22(1, 223, 230 
Mandeville, Lord, iii. 192, 218 
Mamslleld, Count, iii. 115 
Muuton, iii. 374 

Maps, llritaiii ami the English Conquest, 
i. 22 ; English Kingdoms in 600, ttO ; 
England and the Diiuelagii, 08 ; Do- 
minions of the A ngevins, 1.52; Ireland 
just Imforc Ihe English Invasion, itifl ; 
‘ScuUaml iu 1290, 321!; Fnituu) at the 
Treaty of Pretmny, 41(1; Wavs of the 
Hoses, ,510; America in lOlO, iii. 102; 
Alarstoii Moor, 222; Niusel.y Fight,232 ; I 
Enroiu, with Frunec as it was nuder 
Lewis MV., 401 

Mar. Earl of, adaeohile, Seotlaml given 
iu ehargi* (o, by lioliiighroke, iv. 103; 
gives tile signal for rcvoll in 171.5, 128 ; 
llis iueapacitv and Mluv,»tsbnese as a 
louder, lb. 

I Maveh, Earl of, proehdmed iiy Kichard 
11. as his lieir. i. 4s(i ; slain iu battle, 
ib. ; claims of hie sou Eilamtul Morti- 
■ luc.r, 4!)i!, 497, 50M 

March, Edward, Kari of, i. 539, ii 27 ; 
1 fire \'ovk, Edward, Uukc of, and Ed- 
i ward I A'. 

I, Marengo, i.>aUiu of, iv. 328, 310 


Margaret, daughter of Charles V, of 
Franco, marries Philip of Burgumlv. i, 
42f! . 

Margaret of Anjou, Jier marriage with 
Ileury VI., i, .529; birth of her w>n, 
rhU! ; bocomea tlie King’s chief adviser, 
537 ; attempls to arrest the Eeville.s, 
53, S' ; dies to .Scotlaml, 880 ; defeats the 
Yorkists at St. Alhana, 311 ; after the 
defeat of the Lancastrians at 'J'owloji, 
takes refuge with Henry in Scotland, 
512 ; brings al><)nt a new rising and de- 
feated at Hexham, ii, 29; onahlod liy 
Ivewls X L’a help to renew the struggle, 

. 33 ; (iftlled to Hai'fleur, 40 ; siimmoaed 
to the French Court ami reconciled to 
Warwick, 41! ; betrothes her son E<1- 
war<l to Anne Kevillo, Warwick’.^ sec- 
ond daughter, ib. ; feasted royally at 
Paris, 4,5; lands at Woymoutli, 47; 
made pri.souer at tliehattlcof 'Tewkes- 
bury, 48 ; her son murdered, ib, 

Margaret, sister of Edward IV., marries 
Charles of Burgundy, ii. 39 ; her only 
daughter married to Maximilian, 61 ; ii 
fanatic in the Yorkist cause, aids Sim- 
nel’s revolt, G9 ; Perkin Warbeck finds 
refuge with, 72 

Margaret Beaufort, mother of Henry 
'i’udor (.Henry VII.), her parentage, ii. 
CL; marries Henry Shitford, G2 ; mar- 
rie.s Lord Stanley, 66 

Margaret, daughter of Maximilian ami 
Mary of Burgundy, ii. 65 ; hetrotliedto 
Charles VllL, her dower of Artois and 
Burgundy, 16. 

Margaret 'liulor, daughter of Henry 
VIL, marries James IV. of Scots, ii. 
75 ; raised to the regemsy, 106 ; marries 
Archibald Douglas, Earl of Angus, 
106 ; takes refuge iu England, 108 ; re- 
calls Albany, resumes her power, 116 ; 
lier .strife with the Earl of Angus, 20i ; 
lier grandBDu, Darnley, mitrriod to 
Mary «luart and proclaimed King of 
Scotland, 334 

Maria Theresa of Austria, issue of the 
I’ragniatic Sanction in hoc favor, iv. 
139, 153, 1.55, 156, 100,170, 171 

MarUiorougli, the Parliament of, i. 29.5 ; 
the Statute of, 304 

Marlboriiugb, John Cliuridiill, Earl of, 
joins tlie Dutcli .army against Lewis 
XIV., iv. 41 ; .sent to the Samhro, 47 ; 
his parenr.age, early training, and 
(piulities, 79 ; his expedition to lioland, 
56; takes Cork, and Kinsale, *6. ; his 
(reasonable designs against .fames ami 
William, .5,8 ; his sorvuces and treason 
111 .lames, SO ; lus designs ag.ainsl Wil- 
liam and intliiencii over .it!ine> 81 ; his 
imprisonment in the 'Tower, ib. ; lii« 
return to favor and employiueiit in 
Flamler.s, ,82 ; named Captain-Ceueral 
by Anno, 15. ; his negotiations with the 
allies, 83 ; his temper, ib. ; his pecula- 
tion and greed, 8^1 ; his skill and good 
fortune in war, 85 ; takes the field in 
Brabant, ib. ; liis march into Germany, 



and juiiciJojj witlv Priiiee Enffene, 8f> ; 
wins lilt) b.'iltlo of Bionheiin, 87 ; liis 
n:utK( bncoiiK^s a name of foa>’ in 
rranc.f’, I'S ; sniniortK the Tost ajfaiiist 
oiii'usionul I'oiifdriiuly, 8!t; dissolves 
I’arliaiivei i fc and Iniiigs abont the tioalir 
tion minisU'.v, i.h. ; wins the vietoi-y of 
JinmillK'S, f)i) : height of his greatness, 
fU ; ins diilietilih'K at liome, ili. ; lus 
fiiihmission so tho trinnijih of |;li« 
Whigs, !l,~i ; his victuries at Oudonardo 
stud idilo. Oti ; iigainst his eoimsela 
jieaee, is rejeeted by tlie Whigs, !i7 ; Ins 
victury at’ Maiphniiiet, US ; warns the 
Whigs against the iin])eaehuit>iit of 
.Saelioverell, ih. ; abuse lieaped upon 
him liy the pve.ss, 0!) ; the (Jn eon breaks 
with his wife, ib. ; his lall, lOi) ; with- 
draws from England, lOJ ; ids inibe- 
eility, !2T 

Marlborough, Sarali, Lady, her frieud- 
slui> with tiie Princess Anne, iv. riU ; 
iier husband’s great love for her, 80 ; 
assuniea llie name of '* Mrs. Freeman ” 
in her LiUeri’ourso with the Princess 
■ id. 

Marlowe, Cliristopher, Ids life and work, 

ii. HU, triO, ‘tr.:i 
Marmont, (Umeral, iv. ISGO 
Wiirseilles besieged by Ohsirles V., ii. 

-117 : 

Marsh, or do .Afari.seo, Adam, Ids in/lu- 
ouc« 0 n the FKiiuiisean school at O.v- 
ford, i. aii” 

JlarshaU, .SliOphcn, the preacher, iii. 
,800 . 

Marston, his satires, iii. 426 
Marsion Moor, baitleof, iii. 221 
Martin Marprelate, ii. 100,412 
Martin, Henry, luenberof the. "Eninp,” 

iii. 2(i.> 

Ma.niii, M. ilenri, his Iliittob'e Hn France, 
iii. :!12 

Martineugo, papal mineio, Elizabeth 
wiil not' suffer him in hand, ii. ;)18 
Marvel), Andrew, iii. 425 
iMary, only chihl of Cliarlos the Bold, 
Ihiko of Burgundy, negotj/ilionH for her 
marrage, ii. 4U ; marries iMintimiliaii of 
ustri.'i, .42 ; her sudden death ends the 
war between Lewie and Maximilian, 

' 64' . 

Mary younger .si.sler of tienry VIIJ,, her 
marriage' n ith Ur.andon, l>uko of .Suf- 
folk, ii. fit) ; her dnughter.s named by 
Henry next in sueeos.sion to Elizabeth, 

Mary 'J'ndor, daughtor of Henry VOL, 
backed liy (he I'hnperor in refusing to 
eonfunn wiili the new creed, ii. 225; 
proclaimed ifneen, 2.7,'! ; lier title rests 
on Parliamentary statute, 235; her 

E rsonal appearance, ih,; her love of 
irniug, i6.; the CathoUo reaction, 
2;M'-28!-, Hardiner made Ohaneellor, 
2:!o ; the, deposed ldsho]is resttirod, ift,; 
Lilli iner and. Cramner sent to the 
Tower, 2.7f; ; her aim the restoration of . 
the ualliolie faith, ii.; the Eraperpr’e 


cautions advice, to, 237 ; warned by the 
strenuous resistance of Parliament, ih.; 
rejects (hirdiner’s proiio.std to marry 
the Earl of llevon, 238 ; (lie .Spanish 
mateh and its political grounds, g.'ts ; 
otiposition of Xhirliameii(,,'23U ; M'^yatt’s 
n8iug,2h), ‘211 ; the marriage, 2 17 ; e.xe- 
ention of Lady dane Grey, iicr father, 
husband, aiid’nnele, ih.; I’liilip, 211'.; 
the submission to iinitw, 214; Pole 
e.omes as legal et<i London, 21;( : Mary's 
dililciilties, ih.; the persecution, 246- 
2eil ; failure of her iiopes of chililhirth, 
2,41; the (Uilholic revival aliroad ami 
its eonseijneiices in England, 2.')1-25i : 
death of Gardiner and suoeession of 
f'ariliital i’ole to the eliammllor.ship, 
2,')1 ; L'ramner convicted of liere.sy and 
hunted, 2fil-25(; ; she refounds the Ab- 
bey of Westminster and others which 
had bee.usnjipresscti, 25i>; tlic war with 
France, ih.; loss of Calais, 2.-)7 ; her 
policy in Ireland, 258 ; tiie Irish war, 
2,")9; religious ami political effect of 
lier reign on the forttines of Scotland, 
2ii(» ; result of her ptdicy ns Seen in tlio 
uprise of Erotesltintism in Scotland 
and its spread abroad, 2flil-2ii6 , John 
Knox, 2(51 ; the First Covenant, 262 ; 
Scotland and Prolestiinthsm, ih,; the 
exiles, 21! I ; the lixtnnno I'rotcstants, 
26.4 ; I’rotestanti.sm and the Rupreinacy, 
266 ; Calvin and the exiles, 267-261) ; Urn 
troiililos at ICrnulcfort mark Hie 'first 
oiien iipiiea ranee of English Puritan- 
ism, 27i) ; demmeiallons of Knox and 
Goodman agninsl her, 272; royal lU'o- 
clanifition ag.-iin.stGooilman’s book, 274; 
ber altitude towards Elisabeth, 276- 
278 ; William Coi-U’s position at Court, 
27U ; her loneliness, '281 i the persoen- 
tionseonUmu', ih,; galled by the ill-will 
of the Pojio, 2.8'i ; Pole deprived of his 
legatino powe.r, ih.; her iloinands for 
the re.-doration of Calais refused by 
France, ih.; her de.atb, ih. 

Mary of tluise, maiTles .fames Y. of 
.Scotland, ii. 261 ; birth of linrdatighLer, 
Mary Stuart , 262 ; her policy as regent, 
26(1 ; remonst, ranee of the hisliops 
against the Covemuiti'rs in her pj(‘S- 
tniec, 261 ; her attitmle lowards the re- 
fornuM’s on Klj/.ahelh’s acee.s.Goii, 2.67 ; 
her French hody-giiard, 2!)S ; heide-ged 
in Leith tiv the. Lords of the. Congrega- 
tion, 2;(<i -.'Hti ; the Eremdi eomelo her 
assistancfs liol ; her tlealh followeil by 
the Treaty of Kdinlmrgh. ;5()2, :!ii;5 

Mary .Stun rt, daughter of .James V., hcv 
biftli, ii. 2ii:i ; lier proponed mairiage 
with Edward, son of tleiiry Vlil., ih.; 
crowned and the marriage treaty an- 
nulled, ‘JO.a ; removed to Eiiuice ami 
inarrie-d to the Hfuipbin, 221 ; regeney 
of her mothci-, 260 ; she and Fnauei's 
assume the arms and .style of English 
Bovereigns, 2*8 ; lier kingdom seercUy 
eonveyi'd i»y deedto the lionsu of \'n, 
iois,- 296 ; death of the Kcgent and her 
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advent to power. S02 ; rofusen to con- 
lirni tlx' Treaty of Edinburgh and waive 
lu'iMdaiin lo llie English "Crown, 3t0 ; 
doiiUi oC her luisband, .'Ul ; lands at 
Linlli, her personal appeariinee 
and temper, ,",17: her plans, ib. ; 

to submit to the Lords of the 
Congivgaiiipn, tilS ; oreates their leader 
Earl of IMiirray and .adopts his jiolicy, 
U>. : her tolenition, bit) ; elVuct of 
her presmmo in Scotland on JiliKfi- 
bciii’h jiosiiion, 220 ; her succession, 
021 ; proposals for her marriage, .",22 ; 
her intrigues am! duplicity, ih. ; her 


i towards Calvin- 
,''o2;! ; rcfii.ses to eonlirni the staL 
nle.s on which the Profestantisni of 
Scot.laml rested, .•J2i5 : proposea to 
imirry Con Carlos, 1527 : her hopes 
raised by tlie French .and EnglisVi 1k>s, 


tilitiies, :120; murder of her uncle, 
Duke of Guise, U >. ; Knox’s fonn.al doc- 
trine of re.sistanee, 330 ; effect on her 
of the treaty of peace between Franco 
and England, .‘IS I ; iier niarri.ago with 
Darnley planned, 3.'t2-:i'il ; rising of the 
Lords o"f the Congregation headed by 
MiUTiij’-, ib,‘, rniii of the English p.arty 


murray, to.; nun or auu.angiisu paii,y, 
.“34 ; greeted by the Pope as Champion 
of the Faith, Sio ; the iniirde)- of Riz- 
zi 0,330; her 'revenge, 337; conspir.aey 


ontnent, .34, S ; her abdication, 30<i ; 
nation of her son as James VI., 3237; 
her escape from prison a signal for 
civil war, 330; her defeat at Langside 
anil escape to Carlisle, ib , ; her pres- 
ence in England puts pressure on Kli/.a- 
betb, 3,00 ; charged by MiiiTay with 
niunicr and adultery, ib. ; plans for 
her marriage, ib . ; her correspondence 
witli the Duke of Korfolk and ids pro- 
.ieet for their union, 302: the Catholic 
eai'ls conspire in her cfinse, ib. ; given 
to charge o', i . owl tic,oi,wv.ir.,, n.:a • 


hla 


Lord IIuutingdon,,3t!3 ; re- 
moveii lo i oventry, ib . ; w.ar between 
bi'v adherents and her son’s on the 
murder of Murray, 305; consents to 
wed Korfolk, ih. ; the Tlidolli idot 
baekod by 1 he Pope. /5. ; rising indig- 
mitioii .'ei.ahist her in England, .'lOd ; 
Don John of Austria’s plans fora niar- 
riage. with her, plots for rc.storing 
her to the throne., 41 1 ; (.hve.at aimed .a’t, 
her I>y a bill for the scearityof Eliza- 
i)eth,‘4I7 ; her eomiivstnce in Ealiing- 
ion’s eonspiraey, -ilH; o.seeutod at 
P'olberingav, ib. 

4' Moilona, (.meen of James 11., 
I'cgn.'incy, Iv. 27 ; IdrtJi of her son, 




Massachusetts, establishment of the 
colony of, iii, 1<53 ; protests ag.ain.,,t tlus 
Stamp Act, iv. 224 ; its assembly, 244, 
240 ; itsUbertdes vvithdraw'n, 240 f Geii- 
er,al G.age .aiJpointed tTOvenior of, iA. ; 
repiuUates the King’s C4overnmpnt, 
250 ; refuses to take part in the war, 
309, 370 ; growtli of its population, lO.'l 
Massacre. ,pf St. Bartholomew, in i.he 
reign of Cluirles XX., ii. .33.3 
Mas.senain Switzerland, iv. 327 ; in J’ort- 
ugal, .300, 301 

Matilda orlidith, wife of Henry lier 
story, i. 133 ; ^ 

Miitilda or Maude, Enipre.ss, daugbler 
of Elenry I., policy of her ^marriage, i. 
1.39 ; mipopiilariiy of the marriage. 
142; lands in England, lit!; called 
“ Lady,” 147 ; holds Stephen prisoner, 
ih. ; besieged at. Oxford, ib.; withdr.aw's 
to Konnahdy, id. 

Matthew Paris, chronicler of SI.. Albans, 
j. 13.3, 265; ids indepenileuce and patri- 
otism, 200 

Matthias. Emperor of Austria, liis anti- 
Protestant t'oliey, iii. 74 
Maunay, Sir Widter, i. 391, 399, 404 
Maurice, Bislioii of London, begins lo 
rebuild the Cathedral of .St. Paul, i, 


, , eldest d.MUgldcr of James 11., mar- 
ried to tlm I'rinee of Grange, iii. 399 ; 
.accepts the Grown wiUiher husband, 
: i v. .3!) : .see William and Mavy 
Ivlaryland, Catholic:! iti, iv. 105 
M:isham, Mrs., bedchamber worn, an to 
Queen .Anne, iv. 95 
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M.anricc. Prince, brother to Prince liii- 
Ijevt, iii. 2lii, 221 

M.axiinilian, Emperor, sou of Frederick 
IIJ., ii. 4!i ; Ids marriage with Mary of 
Uurgundy, ,52 ; bis advice to the 131ee- ■ 
tor o'f Sii'xony with regard t,o Luther, 
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Maximilian, Duke of Bavaria, head of 
the Catholic League, iii. 74, 10.3 
Arn.yenne, Duke of, chief of tlie Leaguers, 
ii. 428,431 

Mai/Jlower, the, iii. 162 

M.ayor, portreeve the predecessor of, i. 
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MaK.arin, Ids centralizing adnnnistration, 
iii. I8l ; ends the 'I'hirl.y Years’ W.ar by 
tlie. 3’reaUes of Wostidialia and the 
Pyrenees, ,3;i2 

Moaux, ifenry V. besieges, i. 513 
Medina Kidon'ia, Dtdvo of, commands the 
Armada, ii. 424 

Miilaucfhon, his liopoa of (.thnrch reform 
and unitv, ii. 199 
Meirort.,Lord,iv. 19 
Mfilro.se visited by Cnthber!;. ii. ,50 
Melvillt! Andrew, ii. 339, iii. 47 . 48, 06, 67 
Members, tlie Five, their seizure, iii. 212 
204; the Eleven, accused by Army. 212 
Menon, General, in ifgypt, tv. 31.3, ;Vf.l 
Mercenaries, German and Italian, intro- 
dneed by. Soinei'set, ii. 222; German 
in Amerioa, iv. 249 ' 


champion of tin*, hoai.heu gods, 41 ; its 
comjucflt.s in Pendti’s time, 48 ; gov- 
erned l>y Korthundn-iau thegiis under 
Gswiu, -lO; its convert.k)ib ift. ; St. 
Chad’s mission to, ib , ; under Wnlf- 
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here, 33, 57 its greatness under JEthel- 
hald, 60, fil ; under Offa, 65 ; pays 
tribute to the Nortlmien, 70 ; its place 
tnkeu liy the confederacy of the “ Five 
horousiis,” 78 

MeivifHis, or Men of the March, the 
Wcst'EngliKh -who held to the line of 
the Tn; lit, i. i!5 

Metlmdists. the, iv. 143-140 . 

Micliiicl dc la i>ohi, Karl tif StiH'olk, 
cliaucellnr of lUchiird IJ., i. 4(iS, 460, 
47(1, 474 ; his grandson, 328 
iViiuliael Giovanni. )i. IK!) 

Miildlc-EiiglLsli, (lieirsettlwncntsin Brit- 
•uiii, .sec EnKli.sli, 

Middlcsox, Orantield, Earl of, iii. iOii, 
114 ■ 

Migiiut, iii. 311 

Military tcuuro.s, i. 31, 33, 88, 121; ex- 
empt' from the h'i,w of ff ravel kind, i. 
216 

Militia, Lord Lieutenants of, appoiiilod 
by Parliament, iii. 207 ; placed in the 
King’s hands, 3.37 
Mill, James, iii. .312 

Mill on, John, the coniplotest typo oi 
Purifanisin, iii. 22-24 ; at florton, lo-S ; 
his early poems. 1.3!) ; the historic iti- 
tere.st ot liiK ( 'rmim, 160 ; lii.s I.i/riila-i 
shows the atcni and bitter temper of 
Ihc Puritans, 177; throws himself into 
the theological strife, 102 ; on free 
thought in London, 227 ; Wyclierly the 
hiodei for his TJelial, 315; jirofiiiee's the 
Puriidiac Zawt, .3,50; his life, .3l!0; 1,1m 
Parndinr. Lmt the cjiie of Ihirilanism, 
361, ;5G2 ; its defects, .363 
Mitnlcii, defeat of the French at, iv. 182 
Mliiisfry, bogin.s to e.xist in the modern 
sense of the term, iv. 63 ; chosen from 
the majority in the Lower House, ib. ; 
Marlborough's Coalilioii, HD 
Minorca, iv. iid, 211, 2i!1 
•Model, Kew, of the army, ii, 230, 231 
JJonarchy, the (bjoi-irdo), ii. D-18(! 
Moiia.stoi'ies, rise of, in .Northiimbri.a, i. 
51 ; suppression of the lesser in llcinvy 
Vni.’s reign, ii. 1.3s; fall of six hun- 
dred of the grealer, 1.31 
Monk. T.ovil-Geiieritl, in the llighhuids, 
iii, 277 ; gathers a Gouveii turn atEdin- 
Itiu'gh, 311.5; cuhn-sTsuidon, 3(16 ; nego- 
llates with Gharles 11., .‘106; made 
Duke of Albemarle, 335; me Albe- 
: inii.rle. 

Momnoufh. Dnkc of, Blnifteshurv's pro- 
ject in favor of Ills accession, iii, 411 ; 
his Courage atHotluvell Brig, W. ; de- 
prived of his post of t'aptiiin-Generi)! 
of ihc .Forces and ordere.A to leave the i 
realm, 412 ; reuiipeavs at, court, jiaui- 
phlels in his favor, 414 : liis progress 
through ihe c.ouniry, 415 ; strength of 
his }»a.rty, 117 ; Ids growing popularity, 
420; .satirized hy llryden, 42(1 ; his ar- 
rest, 4‘2!) : his llight, ib, ; his rising 
in the West, iv. 44; attointed in Par- 
liament, 1,5; defeated at Sedgetnoor, 
captured, and beheaded, i6. 


Mons, hesieged and taken hy Lewis XIV., 
: .iv. 68 

Montaente, Lord, hroiher of Kegitiald 
Polo, ii. 183 ; arrested :uid exeeuied on 
achargeof trea.son. 184 
Montagu, Ijord, hroiher of the Ettrl of 
Warwick, receives tin; forfeit.ed carl 
doiii of Nui'lhmiihorhind, ii. 2 . 3 , -j!) ; 
liived hy Edwiird IV., 1.'!; the caiUlom 
Of hiorf.hunibcrl.'iiid l.'dvon from him. 
and nurses idans of revenge, II ; Jiis 
tve.'ison, ill,; killed til, Ihe hiitlle. of 
Ihirnet, 47 

Montagu, l.onl, a I’liriian. liocomes 
Eiirl Siimlttieh, iii. ;!:!.5 ; .Sandwich 
Montiigii. Ilalph, English .imbii.ssiidoi- al 
r.'iri.s, rcve.'ils the. disgraceful negotia- 
tions of Dttithy ami the King with 
Lewis, iii, 401 

Monlaguc, i.oni, one of the (’alholic 
earls wlio plot in favor of Mtiry Stutirt. 
il. 362 

MonUtgue, it. eonrt (’haplain. advocates 
the Beal Presence and divine right, iii. 
120; summoned hy tin? ikumnoiis and 
eommitfed toijvis'on, ib. ; released hy 
Ciiaries atid promoted 1o a royWl 
chaplaincy. 121 ; nnelo .a bishop, i;U ; 
in heart a I'onvfTt to Home, 1,5.5 
JVIont.ague, (.’liarles (.afterwards Lord), 
comes forward with Pttt.er, sou’s plan for 
Ji. nationtil hank, iv. 6.5; made Chan- 
cellor of tlie Exchcipier, lU! : William 
calls for his resignation, 72 ; impeaidicd 
77 , , ’ , 

Moidealm. Manpiis of, Governor of 

0. 'ltiadil.. iv. Blit, 172, 183, iKt 
Montioagle, Lord, iii. 62 
ftlonte.sipiicu, his stmly of finglisli insii- 

■ tutions, iv. Il)!l 

Montreal, llioc/ipinre of, followed by Iho 
sulmussLoii of Cainida to Etighiml, iv. 
IKO 

Montrose, Earl of, “ the Great Marfinis,'’ 
in the .Scolcli war agaitts'* Charles, iii. 

1. K«, 1.3,'! ; deserts thf; .Scolc.h cause, ID.x ; 
rising of the Highlanders under, 21!), 
222 ; def cabs Argyle itt Inverlochii', 
232; his victory at Kilsytii and crush- 
ing defeat, at I’liiliphtitigli, 233; Ids 
failttre. ami dettih, 257 

Moor(t, ,'4ir rlidin. at ('(U'unnti, iv. 3.5.8 
Mol'd, the, the character, i, 12 ; the origin 
of our modern pariiantettls, 1:!; its talk 
tlurgroundworknf English history, ib.\ 
the' folk-moot, 13, 14 ; the liundnal- 

■ moot;, i;i .. 

Mor.'u'ians, the ttarlicst friends of .,M<;tho- 
dism, iv, l td 

Moray, the Bishop i)f. iii. 17;> 

Moix!, Thomas, his Vtopia, ii. 77 ; liis 
IcctuiXiH at Ht. Lattrenct', K.'! ;lds eiiihl 
hood itt (tardinal .MorUut’.s hoti.sehohl, 
D,5 ; his inlluence over ( ’i Jet and Eras 
rniis tit O.xford. ib. ; his portrait, by 
Holbein, ib, ; the repiM'senlativo of lli’c 
religions tc.ndency of the newlcarttittg, 
ill, ; liis outer bearing, D6 : Itis sterti 
inflexibility as showK. ir. Parliament, 


tb- ; his Life rf Edward V. the first 
workiu uiofierii English prose, ib. ; his 
home at Chelsea, !)7 ; his favor with 
Henry Vllf.. ib.\ his Utopia, and Ids 
treatiaeut therein of the questions 
of Labor, Health, Grime, Religion, 
Political Liberty, 07, lOli ; as Speaker 
of the House of Commons resists Wol- 
sey’s demand of a property Lax, lU ; a 
privy councillor, 1:11 ; his roply to 
Luther’s attack upon the King, 122 ; 

, made chancellor on Wolscy’s fall, 142 ; 
hopes of the Netv Leariuiig as seen in 
the Acts of his brief ministry, 144 ; 
resigns the post of ehancollor, lol ; his 
silent disapproval of Cromwell’s pc.licy 
162 ; aceeptsthe Act of Succession, 163 ; 
summoned to take the oath acknowl- 
edging the marriage with Catharine to 
he invalid, fft. ; sent to the 'J’ower, 164; 
convicted of denying the King’s titles, 
ib. ; is beheaded, 165; his history of the 
Jesuits, ii. 190 

Moreau, General, iv. 315, 328, 329 
Aloriee, secretary of state to Charles IL, 
iii. 333 

Morkere. brother of Eadwino elected 
Earl of Northumbria on Xostig’s de- 
position, i, 106 ; the throne of Eadgar 
-Etholiug rests for support on, 100; 
brought to submission by William’s 
march to the North, 1 10 ; roused to a 
fresh rising, 112 ; linds slielter with 
lierewardj ib. 

Morrison, Robert, botanist, in, 317 
Hortemer, battle of, 1. 106 
Mortimer, the House of, its claims and 
fortunes in the reign of Henry IV., i. 
4S)0, 497, 498, 499, .608,527, 639 
Mortmain, statute of, i. ;5l."> 

IVforton, Earl of, head of the liouse of 
Douglas, ii. 262 ; one of tlie i^ords f»f 
the Congregation, ami chtincellor of 
the realm, 334 ; won to Darnley’s cause 
ami <leserts Murray, ib. ; hi.s sh.'irc in 
Riado's murder, .337; flies over the 
t)order, 33S ; sraiids .aloof from Roth- 
well’s conspiracy against narnley, 346; 
rallies Hie forces of the Congreg.ation 
against IMary and IJotliwell, 348 ; ex- 
ecuted. 414 

Morton, Dr.. Papal envoy, ii. .363 
Morton, Earl of, his regency, iii. ;39; 
Ihoiigh a tJalvinist, supports' the cause 
of Episcopacy, 4.8 
“ Mortoii’.s fork,” ii. 69 
Mos(!OW, burnt, iv. 367 
Monntjoy, Lord, Deputy TJenten'iiit in 
Ireland, brings the \vork of conquest 
to a (ilosOj ii. 473 
Mount, uoms, Lord, iii. 1,60 
Murdin, ii. 189 
Miirimnth, i. .355 

Murr.ay, .lanuw Stuart, Earl of, bastard 
son of James V., ii. 262 ; his policy 
adotded by jMary. 318 ; wins for her the 
right of celebrating mass, 319 : crushes 
the Eai-1 ui Huntly, ,321 ; failure of 
Ills policy a.s regaials 'Mary’s succession 


Congregation, 334; driven over the 
border by Mary, ib. ; recalled to court, 
3;57 ; bis share in Hothwell’s conspiiaacy 
346 : withdraws to Prance after Darn- 
lev’s murder, 347 ; his regency, 357 ; 
Elisabeth refuses to recognize his 
governmejit, ib. ; defeats Mary’s force 
at Laug.sido, 358 ; refuses to receive 
her back as Queeu, ib. ; charges her 
with murder and adultery, 369; his 
murder at Idulitligow, 305 ; ils effect 
on Scotland, iii. 39 
Murray, Sir Robert, iii. 346 
Mutiny Act, the lirst, iv. 49 

N . 

Namur, relations of Edward III. with, 
i. 382 ; captured by the alliance, iv. 06 
Nantes, Edict of, revoked, iv. 17 
Nantwich, F.airfax dc-feats OrmQnd’,s 
army at, iii. 220 

Naple's, turned into a republic, iv. 326 ; 

made a kingdom, 357 
Napoleon, sec Buonaparte 
Nalson, iii. 5 
Na8cl)y, battle of, iii. 232 
Niisli, tlie dramatist, and noveliist, ii. 437, 
448 

Natiomal debt, origin oL iv. 65 ; its 
growth, 70; its steady reduction under 
Walpole’s aduiinisHution, 137 ; enor- 
mous rise in 1796, 310 ; after the Seven 
Years’ War. iv. 213 
Navarete, battle of, i. 424 
Neal, iii. .311 

Neerwiiideu, attack of William in. on 
Lewis at, iv. 61 - 

Neill, Hugh, revolt of Ulster finder, ii. 

473 ; brought In triumpb to Dublin, ib. 
Nelson, Admiral, at the battle of the 
Nile, iv. .323 ; chases Hie French fleet, 
.348 ; at 'I'rafalgar, ib. 

Nennins, i. 3 

Netherlands, the religious peuseuntiou in, 
Ii. 220; osiahlishnient of the Inquisi- 
tion in, 225 ; growth tif heresy ami of 
the spirit 'of indejKUulence threatens 
Philip’s powtw. 23<) : heritage of, pro- 
misetl by l.'hiirles V. to the issuer of 
Philip tind Mary, ib, ; by (diaries V.’s 
resignation, pass to Philip, 251 ; tlieir 
disaifection, 288 ; Alva’.s e.ampaign in, 
354, 356; revolt of, and its important 
results, 381, .383 ; ItUzaheth and the 
Netherlands, 384 ; Don John of Aus- 
tria’s government of, .390 ; the “Pficiti- 
cation of Ghent,” :191 ; Elizaltelli’s 
alliance with, ib. ; the Prince of Par- 
m.a^s goveniment of, ;i92 ; bretiking rip 
of the Pacification of Ghent, ib. ; re- 
pudiate Philip’s sovereignty, 408 ; 
choose the Duke of Anjou as tlieir 
sovereign, ib. ; their enthusiasm in the 
conflict with Spain, 423; tlieir fleet 
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holds llio Scliolul,. ami prevents Parir. ^ 
fnmi.ioini3iy the Armiula, ib. ; tniduol' 
chi-, iii. S ; fuincxed by Priiuce, iv. ".04 
Miiulnds, Iji'iiKUtj of, iifcaiust KnyliUKl, 
iv. ; broken iiii, iWt 
jNi-villo, Uio House of, assists in lliiMtver- 
tiaow of the j’ercio.s, i. 40B ; its power 
under Henry VI., B;i7, KtS; its minor 
cliiof.s, ii. k'K; its iiowcr (.ivor.slmdows 
lhat of Uio Kill}', 20 
IN'ewiuii, dtjjiUi of, Joliii {it, i. 200 
.Newbury, iii. 217, 222 
Kcweustle-upon-'J’yiie, erection of a for- 
- trews at, i. 120 

Kewciist le, Karl of. iii. 200, 211, 220 ; eoni- 
mamls tlu.i Itoyiilist i'ur(.io.s Jit Miirston 
Moor, 221 ; flics over seii, lb. 

Jlewcastle, Duke of, luemher of tlie Whif? 
ininisu’y in ITOS, iv. 00; in Wbiljiole’s 
cabinet IB, j ; true lo Walr><)le’.s eojiti- 
nental policy, 1 00 ; succoed.s his brother 
a.s premier, ITO ; firepiirc.s f<»r the Seven 
Tears’ War, 171 ; his incapacity, ik, 
172 ; forced to a eomproiuise with Pitt, 
17.‘i ; bribery and boroiigli-jtiblnuj' the 
base of bis jiowmr, 2<«), 2lil, 207 ; e.v- 
cluded from the (Jliat ham ministry, 23.‘3 
Kuw Korest, fonnaliofi of, i. 120; death 
of William tlie Ked in, l:!2. 
Newfoundland, retained by Itritain, iv. 
2(11 

Nt'W IHodcl, the iii. 2;51, 237, 2;i«, 2;;!!, 
210, 24B, .'107 

Ktwvton, Lsaac. at L‘ambnd;.fe, bis dis- 
cOverii'.-. {tud'his iii. BIS 

Newlon, (In; Kvangeli<'al, iv. 2i;B 
New York, .Ku<,dfind {tains tluj colony ..f, 
Hi. .'KIT ; transfer ol the disirict of, to 
Hritisli rule, ami origin of its name, 
h . 1(14 

Key, Marslnd, iv. «72, .■iTlt 
■Nia.irara, (he Frcncli fort of, iv. Kilt, bSl 
Nicholas, secn-tary <if state lo Charles 
If., iii. .'t'JB; rettre.s from the, C'onneil, 
M(i!f 

'Ni(>holas, ,Sir tlnrris, ii. .bin 

Nigel, .llishop of Kly, treasurer, i. IIB; 

drivwf from tin' realm, 14ti 
Niimmweii, Peace of, iii. 400 
Mfhiw!, ii.se of the worii, i. 100 
Noaillca, IHie de, iv. bBB 
Noiicouforniistw, Clareiulon’B struggle 
with, iii. 341 ; expulHion of, oil St. 
I5urilii.il(nm'\v’s D.ay, BIB; hecomo an 
orgaiuzed body, B4s ; code of their per- 
secution completed by Ibe Five Afilo 
Act, B,")S; the. ('abal and l.lii', B7‘} ; re- 
opening of the Coiiveidicles, ih. ; T)t*c- 
lar.'dion of Indulgence, ami oiVect on, 
BSD ; dobn Hnnyfiii, BKI ; Sbaftosbnry 
thetr leader, Bill ; their runowed perse- 
culion. 42H I daincs II. publisbt'w a 
Deelaration of Indulgence in their 
favor, iv. 22; Baxter, Howe, Bunyan, 
UTid othets refuse to accept it, SKI ; r’o- 
pcial of tin'. Schism amlOccasiojiaKkni- 
fonnlly Acte, 120; laws agjiinst them 
remain inoperative under Walpole's 
administration, IB.'j 


I Nonjuror.s, their ((vguincnis against tak- 
ing thei)aii.lm, iv. BO ; prelates ami emi- 
nent divines , among, .BJ ; sees of the 
non,inriug bisliojjs blled, ib.; re.suit of 
the break, IB. _ 

.Nootkii Sound, iv. 202 

Norfolk, rising in, :ig;dnsi. tlie i’rotcch.r 
Somerset, ii. 22." 

Norfolk, Jtiiger Bigod, K.irl ,>i', Karl 
iVIarsbai, beads the opposdion, i. BIB; 
piirduned, Bit! 

Norfolk, Karl of, iinelc of ICdwiird iii., 
i. B7B 

Norfolk, .lolin Howard, I’kirl Mar.sb.'ii, 
Duke of, ii. 112; f(dls :it Boavvorlh 
Field, UB 

Norfolk, ’J'bonms Hewuid, Duke of, snp- 
porls lluM-iliise of hi^ luuee A line Jlo- 
toyn, ii. IBI ; Lord Treawurer, 142; bis 
high position and iniiiience, ih. ; bis 
syinparbies wii,b tlie Houm- nf Bur- 
gundy, Mti ; causes Wulsey (o be ar- 
rosted at York, PIT ; bis policy of ;illi- 
anee with Cluirles oicrthrowu by a 
le.agiie with France, IBB; negoiiales 
with the rebels ejdi.-)e<i in the •• Fil- 
grim.a.gcof Uruce,” 1(17 ; .arrests Crom- 
well at tb(.i counei! table, Js.') ; reluinB 
lojtower, 107; bo, stile lo tlm hid.beri'm 
uiovemoiit, ih.-, Ilonry mi)rri(;s libs 
niece Oatliarine Howard, ih.; bis re: 
c:ill (o power 2(i(( ; invades ,SeoHaml, 
201 ; defejils IbeSeols at the Solway, 
2t)B ; Coiisorvafite in matters of laitti, 
2IB ; bis .sou Lord Surrey, 21 1 ; itt.v Sur- 
re.y ; eomndHed to ib‘e. 'fower and 
saved by the death of Henry, 210;: 
Iteads the roy.'d guard ;uid tin' traiti-' 
bands of T.ondon agtihist Mm rebels 
under Wy.att, 241 ; bis grtindson’s ])loti 


for .a marriage wiih M;lry Stimrl, B,70 
Norfolk, ftiike of, son of i.iu'd Snrre 
appejirs at, y<irk to bold ;ui impiivy into 
.Mary's conduct, ii.;!,j'( ; plans for IMary’s 
marriage with liiin, ih, ; plaj.^i si doable 
game, with Ibe Protest!! id ai'ul Ciitholie 
parties, Blit ; bis imiiri.sonimmt in Hie 
'.I’owor, .‘Khi ; is released .and presses for- 
ward to !i nnirriuge, w lib Alary, Bt;.” ; ( he 
Kidolti plot, ih, ; bis cxecutiim, ;iiK; 
Norfolk, Ibike of, refuses t.i follow 
rlaiues 11. to ma s. iv. 22; beads the 
rising at Norwich. B,7 
Nornai'n Kings of li’.ngland, i. kri KiO 
Nornmndy grow.s inio a great power, i. 
OB, t(t2, lUB ; its connee(,i<m Nvilh Jiug- 
lisb bisiory, ih. ; wr('.sted from Charles 
the Bimpb" )»y hailf the Hanger, 102; 
its imino, Kfi ; loeoaiiisoiie of IbiMiiosl. 
loyal liefs of France, ih.; Willl.-iin’s 
stern government in. KH : pledged to 
l\''illi.ain by Kobevt, IB2 ; ifsmisgovern- 
ment bv Koberf, IB,! ; c<>m|m‘.n.(i by 
Kngl.and at the bat tie of Teuebebray, 
ih. ; order rcSiored in, by Henry I IBt! ; 
loss of, under .lolui, 170; inllucnce of 
the loss of, on the haimmge, 2l(! ; con- 
quest of, by Ifmiry \L, fd t, B12 ; loss of, 
under Henry Yi., C20, Blit 
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Normima ami Eiiglif.li. fusion of, i. 1S4 Xorfollc, 4ft3 ; baiiiishetl for life, ib. ; 
Sum's, Mr lolni, u -Ub liia death, 1S7 

Siurtli, Lord K.-i'iier, a servile tool of Nottingham, Lord, at the head of the 
dames .11., i\ . l.'i High Tories opiioses Malborough, Iv. 

Nortli. Lord, heads a miiiiwtry formed of Sit “ 
depeiidaidsof George ltL,lv. 2-M, t!45 ; Nova Scotia (Aeadiai, the French driven 
atteiuiits to conciliate the Ainericaiis> from, iv- Ki'f 
■J.'):! ; resigns, L'ea Noy, Attoniey-General, iii. 341) 

Nortliiillerton, Battle, of the Standard . 

near i. U5 

Northanii'iton, Assi/.c of, i, .170; Treaty O 

of, indeiiendeneo of Scotland recog- 
nized hy, ;!7:’. ; ivroviriioii.« of, relative to Gates, Titus, and the Popish Plot, iii, 
the reslitution of i:»tat(;s, ;1T(> 401, -104 ; his pardon and pension, iv, 

Norilianipton, the royal army defeated 52 
hy the Yorkists at, i- 5;is Ockham, Wyclif’s comiection with, i. 

Nortlinien, ill Wessex, i- 07-82 ; conquest 41i): supports the Emperor Lewis of 
of the, 01) ; ^Settled in Ireland, ib.', Bavaria, « 5. 

march under Iluhha upon York, ib.'. Odo, Bishop of Bayeiix, appointed 
Northiiiiihria becomes suh.ieetlo them* viceroy in England, i. 1 U) ; his oppres- 

ib. ; character of their attack on Eng- sioii in Kenti ih. ; grants of land to, 

laud as oi.posed to that of the English J22 ; heads the intrigues of the bar- 
on Britain, 8, O; their fusion with the onage against William, 120 ; arrested 

conquered, S3, 84 in the court, 

Northuiiibeilaiid.Earl of, banished with Offa, If ing of tlie Mercian.**, i. )i<5; great- 
his son Henry Percy, or Hotspur, i. 4,87 ness of Mercia under, i5. ; his raids 

Northumberland, Earl of, brother of into Wales, ib.', his dyke, ib.) seizes 

Richard Neville, Earl of Warwick, .vec East Anglia. <5. 

Montague. Lord Oglethorpe, General, founds tlie colony 

KorthuTiiberlaiid, Henry Percy, Earl of, of Georgia, iv. 103 
son of the above, restored id the title OTlaivi, General, iv. 307 
and estates of his father hy Edward Ohio Company, foundal ion of, iv. 1C.8 

“ Olaf, Kill}; of the Norwegians, joins 

Swegeii ui inyading England, i.i)3 
Oldcastle, Sir John, his skill iji ands, i. ' 


Nurthumboi'land, John Dudley, Earl 
of Warwick, made Duke of, ii. 22U ; 
his project for the pillage of the see 
of Durham opposed by the Commons, 
230 ; he ** packs ” the Parliament, ib. ; 
pensuados Edward VJ. to alter the 
succession in favor cd I.iidy Jane. 
Grey, 23! : marries his son to Lady 
Jane Gi'ey, 2.32; marries his daughter td 
Lord Hastings, ib. ; his fall tmd dcjith 

; ;‘233 • . 

Northuinberliind, EiU’l of, heads arising 
in the North against Elizabeth, ii. 363 ; 
(■seeuti'd, .367 

Nortliumberl.aud, liord, in Charles I, 
r.'ign, iii. ITS, IS.3 

Nurihumliria. kingdom of, growth of, 
under -Ethclj'ritli, i.-D); roaches tho 
high) of ils gvcidnes.s under Eailwine, 
42 ; its eouversimi, i:! ; uiun.-islories in, 
.31 ; its ]iiiw<'r under Kegfritli, 5S ; its 
docliui!, 60 : tlie lilorary cenrre of 
Western Europe, 61; owns the suproui- 
acy of Wessex. 61); becomes subject to 
tin; Northmen, ib.; iueorporated with 
Wessex by .Etbel.stan, 70; harried l»y 
William, ill 

Norway, growlb of the kingdom of, 5. 
K> ; Icgcdd of Harold I'glv-iicad,” ib. 

Norwich, Freneh colony in, i. 202 

N'lrtlielm, his tissistam-c to Bicda, i. 63 

Nottingham, iEihi'lre<l, makes peace, 
with' tlui Northmen at, i. 70 ; one of 
“ Five Borough, s,’ 78 

Notiingham, Earl of, ids favor with 
Kieluird il., i. 482; made Duko of 


conviction and imprisennient as a 
heretic, 507 ; orgiinizes a revolt, ib . ; 
burned as a heretic, .508 
“ Old Nick,” origin of the iianie, i. 1,6 
Oiays,ii.lb9 

Olney, treaty of paiiition between Ead* 
invriid and Cnut at, i. 95 
G’Neal, Sir Phelini, organizes a eon- 
spiraev in 'Ulster, ih. 199 
O’Neil, Hugh, iii. 2.5S 
O’Neil, Owen Hoe, iii. 253 
O’NciH, 8hann, .w Earl of Tyrone 
O’Neills, the, required asatestof loyally 
to use the English language and dress, 


Orange, Prince ol. aee \ViHiam 
Orangemen, the, I’rotcstant Inndowncrs 
in Ireland, their eruelties, iv, 314, ;!26 
))rdi'rii:, i. 5, 115 

Orleans, siege of, i. ,519 ; relief of, ,522 
Orle.'iiia, Duke of, regent during tin* 
ininofity of Gharles VI IL, ii. C5; regent 
for Lewis XV., iv. 130; alliance witli 
'England against Spain, *5. 

Ormrhid, Earl of, in the army of Cliarles 
T-, iii. ‘219; defctnlod by Fairfax at 
N.antwicl), 220; invites Olnirlc.-* 11. to 
land in. Ireland", 253 ; bis dcLial before 
Dublin, 256, 257 ; the government in 



lus hamls fil; tho Restoration, 327; 
l)eoomes u Duke and Lord Steward, 

; vetin'S from tVie royal counoil, 
nii!) : Hui>i)tjrts the Duteh embassy, ;iM0 ; 
woleomed hiic'U to Iho eouncil l)y 
Shaftesbury, oill ; Tyrconiiell plaeod 
as !i elioek on him by James If., iv. 20; 
made Warden of the Oimine l*orts, 
Hies from iinglaiid to take ofUee 
under the I’mleiuler, IbS; lands in 
Devon and vainly calls on Inis party to 
rise, 12!i 

Orthos, battle of, iv. HCS 
Osiiern, Prior of Westminster, Ids lives 
of the English sninis, i. 102 ; distino- 
tivfaly .English feeling jij, parent in, if/. 
Osbortie, Sir Thom.as, nee Danby, Elarl of 
Osno.y, Abbey of, i, 18ft 
O.sw.'ikl, King of the .Nortlmmbrhan.s, i. 
4-5 ; invites missionaries to ■Norl.lunn- 
bria, 47 ; defeated and slain at the. 
battle of the Masorfeld, 48; otieet of his 
victories, 63 

OawiUjKingof the Northumbrians,®; 
defeats and kills Penda, Ui . ; effeet of 
his victories, 53 ; sniniuons the Synod 
of Whitby, ifi. ; with the instinct of a 
statosmaii links England to Uoino, 54 
Ottorbonrne, Ids elironio.le, i. ,')5(! 

Otito IV'., Ein|)Hi’or, son of Henry the 
Lion and Matilda, i. 17t! ; Ids .relations 
vvitll John, 222, 22.5, 227 
Ondeiiarde, battle of, iv- ftfi 
Dwen Olyndwr, see (ilymlwr 
''ksford, its rank amon" English (owns, i. 
I8ft ; strafogieand jxditieal imixtrtaniKi, 
*6. 100 ; Its trade, it /, ; its eliinvlies, it/, ; 
its sidiolars, 100, Iftl, tft2; owes its 
first iutrodiietion to Hie Ijogie of 
jVnstotlo to Edmund liieh, 102 ; the 
ehaueellor the local oftlcer of the 
Bishop of Liueolu, till ; rise of, 2(i:! ; 
Bullenng of, in the Norman Pominost, 
1J01 ; the Jews in, 201, 022 ; legal eon- 
noetiou with London, 20,6; customs 
■and exemptions of its townsimm (iou- 
lirmed by Henry II,, 2011; elmrler of 
John, ifi. ; life of the town, 20(1, 20T ; 
the Eriars, 211!, 21,6; boeoums a centre 
.of seholastieism, 215 ; its i"esj.slauce. to 
Papal exaidioHs and its claim of Eng- 
lish liberty under tlio hdluenw. of 
tlu! Friars, 251 ; tlio Provision.s of, 
275, 277, 2,S.6, 200 ; Wyclif eoiidemnwl a(, 
4SS»; lollardryat, 4ti!,4(!,'! ;iutoHectu:il 
life disitopears with religious fn-edom, 
462; docline in the nuinhersand loaridug 
of llie bUidents, ii. p; ; Oroeyn’s (Ireok 
]('eture.s at, 78; revival of learning at, 
it>. ; (lolefs lectures oust. Paul, SO; 
Erasmus at, ,sl ; contests of the Cire.eks 
and Tro|anB, 8(5; Cardinal College 
founded, if).; the Lutherans in Cardinal 
(lolloge, 12(1 ; its fortification by 
Charles I., iii. 211; reorganised by the 
Puritan Visitors, 2!).'! ; FarliainoJd 
Bummonod^ to, by Charles II., 420; 
rises for William under Lord Lovelace, 
iY, 35 ; a hotbed of Jacobitisnij 129 : 
«ee also Huiveraities 


Oxford, Earl of, T,,anc!i.sf'ri.'in biader, ii, 
46; visit of Henry VII, to, 70; liis 
liveried retainers, if). 

O.xford, i,f>rd Cecil’s son-iu-bivv, wish 
back to CiUholiei.sin bj (be rlesuit 
mi.s,siou.‘irie.s, ii. irllKi 

Oxford, Jtoliert Harley, Earl of, bis 
breaeli Willi r.olingbrokc!, iv. lo2; dis- 
missed fromoilb*e as a parlisiin of tlie 
House of Hanover, lO.'i; .gives e.nunle.. 
nance to tim Houlh Sea (tompany, tel 


I’acc, Seerotary of .Slate, ii. 121 
Packonbiim, Ceneral, attacdis New Or- 
leans, iv. 370 

Paine, Ids lli<jhfs of .Ifuji, iv. 304 
Palatinate, Lewis XIV. makes himself 
master of the, iv. 40 

Pandulf, Papal legale, proclaims the de- 
position of Joliu, i, 222 ; John swears 
fealty to, 224 

Papacy, its hold on Eiighind begins to 
weaken, i, 38;)-.3K(i ; gitowing strife be- 
tween England and the,' 417; com- 
promise between it and the Crown, 
4:(2; HonrvVIll- and the, ii. 148, 14ft, 
154, 102 ; ftlJiry ^I’lidor and the, 24.3, 251, 
2,6:!; I'higland’s struggle with, under 
Eli'/ahclh, 2Sft, 2ftl, ;;i2.;m,327, 3,61-3»« ; 
Ireland and Ihe, Oft.'i-ftiKi 
Paris, nidversity of, its glories, i. 05; 
English scholars ami le.m'hers at, Iftft, 
l!il ; decay of during the English wars, 
419; 'I'reuty of. iv. 211; surrender of, 
,30,8 ; entered by the allies, 374 
Parish, oi’.gjinixiation of Mie system, i, .66 
Parker, Matthew, .trehhishopof Canler- 
Imry, ii. 205 ; Ids palieuce and modera- 
tion in reorganizhig the church,!/;.; 
Ids wife insultiid by Elizabeth, 29(5 ; a 
new etdscopate drawn from Calvhi- 
islie refugees gathers round, 312 ; Ids 
coHoctiou' of Id.storical mauu.-'Ci’ipts, 
■4;i5 

Parker Hi.sliop of ( i.Kl’ord, iv". 25 
ParkhursI , Hishop, one of tlie Protest iuit 
exiles, ii. 2ti5 

J’arliamcnt, the vill*igt!-nioots of Fries- 
land, the origin of, i. 12, 13 : under 
Edward 1. identical with the pre.st'ut. 
i. 303; relation of tlie (Iveat Council 
to, .3.31; the lmrgf'«scs in. :i3H ; the 
I’lergy and, :i4(l ; !d, Westminister, 34! ; 
froiri 1:197 to 1t(;i, :i79-512; actiiiires 
nidty of feeling and uclion by Hie 
wehiing of tbe knigbtbooil, the liaron- 
nge, and the burgesses into one, ,i7!; 
nondmitcs a council, :!T2 ; its protest 
against Papal inlerveulion, :iK4-,3S7 ; 
assembles year by year and actiuire-! 
greater jiolif.ical inliucncc, ,3,3ii ; its 
linal division into two iionses, f5. : Hie, 
principle of ndnish'riid rf'sponsibility 
to, twlJiblished, .399; increases the 
severity of its laws, 427; Edward III. 
attempts to resist, its (*onlro]. 428-187 ; 
gradual reduction of the Upper .IIou»e» 
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aftvanoo of llio Commons in, 4:i;r 
4K ; ilu> ai'Unii of llio Good marks a 
niov inniod in Pariiumontavy history. 

!. 4;is ; an'i'fj'Ml Unu the j'roal oilieera of 
stale nn; to lieiiiim.-iUiy the iiords in 
iiiiil reiiiiivahle only on their advice, 
443; its startling assumniiou of cxe- 
entive power, i/>. ; action of the 
" wi.vnderful ” or '• inereiless ” Parlia- 
inoiit , 4i;!i, 470 ; llie Lords A)>pellanfc in, 
47tie4sti ; t rininph of, in Die deposition 
of iticiiard !]•, elevation of Henry IV,, 
401 : prominent ti.art pluyial liy, Ivefore 
the, Wars of tlie Itose.s, ii. it ; suspen- 
sion of i’.arliiinieidnrv lila from the 
aeeesston ol Edwaid I fO ; re-tric- 
tion of tlie siilfnige and its elfeet on 
the "House of tJommons. ;i4, 25 ; Hie 
ruin of the Itaronage, ami fhe weak- 
ness of the prelacy woakeua tlic iiower 
of the House of Lords, 2,7 ; itis legisla- 
tive powers usurped liy the royal 
council, ii, it ; does iiot meet for live 
years, .73; raises the custom, duties, 
now granted to tlie Kiug for life, ib, ; 
Kilward IV. sets aside the usage of 
contracting lo.ans by authority of, ib. ; 
sets aside Edward IV. ’s children its il- 
legitimate, and beseeches liicliard of 
Gloucester to accept the Grown, G1 ; 
couvokeil by Eictliiird III. and passes 
numerous statutes, 64 ; recognizes 
Henry Tudor’s claim of tlie Crown, 68 ; 
only summoned on rare and critictil 
occasions by Henry VII., 69 ; Wolsoy 
governs for seven years without as- 
sembling, 116 ; a conduct of Hie Com- 
mons, jMoro being Speaker, on Wolsoy’s 
demand of a property-tax, 114 ; sig- 
nificance of its repeated assembly 
through I-lenry’.s reign, 144 ; its .action 
witli regard to ecclesiastical reform, 
145 ; the petition of the Commons, ib. ; 
the act of .appeals, 1,72 ; the act of su- 
iiroiuacy, 15.7 ; meets year after year, 
ami shows its accordance with the 
royal will in the strife with Rome, ib. ; 
act relating to the election of bishops, 
1,76; lulls of .attainder, 161; the act 
of succession, 163: statute eonstitut- 
iiig Hie, denial of tlic King’s titles 
(.reasuu, 164 ; gathers at, Ponitret .and 
.adopts the demands of the haadens 
of the Pilgrimage of Graee, 167 : Aet 
of t lie Six Artielcs. 1.S2 ; attiunder of 
'i'lhrmasih'omwell, IST ; Crounvelland, 
1!I2 ; grow ill of its power, 1!).".; servility 
of, to' the will of the Crown. IIU ; re- 
vival of .a spirit of independence, in, 
195; Henry VUL’s ery for *• Protherly 
love” addressed to, 211; provisioii 
made hv, with regard to Hie sueeessors 
of lleiiK VI il., 216: reasserts Us in- 
depc.mleuee under the proteelonile of 
Warwie.k, 239; the Commons oppose 
the jiillage of the see of Dnrluim, ib. ; 
the packing of, resorted to by the 
Protectorate, i7i. ; its power shown in 
tlio setting aside 'of Edward 'VI.’s will 


respecting the sik’CCSSiou, 233 ; temper 
of, 235-237 ; opposition of, to the Span- 
ish match, 239 ; its compulsory assent . 
243 ; bribed by Philip and the' conneil 
to submit to the Papacy, 245 ; alisolved 
on its knees by Cardinal Pole from 
heresy, i5. ; show.s its growing iiuie- 
pendenco ill re.sistiug any change in 
the order of succession, ifh ; its enact- 
ment of the laws agaimst heresy, Ha; 
its signiticant reluctauee to restoi'c the 
lirst-tiaxits to the Church, 216; ac- 
knowledges Hie legitiTuacy of Kliza- 
betli and lier title, '290 ; Act of I'ui- 
fonuity, restoring the Prayer-booki 
291 ; passing of the Test Act, and es- 
lablialimcut of the High Commission, 
1528; its advance during EliKabeth’s 
reign, ;i4li ; her management of, .‘Ml ; 
the struggle with, and virtual defeat 
of the Crown, 342-314 ; ' att.aiuts the 
Kortliern Ctatliolie earls, and deelares 
the iiitroduelioii of Papal bulls into 
Englaud an act of tveuson, 366; ilie 
Calviiiistic party pi-edomiuaiit in, 3~S : 
Strickland's bill for liturgical refonni 
379 ; udmonitioii of Cartwright’s jiarty 
to, 3S1 ; as a Protestant body deelares 
the- landing of the seminary' priests to 
bo treason', 399: statute against the 
Jesuits, 3!I6 ; advance of, liuriug the 
reign of Elizabetli, 469, 479 ; we.altli 
and political consequence of the nieni- 
hers of the Lower House, iii. 9 ; the 
House of Commons refuse to transact 
business on a Sunday, 16 ; the Parlia- 
ment of 1604 and its mooil, 59; the 
Gunpowder Plot and its oft'ect oil the 
govermnent, 62; protests against 
James’s impositions, G.3; adjourns on 
the question of the naturalization of 
the Post-nati, 65 ; mutual distrust of 
the King and, 70, 71; nature of the 
“Great Contract” proposed by Roboi't 
Cecil, 75 ; defiant attitude of the Com- 
mons, 76 ; the dissolution of the first 
Stuart Pariiamenl proclaims a breach 
between the Parliament and the 
Crown, 79 ; the .Parliament- of 1614 
called Hie “addled” Parliament, S7 ; 
Hie two Hfuises quarrel on a question 
of privilege, and are dissolved, ib ; in- 
crease of the peei-iigc, 39 ; the di.smi.s- 
sal of Coke., 91 ; the i-urliamentcd' l(i21, 
103 ; impeachment of the monopolists, 
Ifll ; fall of Hacon, 105 ; uiiposes the 
.Spanish match, and demands war 
with .Spain, 107; freedom of speecli 
claimed by the Commons, 103; dlssohi- 
tion, 109; Parliament of 1621 and its 
demands, 113 ; growHi of llio powerof. 
under fJanies, Its ; temper of the Pav- 
lianient of 1625 in religions nuitlers, 
120 ; e.iiution of -the Commons in t heir 
grants to the .Crown, 121; the adjourn- 
ment and reassembling at Oxford, ib, ; 
the struggle for its liberty eentre.s in 
Eliot,-1’22; his views of the responsi- 
bility of Hie ministers to, 123; Buck- 


Impeacliineni; voted in, ih . ; 
lilioi’B f.Uack on him marks a new ora 
in Vni-Unisiiiutiivy spoceli, 1 :j 4 ; dissoln- , 
lion, IiiS; the farliainent of 1C28 draws j 
111) a I’etitiou of ItijiUt, 130; Eliot’s | 
iiohl speeeli moving tlio ijresentation 
of a RemoiisLrfnieo uu tlio state of tins 
riifilin, l.'il; Cioke’H protest against 
Uiiokingham, i/). ; the Commons grunt 
usnhsiilyon the King’s consenting to 
Ihe I’eti'tion, 132 ; the Kemonstrance 
and prorogation, ii. ; the solemn avow- 
al of the .'irtii'ies hy the Connuons and 
its political signilicanee, 135; tumult 
in, on llu) interruption of the religious 
deljates by Uie dissolution, I3(>; does 
not meet for eleven years, 138 ; Khort, 
summoned, 182 ; dissolved, 18;i ; Long, 
summoned, 184; Tyrn, leader of the 
Commons, I*,! ; Strafford’s impeaiih- 
mout voted, 18!) ; work of the Houses, 
100 ; the Triennial Bill, id . ; iippoint- 
ment of tlie Committee of IteJigion, 
191 ; votes against bishops, 192 ; Bill of 
Attainder against Strafford, 193 ; dis- 
covery of the Army Plot, 194; schenio 
for a Parliamentary ministry, id . ; Bill 
for perpetuating the Parliament, 19T ; 
abolition of tlie Star Ohainburand o1.li- 
er tribunals, id. ; a Koyalist party in, 
200; adopts Pym’K Remonstrance, 201 ; 
excitement consequent on its adop- 
tion, 202 ; strife on the reintroduction 
of the Bill for live exclusion of Bish- 
ops, 203 ; ChiirloK I. attempts to seize 
the Eivc Members, 204 ; Pyin’s words 
on the position of the “ Commons,” 
200: secures the Militia, 207 ; the lloy- 
alists witlidtaw from, id,; last pro- 
posals io the King rejected, 208 ; rais- 
ing of the Parlianienlary army, 209 ; 
h>ague of Parliament with Scotland, 
217; iaiccs the Scots’ Covenant, 219; 
Cliver Orfimwetl in, 223 ; Hie Parlia- 
ment and Uniformity, 22li ; the Self- 
renouncing Ordimuice, 229; tho rup- 
ture willi the army, 230 ; its contest 
with the army, 2o'5-2Dl ; the party of 
leligiou? liberty in, 230; terms offered 
(o the King, 23.3; the Si’ottisli army 
Huri'cndor him to, 2;i9 ; the Humble 
Prcboutation addressed [o, by the army, 
242, 213 ; purged by Pride, iHO ; its 
ruin, 2,10 ; the >• Utimp,” id . ; Act for 
Ihc Almlitiou of tlm Monarcliy, 251; 
designs of llie Rump, id ; sends an 
cmlia.ssy to tlie Hague, 2.19 ; Cromwell 
presses tlic Bill foj' dissolution, 2Ci ; 
tlie period deferr<‘d three years, id, ; 
Us activitj, id . ; (he Amnesty BilLfh. ; 
the Navigation Act,, 202 ; lull for anew 
R(‘pre,seut!itive, 203 ; disbanded by 
Cromwell, 204 ; diliituilties in choosing 
new one, 2ii7 ; the Constituent Conven- 
tion Rha Barobones Parliament), id. ; 
its work, 209 ; its elose, 270 ; the In- 
Btrument of Covernmont, 271 ; first 
Proted orate, 272; the Puvliument of 
W504 convened on the reformed btislsof 


ropvesentation, 273 ; its proceedings, 
274; dissolved, 275 ; asscmlile,'.) Ic.l.l, 
and rejects tlie l>iJl continuing ih<} pro- 
ceedings of tim major-generals, 2,83; 
offers Cromwell tlio Crown, 28,1 ; in- 
auguration of the Protector, 2,‘'i; '; tlui 
Act of government, id,; .second ses- 
sion of, 301 : tho two 11 Otises disagree, 
id, ; dissolved by Cromwadl, :!n2 ; simv 
moued on tlio old system of olectiou 
under tho second I’votectorate, ;!03 ; 
dissolved, ;itit; the ” Rump"’ roslorod 
by the army, id. ; driven ont„ 395 ; the 
Presbyterian toniiicr of t.he Ptirlia- 
ment ('ailed tho Convention, .Kit!; tho 
Ke.storation, id. ; gradual Iransfer of 
power from the Crown to the Com- 
mons reviewed, 321 ; Charles’s jt'ul- 
onav of, 324; Bill of Indemnity and 
Oblivion, 33C; settlement ot the na- 
tion, id. ; soLtleinont of the relations 
between nation and Crown, 337 ; 
fixes the revenne, id. ; reliefs and 
wardsliips abolisl.ied, 338 ; general 
oxclHe established, id, ; fails ;in 
bringing a'boui a settlement: of the 
Church, id. ; dissolved, 339 ; the Cava- 
lier Parliament of liitll. 3'10 ; ardent for 
Church and King, 341 ; the League 
and Covenant hurm. bi, shops restored 
to their seats, 312 : clarendon’s view 
of, 313 ; Test and Corporation Act, ;{4,4 ; 
Act of Uniformity, id. ; oiiposition of, 
to the Detflaratiou of lndiilg(me(', 3.')2 ; 
Conventicle Act passed, id. ;' vote.s sup- 
plies to tho 1 mteh war, 3511 ; tho Five. 
Mile Act passed, 358 ; voles a subsidy 
to relit tho Ihiut, 395 ; appoints a com- 
mi.ssion tu examine into the royal 
expemlittire, 300 ; Parlimimnl and the 
Cabal, ;)75 : Parliament ami the war, 
380 ; first appearance of tluj Connlry 
jtarty, 387 ; piis.siiig of the Test Act and 
its startling resuils, 388; proeecding.s 
against Buckingham and ^VriingUm, 
392 ; policy of Hnnby and his party in, 
394 ; Dimby begins tho hrihevy of mem- 
bers, 39,1 ; policy of eornipiion and 
porsecutiou, .'llii; ; Danby’s measures 
for reeqneiliug King und, 397 ; the cry 
for war, 398 ; Callmlies ex(’lude{1 from 
a seat ill either house, -10.3 ; di.')solution, 
■104 ; tho bribery of enuHtiMieuts. 40.1 ; 
'r«m])le’8 plan of a eonueii to cheek 
tho power of tho Ci'own am! Purlia- 
numl, 400 ; fiwidum ol Ihe press 
establisliod, 4tKS ; bill of seeurities, 
‘109; jiHHsing of tlu- Habeas Coiims 
Ai't, id,; tho Bili ol Sieinities, !u*i ; 
the Kxeliision Bill passed in tlu' Com.- 
1110113, 410 ; dissolution, 413; violeiieo 
of (he new, id. ; .suddenly prorogued, 
id. petitions lor tlie sitting ot, 414; 
the two fai-'lions of " pt’-litiouers” 
and “ fibhorrors ” known as Hie Whigs 
ami Tories, 41.1; William iirompts 
Halifax to oppose the Exehision Bill, 
418 ; .Shaftesbury’s Bil I ot Hvoree, 449 ; 
dissolution, id. ; Parliamoiil, at Oxford, 
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420 ; Halifax's Limitation Bill rejected, 
ib, ; reintroduetioii of tlio Exclusion 
Bill 111 tlie Commons and the dis- 
solution, 421 ; Ktinmioned hy Janies 
11.. h. KJ : its al.taehuient to the court 
and liberal jijrant of rovenno to James, 
ib. ; atraint.-; '.Monmouth, 14 ; protests 
against the infringement of the Test 
Act, 17 ; prorogueil, 18 ; dissolved and 
a now fine convoited. 211 ; 'Parliament 
of !GS9 (see Convention) turns the 
1 loclaration of Itights into the Bill of 


administration, ijassing of the Septen- 
nial Bill, 129 ; repeal of the Schism 
and Occasional Conformity Acts, i-i. ; 
resignation of Townshend, 1:52; the 
Stanhope ministry, i;?3 ; the Peerage 
Bill, ih. ; Walpole’s ministry, 133 ; Ins 
linance, 13(1; his policy o± inaction, 
13T; Mil rendering the use of the 
English tongue compulsory in courts 
of justice, MO ; Walpole’s IS.Kclse Bill 
and its re,iection, 140-141 ; violence of 
the “Patriots,” 142; thoir se.ces.sion 
from, ib. ; Jenkin’s appearance at the 
har of the Coininon.s, 1,01 ; fall of Wal- 
pole, 15:i; -Carteret’s foreign policy, 
1.04 ; fall of Carteret, MO ; the Pel- 
ham iniuistrj', ih . ; William Pitt in 
otlice, 172-176; his power over, 177 ; bis 
greater struggles and mcitsnre.s, 179 ; 
(livorce between Parliament and the 
nation, 198; need of Parliamentary 
reform,20l ; limitation, and inetpiality 
of the suffrage, 200 ; the “ Kings ” anil 
the “close boroughs,” ih. ; bribery and 
barough-jobbing, ih. ; return of the 
Tories, 205; tlie King’s management of 
the House of Commons by means of 
patronage, 207 ; Pitt, :uid the Whigs, 
ih. ; Pitt resigns, 208 ; the royal rcveiuio 
employed to buy seats and votes. 212 ; 
change in tlie tone of, 213 ; the pooplets 
hatred and distrust of Parliament and 
tho Crown, 210 ; corruption of the 
House of Commons, ih. ; Wilkes’s 
defence of the rights of constituencies 
against the despotism of the Commons, 
216; tho secrecy of Parliameiilary 
proceeding.? put an end to, ib. ; fall of 
Bute, ib. ; the Grenville ministry ih. ; 
to enforce the supremacy of Parlia- 
ment, Grenville’s one .aim, 21,8 : the 
press becomes a court of appeal from, 
ib. ; as.sumes an .arbitrary judicia] 
power in the case of Wilkes, ih. ; Pitt 
dcnoumais the course of tht; Houses as 
unconstitutional, 219; Grenville and 
the Colonies, 219 ; tho Colonies and tlie 
.Stamp Act, 220 ; tho Stamp Act passed, 
226; the Hock Ingham mini.sfry, 226; 
Pitt’s demand for the repiail of llni 
Acts, 227 ; Burke’s speech on the re- 
peal, 228 ; his Bill for Civil Kcdrench- 
ment, 230; repe:d of the Stamp Act, 
231 ; Heclaratory Act asserting the 
power of Parli.amcnl over the Colonic, s, 
232; the ChatiMim ministry, /ii. ; Chat- 
ham’s withdrawal and resignation, 236, 
237 ; Wilkes’s iiuarrel with the House 
of Commons, 2:i7-24i) ; inovonienl for 
Parliamentary ri'form begins, 237 ; 
publication of r.'irliamenfcary debalu.s, 
241 ; renewed strife with America, 2-1.3 ; 
the dissolution called for by tlio 
country, 244 ; Parliament stendy'to ihe 
King, 246; cancels the Charter of 
Massachusetts, and closes the port of 
Boston, /b. ; Chatham’s and Pranklin’.s 
Bill for the repeal of these Ads, 247 ; 
Chatham’s protest against the sur- 


of supplies an annual one, 48 : passes 
Uie. Mutiny Act, 49 ; doliates on the 
India trade, ih. ; passes the Toleration 
Bill, :>{) ; violence of the Whig faction, 
.52; dissolved,,!;}; Parliament of 1690, 
Tory, ih. ; .Sovereignty of the Commons : 
and its results, 61; William JII.’s | 
employment of the veto to defeat a ! 
'Trienhia,! Bill, 62; Sunderland’s new 
ininisterial system gives a new orgau- 
i'/.ation to tlie House of Commons, 6!} ; 
the Whig party lieacled hv the Junto, 
04 ; Montagiie’s Bank of l^nglaud Bill, 
65 ; the Whig majority in tho Com- 
mons, 66 ; passing of the Triennial Bill, 
t'b. ; Parliament of 1005 .assembles, ib. ; 
forces William to resume lands granted 
to his Dutch favorite.s, ih, ; claims a 
right to name members of the Board 
of Trade, ih. ; rejects a proposal for 
the censorship of the press, ih. ; 
tho currency reform, ib, ; tho 
army and navy are ent down, 

71 ; 'J’ory majority in the Parliament 
of 1699 and tall of the Junto, 

72 ; the peace Parliament of 1701 passes 
the Aet of Settlement, 7a ; provisions 
of the Act, 76 ; opposed to the partition 
treaties ami war, 77 ; dissolved, 78 ; 
Parliaiiient of 1792, Tory in tho main, 
votes supplies for the war, ih. ; attaints 
Ihe new Pretender, and swears to up- 
hohi the succession of tho .llmise of 
tlaiiDver, ih. ; the Tories introduce a 
test, against “ occasional conformity,” 
.ss ; di.s.Holved by iWariboroiigb, 99; 
Parliament of 1705 and tho Coalitiim 
ministry, ih. ; a single Parliament 
henceforth represents the United King- 
dom, 92 ; The Treaty of Union becomes 
,1 Legislative Act, 93; Mailborough’s 
lUlicalfic.s in I’arliamcnt, 94 ; the 'fi 3 -.s- 
•em of Piirty Government established, 
,95; tiiumpli of tho Whigs, ih,; dis- 
',nis.'al of the Whigs, !)8 ; M.-irlborough 
'.•ondemned by ;i vote t'f the Commons, 
i99 ; peace coucluilod, ib. : yiolicy of 
Bolingbroke and Harley in, ih. ; strife 
betncctn Wliig and Tory on the death 
of Anne, 192; lh>t Parliament suin- 
inuiicd by George 1., U.s ; numbers 
fifty 'I'orics, ih. ; overwhelming major- 
ity nC SVhigis in George l.’s lirst P,arlia- 
raent. 11,8, 12.3 ; corruption and bribery 
in, l2l ; Walpole’s administration and 
poliev of peace, 125-127 ; Townshend’s 


roncldf Afftestca fittfi lii8 death, list ; 
iiidopeiidciu'e of the Irish I'avliameut, 
roeogiiized hy statute, 200 ; the younger 
i’iti; in, 270; Jleforni .Hill, 270; direet 
hribory of meuibers eeasoH, ib. ; the 
(_'ct!ilit{ou,27!ii ; I’itt’s rotifiwed propOHiil 
of I'lirljiuneiitary Uefonn, ib. ; Fox's 
India Bill, 27!) ; Fall <if the Foalitioii, 
ib. ; the Parlianieut of I78'l, 2S0 ; I’itt’s 
281 ; Pitt ahaiuloiifl PuTlia- 
uienfciry lltii'onu, 28.'! ; Burko's J$il] of 
HeonoiouifU llefoi'in, 284 ; Pitt’s Bill in 
f.'ivor of Irish 'I'radc, 280; Troaity of 
Pominoree with I'^ranee, ib.; Pitt’s 
Bill for the Siippreasion of the .Slave 
Trade defeated, 287 ; Fox’s Libel Act. 
2{t4; Pitt’s Bill eslahlishing a Rouse 
of AsReiiihly and :i Council iii the Can- 
adas, 205 ; party of the " Old Whigs,” 
,"0.'! ; Bill against seditious tissciublies, 
:ill4, 800 ; Statute of Ti'casous, ib. ; 
reaction against all rel'orjn, ib. ; Pitt’s 
free trade Bill for Ireland, 012 ; Act of 
Union, 320 ; the 'lYn’y party .support 
the Addington ministry, 338 ; the 
G-renville itiimstry, 0.10-353 ; AlxdlUmi 
of the Slave Tr.'ide, ib. ; the I’ori.J.'iiid 
ministry, 353 ; the Perceval ministry,. 
350 . 

Parliament, Irish, iIm independeuce iic- 
liiioWlodgfKl, iv, ‘200 

Parma, iv. 'isi), 340 

Piiniia, Alcxamlcr Farneac, Prince of, 
uephmv to Philip 11. of Sp.'iin, made 
governor of the Jlctliorlands, ii. 3i)l ; 
driven from Camhriiy hy An,icm, 4i)s ; 
hi.sworU of rocomiuest, 4 1.5 ; his caii- 
turo of xtntwerp, 410 ; collects a licci, 
at Jfttiilvirlc, 420, 432, 424 ; raises the 
siege of Paris, 430 ; nutrehes to the vo- 
lifif of Rouoii, 431 ; his conwiunniate 
goneralship, ib. ; his death, 4:!2 

Piirn.'iglia, papal nuncio, a follower of 
Polts ii. 013 

Parr, Catharine, widow of Iiord Littinici*, 
ii. 2t)2 ; sixth wife of Henry V ! 1 1., i/j. ; 
marries Sir "J’hoinas Wcyinoiir, Ia>rd 
High Admiral, 223 

Parsons, despatched from Douay to 
head the rTesuit. mission in Fng’land, 
ii. ;ii),5 ; forced to fiy, 3!)5 

Partition 'I'rcaty, the thst, iv. tip ; the 
V second, 71 

Passati, 'I'niaty of, ii. 223,2.'!8 ; iii. 73 

Pastoii Letters, as an authority, i. 3,50 ; 
descrilio the social st.'itc tif hhighnid in 
the llfteenth century, ii. 20 ; their tln- 
cJiey and grammatical correctness. ,54 ; 

Paterson, William, his pltm of a Nutioiw 
al Bank, iv, 05 


“ Patriots,’’ t.h(‘, iv. 442 ; tvinloreetl hy 
the “Boys” headed hypitt, ib.; se- 
cede from Parliament, ib.; ijt the Pel- 
ham Ministry. 1,57 

Paul III., his hull of c.xcc>muni<‘.atioii 
and despotism against Henry VIII., U. 
ISl ; his jealousy of Charles V,, ii. 220 


Patti IV. (Oar.'iifal, denounces f'fliarlrs V, 
as a patron of hcreiics, ii. IPS ; titi; 
rffjuvsoiiiiitivr of (In* rally of Caltioli" 
cisui, 251 ; result of his .«iiininoiis to 
Klizaheth: to snhinit her claiins to liis 
tribunal, 2.Sil ; his wrath iit the jmssing 
of the .Xct of rniformiiy, 21)2; his 
death, ib. 

Paulct, created Manplis of Wili('hc;sk-r, 
ii. 2'2i) ; .'.■cc Wirndiesler 
PaulinuM, one of Augn.siinc's followers, 
goes to Norilmmliiiii, i. 43; converts 
teidwine, 41 ; ilies from .N'ortluimhriji, 


Pedro the Cruel, irc.alv between Kd- 
ward 111. ami. i. 123 
I’oele, the dramatLst. ii. its. 44ii 
rolham, Uenry in Walpol<'’s caliiiiet, iv. 
152 ; bis minisiry, and policy of coneil- 
iaton, 1.57 ; bis cieiitlt, 170 ; bis opinion 
of Pitt, 172 

PtMiibroke, William iilarsliai, Karl of, 
stands hy . John. i. 230 ; wi.sest tUKlno- 
Idest of the B.’irons, ib. ; conjisei.s ac- 
ceptance of tlie Clmrler, 2.31 ; governor 
of the young King. 237 ; ids death, g.'ia 
I’emhrolie,, dasper 'I'lulor. Karl of, ii. 4u, 
47, )i2 

I'ombroke, sir William Ilorix'rt, created 
Karl of, ii. 223; innrrics Catharine,, 
si.ster lr> Lady , lane tlrey, 232 ; hetulH 
the Knglish I'orees at. SI. <,,nieiitin, 2(i8 
Ihmda, King of Mendii, his wars, i. .15 : 
Ills supremacy, -18: hcatlioidsm tri- 
nniph.s witti, ib . ; his fall ends the 
struggle heiween lientliendoni and 
t!hri.sliit.uity, I'.l 

Peninsular War, the, iv, ;!.5T-3(I1 
Penn, flohn. gives his name to Peunsvl- 
vania, iii. 12!) . 

renn, William, in Pennsylvania, iv.-lH.'S 
Pennsylviinia, seitleiue'nl. of, iii. .12.S; 
exports to, iv, l;i7 : a state of (,>uaker.s, 
Ift;!. Ilia; cippose.s the Beclaration <if 
Imlopendeucc, 2.'Hi 
Pepys, iii. t’d 1, :(22 

Perceval, .Spe,nc.<'r, Ids ministry, iv. Ji.Ml ; 
his assassination ami the ttissolution, 
;f!i4 

Pcreie.s, the rcljelliou ttml lainishmenl. 
of, umler Kicien-d II,, i. 4s7 : tladr con- 
nection with iMoriimer, 41)7 ; Henry 
IV. ’s distrust oi, ib.; coiisptracy of 
and overihrow, 4;)S. .5oi 
J’crcy, origin of tin; n.'tnte. i, 102 
Percy, Thoiuas, cou.sin of the Karl of 
Noi'Unimlteriaud, hi- ptirl in Ihi; Guti- 
powder I ’lot, iii. i;l’ 

Perth, Lonl, iv. lu 

pftiTe.rs, Alice, her inliucnce over K.i- 
Wiird Ilf., i. 437, 135, 41(1, liu 
J’eler des Bochc.s, Bi.sliop of Winclieaier, 
appoini.ed just ici.ar, i. 227 ; his return 
to tlm royal conneiLs, 257 ; dtsmiaRcd 
from <-oHrt, 2,5f)‘ 

Peter Martyr, at Oxford, ii, 220 
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Peter ttie C4reat, iv. 132 
Peterhoi-oHgli, Ablioy of, foiiuded by 
Wiilfhen-, i. 57 : bnnil, 7() 
Pr-ierborougb, J.unl, bifl roinantie ex- 
ploits in Spain, iv. 91 ; removed from 
his (lominaiul, 9(1 

Peters, Hugh, head of i,lie Independents,' 
iii. 'JL'i) ; at the House oinhe oeeasiou 
of Pride’s purge, 250 

riitition of Uiglit, tbe. drawn up by the 
ParlLanunU of 1028, iii. 130-192 
Petre, Father, a desiiit, ealhitl lo the 
Privy (.louue.il by dames IL, iv. 21 
Petty, Sir William, economist, iii. 293; 

ids political philosophy, iii. ."19 
Pevensey, formerly Anderida, i. 23 ; the 
Normans land at, 107 
Philadelphia, (.iougress at, iv. 259 
Philip 11. of Frane.o, his iurrigucs against 
Uiehard f., i. 174, 17(1 ; wins Normandy 
from John, 179 ; charged with the de- 
position of John by Tiinoeentlll., 222 ; 
his victory ovev*the allies at Bouviiies', 

■■ '228 

Philip) the Fair, King of France, his 
struggle with Edward T., i. 329,330 ; his 
truce' with Edward, 3-18 ; his daughter 
married to Eilvvard II., 390. 

Philip (of Valois) V. of France, Edward 
111. does homage to, i. 375 ; his wars 
with England, :!78-382 ; his army rein- 
forced by German taud Geuciese troops, 
392, 393 ; defeatetl at Cre^y, 39-1 
Philip II. of Spain, son of (Jharles V., 
hie proposed marriage with Idary il’u- 
dor, ii. 238, 241 ; married at Winohuster, 
243; his pur.son.al appearance, ih.-, his 
conciliatory policy, 245 ; loaves Eng- 
land, 251 ;'hia father resigns his do- 
minions tohim, ;7). ; war witli France, 
259 ; vieloi at St. Quentin, 257 ; his 
view.s with regard to Elizabeth, 27(1 ; 
his ant os-da I'd 285 ; his relations with 
'Klizaheth, 2SK, 289, 393, 311, 313, 315; 
his lelatioiiswilli .\!aryStuavt.321,323, 
324, 327, 3;!2, 333; his system of govern- 
ment in the N'etherliinds, 35t; Alva's 
camp.'ugn, 35-1-355; his poNver at its 
liidght, 382 ; rcvoll of ihe Nctherhinds, 
ili,\ laughs for joy on hearing of the 
-Mas.siK'i-e of St- i!ariliolomcw,'3S4 ; liis 
half-brother, Don John of Austria, 
made governor of the Netherljiiuls, 
390: Kii/al)elh's alliance with tlie 
Nelhcrliuuls, 391 ; his neplicw, Prince 
of Parma, succeeds Don John, i/o; 
drifts into hostiliiv towards Englaml, 
392; the greatness of Spain, -Hio ; hi) 
bigotry and ilesi)otism, 401 ; his tempei 
eomi);ired witli Elizabeth's, -U)2 ; Spain 
and the New Worl.l under him. 403 ; 
(lie ‘“sea-dogs” defy his claims to 
America, -lo-l ; requests Drake’s sar- 
re.iulcr, 409 ; effect of Alva’s conquest 
of Portugal on his position, 407 ; the 
Nei lieriands viqmiUal e his sovereignty, 
■tOS ; gatlioriiig of the Armada, 413 ; hif 
rehitioiis witliMcotland, 414 ; Prince of 
Orange murdered by his order, 415 ; his 


attitude towards France, 41,1, tow- 
ards England, 418 ; the Armada, 421, 
423. -125, 427 ; English attack on Spain, 
4‘28 ; recognized as Protector of E'rance 
by tho Leaguers, 429 ; sends Parma to 
tlie relief of Rouen, Atll : overtlirow of 
his hopes in France, 432 ; overthrow of 
his hopes at sea, 472 ; his relations with 
Ireland, ih,; his daughter’s claims to 
the English crown, iii, ,37 
Philip Iv, of Spfvhi, Spain sinks into de- 
crepitude under iii. :!33 ; Spain reenv- 
ered for him in 1707. iv. 96 ; J.ewis XiAL 
withdraws his aid f rom,,i7) : Ins conces- 
sions in the Treaty of Utrecht, 101 ; 
alliance of Fr.'ince and England against, 
130 ; renommes his claims on the AH- 
lanese and the Sicilies, 131 
Philip, Duke of Biirguiidy. married to 
the daughter of the Count of Flanders, 
i. 429 ; France falls into the hands of, 
493; his policy goes liand in hand vvirii 
that of Richard, lb. 

Philip, Archduke of Austria, son of Alaxi- 
miiian and Alar’y of Burgundy, ii. 9.5 ; 
marries Juana, daughter of Ferdinand 
.and Isabella, ii. 76; his Yorkist sym- 
pathies, ib. 

Philiiipa of Hainault, wife of Edward 
111., i. 380, 400, 403 
Phillips, Sir Ricliard, iii, 122 
Piehogru, iv. 307 

Piets, nahic of tlic Briti.sh tribes, i. 21 ; 

8catl;ered by the Jutes, 22 
Piedmont and the Peace of Amiens, iv. 

345 ; annexed to France., 349 
Piers the Ptnunhmav, Complaint of, as 
I'onipared with the Canterbury 
i.4i4; iis deep undertone of sadness, 
415 ; iiiciurc of ,Iohu of Gaunt in, 419 
Pilgrim Fathers, sail in the Mnyjhorer, 
.and settle in Alassac.husctts, iii. 102 
‘•Pilgrimage of Grace,” ii. 197, 198 
Pillnitz, cunfcivncc of, iv. 325 
I'inkie Clcngh, Somerset’s viclury a!, ii. 
221 

Pill, William, the spokesman of the 
•' Bovs,” iv. 142 ; in (he Pelham minis- 
try, i57 ; presses fora treaty with Prus- 
sia. opposes the treaty with Russia 
ag.'unst Frederick II. tind dismis.sed 
from Ihe ministry; 171 ; histwiquu' and 
early history, 172 ; secretary of state, 
17;! his lofly spirit, i5. ; ids iiatviutism, 
176 ; called the ” great commoner.” ib.; 
his chHiueiicc, 177; his .statcnuuiship, 
179; his recognition of the genius of 
Frederick 11., 179, 181 ; the year of liis 
greatest triumiihs, 182 ; his iiction in 
America and 1 he eontiuest of Canada. 
183-185 ; Fort Duquc.sm; cailial Pitts- 
burg in his lionor, 183 ; his Ixdief in 
Engikshmon tho h.asis of his stiites- 
manship, !91 ; the Whigs revolt agains’ 
lii.s .supremacy, 207 ; deserted liy Gren- 
ville aiulTowiishend, 208 ; his motion 
agiiiJist tlm peace, 209 ; he resigns, ‘>1(1 : 
appealed to to form a ministry and in 
dignant rejection of his terms, 217 ; de 
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nouixK's llin courso of Uio Iloiiacs 
Wilki'sas uneon8lituUoii!il,2l8; 
jihfifMit I'niin tlio Jlouao at the parsing 
(if ilii) Wiainii Act, 221 ; his vain ellorta 
(u fiirm a ministry, 2tV; ; giories in the 
1 csisl iumnof Ann-rieii aiulfloniainla the 
ri •piia] (if the Acts, 227 ; called a “ truiii- 
pft, of HCalillon” liy the King, ih . ; rea- 
son uf Uurlce's \vantof sympathy witli, 
2;t() ; his (lower due to his poimlarity. 
2:il ; lays dnwii principles of colonial 
I'nx'iloni, Ih . ; his lierce at tack upon the 
Doi'liiralory Hill, 222 ; repeal of the 
Stamp Acts, lf>. 

Pitt, William, the younger enters Parlia- 
iiumt, iv. 273 ; a(lvo<;atesParllamontary 
lioform, 27(i, 282, 284 ; Chamielior of 
tlio Kxclicfiimr, 277 ; Keform .Hill re- 
jected, 278 ; prime niiuist(ir, 28(1 ; his 
tumjier, ih. ; Ids policy of active reform, 
281 ; Ids slatesmiiuship, 282 : abandons 
Parliamciilary Ueforiu, 283 ; Ids rmaucc 
i 285; bill for freedom of trade between 
Ireland and England, 28(! ; his Treaty 
of Commerce with Frtince, ib, ; looks 
on the French Uevolution with good- 
will, 2U1 ; pleads for friendship between 
France and Englatul, 292 ; supports 
Fox’s Libel Act, 291 , struggles avert 

tlio war, 092, ono, .‘’.Oil; bis relations 
wit it the jicorago, Oil ; with Ireland, 
0U,3H; with the Outholies, 012, 011 ; 
his terms of peace rejected by France, 
015 ; tlie income lax, 025 ; advoetitos 
Catholic Emaninpaliou, 02i5; resigns 
. on the King's refusal, 007 ; his attempts 
to prevent' the ruins of Poland and 
, dheck Russia’s advance on Constanti- 
nople, Oil ; his last publie words and 
death, Olt) 

Pittslmvg, see Dmiueane 
Pius II., -Eneas Sylvius, Ms admiration 
of tins Icanuug of John 'J.’iptoft, Earl of 
' Wore(Jster,,iC5t) 

Pins IV., successor to Paul I'ST., ids 
policy of conciliation, ii, 292 ; his vain 
oiidcavors to avert a bntak with Eliza- 
helli, 012 ; forced again to summon tlie 
( ‘ouncil of Trent, ,310 ; his ijivltation to 
KliK.'ihcth to semi envoys to 1 ho council 
ref used, Olljhis hrieV pronouncing join 
ing in the f’oinnion Pniyor schiimiatic, 
and its effect on Eliaahetli’s system of 
religions (mnformity, ii. .327 
Pins V. givels Mary Stnartas champion 
(if the Faith, ii, .'d'l ; Ids early life, ,T»1; 
ids warfare against heresy, 3.52 : J'lng- 
l.'ind the spiadal object of his attack, 
.'i.io; (h'lennintis In make a declsivo 
attack on Klinabcth, .'500 ; sends ,01'. 
.Morton to Engl/ind to donoiume her as 
:i liui'clic, ih. • (Mironrageathc reimlt of 
tlm (t.alholic earls, 3C3' puhlishes the 
Bull of Deposition, 3f!l ; the plots of 
Ids agon Is threaten Eliaabetli’s life, 
35,5,; hacks Uto ItidoUi plot for the mar- 
riage of Mary and Norfolk, .'(tiff 
I'iiis NM. carried prisoner to Siena, 324 • 
Piiiarro, Jus ecuniuest of Peru, ii. 403 


Plague, the Great, in London, Ititto, iii. 
:354 '■ ■■ 

riiissey, with th(( victory of, the emijire 
ofEngltiiid in the East begins, iv. iKi ; 
with it th(! inliuoncc of Ein'oim on the 
nations of tlm East begins, J.s'.i 
PIatLd>urgli attacked by ilm English, iv. 
"370 . ■ ■ ' 

Plauon, battle, of, iv. 1.^1 
Poggio, an Italian schol.ar, <m tim intel- 
le.ctnal .state of the clergy, ii, III; on 
the importance 11m noble nwijd to Ida 
wealth, 21 

roinet, urn dejirivcd Bishop of \Vim;h(.;s- 
I ter. in exile, ii. 251 ; ids soditioua 
writings, 272 
Poitiers, t)!ittle of, i. 40!) 

Poitou, i, 179, 227, 2.5,5, tWO, ;li*7, 413 
Poland, tlm conteated election to the 
tlirone of, iv, 149 ; Austria and France 
drawn into the strife. 15. ; her indepen- 
dence threatened, 2911 ; new division of, 
300 : Napoleon in, 330 
Pole, Sir Uicliard, father of Reginald 
Pole, ii. (89 

Pole, Keginiild, his opinion of Henry’s 
nature at the heginningof his reign, ii. 

83 ; bidden by Thomas ('romwell to 
take “ the Prlnci3 ” for his nianual in 
politics, l-iH : ills piironliigc, 18:s ; eon- 
demns llenry’.s divoiw, l.s4 ; tiikes- 
refuge at Uonie, ib. ; ids Iwok, The. 
irmtu o/Hiv Cliun-h, ih . ; execution of 
his hrothnrs and attainder of his tno- 
tlier, ih, ; liis tlieolugical sympathies 
with .Lutheninism, Ititl; comes as 
legate to London, sind tih.solvcs the 
realm from inu'esy, 24,5 ; i'.ail.s to got 
Elizabeth excludeli' from tlie snee-es- 
.sion, ih, ; Imcome.s chancellor, 2t>J ; sns- 
pocted by the 1,’ope of ti leaning to 
heresy, 2.'51 ; thii Pojic demands a res- 
loration of all Church property, 254; ■» 
deprived of his legatiin; piwer, 2.82 
Politiau, SVC IJnaere 
Poll t.ax, imposition of th(>, i, 411, 444, 

. 44.5, 44(! 

Polydore, 'V'ergll, i. 356 
I’eors L.aws, (.'sfabli.shmeiit of (lie, ii.;i(i7 
Pope, his seeiuiled life, iv. 292 ; his Idgli 
HCHSc of liu-rary dignity, 293; hi.s 
0«.weierfand I'njiv of Hu' Tui't, ih, 
l^nidsh Plot, tim iii, 39!i, 42i» ; Titus (.kites, 

491 ; Sh.afteshnrv and the 4ii2 ; J-ewis 
XIV. aEd tlie, 4();J 

I’ortland, Weston, Earl of. iii. Ill ; a 
I’apist in Imart., maintains the sy.st<'Ju 
of iincs for re(>u.s'iney, ih, ; Ids n'- 
newai of monopoHcR, 142 ; n'dimtion 
(d‘ the debt and hicrea.so of the eiowsi 
revcmio under, U3; hi.s dimih, 1(!7 
Portland, Duke, of, iv. 3U3 ; his ministry, 
3,53 ; retires. 359 
Povtmanidmole.,i. 29i, 206 
Port-meadow, i, tt>7, 294, 205 
Port-reove, or uiayor, 292, 293, 210 
Fortugal, its comiuust by Philip If. of 
Spam, ii. 49T ; English alliance nitli, 
through the marriage of c'iiarkxsll., iii. 
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3JU ; it? 1 'dziii‘f’ Tjy France and Si)!un, Prussia, Elector]; of Bvaiideul'uiv^;, be< 
iv, o5C ; its d<.‘livGi‘atujo by Wellington, comes kijjg of, iv. S4 ; relalioub wiiJi 
England, 290 ; war wi til Franco, aoti ; 
J’ost Oiiice, rise in Ibe revenue of the, cession of the west of the .Rhine In 
aft ur the I'eace of llysw ick, iv. 70 France, 30fs ; war with Ktipolccn, SoLl ; 

Powell. Vtivasonr, the tipostle of IVales, rises jigainst Napoleon in 1813, 307 ; 

one of the expolkal Nonconformists, defeated at Liitzen, ih. ; victorious 
jii. ;iri4 at Leipzig, 308 ; he' army under Blh- 

Powys. King of, driven from Pengwcni, clier at higny, 371 ; at Waterloo, 373 ; 

his capital, liy ()ffa, i. HB see «/so Frederick 11. 

.Poyiii tigs, Sir I'idward, deputy of Ireland, Prynne, his JlistnD-mmftx iii, ItlO 
11.72" Laud’s sentence against, 101, 175 ; re* 

Poyidngs’ Act,ii.72;iisropealdomanded called from prison, enters London in 
liy liratt.'in iind Flood, iv. 258 triumph, 190 

I'rnmmurc, Act' of, settles the relations Pulteney, heads the '‘Patriots,” iv. 
of J'highuul to the Roman court, i- 418, 142 ; his secession from rarlianieut, il>. 

471 ' Puritanisin, possible origin of the term, 

.PragiiiJilic .Sanction, iv. 139, 140,1,55 ii. 271 ; gathers strength in 1.571, 378; 

Prague, i alien by Frederick 11., iii. 1,50 ; beeome.s .a support to the Proljyte- 

victory of Frederick at, 171 rians, 4.'1, 472 ; in F.ngluiul. iii. 5-3(;; 

Prayer-book, replaces the Missal and and the people, If# ; in the Church, iL; 

Uret iarv, ii. 219 : issued in a revised and jiolitics, 17 ; and the Crown, 18 ; 

form, 22 b ; set aside under Mary Tudor and societ.v, 19; and human conduct, 

237 ; its use allowed by Elizabeth, 287 ; 20 ; and culture, 21 ; Milton the com- 

restoreil, 291 ; its enforced introduction pletest type of, 22 ; the narrowness of, 

into the Scotch (Jhureh and subsequeiit 24; its e.\tra\ag:ince, 25 ; belief in 

rejection, iii. 173, 174 witchcraft a marked feature of, 2fi ; its 

Presbyterian Church, establishment of, intolerance, 27 ; the doctrinal bigotry 

in Scotland, iv. 50 of, 33; its hatred of sectaries, 31 ; its 

rresbyicfianism, 'J'homas Cartwright wish for reforms. 35 ; in the inanufac- 

andl ii. 3 m) 381, 471 ; its cstahlislimenl, taring towns of Y<>rk.>-hiie, 211 , under 

. ill. 48 ; James’s struggle with, .50 ; he- the Protectorate, 290 ; its failure, 291 ; 

comes identified with pwtriotisni, 68 ; fall of, 307 ; its work .and history, 308 ; 

a formidable force among llie middle the Panniise Lost, the epic of, 361 
classes, 192; Calamy and Marshall Puritans, at Basle and Geneva, ii. 271 ; 
form a committee fov’its diffusion, ib. possible origin of their name, ii. : their 

Press, proposed censorship of, rejected, struggle with the Crown, 410 ; James 

iv. 66; becomes an engine of political I. and the, iii; 57; their Millenary 

attack, 90; liberty of, defended by Petition discussed at tlio Hampton 

Pitt, 179; the contest of George III. Court Conference, .58; final breach hc- 

wilh, 241 ; appearance of the Monibuj tween thorn ami the Crown, 60 ; their 

Clnvuicfr, Momuif; Post, Ilerafd,nml persecution by .Laud, 153; their view 

Times, 242 ; prosecution of the, 304 of the Lord’s day, 154 ; panic among, 

Preston, Cromwell’s victory over the c.auscd by Laud’s policy, 1.57; Puritan 

Scots at, iii. 247 f.an.aticism, 160 ; the Puritan migration, 

Preston Pans, battle of, iv. 158 161, 103 ; ex]mlsion of their clergy on 

Pride, Colonel, his •* purge” of the St, Bartholomew’s day, 345 

House of Commons, iii. 249, 254 Purvoyauce, claims ot the Crown to. 

Prill ling, introduction of, ii. 54; re- abolished, iii. 338 
stricted to London ami the TJniversi- Pym, John, one of the great Jigim-s that 
ties, and all applicants for licence to embody tlie national resistance, iii. 

I'riut ])laced under tlie supervision of 122 ; his w'ords on the Petition of 

theCompanvofStatioiiers,4I2;statUt,e Right, 130 : his friendsiiip with Hamp- 

for the regulation of, after the liestor- den, 171 ; loader of the Commons dur- 

a.tioii, iii. '408 ing the Long ■ Parliamont;, 185 ; ids po- 

I’rior, Matthew', his abuse of Marlbor- litical tlieovy, 186; his political genius, 

(•uA> nidthowu,n 95 187, called ‘ king Pym” by his tin 

I’rivy Council, its origin, i. 171 ; all pub- niics, ISS ; carries Btiyafford's impeach- 

lic‘ biishiuSH riiiHiirod to be done in, meutto the Lords, 189; demands the 

iv. 76 expulsion of ttie Bishops from the 

J’rolci-toralt , iii, 267-308 : .see n/so Crom- House of Lords, 191; the Coramiltee 

wi'll, oliycr, and Richard of Religion report in favor of the le- 

Proicsiant Union, the, iii. 97, 102, 10.5 forms proposed iiy, 192 ; the army plot 

Pi olct-l, ant ism in yc(#tl;ind, ii. 263; and becoi nes known to, 195 ; lay.s the Gnimi 

the .Supremacy, 266; in Germany, iii. Kemonstranee before the Commons, 

72 ; the Prutoslanl ITnion, 74 ; see Ref- 2(11 ; accused of high (reason, with four 

orination other members, 204 ; his bold aunounee- 

provisioiis, of Oxford, i, 275, 276; of ment of the position taken by the 

We.stministcr, 27? House of Commons, and its effect^aoo ; 
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>in<i of till) (toiiimltfoo of Pulilii! Safety, 
lit;-; lirmiKWH ami spirit, 217; <;ow- 
si-nts to the with Seotlanil, ifi. ; 

lun i>l.'Ui for 1(U4, 220 ; his death, ib . ; 
hi,-; liody lorn from the yravs hythe 
Coiivcntiou rarliaimhit, dSl) 


(JiiJikers, iiml proleetion in (Jromwe'll, iii. 
2, 'SO ; .'^jieciiil Act for their roiiressioii, 
2o!) ; ciroetof the Deelaratien of Imliil- 
jfeui‘.noii,:iR0 : their seU.lemoJit in I'cim- 
.-sylviifiia, 42.'!, iv. lUl, 105 
(Quarles, his i^looiny aileyories, iii. 108 
tjuatre-i,iras,jv. 072 

tiiuebee, (he lakinj? of, iv. 1,4-1; with its 
eaptAire the history of the United 
States begins, hS‘» 

yneensberry, Duke of, leader of the 
High tjhureh Tories uiSeotland, iv. 21 
tjuorouaille, Loiu.se de, mother of the 
lirsl. Duke of Uielunond, lieeonies 
Duchess of rortsnioulh, iii. ;!24, see 
Portsmoiitli 


IhOilwald, King of East Anglia, i. 40 

Kaikes, Air., of! Oloneoster, his schools 
i;he beginning of popular education, iv. 
2t!5 

Raleigh, Sir Waller, his Ilistorj/ of the 
Wn'i'ld, ii. 445 ; sends au expedition to 
Diuulieo .Sound, ii. -114; the eomitry 
they discover is named Virginia, ?7 j. ; 
in prison iii. 81 ; his death, IhO ; the 
eapital of North Carolina named after 
him, 15:1 

half de <4 under, Earl of Norfolk, i. 12(i ; 
eonsjiivcs against William, ih. ; thrown 
into jn'isoir, .;V/, 

Ralpit Niger, t.'hroniele of, i. 1 15 

Ralph of Coggesluitl, i. 115 ; his additions 
1.0 the ehroniele of Ralph Niger, ih. 

Uamillie.s, hatde of, iv, no 

Kandidiih, Sir Thomas, i. ,".72, .‘ot! 

Ranke, iii. klt.hPJ 

Ranutf <le Ulanvill, jiistieiar, .author of 
the earliest work on English law, i. 
to;’, ; Enalaiul iieaceful in his lianda, 
17,'! 

Riuinir, Earl of Chester, stands by Jehu, 
i, 22(1 ; counsels acceptance <d‘ the 
(Jharlor. 2,".l 

Jiastndt, I’eaec of, iv. ton 

Raise, the jircdece.ssor of our Loieester, 
i.25: the centre of IhoAliddle-English 
sell, lenient, Ht, 

Rsiy, dolui, zoologist and botanist, iii. 
:!I7 

ruU'orjnatieii, (Icnnany shaken by the 
oulhuivlof, ii. 12(1; iVivoree of thij Now 
.Lciirning from, I'xU ; the movoment 
shellercil in England by Wolsey’s in- 
4i'irereiicu to all but polities, 1,2S, ; its 
\ 


progress in fvcrmany, t;:-!; Ihe Lnagno 
of .Sehmalkaid, 175; tin.' English Ckureh 
and the, 175-181; Charles and (he. 
19S; confenglees at Aug.'duug. 200; 
Jlenry.VllI. and (he, 210 ; progress of, 
under Crlinmer. 225 ; irbhusd iind (lie, 
227 ; the Peace of I’assun and (he., '220 ; 
Edward VI. ami the, 2;!0 ; (pieen .Slarv 
and the religion,-- pcr.sceiii.ions, 2;;(i-2;il 
its prostitution (o political e.nd.s, 2.52 ; 
Heotland and (,Jie, 20()-2().l ; .rohn Kno\ 
and (loodinan, 201, 272, 274; Calvin 
and tkdvinisin, 2(l,j-2;'0, 207 ; I'llizaln'lli's 
religious policy and l.olcralion, 27li, 
285; bitl.ei'iiess of the Rel'onners at 
Elizabeth’s eouiproinise, 201 ; Ciilviui.«.. 
tie Confession of (ieneva, accepted in 
Siiotlaud, ;$10 ; i’higland dctinitoly side.-i 
with, :!14; Alary HUiarta friend to, in 
her own di'spite, :!17-:>2(i : France and 
the, under Catharine ' of .Medicis, 
."2:i-;j85; Alary and I’rotestaiitisni in 
Scolluiid, 425, ;V2i). ;kio, 44,5 : Calvinism 
in the Ni-lherlaiuis, ;?;!,'!, lloo ; progress 
of, :{50 ; warfare of I'ins V. against; 
Protestantism, ;!,"! ; England (he key 
of the Rofoniied position, (tjS ; estah- 
llsment of the tlonrt of H igh Comnihs. 
sioii and its elfeci on, 424, 410 ; the 
Stuarls and the, iii. 4(i ^ its work in 
.Soot, land, 44 

Reginald, sub-prior of Canterbury, 
chosen a.s Arelibislioi* by the couveill, 
i. 21!) 

Jieliefs, elaims of the Crown l.o, abot' 
ished, iii. 

liefiueseiis, sneei-eds Alva as governor 
of the Netherlands, ii. 48.| ; adopts a 
)>oiiey of paeilieatiun, 48,5; his deaili 
followed )>y a mutiny of the Spanish 
trooiis, ;i!)0 

Rereshy, iii, 411 

Restoration, the, I(;(i0-biti7, iii. 414~.'5(IR ; 
(he eomedy of the,. '515 ; th'; ttew v.'diou- 
alisin, .‘ild’; English seienco, 4:J1 ; the 
latitudinarian theology, puUticiil phil- 

0. sophy, 41(1; Ihe period of transition, 

;i2i 

lieve.nue, li.'ted by the (.'onvention, iii. 

;!:}7 

Revolutbin, the protestanl, 1,5.1(1-1,554, ii. 
Kii-’2:i:i 

Kovolution, tho, Hiti0-17(i(l. iii. .'((U) : iv. 
<1-1,85; Lewis KlV. and (lie, ■!((; iScot- 
land ami the, 11 ; (he Aloiiarchy jind, 
•17; J'arliament aiid l,he, Ih ; llieClinreh 
anil the, 5(i ; place assigm d to J'higl.-ind 
in Europe by, lOti ; (he revoluUon the 
crowning trinnipii of public opinuni, 
■J 14 ; the issue of, as regards the nation. 

Roy.nolds, Dr., a J’liritan, aceeid.'^ a 
bishoprie, iii. ;i;!h 

Rheims, King Charles VII. at, i. ;'>‘24 

Riclianl L, hi.s aeees.sion and I'orimatioti, 

1. 174; goes on tin' cru.sadc, .‘un’. 

entrusts ids to hongv-lnunp, ih , ; 

hastens home at the mun't of Pliiliji’s 
intrigues with dohn, /M; taken 
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v<’. il’ ; ItiH ransom, 175; liis | 
)ioi!i;i,:;:c ID Henry VI., H>.; liis character, 
ill,-, his eimiity wit.h [’hilip, ih. ; his | 
incrcmiary soldiers, ITH ; liis exti>rtioiis, 
ib. : buillls Chateau Gailhird, 177; 
his (loath, 17ft 

htieiiiird I!., donbis a.s to his Icgitiinacy, 
i. 4;;!i ; a(dcno\vledgedhijir<>f the Crown, 
ib. ; his a(;('ession, -I4i! ; his action in 
the’ Peasant rising, lift, 450 ; religions 
r(5ai!t.ion imder, 45‘« ; rise of Lollardry 
under, -100, -KIO : his marriage with 
.Vane of ihdieinia, 407; temper of his 
court, 408 ; submits to the nomination 
of a Conthmal Council, 470; his rule, 
■170, 472 ; his second marriage, and 
nannval of ilie truce with France, 47!) ; 
his Irish campaign, ib. ; his tyr:inii 5 '-, 
■IHI ; banishes iipuryof Lainiaster, 483 ; 
his expedition to Ireland, 480-488 ; his 
capture, 488 ; ids re.signatioii of the 
Crown eonflnned l)y Tin Act of De- 
position, 490 , bis death In prisfm, 495 ; 
buried at Westmitister, 508 

Kichard HI. (s(‘e Glouce.ster, Duke of) 
shows his vigor and ability, ii. 01 ; his 
nephew supp(jS(?d to have been mur- 
dered by his orders in the 'Diwer, 03 ; 
Buckingham’s conspiracy, against him, 
lb. ; causes Buckingham to he exe- 
cuted, ib. ; convokes Parliament, and 
by his measures of reform seeks to win 
the favor of the nation. 04 ; the levy of 
henevolences declared illegal, ib. ; his 
mercantile enactments, ib. ; ids love 
of literature, ib. ; his religions foun- 
dations, ib. ; revives the schemes of a 
war with France, 05 ; levies henev- 
(.donces, ib. j throws off the pretence 
of a constitutional rule, ib. ; con- 
templates a marriage with the Princess 
Elizaheth, ib. ; the .Stanleys con.spiro 
again.st him in favor of Henry, ib. ; 
killed at the battle of Bosworth,'G() 

Kichard the Fearless, Duke of thclSfor- 
juans, son of William .'Longsword, his 
(laughter Emma married to*" J-Btljolred, 
i.!)3; Ids long reign, 103 ; under him 
th(! TShn'lltmon pirates become French 
< 'lii’istiaus !ni(l fondal at heart, ib. 

Kichard of Chare. Earl of Pembroke and 
.Stri.guil, idckiiannnl Strongbow, i. IDS; 
lands in Ireland, 7.5. ; becomes uiastci 
" ’.cinst(>r, ib. ; does homage for it to 
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ib. 


Kichard. Earl of Cornwall, stands with 
.Simon at tlni head of tins Barons, 1. 
!!(!() ; allied with Gloucester against 
Simon, ?.S 7 ; owes his life to the younger 
Simon, 289; welc.omos tlm younger 
Simon at tJourt, 293 
Kichard of Dcvhc.s, t'hroiuclo of, i. DO 
Kichard Filv.-lSrcal. his Jibilonur on the 
K.i'i'lu‘(/U(‘r, i. 11,5; treiisnrer of Henry 
n., atillKn- of the earliest work oil 
English goveninient, 1(>3 
iliohard, Bisho)) of London, oarrios on 
ibc rf'-huilding of the Cathedral of St. 
Paul, i. Dft 


Kichard, Earl 'MarGschal, demands the 
expulsion (jf the aliens, i, 2.59 
Kichard Neville, Earl of Salisbury, 
Salisbury 

Bicharclsoii, iv. *205 

Richelieu, Cardinal, iii. 128 ; his nego - l 
tiations with Charles I. and with the 
Scots, 181 ; his centralizing adminis- 
tration, 281 

Kichmond, Henry Tudor, Earl of, his 
pedigree, ii. .58 ; his troubled child- 
hood, ib. \ conspiracy in his favor 
against Richard HI., 5ft: mavriago 
agreed upon between him and the 
Princess Elizabeth, <■/).; failure of his 
first expedition, ib. encouraged by 
Anne of Beaujeu to renew the, attack, 
and lands at IVlilford Haven, (10 ; Stan- 
ley’s treason iu his favor, 67 ; his 
victory at Bos worth, ib. mm H.(3nry 
VJI. 

Kiehmond, Duke of, iv, 2.54 
liidley. P>isliop of London, expelled from 
his S((e, ii. 235 ; burnt at Oxford, 247 
RidoUii, agent of the Catlndic, earls in 
their plot again.st Elizabeth, ii. 365 
Uishanger, clirojiicler of St. Alban’s, i 
183 

Rivers, Eark.vcc Woodville, .Sir Kichard 
Rizzio, David, ii. 332, 336 
Robert, Duke of ihe Normans, father of 
Wiliiam the Ooiuiueror, i. 104 ; intef- 
V(iues on • behalf of Aithelred’s chil- 
dren, th . ; his unsuccessful attemitt to 
invade England, i5. 

Robert, Duke of the Normans, eldest 
son of William, outbreak of the Nor- 
man baronage under, i. 126; Normandy 
bequeathed to him by William’s will, 
12.8 : pledges Normandy to William the 
Reil, 132 ; joins the Crusade, ib- ; con- 
spii'ac.y in his favor at the aeee.sshm of 
Henry L, 13,3; invades Enghand, 134 ; 
his treaty with Henry I., 135 
Robert of Aveshury, i. 355 
Robert of Belesuie, Earl of Shrewsburj', 
story (Vf, i. 135 

Robert Fitz-Stephen, lands in Ireland, i. 
168 

Robert, Earl of GloiK'csIcr. son of Henry 

1., i, 144 ; joins Stephen, ib. : his revolt, 
145, 1-16 ;his de.scent from Flaiidors jnnl 
defeat jioju’ , St. Kdmumlshviry, 169’ 

Robert Red ma, 11 , i. 3.56 

Robert de Vere, his favor with Richard 

11., i. 468 ; Duke of Ireland, -IHO 
Robert 111., King of Sc()tl:(,nd. i. 40t ; : 

capture of his sou dames, .531 ; dies of 
grief, ib. 

Ebberts, Lord, representative of the 
•Presbyterian party, enters the ininis- 
try, ii'i. 405 
Robespierre, iv. 2ftS 

Rochelh’, the Kp.anish dent (lefe,ats an 
EngliBli convoy at, i. 420; costly , 
att.einpt to relieve, 42t) ; .siege and fall 
of, iii. l;(l 

Rochester, starved into snlnnissio", hv 
Jolni, i, 236 


Kocliestcr, ’Pislwr, Bisbop of, patronizes 
<lio.Novy Jjeariiing, ii, 86; entertains 
Ei'iisnuis St his bouse, 06 ; charged 
uitli trufisoii, KM ; beheaded, 165 
Itoehostnr, ITilsey. Jiishop of, ii. 17S ; his 
aviupftthy wiili luitlicranisiu, ih. 
lio'cJu'Hter, Viscount (.sc.c (Jarr), his rapid 
rise to honor, iii, ?»:i ; hia iiilrigues 
with Franiecs Iloward, Lady Essex, 84; 
aided by tlifi couiteilH of (sir Thomas 
Overhurj', f6 : his supposed sharo in 
tlie jtiurder nf (Jverltary, «5 ; union 
vviili Franees Howard, ib. ; a taHliion* 
able poet. ,'11 1 ; ids epigram on Charles 
11.. .'I'lO ; ■ raisi'd to the liiirldom of 
diomei’nct, see Somerset 
Koehester, liiuiroiiee Hyde, Karl of, 
mode IjfU'd K'roasiirer by James II., iv. 
21; reiimes to Imcomes Catholic and 
deprived of his ofllee, ib , ; come in 
with the Tory ministry, 72 
Ilocidord, Lortl, see Boleyn, Sir Thonins 
Kookinghain, Marquis of, his ministry, 
iv. 22G; guided by his secretary, 
Burke, 228 ; his resignation, 282 ; draws 
away from Cliathfim, 21-1 ; again prime 
minister, ^Sfl ; his death, 278 
liodney, Admiral, victory at Capo St. 
Viiic'out, iv. 200 ; defeals De Grasse, 
lb. 

Bogf 


.Stephen,!. l-W : justiciar, M5 ; regarded 

: with ,1ealou8,y and ill-will, ur> 

Boger the Chajicellor, i. 146, 140 

Kt'ger of Howileti, his record, i. US ; his 
pobition at court and its clToct on his 
writings, Utl ; Ins purely political 
icinper, ib. 

■Roger Mortimer, i. 279, 286, 294, 29.6 

Kegor Mortimer, Jhirl of Mjtrcdi, his 
iiillncncc over Isabella, i. .80s, 878 ; 
arrested ami executed as a. traitor, 
871 ; his gi’ea'f-grandsou marries the 
daughter of Edward 1 1 1.’s second son, 

■Roger Walden, Arolibi.shop of Canter- 
bury, i. 482 

Roger of Wendoror, chroiiieler of ,St. 
.Mhiins, I, isy 

Rogers, jn-ebendary of St, Paults, burnt 
at the stsike, ii 247 ; a fellow-worker 
vitUTyndaleiu the tran.riatioii of tlio 
Bible, 249 ; his courage at the stake, 
ib,: 

Rohese, mother of Thomas of London, i. 
i.64 

Rolf, forms of his name. i. 105; WTCsts 
Normandy from Charles t.he Simple,,- 
ib. ; treaty with, at Clair-on-Eptft, ib . ; 
bapti»'il, inti; marrie,s the king’s 
daughter, and la'coincs lils vassal, ih. 

Jlovmi) lit'. A’oit. tile, i, 8 

Koiiian wall, i. 21. 

■floTnii, relations of, with Old England, i. 


Rome, the French enter, in 1798, iv. 324 
Komilly, iv. 80.6 

Roper, his Life of Sir 'I’lioma.s More, ii. 9 
Rosbecqne, battle of, i. 1(17 
Roses, Wars of the, luigiii, i. ,6i(l : origin 
of tlie name, ib,; roHiilis of, ii. 10 
Ross, General, captures Washingion, iv. 

mu . ^ ‘ 

Kossbacli, viei.ory of, creates tin.'- unity 
of Gennaiiy, iv'. I8l 
Rostopebin, Russian minister, iv. 811 
.Roucoux, liatth! of. iv^ 1(14 
Rouen, Williain’s deatli in, i. 127 ; Henry 
V. lay.s siege to, 5U , 612 ; rre.aiine 1 mr’o 
burned at, ,626 ; court of Henry VI. at 
526 

Roundheads, origin of the name, ih. 202 
Roussoau, iv. 289 
Itoyal Council, i. 810, 814 
Royal Society, the, iii, 293, ,811, 316 
Rudolf, Emperor of Austria, his antl- 
Protcatiint policy, iii. 74 
“ Rump,” origin of the term, iii. 250 ; 
designs of the, 254 

Itiuniymedo, the Great Charter scaled at, 
i.--281 

Rujiort;, Prine.e, nephew of Charles L, 
his success at Edgchill, iii. 210 ; his 
raid on the army of E.s.sex, 214 ; Bristol 
surrenders to, ‘216; sent to gather 
forces on the IVolsh imnh.'r, 22U: his 
troopers beaten at Marst-ou Alodr by 
Cromvvoir.s •‘Ironsides,” ib.uu, Xaseby 
282 ; part of Um English sails under 
his command from th« .Hague, 262 ; 
anchors at; liinsalo, 257 ; Prinec 
Rup(3rl’s <ifO[i.s, .'jit;; supptu'ls thu 
DiUcli «>mbass.v, .8S0 ; his imsueeessfn 
•attempt to clufi)r the way for a dcac.e.nt 
on Holland, 891 ; wcleuined baek to 
tins roya,l council by .Shaftesbury, ib. 
Rush worth, iii. 5 

Russell, Lord, head of the tkmntrv 
party in (he Gounnon.s, iii. 88" ; money 
entrusted to him bv Barilloii for Uio 
bribery of members, lot; enters Iho 
uew' ministry, 10,6; follow.s Khafte.s- 
bury in his "plan of exehi.sion, 409 ; 
supports .Shaftesbury in his projeei in 
favor of .Monnnmih, 412 ; ro.rigns, 41,6 ; 
wnivictfid on a charge of shaving in tin'- 
Rye Houfie Plot, and beheaded, 429; 
his attainder i-i 


to England, iv. 31 ; goes (o the Hague, 
82 ; succoeds Tovringion as .Admiral 
of the Fleet, and takes part, in Jacobite 
plots, .69; defeats '('ourvillo at l.a 
Hoguo, ih . ; bt'conics l.ord of tlu* 
Admiralty, 66 ; Willi.am furee.d to call 
for his resignation, 72 ; impe.aehcd, 77 

Ruasells, tlic, ii. 218 

Bussba. alHance with Sweden, iv. 182 ; 
ho.'itile to England tlu-ofigh the quarrel 
with Ifanovcr, ItiO,' fllllaheo with Maria. 
Thtsrosa, 1.66, 170; under Catliarino 
II., 290; under the t'zar Paul. t,h<i 
enemy of France, .88.6; designs on 
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Poland and Turkey, 311 ; seconds I under t.lio three Edwai’ds, ; innler 

France in formal" the Confederucv of Prior John ot ( !anibridi?o, 4.11, l.a.i 

the North, ib. rteclaros war against St» Fridoswidos tho i>rioi-y of, i. 100. tiO;: 
itliiglaiicl, 34a ; iiiurdez’ of Paul, and St, Gervnis, convent of, William’s death 
convention between England and, 343 ; at, i, 127 

under Alex.-mder, i/>. ; ,314,3(50; at St. Giles" at Oripplegate built bv Alfiims 
Austerlilz, 340; at Eylaii and Fried- i. 14!) 
laud, ;r)0 ; the Peaeit of Tilsit, ib. ; in- St. Helen, a, 374 
Viidcd by Bnuiiaparte, 300 ; retreat of St. Hugh of Lincoln, Life of, i. II.') 
tlie Grand Army from, 307 ; defeated St. John, Henry, in Aharlhorongh's 
at; l.nlzen,?,/> ; vjet.orion.s at J^eiiisig, Coalition luinihlrv. iv. S»; int riunc.'^ 

.:0s ; leagues with Piussin and claims against, the Wliigs, 05 ; dNiiussed liism 

to tinnex Fohind, .370 : combines with otllee, 90 ; his iibu'se of .Marlborough, 

the olhoi iniw< is to ciush Napoleon and 1 ho war through the pro-'.. ‘ni , at 

371 the head of the Tory ministry, liiti; 

Iluthvou, Lord, unc.le to Harnle.y, ono uf heeomes Lord Eolingbvoke, i'b , , .‘.'cc 

the lairds of the Oongrogtition, ii. 3.'t4 ; HoliugbroUe, Lord 
deserts Hurray, l/i.; hi.s sbarc in Kiz- St. dohn, Oliver, iii. 171, 13;), J!),;. 2,‘ti 
Kid’s murder, .537 ; flies over the border, St. Ledger, Sir Antboiiv, depiit v of Ire- ■ 
338 land under Edward \^i., ii. 22i.i 

Kiitland, Duke of, son of Pachard, Duke St. .Paul’s, I.ondon, rebuihliug of, i. 149 
of York, i. 481 ; killed at St. Albans, St. P.aul’s, the grannnar-sehool of, fonu- 
541 datioa of, by Colet, ii. 84 ; the grarn- 

Kuyter, De, Admiral, iii. 263; rcorg.aniKes mar-sehools of KdwardVI, and Eliza- 

tiie Dutch ileot, 3S;hiB engagements heth, the outcome of, 8,5 
with the Engli.sh under the Duke of St. Kuth, Marsijal, in Ireland, iv. .50 ; 
Albemarle, 282, 364 ; holds the Eug- killed in the battle of Aughriin, ib. 
lish fleet at bay oil the coast of Suffolk, St. Vincent, Cai>e, haltlc off, iv. 318, 340 
384 Saladin lithe, decreed by Henry ll-.,i, 

Kye House Plot, the, iii. 429 171 ; tax on jiersoiualty dates from, 442 

Kygge, Robert, chancellor of Oxford, i, S.alamauca, batth-u iv. 3,5.8 
4fe2 Salisbury, caihedral cijiirch of, com- 

Ryniev, his Fmdera, i, 184, 335 pleted, i. 306 . 

Bymer, the critic of the Restoration, iii. Salisbury, Sh.axton, Bishop of. ii. 173; 

417 his sympathy with Lutheranisui, 45..; 

.'Byswiek, Peace of, iv. 68 imprisoned, JSS 

Salisbury, William, Earl of, stands hv 
John, i. 229 

S Salisbury, Earl of, bis deatli transfers 

tlie leadersliip of the Ijanoastrian jiarty . 

Sacheverell, Dr.. hi,s sermon at St,' Paul’s to Sir dohn Oldc.astle, i. 502 ; at the 

on non-resistahoe, tv. 08; impeached siege of Orleans, 510 
by the Whigs, ib. ; his acquittal wel- Salisbury, Kicliard Neville, Earl of. sou 
<>bmcd as a Torv triumph, 99 of the Earl of Westmoreland,' his 

Sackvillc, Lord Ifohn, at the battle of power, 537 ; created Chancellor, ib . ; 

■ - beheaded, .541 ; his son Richard, .we 

3 East Saxons, i. 42 ; W-arwick, Karl of; his sister Cecily 

chnreh to bo built Noville married to Duke of York, 538 ; 

his sons, Lord Montague and George 
scene at, during the Neville, ii. 28 

-55, 4.5(i : the C'h'roni- Salisbury, Margaret, Oonntesa of, her de- 
, Vtatth! at, betaveen scent, and marriage, !ind the opposition 

I the Lancastrians, of her house to the system of Thoiuas 

. at. ,541 Cromwell, ii. 183 ; .attainted in Farlia- 

irt, .see Bacon, Sir ment and sent to the Tower, 184 

Sancroft, Archhishup, heads the protest 
heside Sniithfield, of the bishops .against J.ames Jl.’s 
V Rahere, i. 149 Declaration of Indnlgeuce, iv. 28 ; be- 

'assacre of, in Paris, comesanonjiiror.ni 

Sandwich, Lord, proposes surrcmlor of 
Dav, expulsion of the Dunkirk, iii. .348 
on." ill. J!45 ; its rclig- Sajidys, ArchMshop, oith of the, Protes- 
I; its political results, taut exiles, ii. 265 

.Sail Graal. poem of the, i. 11.5, 165 
Saratoga, iv. 251 

Sardinia, ceded to Charles of Austria;, by 
the Treaty of Utrecht, iv, 101 ; recov- 
ered by Spain, 131 ; gives the Duke of 
Savoy the of King, 1S2 


St. Itiirttiolomew, 
prim-y of, rai.sed In 
St. Bartliolomcw, W; 


St. Bartholomew’s 
Nonconfonni.'its 
ious r<‘sults, 340 


St- David’s, Bill-low, Bishop of, ii. 17.5; 

hiss\mi,alhv with Imthcranism, ih. 

St. D.avifi’.s, Fcrrar. Bishop of, burnt at 
Cacrmartlmu, ii. 247 

St. Edmundsbury, history of, i. 207, 208 ; 


Sursfuild, Patrick, iiisiPta on ilefcnding l 
Limerick, and surprises the Knglisli 
iu'tiilory, iv. 55; coininaml.s at jUig])- 
rim, Oii '; forced to surreiKlor, and ru- ■ 
tires to Ji’nuicc, ift. ; dustiiicd to take 
Iiart. in tliu French invasion of Kng- 
r. ; land, 5U . ■ ■ . 

Siuilrc, William, lirat. victim of the Stat- 
uU; uC lici'tisy, i. 4!)L; 

“Savf)y,” the origin of llie name, i, 258 ; 

tin; lialacc, of, Ihirnl, i. 4is 
►Savoy, ioitis ilm (iraml Alliance, iv. Wl ; 
Hu-'ily ceded to, by the Trt'atir *>1’ 
Utreelit, iOl 

Savoy, Duke of, takes from Sardinia the 
title of King, iv. l:il 
Sii.ve, M.'ivsl>al, iv. 157, lOO 
Saxons, the Westplialiau and Eastpha- 
liaii, i. 7 ; their eoiim*ction with tim 
Kngiisli and .rntes, 7, S ; fir.st of tire 
thi'taj Mnglish tribes to laud in Britain, 
19,21 

Saxony, joins the leafnie of the four 
power.s against Prussia, iv. 170 
Saxony, Elector of, shelters Luther, ii. 
120 ; t.aken prisonorai.^rUldherghy llie 
Emperor, ih. 

Saxony, Elector of, ii. 210 
Saxony, Alauvic.e, Duke of, secedes from 
the League of Seluualkald, ii. 221 1 con- 
eludcp a secret treaty’ will) France. 22S; 

, turns ids forces against the Emperor, 
ill. 

Saye and Sele, Lord, iii, 100, lil2 ; iniuhi 
i'jord Privy Seal, ;i!i5 

Scales, Anthony WoodYlllc.Lord.hrother 
of Edward iv.'s Duocn, ii. ;t!), 40 
Hcaudinaviau rciilins, rise of tlio throe, 

' Lfi5 ■ ' 


S'chomberg. Duke of, in Ireland, iv. ,54 
falls at tlm battle of the Boyne, 55 

Bcmie, the sacred stone removed from, i, 

Scotland, hitdlcd by the erci-tion of 
fortve.ss at Nmvciisth', i, 120; held ii 
fricn<lsliii> Ity Henry I,, hit!; Jualcrials 
for 1 he history of, KB; rchitlonsofEvl- 
wiird 1, with, :i27, liOl ; his comjnustsof, 
;!12, 510, ;!50; wars of Edward 11. 

with, ;!0:i, ;ui4, ;t05, ;i(l7. 572; the indo- 
pmaluiice of, rctsjgniaed by Uu* 'J’roaiy 
of Northampton, ;!7;i ; civil strife in, 
375 ; frcedoiu of, secured, ,"70 ; its <‘ou- 
iiection with Prance iti its refusal to 
acknowledge Henry IV., 401 ; supports 
Owen (llymlwr, 490 ; story of, after the 
capt ure ‘of David IL on the held of 
Novjllt!'.s <'ros,s, ii. 73; effect of the 
struggle betwi’.cn the. Lords of the Bor- 
<ler on the Intcrinil devolotmieiitof, ih.; 
James I, the ahiest, of her rtilers, 74 ; 
the Scotch Parliament organized, ih.; 
Perkin Wurheek reeeivcdhv James IV. 
ih . ; treaty with Henry V11^^5. ; James 
IV. marrie.s M'fwgflrot Tudor, 75; war 
with Henry AH.U., James slain at Flod- 


den, 91 ; his widow marries the Earl of 
Angus, LOG: the Dtikeof Albany nuidw 
regent, ih,; Ihc Scols cnconra'gcd by 
Francis 1. t.hrcaten to invadi* Euglaml, 
Albany’s iinal wiihdr.iw.'il to 
Franco ami .Margaret’s resumptinii of 
power, ill.; years <»f strife bclivvccn 
Margaret and her husband, 201 ; J:i,mcs 
V.’a reign secures rest to ihe iMinutry 
(.wc rliuue.s V,); Henry V HI. 's projis't 
of a union of the two realms amt the 
answer of Hm .Scotch Jkoliamcnt, t’Ott ; 
the in h nonce of Frams! in, 2(M ; the 
Hnglisli iiivashm umlor f.onl Hertford 
and the burning of Kdinhurgh. 205 ; 
peace with England after the miinlcr 
of Cardinal P.xjalon, 2()S: Somerset’s 
nnsiiccessful poticj in, 220 ; the union 
with Francchytho marri.-tge of .Mary 
SI uart W’itli the son of Ii envy 11. 221', 
rcligiou.s and politicjii et’fcct of Alary’s 
reign on the t'orluncs of, 2(i0 ; ttic 
Gospeller’s, ih, ; ..Tolm Knox, 2tlt, 203 ; 
the first ttovenont t)f the Scotch nol)les. 
2ii:> ; Seotcli t.talvi'iism, ‘207 ; ji'alousy 
of French comnicst., 2t>S ; tlic Lords 
ask liclp i:v<Hu Eiizaheth’s action with 
regaril to, ; the two U’catica of 
EiHnbnrgli, t!(i2, tilt.". ; itsindcpcndcnco 
upon France hvokmi, 309; perpetual 
));iace hctwctM) En,gl!iml and Ihc Scots 
sworn, thO ; I, lie Denevan ('onfession 
accepted by pjirliamciit a.s the religion 
of, ;5. ; James St.imrt is proclaimed as 
Eli/.aliclii’s successor, iii. ;:s ; work of 
the Stuarts in, Iti ; the Stuarts and tlse 
Kcformalioii, 41 ; .lames and tin' no- 
iih'S, 42 ; the Scotcli jicoplc, 43 ; tlic 
Kirk and the people. 44 ; the Kirk and 
the King, 45 ; Pro.shyt,criaiiiMm <>.stnh. 
lishod, 4,S ; James the T. and tlm Kirk. 
4ti ; James and Pnishyteriani.sm, ,59 ; 
tin* struggle wiUi tire t’hnrch, 51 ; nal • 
ut’ali/.a,t.ion of IhcPosl-u.'u.i, ti," ; Jiimes 
asserts tlm right to convene ami pro- 
rogue tin? (Icncr.'d .A.ssemid.v, uO sub- 
mi, s.sion of tim Kirk, IJ7 ; re,siorjUi<>ti 
of S<‘ot.eli Episcopacy, ih.; < 'liarles's 
policy in, ITI ; cnHirc'ementof tlie mov 
l.iturgy in, IT.'I : its rejection, 171 : es- 
tahlishmcnt, of Urn ■’ 'I'ahlcii,” 171',; 
renewal of tlm f’ovcminl, 177; tli.- 
.Scotch Kevoluti m, 179 : I’resliyteriaii- 
i.sm re-e.sialdi.slied, the Scotc'li w.ar, 
ih, ; applies to France for aid. 1,^9 ; ef- 
fect of her a.(ti(.ude in tlie strnggie 
against tyranny on the I’resliy lerian 
party, 192; jcalousii-s bclwcJii iIh! 
nobles, lfi5; pacification bfivveen tlm 
two countries, Iit7 ; t'hai'U-s in, ih. ; 
Iwigne of llio Pailiami 111 with, 2bs; 
England swears to tin' I'memuil, 227 ; 
tilie .Scotlisti army, under I.or<i i.even, 
crosses 1 lie bovdor, 220 ; Mansion Moor, 
221 ; lVIontro.'‘e’s succe.sses (.vor tbe 
tlovcnantors. 222. 2;i2. 233 ; his ine- 
triov.aWc defeat at Pliiliplmu'.di, 233 ; 
ScollJtnd prc.'-.se.s for re.ligjoUH uniform- 
ity, 23(; ; I’harlca in the Scotch camp, 
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237 ; the S<iottis1i ariuy surronflers him 
to tliH Parliament ami returns to Scot- , 
land, ; the army uiuler the Duke 
«l' Hamilton invades J'luglaiid, 247 ; in- 
sists on the aeoeptaiifo of the Cove- 
nant l)y Charles II.. 253 : Cltarles 1 l.’s 
negotations with, 2.5T ; (iroinwell in, 
2."iH-l(!1 ; Charles lands in, i5. ; power 
of Argyle Jind his part,y eoinos to an 
end, 2(i0 ; Charles is evuwned at Seone, 
ih . ; intestine feuds, if). ; nuiinhcrs from 
Heotlaml sit for the lirst time in the 
English Parliannmt, 273; vinion of 
SooUaml with England eoinploted, 274 ; 
s'ettlomonl of .Snotlaud by the Protec- 
tor, 277 ; tilm-les 11. refuses to rec;)£c- 
iiizo the Union, 320 1 the Covenant 
aholisimd, ih. ; the drunken Parlia- 
ineiiL anmila the proeecdings of its 
Itredecessors for twenty-eight years 
past, ih. ; Argyle’s tritil and execution, 
ih.i bishops restored, if). ; govormneat 
in the hamls of Lauderdale., 327 ; on 
the forniatiou of the. Cabal ministry the 
directum of alTuirs left to iaiuderdale, 
301) ; rising of the Covenanters ealled, 
and the Whigs’ defeat at Ifothwell 
Brig by Momuouth, 411 ; James Il.’s 
despotism in, iv. 13 ; intts Gatholirs 
in commjiud, 10; .Scotch troops 
in tho service of the States, 32, 3,0 ; 
Scotland and the .Revolution,. 41; 
Kiliieerankio, 42; the iMassacre of 
Glencoe, 43 ; linal union of Engl.'ind 
witli, and ita re.sults, 91. 94 : given in 
charge to the Jaeohit;; Earl ol Jlar by 


s Edward 

Stuart, 15S ; conquest of t he H ighlands, 


1.59 


S(!ots. once the name of tho inhabitants 
of Ireland, i. 21 

Scrope, Archhishoi) of York, i. .OOl 
(Scafetj/e, or shield-money, a. device of 
Henry II. to disarm the horonage, i. 


Seymour, Sir Thomas, brother to the 
above and the Protector, .Lord High 
Adminil, ii, 217 ; his secret raarriago • 
with the Queeii-Dowager, Oathariiie 
I’arr, 223 ; attainted for treason, and 
executed, (.f», 

Sliafteshury, Ashley Cooper, Earl of, iii. 
.3>;7 ; his liery address in favor of the 
war, ; clfect of liie discovery of 
the King’.s perlidy on, 3S9 ; Ids change 
of policy, 390 ; his dismissal, 391 ; fans 
the public panic to carry out his plans, 
:{92 ; heads tho Country party, and 
presses tlie Pro.rcstant Securities Bill, 
if).; intrigues in the city, and eorcG^ 
spoiuls with William of i.lrange, 393 ; 
committed to the Tower for cimtempt 
of tiip. House, 393 ; takes tho lead in 
investigating tlie cliargcs of < )ates, 402; 
hisbiirexcludingCatholicsfromParlia- 
ment, 403 ; attains ids end, the dissolu- 
tion of Parliaiueid, 404 ; Pre.sident of 
tho Council, 40.5 ; advocates the Ex- 
clusion, 410; his project in favor of 
Mouiuoutli, 411 ; his second dismissal, 
412 ; his .struggle, ih . ; he, ads the “ pe- 
titioners ” or Whigs, 414 ; indicts the 
Duk(i of York and the Duchess cf 
Portsmouth, 415; brings on the iiri- 
peacliinent of Lord BtralTord, 419 ; 
appeal to Oluarles to recegniKe Mon- 
nioutii as his successor ; 420 ; arrested 
for suborning false witnesses to the 
plot, 421 ; Dryden’s portrait of him as 
Ahitophcl, 420; discharged from the 
Tower, 427 ; his flight to Hollaml, and . 
death, 42!) 

Shaksperc, little known of his life, ii. 
4,50 ; his actor’s life, 451; his early 
work, 452 ; his lirst plays, 4.53 ; his 
earlier comedies, 454 ; his historical 
Ithays, 4,55 : his religious sympathies, 
4,50 ; his tiolitieal sympathies, 4.56 ; his 
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5 ii. 404 

,Siviiritic.s, Dill of, iii. 409 ; opposed by 
the Eonimons, 41 n 

Scda'i'inoor. dames 1 1.’s victory at, iv. 14 
SiuUev, iii. IilO. IVl 

“ So.U’-rcnouncing Ordinance,” its nature 
anil iida'oduetion, di. 229 
.Seidac, descniilion of Die place,!. 107 ; 
iuittlc of, ih . ; |.he>rovman iiowmen at, 


Soidennial. Dill, iv. 129 
Settle, Ids Iragedics, iii. 425 
SeDIenient, Act of, its provisions, i- 


Seven YcJirs’ War, its di.sastroiis begin- 
ning, iv. 171, 131, 132; nnriv<a.lled in 
Die’ iinport.ance of ils triumphs, 189 ; 
tho Peace of Paris, 211 
Siryiiiour, Edward, .see Hertford, Lord 
Soytriour, Jiuie, married to Henry V11T„ 
ii. ins ; dies in giving birth to her ' ' 
(.Edward \'L)j ih. 


passion plays, 461 ; sale of his work i 
the ISth centurj', iv. 202 
Shelbnnie, Lord, in the. Greenville minis- 
try, iv. 217: his protest ag.'dnst the 
pniseeution of Wilkes, 218 ; his attack 
lUion tho Declaratory Bill, 232 ; in the 
Chatham ministry, 2.3;! ; prime minis- 
ter, 277 ; Liinsdownc, 'Marquis of, 
Sheldon, Archbishop, iii. 317 
SherilTs, or shire-reeves, royal oflicers 
who curtail the authority of the eal- 
dormon, i* 87 ; royal nomination of, 
124 ; under William, 124 ; their olliiu;, ih. 
Shoriifnmir, battle of, iv. 128 
.Shin-niomiv. IS’ov’.s nlan for raisim 


.Ship-nionoy, Noy’.s plan for raising, iii. 
167 ; its levy declared legal, 168 ; re- 
sisted by Hampden, 1.70, 171 ; the judg- 
ment on, 176; declared illegal, 190 
Shire, courts, i. ;«.5 ; knights of the, 336 
, Shire-reeves, .sfie Sheriffs 
.Shirley, iii. 158 

Shrewslmry, Pengweni theAVelsh name 
of, i. 65 ; conquered fly Offa, ih. 
Shrewsbury, battle of, i. 498 
Shrewsbury, Earl of, ii, ,3,57, ,3,58 ; signs 
the invitation to tho Prince of Orange 
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{■olandinEnslawlfiv. 31 ; contrlbiitOB 
to ilie cxiieiiscK of tho expedition, 32 ; 

• Hoci'owu'v of state, f>2 ; takes part in 
tliicolule plots, 5K ; in the Whig miiiis- 

Hlnewsldiry, T)nke of, adliereuli of the 
I ] finovtii'[;in stU!(jusKion,]jonl Treaanrer, 
h'. tot 

Kii-ih’. i, 27;"., 273, 27!), iv. 131 
Snlii'umth. honl (Acldington), heads the 
'lodes, iv. 3,70; hisopiiiion of Aineriea, 

Sid'iiov, Sir Henry, J^onl Deputy of Ire- 
laml, ii. :ii2 ; El'izaliolh’s general iu tho 
North, 3;1S ' 

Shtn.-y, i’hilip ii. JJIB, -ilO 

.Sidney, Algernon, iii.2;i7,3uS,‘10-l, .120, iv. 
.)2 

Sidney, llenrj', brother of the above, 
invites William of Orange to England, 

SiLdsmund, Dsike of Austria, ii, 49, 51 
Silesia, tv. 13, 7 

.Sinmon of Durham, i. 3, Il,>, 102 
Siraued, Lambert, personates the Earl of 
Warvvielc, son of the Duke of Clarence, 
ii. 09 ; his supporters, ib, ; Ida defeat 
at .Stoke, i-b, 

Simon d(i M'ontfort, Earl of Ijdttcster, 
his foreign blood and marriage causes 
of je.'Ubnsy, i. 2.59; his (larly action, 
201 ; his rn lo in tlaaeony, 202 ; his tem- 
■ per, 20r; ; his measure with regard to 
the (iharter. 270 ; hishroiKih with the 
biironugo, 27« : foiled I)y a <MViniU!r- 
revolution, 27!) : his rising, 2S0; atlhe 
liead of tlifi sUilo, 2S3 ; his rule 2B4 ; his 
Hummons of the Oottmious, ift.; his 
dilUcullieH, 23;3 ; hia f;ill at Evoshmh, 
2S7, 2 Sk; his house' hanislicd, 291; 
tntraelufi tit his tomb, ih. 

Simon du Moutfort., the. younger, 283, 
2H7, 288. riS'.l, 2t)(l, 292, 293 
Siwai'd, Kiirl of Northumbria, 1. 99 
.Sixtus olTers to aid Philip . II. in Inks 
invasion <.f Knghuul, ii. 419 
Kkellington, Lord Deputy of Irel.and in 
ii. 170 

Skelton, poet of the New Learning, the 
hillerassailani <d' Wohsey, ii. 133; Jus 
r.mginloggrel, 119 

Slrin-f his position due in debt or crime, 
i. 11 : nothing to do with tlie pnhiie 
life of "the rillage, ib. 

.Slave-trade, its jtrovfihnmc at Bristol, t, 
121; William’s edict ugfdnst, /A. ; tho 
'rrcaly of Utreidit and tho, iv, ; 
flluiits!i(i<i, 14S, 208, 3.52 
.Sleswiek, its relation with Old England, 
i. 7 ; Ivoman remains in, 15 
Shivs, naval vietoryof, i. 387 
.Smith, Adam. iv. 20.5 283 
Smollett, iv. 203 
Solwaj , defeat at tln5, ii, 202 
Snmoi-s, Lord, president of tho Royal 
Siiciety, iii. 310 

Somers, dohn (afterwards Lord), counsel 
for Llui Bishops, frames the Dechmi' 
tion of Rights, iv. 39; Lord Keeper in 


1.ho Whig inimatry, fifi; witlwlrawa, 

72 ; iinpoaehod, 77 ; brings the ques- 
tion of the Union of Scu'llaml to an 
issue, 92 ; President of the Couneil, 

99 j his deatli, 127 

Somerset, Edmund Beaufort, Duke of, 
loss of Nontiamly laid to his charge, i. 
530 ; at the heiul of the Royal {'ouncil, 
5:14 ; his strife with the Duke of York, ; 
534-538 ; falls at St. Albans, .538 
iSonifirset, Duke of, ili,‘s afto- t]it> b.'dtlo 
■of Towtoii Field, i. 512 
(Sonier.sct, Duke of, tie.'td of the I.amMs- 
triau party, ii. -4.5, 47 ; his fall ai- 
Tewkesbury extinguished the male 
branch <d' l.he llonse of Beaufort, 50 
Sonier.sct, Duke of (linrttord), made 
Protector, ii, 217; creates new poors, 
218 ; overturns llcniy VllL’s will, ih.; 
invades Scotland, 22.S ; victor at, Idiikie, 
Clleugh, ib. ; his ]ioli<'y unsuccessful 
abroad and at }iome,‘22I ; agrari.an 
discontent under, 222 ; sends (4ardiiun- 
to the'J'ower, ib. ; revolts of ihe people 
against his measures, ih. ; rise of 
prices and debasement of Urn coinage, 
223 ; sends his brother, the Lord High 
Admiral, to lliu block, ib, ; exeented, 
230 

Somerset, E.avl ('.we Rochest.er, Viscount); 
his union with .Frances Howard, iii. 8.5 ; 
•Lord (diamberlain, 92 ; his intrigucK 
with Spain, ib. ; his fall. 93 
Somerset, Duke of, rot'us.esto introduco 
tho Papal nuncio into the prcsonco 
t'hinnhor of James IL, iv. 22 takes hia 
place in the council cliamber on the 
death of Queen .Anne, 10-1 
Sophi.'i, Princess (givinddiiughter of 
James 1.), wiJ’e of the Elector of Han- 
over, iv. 7G ; the Crown vested in her 
by tho Act of .Settlement, ib. ; Queen 
Anr.e’s letter tn, rehUive, lo the 
Duke of < lanihridgn, I03 ; her death, ih, 
Soranzo, ii. 189 

Soull, Marslmhiu Portugal, iv. 3B8, 359, 

■ .'308 

Soiif.hamrtton, Earl of, exjiellod frmn Urn 
<,;hancellorshiv> by HomcrscL ii. 217 
.Soiilb.ampton, Lord, in t'iiarles 1,’s first 
ministry, iii. ;S34 
South-Englo, Av;c English 
Sout.hoy, iii. !>!2, iv. 305 
South .Sea BiiMde. iv. 131 
Spain, her contest with England, position 
in Europe in Eiizabclli's reign, ii. 39!l- 
432; her empire in the New World 
. 403; eonquc,r.s Portugal, .iOO ; James 
L’s rohiUons with, iii. 97-99. 100-1 12 ; 
Fharlosl. and, IIH, 120, 140; war with, 
under Cromwell, 282“28:! ; Charles 11. 's 
attempted alliance with, 330 ; sinks 
into deermutnde under Pliilii) IV.. 
332; T,ewis XI V.’s policy will) regard 
to, 333, 372 ; join.s Iln- (Lvind Alliance, 
jv. 40; (piesUon of Ihe succession, 07, 
(!!) ; tho Partition 'rreaties, 70, 71 ; ac- 
eesBion of the J )uke of An.iou, 72 ; 
Loyd Pct<?rl)orottgh in, 90 ; alliance of 
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e asiil Eiij^laiiil ugaiuKt, 130 ; lnjr ■ anee iit St. Panrs, if/. ;its estinoucmi 
socrot, aliiarmti with tlie Eiui»eror 371. 

(Jharh'R VI., 130 : signs tlie Treaty ot Steinkirlf, battle of, iv. 60 
Seville, 1 io ; the Pamily Coinitact, 149 ; Stephen, king, son of Stephen, Cotint of 
war with England, 150, 1,51 ; allianeo Ulois and Adela, i, 14.3 ; niarried TO 
with Maria Theresa, 170 ; terms of the Matilda of Boulogne, ib. ; his popu- 
.Pinieo of Paris with regard to, 211 ; larity, ib. ; his welcome at Lojuiou and 
war with England, 310; l5uona,parte’.s Winchester, if/., 144; his coronation, 
alliance witli' 317, ;!4S, 349; invaded by • 144; his charter, ib. ; secures Is'or- 
Biionaparte, 350 ; rising against Buona- mandy against Anjou, if/. ; Hnheii. of 
parte, 357 ; Wellesley's eampiiign i)i, (lloitcester’s revolt against Jiiin .and its 
300,300 ' consequences, 145 ; his cession of Caiv 

iSpenser, Edmund, his life and early lisle to the King (d Scots, if/. ; his w.'irs 

works, ii. 440,441 ; hi.s Ji'acriii Qiinai, with the King of Scots, if/. ; Battle of 

441-445 ; Elizaheth’s dcliglit in, 270 the SUiul.'inl, ib. ; his conduct tow- 

Spen.ser, Earl, iv, 303, 337 iirda the .Bfcliops of Salisbury and 

Spinola, the .Spaniali general, iii. 103 Lincoln, 140 ; taken prisoner. 147 ; 

Sj/iros, l>iet</f, ii. l'is,'2t>3 England given up to civil war, 140- 

Spitaliields, silk trade estal/li.shed in, iv. 143 ; the royal power conies to an end, 

17 147; the Treaty of "St allingiord, 152; 

Sprat, Bishop, hr.st liistorian of- the Iteligious Kevival, 14,S ; rociigni7.e<l as 
l{o 3 'al ,S(/ciety, iii. 29.1 king, ami rccognincs Henry of Anjou 

Sprigge, his Akf/tia Jb^tlivu/a, iii- .5 as his heir, 152 ; his deaiis, ib. 

Statl'oril, fortiiied by .'Etheltlicd i. 79 Stephen of Albemarle, conspiracy of 

Stafford, Lord, leader of the (.'atliolic liobert Mowbray on behalf of, i. 129 
party, iii. 4 lit ; his trial ainle.vecntion, Stephen Lnnglon, /Vrchhi.diop of Cun- 


Stair, Lord, iv. 159 

Stamford Bridge, overthrow of the Nor- 
wegians at, i. 107 

Stamp Act, the, originates with Lord 
Liverpool, iv. 214 ; the colonies and the 
221 ; ttasseii, 223 ; considered ine.vpedi- 


on tlio repeal of, 228 ; repeal of, 231 
Standard, Battle of the, i. 145 
Standard, Harold’s, at- Senlac, i. 107, lOS 
Stanhope, Lord, iii. 311 


bend’s ministry, iv. 127 ; hi.s ministry, 
133 ; the crash of the South Sea Com- 
pany brings him to the gra.vo, 134 
.Stanley, Lord, foremost amongst Kichard 
lil.'s adherents, ii, (10 ; nuido Consta- 
ble, ib . ; marries Margaret Beaufort, 
ib. ; conspires against Bichard in favor 
of Henry Tiidur, Ak ; hotrays him at 


Star ( -lunnher, Ci/urt of the, an offshot 
of Henry Il.'s Court of Appeal, i. 171 ; 
systematized 1/y Henry Vll.. ii. 70 ; its 
proci’ss under Oharl/is 1., iii. 142; its 
eivil and judicial Jurisdiction abolished 
: by the Long Parhamijiii;, 197 
Statutes, till! tirst, Statute of Westmin- 
ster, i. :i(ll; (/f Mortmain, 315; of .V;/- 
parel, .532 ; </f ileresv. -tiH-l!):! ; of Kil- 
Ivcnnv, 48(1 ; of tjaborcTS, 40(!, 417,427, 
•f 2 s, 4.“/, 8, ii. 24 ; of idverie.s, 20, 31, 

70; i/t Mainteiume.e, i. 471 ; of f'/'ic- 
miii/i/Y, i, 41H, 471 ; of Provist/rs, 417, 
171; of Staples, 429. 430 ; of 'ITwisf/u, 
429; of Uses, 471 ; Lil/el Act, iv. 29.5 
Steam-engines, iv. 272 
Steele, Richard, iv. 112 



terbury, his election, i. 219 ; banished 
l/y John, 220 ; his retuvn to Enghiml, 
225 ; John’s promises to him, ib . ; c.ill.s 
a council at St. Paul’s, 227 ; suspended 
hv Innocent HI., 235 ; returns forgiven 
from Pwome, 238 ; wins a confirmation 
of tlie Great t.'harter, 240 


eut by Roekingh.'im, 220 ; the repeal of, Stigand, Archbishop of Canterbury, i, 
demanded by Pitt, 227; Burke’s speecli 106; the Norinan Conquest indireotly 


connected with his appointment, i//. ; 
receives the pallium from an nncanon- 
i cal Pope, ib. ; deposed, 125 
SUllingfieet, the divine, iii. 374 ; iv. 21 


‘tuber of Lord T(3wns- Stratiord, Thomas Wentworth, Earl of 


inistrv, {.see Wetitwovth), made Lord Eieu- 

a Coiii- tenant of Ireland, iii. 182 ; counsels the 

!4 summons of I’arliament, ih . ; procures 

Hchard subsidies from the Irish Parliament 
tlonsta- for tlte attack on the Scots, ib. : takes 

auforl., command of the royal army, 183 ; his 

n favor warlike bluster breaks down, 1S4 ; Ids 

him at impeachment, 18!) ; his trial, 193 ; his 

death, 196 ; his letters, iii. .5 
offshot ytrasshuvg, its seizure by l.ewis XIV.,- 


Strathclyde, e.\tcut of, i. 41 ; invtidcd by 
/EtheJ frith, ib . ; conquered by I'hul- 
mund,82 

Streoneshalh, original name of Whitby, 


427, Ktrype, ii..3, 189, 190 
, 31, , Stuart, Ijord rJames, ba.siard .son oi 
JamesV.,ii,2fi2 ; priorof St. Andrew’s, 
•117, ih, ; leader of the Protestant lor/ls, 
sou, 318 ; created Earl of Murray, .see Mur- 


n tvadt'rsof the ii. 125 ; Stuart. Lady Ar.abella, her de.scent and 


tlsf' work of llie, 10 ; the StuartB anti llio 
Bct'ormiiiifU!, 41 ; their rule a foreign 
oiu!, rii>; Ok; fall of the, KK-ITM, iv. 

: , 5-.'101, ■ . ■ , ■ 

Klnhhe, a I'lirilan lawyer, author of 7’Ae 
liliifiircry nf<i tinpiva (In, If, ii. 408 
Ktukely, an Irinh rethgeu, ii. :!!I4 

SiU'h( t, t teller il, 8(>1 

Niiillmry, Arehhiahoit of (tantorlmry, 
ln'lieiuloil iu (he i'eartiint Itinina, 
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.SiiOViik, .Mieliad tie hi Foie, Kurl of, 
('iiaueeiior uiiiler Kiehartl II., ij. 408 ; 
uinieahitl on a ehai'ee of Jtitfli-treaBon 
and (lies to Franee, 470 
Sutfolk, William de la Folu, K;irl of, hia 
deitceiii, i, 528; hi.s eondnet in tin; 
jnarriu''e treaty, r>;i.o, 550 : hatred 
agniufst and its eauses, ih . ; iiiiiieaL’lied 
and belieadfjtl, fiiiJ, 

Suffolk, imlie of, marries a sister of 
Edward IV., ii. 00 

SuH’olk, Duke of, heads the Eiiglisli 
forces ill the war with Fraiicis 1., ii. 
110; supports the eauae of Anno Boleyn, 
131 ; his wrath against the legates, 
135 ; president of the Couneil, 143 
Bulfolk, Charles Brandon, Duke of, his 
niarriagd with Mary, sister of Henry 
Vin,, ih 31(5 : his daughters named as 
next in the suoeession to Elizaheth, ih. 
Buii'ollc, hold Dovsi't (father of Lady 
diuui Cireyl, made. Duke of, ii, 323 ; 
endeavors to excite a rehelliou at 
Loieester, 34t ; imprisoned, ih. ; he 
and hie hrother exeented, 24;t 
Suffolk, Duke of, l.iOrd 'J’l.'easurer, and 
fathordii-lttw' of Sonicrsot, iii. J»3 
Suffolk, Duelittss of, galdiers fugitive 
Froteetants round, her at Woscl, ii. 
2G4 

.Sunderland, Lord, in Sir William Teni- 
phi’s coumdl, iii. 408 ; re.sist.s tlio K.x- 
elusion, 410; opposed to iShnftoshury’.s 
projoet in favor of Monmouth, 413; 
inililic affairs left in his hands, 415; 
Charles's eonikleiiee in, iv, 10 ; the 
favorite ministe.r of .Dimes 11., 15; 
detoets William’s preparations for 
landing, ;(!t; eounsels the calling of 
Farliimieut, ;!4 ; dismissed from oiliee, 
ih. ; his political idiaraotcv, 03 ; advises 
the ehoic.e of ministers from the ma.1or- 
ity in the Cominons, 53; his Whig 
ministry, meml)cr of the duulo, cd ; 
counsels Um dismissal of the Whig 
ministi'y, 73 ; sent as envoy to Vienna, 
!I0; the' Queen forced to admit him to 
■ oflicc, (M ; his conceptions of party 
government, tie : triimifili of the Whigs 
luuler him, 06' ; becomes tin* son-in-law 
of Mfii’lhorough, Of) ; his ilisinissal, *5. ; 
his Fcerage Bill, I.'),'! 

Surajah iioivlah, iv, l.W, 181 
Suri’cy, Itarl of, defeats t}io Mcol.s at 
Floddm), ii. 91 ; restored to tlm Karl- 
dom of Norfolk, 142 ; .viv; Norfolk 
Surrey, llcury, ICarl of. son of the Duke 
ofKorfolk,i5.314 ; his name illiistoious 


in the history of English poetry,;/;.; 
his Italian reliuemenl, poetic taste,, 
and wihl and voi'kless energy. 3t.-f; 
his foreign eumpaigns, ih. ; Ui-rt.ford 
comiiusses his fall by awakening Hen- 
ry’s jealousy of hihi,215: eommitied 
to the T(>\ver and beheadeil, i7). 

Sussex, Kingdom of iln* Soiilli-Saxons, 
i. 2o ; establislie.d by tlie fall of Amb*- 
rida, ih, 

Sussex, Lord, Lord Di'inily of Ireland 
under Queen Mary, ii. 255 

Sutton, 'I’homas, (oiinds the /’liarter 
Hmi.se, iii, 8 

Swedmi, growlh of (he kiiig<iom of, 
Uiidor Iviiig Erii!, i, ; Cromwell's 
treaty with, iii. ysd ; join.s ilm flViide 
Alliance, ;}72 ; Swede, s iu tlm ;irmy with 
W'hich Williain of t.)rangc lands in Eng- 
hand, iv, 35 ; recogniy.es Hie Frcneh re- 
pnldie, 308; renounces her alliance 
with England. 353 

Swegen, King of the Danes, anchors off 
London, i. 93 ; comes to avenge the 
maasae.re of St, Brice, 94 ; dies at 
(lainshorough, ih. 

Swegen, son of Bodwine, secures iin 
earldom iu the south-west,, i. 99 ; his 
lawlessness, lot); seduces the abbess 
of Leominster, ih. ; tlies from Jilng- 
land, ih . ; returns aild .slays Boom, ih , ; 
branded as idthing hy the Witan, ih . ; 
his ont.l.'iwry reversed, ih. 

Swegen, King of Denmark, enters (he 
[lumber, with his fleet In iOtlS, i. lit 

Hwifi, iii. 312 ; his ahnseof Marlborough 
and the, ivar, iv. 99 

.Swiss Confederation, abolished, iv. .323 

iSwitnorlaiid, the Frotcataiit eautoiis 
recognise tlie Erench h’epuhlic, Iv. 308; 
and the Pc.aeo of .'\mioi).s, ;i4.S ; a JD-cneb 


I, beheaded, iii. 429 


"'rubles,” 1‘stu.blishmcul (,f the, iii. 175. 

■177 . 

'I'niUerer, the miastrc-l. his iwidoits and 
death at; Senlac. 1. 407 
'I’ulavcra, bat tle, iv. 351) 

'I'albot, Lonl, i.527 ; Kai-l of Shrewsbury, 
commands the EngliHli forec.s, and 
falls in lJuienue. ri'iti' 

'[’allard. Mar.shal, iv. 87 

'I'al ley rand, iv. 370 • 




t!iP psrififi, til ; Wfilpoln’K TCxcisn Bill, 

ih. ; iiu‘(inic-tax fir&t imposwl, 325 
Taylor, in-. Kowlaml, of Iln<lIcigli,story 

of his exec, lit, ion, ii. 247 
Taylov, ficveniy, iii. 205, 2!)li, 318 
Toigninoutli, (IcKtroycd l>y the Fronch, 

'rpliiam, iifiglit opjiosit.c i,o Sonlac, i. 107 
'j’lMiiplp, Sir PetiM’, of Slave, iii. J71 
Toiuplc, Sir ’William, liis iwmoir.s, iii. 

31 1 ; arnhasHuilor :ir Urtissuls negotiates 
1lio Tripiiie, Allianee, iii. .-iil’T, 372; 
coiniscls tlie inarvi.age of William atnl 
Mary, 390 ; becomes socretary of sttite, 
4ft'i ; his council, t5.; resists the Kx- 
ofusion, 4 U) ; forced to accept, it, 418 
Temple, I jord, conics into oftice with Pitt, 
iv. 173 : backs Pitt in his struggle witli 
AVhigs, 207 ; refuse.s tti join Pitt’s 
ministry, 225 

Tetichebray, battle of, i. 130 
Test Act, passed in the Ihu’liaineiit of 
leoi, iii. 34-1 ; as.sented to by Charles 
II., 387,389 ; its startling results, ib. ; 
set aside, iv. 18 

9'ewkesbiu-y, artillery turned the day at. 

ii. 18, 47, 48 

Thanet, settlement of the dutes in,i.22 
Tliegns, cirigin of the order, i. 34 ; 
supplant the old eorla, if),, 77; oilices 
of, about the king. 35 ; made a local 
nobility by grauts of public land, ib. ; 
thegnhood the germ of feudalism, ;>5i 
beeonKi ollicers of slate, .87; take the 
place of the ealdonuen iu the royal 
councils, J)3 ; their iluarrels with them, 
94 ; In ilSthoIslan’s day, all London 
merchants who h,'id made three long 
voyages ranked as, 200 
i ieohald. AvcUhishop of Canterhury. 
.Bouree of his influence, i, 140 ; the 
aaliim finds a moral leader in, 150; 
Oilbert Beket, his agent .and ailviser, 
ih. ; counsels and aids Henry II., 15,5 ; 
retires from the post of minister, ib. 
Titfow, use of the word, i. 215 
Thirty Yeans’ War, outbreak of the, iii, 
102; its end, 280, .‘iOi, 332 
Tlioinas (Ic la More. i. ;i5.5 
Thoniiis of Laiicasusr, his dnsoent, i. :i(;i; 

• supreme at the hea<l of the Ordainers, 

; his cliavacler, ih- ; executed, 300 
Thomas of London, .sec Beket 
’rUurlow, ids Stilt, e Papers, iii. 5 
Tluu'stiui, Archbishop of Vorlc, i. 1-15 
'ricondiiroga, the French fort of, iv. 109, 

Tiliotsim, (ho ilivinc, iii. .“dk, 37t, iv. 20 ; 

beconii s Archbishop (d’ ('anterhnry, 51 
Tilly, ( 'oiuit, commands the army of' the 
Ciilholii! Ijcague, iii. Ill 
Tilsit, I’ciico of. iv. 319, ,350 
Tiiipoo, iv. ;!21,:J2,3, .327 
d'itlies, ii'nie of the system, i. 50 
'i'itus Li's Ins, a wandering scholar from 
Forll, i. 350, 510 

Tkileratieii Act, passing of, in 1089, 

Tone, Woife, lotnler of the Unitedlrish- 
; jKon, iv,314 


Toovey. his Anqlia Jiidaica, i. 110 
Torbay, iv. 35 ' 

Tories, spring into organized existence 
in the contest between the army and 
the P.'irliamenL, iii. 235 -, origin o'f the 
name, fastened on the loyalist, ad- 
Iierentsof the Dukcof York, 415 i their 
struggle against the principles of the 
Kevolutioh, iv. .30, 38, 50, 51. liO, 72, 74, 
75, 77 , 81, 82, 88, 97 , 99, 103 ; iheir 
in1,rigue.s with the Pretender, 5?.. !t)2 ; 
their lielple.ssuess on the acet.rsioii of 
the House of ilanover, 117 ; their 
withdrawal from govenmumt, 1I8 
Torres Vedras, battle, iv. 300 
Tovringtou, Fail of (Admiial Herherli. ' 
his ihaladministratiou of tlie naw, iv, 
.52; attaeks the Fi-ench fleet in Biinti-y 
Bay, ib. ; his cowardiee or treason in 
command of the FuglisU and Hutch 
fleets otr Beadiy Head, 58 
Tostig, son of Godvvine. appointed Earl 
of the Northumbrians, i. lot ; driven 
to Flanders by a revolt, of the N orthum- 
hriaus, 105 ; ‘takes refuge iu Norway, 
and secures the aid of Harold H ardrada. 
100; lands on the coast of Yorkshire, 
107; repulsed at .Stamford Bridge, if). 
Toulon, siege of, iv. 307 
Toulouse, claimed by Henry 11.. i. 155 
Tournav, besieged by Edward III., i. 
387, 38,S; siirreiiders'to Henry Vin.,ii. 
91 ; Wolscy made hisliop of, 105; sold 
to France, 108 
Tours, Council of, i. 157 
Tonrville^Admiral . his victory olT .Beachy 
Head, IV. 57 ; hums Teigmnomh, 68 : 
defeated olf L.a Hogue, f>0 
Towns, Eiiglisli, their origin and their 
progress as compared -with that of 
those of the Western world, 190, 198 ; , 
their common lands, 197 ; their lords 
and reeves, 197, 19.8 ; the morclmnt-gild, 
199, 200 ; eimuicipation of, 200, 201 ; 
.iusticc and the, 208, 209; elect their 
own port, -reeve or mayor, 210 ; division 
of labor in, 210, 211 ; formation of trade- 
gilds, 211, 212; struggle of (bo “greater” 
against the. “ les.<e'r folk,” 212, 214; 

5 corporations of, Whig in symp.at by. iv. 
10; enforced surrender of liieir chart ers 
to t.'harles II.. ib., hi.s new charters lo, 
ih. ; Uteir fr;»nchise.s reslorol by 
James 1 1., 31 ; hecoinu more prominent 
:is elements of national life, 112; 
literature becomes an expression of 
the life of, ib. ; the urbanity of litera- 
ture, 113 

Townshoml, l.ord, Secretary of State 
under George I,, his ministry, iv. 127 ; 
his Barrier Treaty with Holland, 128 ; 
resignation, 132; readmitted to the 
ministry, 134; turned out by the jeal- 
ousy of Walpole, 142 
Towushend, t.'harles, e.omcs into offleo 
with Pitt, iv. 173 ; doseris Pitt and at- 
taches himself to Bute, 208 ; President 
of the Board of Trade, and his policy 
of taxation and restraint iu the col- 
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the work of iho, 40 ; tlio Stuarla (ukUIio 
K el'oniiiitioii, -41 ; their rule, a foreLj'u 
one, nr*; (lie fall of Llift, f(!83-J71-l, iv. 

J^ttililw. u Puritan lawyer, aiifhor ol Tiie 
Hkfin-vry o/'it, (lajiimj Oulf, ii. -itlS 
St likely, ail Iriuh reCii^fee, ii. ;*!I4 
fiuelu-t, <ieiuu' il, iv. .'ICil 
Siulliurv, AvclibiHhoii of r!iiiiterl.mry, 
iiehesitiial iu tlu' i'ea-iatit Itiaiiig, i.‘ti«, 
■"■"400 ■ 

Suffolk, Jlieliael <lo la ['ole, .Karl of. 
Cliaueollor miller Itiehanl II., ii. 4t>.S ; 
aupealed oil a i:har;j:e of high-treaaou 
aiul Hieato Fraueo, 47(i 
Suffolk, William ile la Polo, Earl of, liiH 
ileseeut, i. uL'S ; his eoiaiuet in the 
inarriu^jie treaty, lit;!), OfH) ; hatred 
against' aiul its ciui.se.s, 16. ; inipeaeiied 
aiul beheaded, 531 

Suifolk, Iiulce of, marries a sister of 
; Edward 1\^, ii. 61) 

Snlfidk, f)nke of, iiead.s the English 
forees iu the war with Fraueia 1., ii. 
till; supports the eauseof Anne Boloyii, 
liU his wrath against tho legates, 
136 ; president of tho Couneil, 141} 
Sultolk, Chai’kis Brandon, lluke of, his 
nuu'rlage with Mary, hialen- of Ilonry 
VI U,, ii. iiUi : his daughters luinied as 
nest In the stu-eoHsion to Elizaholh, ih. 
IHulTollc, Lord Dor.set (fatlior of I.ady 
dane Grey), made Duke, of, ii. "31) ; 

■ oiidosivors to c.xi'ite a rebel lion at 
LoleeBter. 241 ; iinpriHOued, ih. ; ho 
and ljiB l>f other csemited, 2.13 
BuiMk, Duke of. Lord Treasurer, and 
fiUhor-iu-liiw of Somerset, iii. 92 
Suffolk, Bnehess of, gathers fugitive 
Frofcestiuits round h<;r at Wesel, ii. 
"■'.■264. .' ■.■ 

Sunderland, Lord, in Sir William Tem- 
ple’s couneil, iii. 406 ; resists the Ex- 
eiueion, 410 ; opposed to Shaftoslvury’s 
prolcot. in favor of Monmonth, 412; 
puhlie aitairs left In his hands, 415 ; 
Ghavlea’s e.onfuieuco in, iv. 10; the 
fjivorile minister of dumos If., l(i; 
deteels William’s jiveparatlons for 
landing, 33 ; eoimsels the cjillin.g of 
Parliament, 34 ; dismissod from olliee, 
ill. ; his political chaiactcr, 62 ; luhises 
the choice of ministers from the major- 
ity iu the Goniiuoiis, 63; his Whig 
ministry, member of the dunto, t:4 ; 
counsel's the dismissal of tlui Wliig 
ministry, 72 ; sent as envoy lo Vienna, 
!)0 ; thet,uifpii forced to admit him to 
• uttice, 94 ; his oonceptieiw of party 
govornnieut, 0,“) ; triumph of the Whigs 
under him, 96 : becomi's the son-in-law 
of Marlbor-ough. 1)9; his dismissal, >6. ; 
his Peerage Bill, 133 
Surajah Bowlali, iv. ISO, ISl 
Surrey, Karl of, defeats t],ie Scots at 
Klodden, ii. 91 ; restored to the Earl- 
dom of ’Norfolk, i 12 ; .we Norfolk 
Surrey, iknvry, Earl of. sou of tho Duke 
of Norfolk, li. 214 ; hi^ name illustrious 


in the history of English poetry, /6.; 
ills .Italian reliuemeni, poelie uiste, 
and wdld and rcckb-ss cm-rgy, 2i'>; 
his fereign eaiiipaigiis, ih. ; i'lertferd 
compasses ]ii.s fall hy awakeuiug Hen- 
ry’s jealousy of hiiu, 216 ; eomiuii ied 
to the Tower and beheaded, ih. 

•Susse.x, Kingdom of (he Simth-.Suxiuis, 
1. 23 ; estaltlished iiy the fall of .tiide- 
rida, /6. 

fcjusse.v, Lord, Jx.nl Deputy of Ireland 
under tjueeii Aiarv. it. tWi ' 

Sutton, 'riiomas, founds the (’harter 
House, iii. ,9 

Sweden, growth of the kingdom of, 
under King Erie, i, a.'",; tlromweli’s 
treaty with, iii. 2S2 ; joins the 'Priple 
Alliance, 372 ; Swe.des iu the avmv with 
wlueh William of Orange lands iii Eng- 
land, iv. .3.5; recogni/.es the Preach re- 
public, 398 ; renounces her alliance 
with England. ;!.53 

Swegeii, King of the Danes, anchors off 
fjoiidon, i. !)3 ; comes to avenge the 
massacre of St. Brice, 94 ; dies at 
Galnsborougli, ih. 

Swegen, son of Godwine, securea an 
earldom iu the south-west, i. 99 ; Ida 
lawlessness, 109; sediu-es the, abbess 
of lAiominster, ih. ; Hies from Eng- 
land, ih. ; returns and slays Booni, ih , ; 
branded as idtldng liy the Wltan, ih . ; 
his outlawry reversed, ih. 

.Swegen, King of Denmark, cnter.s tli® 
lliimher, with his tieot in .1068, i. Ill 

Swift, iii., 312 ; his alniHeoi; Marliioroiigli 
and the war, Iv. 99 

Swiss Confederation, abolished, iv. 323 

Swit'/erland, the I’rotestant cantons 
reengnine the Pruneli Kepuidic, iv. 308; 
and the Peace of Amiens, 348 ; a Preneli 
army ocemnes, 348 

Svdeiihani, his studies in modicine, iii. 
317 

Sydney, Algoniou, beheaded, iii. 429 


“Tallies,” estahlishmout of the. iii. 176, 
■ 177 . 

Tuillefer, the miustrel. his exiiloits and 
death at .Senlae, i. 107 
Talavera, ha.ltle, iv, tVi!) 

Talbot, Lord, 1.527 ; Earl of Shrew, shury, 
eommands the Eii;;li'‘li forces, aiid 
falls in Giiieune, ,536 
Tallanl, Marslud, iv, 87 
Talleyrand, iv. 370 


UTDES. 


tliP pxoifip, 141 ; ■Walpolf’s Excise Bill, 
tli. ; income-lax iirsl iiniKiscl, 325 
Taylor, Br. Rowland, of JlfuUoigli, story 
of his oxoc.ntiou, ii. 247 
Taylor, dcroiny, iii. 255, 2!)i!, :UR 
Tnigiimuutli, (lestroycid ))y the French, 
iv. 5S 

'fVlh.-iTn, height, opitositn to Senlac, i, 107 
'.i'cinplc,, Sir Reler, of Stave, iii. 171 
Temple. Sir William, his inemoirs, iii. 

.'ll 1 ; itmhtt.ssador at Hriisscl.', negoUtiles 
llie Trijiide Alliance, iii. ;!57, 572; 
connsel.s the inarri.agtv of William iind 
Mary. 30!:); bec.o.meirse<;nil,ii,ry of .state, 
‘Vyi ; hi.s council, ih.\ resists the Ex- 
clnsion, 410 ; fovceil to accept it, 41S 
Temple, I jord, comes in to oflice with Pitt, 
iv. 173 ; hacks Pitt in his stiaiggle with 
Whigs, 207 ; refiise.s to join Pitt’s 
ministry, 22.5 

Tencli6br.ay, battle of. i. 130 
Test Act, ptissed in the Parliament of 
1601, iii. 344 ; assented to by Charles 
Ii., 3S7. .3S9 ; its startling results, ib. ; 
set aside, iv. 18 

'J’ewkestmrv, artillery ttirjied the day .at, 

• ii. IS, 47, 48 

Thanet, settlement of the Jutes in, i. 22 
Thegns, origin of the ov<le.r, i. ."4 ; 
supplant the old eoris, i6., 77; otlic.es 
of, about the king, 35; m.arte a local 
Jtohility by grants of public land, ih. ; 
thegnhood the germ of feudalism, 3.5; 
become ofllcers of state, 87 ; t.ak« tlie 
place of the ealdormen in the royal 
councils, 03 ; their quaiTels witli tliein, 
94 ; in riithelstan’s day, all J.ondou 
merchant, s who had made three long 
voyages ranked as, 200 
i lieohald, Archhi.shop of Canterbury, 
source of his influence, i. 149 ; the 
..ration tliuls a moral leader iti, 150 ; 
(Ultaert Bnkct, his agent and .adviser, 
U\ : counsels and aids .Henry 1 1., 155 ; 
retires from the post of minister, ih. 
Tfunir, use t>f the word, 1. 215 
Thirty Vears’ War, out break of the, iii. 

102; its end, 2.so. 3:!l,3:i2 
Tliomas d('. la More, i. .355 
Tliomas id' L.'nic.'ister. his desetmt, i. .'Jlil; 

- supreme at ihe. head of the tmlaincrs, 
3(i5 ; his cliai'acl(‘r, ih- ; executed, .'iCO 
Tliomas of London, no- Bekct 
Tluirlow, ins Slate Papers, iii. ,5 
'I'hurstan, .Archbislmp of V'ork.i. 14.5 
Ticonderoga, (he Frencli fort of, iv. 169, 
IS3, ■ ■ 

'rillotsiHi, the divine, iii. 318, 371, iv. 20 ; 

Imcomi. s Arehliishoii of t.tantcrbnry, 51 
'i'itlv, < ount, commands the army of the 
Ciitlndie l.eagne, iii. Ill 
h51sit. Peace of, iv. ;i49, 350 

Titlu!K,\l’ate of the’syirtonu.i. ,56 
Titus id’i ins, a wandering scholar from 
Forli, i. 356, 516 

Toleration Act, pa.ssing of, in 1689, iv. 50 
Tone, Wolfe, leader of the United Irish- 
men, iv, 314 
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Toovey, liis vlwflrZtti Jwrfaicff, i, lie 
Torbay, iv. .35 

Torie.s, spring into organized esistenco 
in the contest hetween the army an<V 
the I’ariuunent, iii. 23.5 ; origin of the 
name, fastened on the lovalist ad- 
herenUof the .Dukc.of York, 415 j llieir 
struggle .against the principles of Urn 
Rcvbllltion, iv. 36, 38, 50, 51, 66, 72. 74, 

75, 77, Si, 82, 88, ii7, 99, 10;i ; tlicir 
intrigues with the Prcti-iider, ,5s. i(i2: 

their helple.ssiics.s on tile accession o!' 

the House of llanover, 117 ; their 
withdrawal from governinent, Ms 
Torres Vedras, battle, iv. 360 
Tovrington, Eaii of (Admiral lIcrherM. 
his Jualaclniiniatration of the. inivy, i v. 

52 ; attacks the French fleet in Bantry 
Bay, <5.; his cowardice or trcas<in in 
coninmnd of the .English and Butch 
fleets ofl: Beuchy Head, 58 
Tostig, son of Godwine. apiiointed Ear) 
of tlie Isorthnmbrians, i. 101 ; driven 
to Flandersiiya revolt ofthetSorthum- 
hrinns, 105: takes refuge in JSorw.'iy, 
and secures the aid of Harold Hardrada. 
106 ; lamls on the coast of Yorkshire, 
107 ; repulsed at Stamford Bridge, ih. 
Toulon, siege of, iv. 307 
Toulouse, claimed by Henry . II.. i, 155 ; 

Touniay, besieged by ICdward Hi., i. 
.387,388; snmhiders’to Henry Vlll.",ii. 
91; Wolseymade bishop of, 106; sold 
to France, 108 
Tours, Council of, i. 157 
Tourville, Admiral, his victory off Beachy 
Head. iv. 57 ; burns 'feigninouth, 58 ; 
defeated oil’ La Flogue, 60 
Towns, English, their origin and tlieir 
progress as compared with that of 
those of the Western world, 1S)6, 198 ; , 
tlieir common lands, 197 ; their lords 
and reeves, 197, 198 ; the merchant-gild, 
199, 200 ; emancipation of, 200, 201 ; 
justice and the, 20.8. 209; elect their 
ow'ii port, -reeve or mayor, 210 ; divi.sion 
of labor in, 210, 211 ; hinmalion of trade- 
gilds, 211 , 212; struggle of the “greater” 
against the “lesser folk,” 212, 214; 

„ corporations of, AVhig in symp.ntliy. iv. 
10; enforced surrender of tlieir chart ers 
to Charles 11.. ih., his nmv cliartcrs to, 
ih. ; tlieir franchises restored by 
James 11,, 34 ; liecoine more prominent 
as elements of national life. 112; 
litcra.tiure hccomes an expression of 
l.he life of, ib. ; the urbaiiit.y of litera- 
ture, 113 

Townshend, l.ord, Secretary of State 
under George 1., his ministry, iv. 127 ; 
his Barrier Treaty with Holland, 128 ; 
resignation, 132 ; readmitted to the 
ministry, 1.34 ; turned out by the jeal- 
ousy of'AValpole, 142 
Townshend, diaries, comes into office 
with Pitt, iv. 173.; deserts Pitt, and at- 
taches himself to Bute, 208 ; Presidoiit 
of tlie Board of Trade, and liis policy 
of taxation and reatraint in the cot- 


oiiioK, GJ.'i: ns OliaitwlJor of the Ex- 
<>hor|itt!r, rni>iioiis tlio fiuo»tiou of eol- 
onial t axation, 

Tou'toii Kiold, hatth} of, i. li. 9 
'rt-iifalKar, battln of, iv. ;!J8, 3-tb 
rrcatv of Westphalia, iii. ^80 332 

TivMt, Cmnx-j] of, ii. 2ltT, 208,210, 211; 
fr.--nh awpomhly uf, 22i) ; apftiiii snin- 
inf>m:.1 by l'iu8 IV., ;ii;s ; Eliwiboth 
ioiiirt tbu rjiithorini HtatoH in rojtajUng 
'it, ;!l 1 

fl’resUain, Francis, iii. !12 
Tvovisa, -lolui of, i. -FW 
tl'i'iclhnoiiiily, iv. 1(12 
Triennial Bill, pas-sinR of, iii. l!)0 ; neu- 
ativiid by Williiua Iii., iv, ill ; passiiil, 

'Jh'iors, Board of, to (ixainiiui the fitness 
of minist.evs, iii. :i7il 

'J'riple Alliauee, the livsfc work of tiio 
Cabal ministry, iii. 371; its nature, 
372 ; its iniportaneo to Englaud’s repu- 
' tation, 373 
Tripltxj Heath, iii. 2-11 
'J'rokelowQ, his Annals, i. 355 
Troyes, Treaty of, i, 513; submits to 
doavino Dare, 523 

Tudor, Owen, a Welsh sunire, graiid- 
■fatlmrof Henry VI 1,, gives Jiis Tianio 
to the Tiulor Hue, ii. (12 
Tmistall, Master of the Rolls, ii, 121 
Tnmino, jMar.shal, Marlborough Horvos 
nuder, iv. 7i>, 85 

Turgot, prior of i'liirham, Ida literary 
work, i. ttl2 

Turgot, Fretusli sttii.usntau, Ida love of 
nifinkiiul, iv. 282, 288 

Ttirkoy, besieges Vienna, Iii. 3,31 ; threat,- 
oiied by Uuasia, iv. 300 ; alliance of 
England, I’russia, and Holhxud for the 
presorv.'ition of, it, 

Tuscany, iv. 150 
Twvsdeii, ii. 435 
Tyermtin, iii. 312 

'I’yU'r, Walter, lu.'ftds the I'easant Ris- 
ing, i. 448-151 

Tynedulc, William, his Inrth and odne.a- 
litm ,'tiid e.'irly resolve, ii. 12;?; stirred 
by t lie iicw.s of Luther’s T rotest, ?5. ; 
visits WitieulMTg. 124 ; his Iraiislation 
of Ui(5 Bible printed at Kiilji, and 
vc.Hclics England, (5. ; is denounced .'is 
heretical by More and W.arbnm, 125 ; 
I’apid dilt'u.sion (d‘ id.'* ^yorKH, J/j. 
Tyi’comioll, Lord, at (lie Inunl of the 
army in Iioliind, iv. 20 ; a chock on 
Ormoiid, 2l ; miule, Lord-Lieutenant, 
44 ; heads the, Fatholio rising, 45 
Tyrone, Shano <.»’Nt:il, Earl of, ii. 341, 
315 


Hlsler, ifio celenizaTion of, iii. 14fi; the 
linen niamifactnrci of, 150; SirlHielim 
(I'Xcal’s consplrac-y in, 109 
U u iCormlty, A el of, iu. 3 15 
United States, history of* begins with 


the inking of Qnchce. Iv. 130 ; J>c<‘la,va^ 
tion of their Indepcininncfs, 250 ; Pliil- 
{ulclphi-a the tempfirary capital (if, i5. ; 
(.w Americ.'i, the Polonies of) ; cai) on 
,Franc<!i for ai(i, 2.5,'?; England ac- 
knowledges tlicir indi'iH'.r.dcnee. ;;(;i 
Uni vei-si tic's, mai.oriaLs foJ- tin', history 
of, i. I,s4; their ni>-gro\vth, iS8; llu-i'i' 
spirit opiiosinl to that of ihi! Clnircli. 
lii;?: Uii'ir (k'lnocralic spirit l,lircati>ns 
fttuduUsm, (7/.; 101; a slate absiduicly 
Hell'-govm-U(id, 10.7; tiieir spirit of in'- 
telleetual iminiry threatens the 
Plmrch, ■//). ; the Friar.s settle in, 243, 
247 : decline of, iaith in llie nnnibi'rs 
and learning ef tlicir students after 
the Wars of tin* Roses, ii. It! ; imlnence 
of the JS'ew Ijcarning on, 85 ; Itibles 
find their way ti', and are secretly read 
find disousseii, 125 ; the teaciiing of 
divinity ceases at, the libraries scav 
tered and burned, 227 ; stdlon opposi 
tion of O.xford to the Act of .Supixnnaey, 
292 ; chtinge in their tone during Eliza- 
lieth’s reign, 387 ; Oxford protests 
against tho Piiritfins’ iV.Iilleitary I’eti- 
ti'on, iii. 57 ; loyalty of Oxford to 
Charles II., iv. 1) ; dames il.’s attack 
on, 24 ; datiobitisin in, I2i) 

UrbJiii V., Pope, claims tribute from 
England, i. 418 
Th’ieaniuni, burning of, i, 2(1 
Usher, Aivhlnsiiop, object of 4Vent- 
worth’s insult .and oppression, iii. 159 ; 
Ris plan of Clnu’ch govenuneut, ft'JK 
Utonh?., the Eli/..abetlian transhition of, 
ii. 9 

Utrecht, Union of. ii. 392 ; Treaty of, iv, 
101 ; general temper of Jiurope after 


VaeariuH, lectures on <4vil law at Ox- 
ford, i. 189 

Val-es-Tinnes, Iiatile of, i. KM 
Van Artiweldt, rJac(']ucs, i. 387, .391 ; his 
son Philip, 197 

V;ni lliemcn, iv. ltd • 

Vane. .Sir Hai ry (the (ihb'ri, in Urom- 
welPs lirat' Parliament, iii, 27.3 
Vane, .Sir ILarry. lln.- younger, reproseiiis 
Iho liKlepiunlenls of tlie fniure, iii, 
191; stmt (o lu'gotiate with Scotl.and, 
217, 218; witli Cromwell introducos the 
Sel'f-fciK,miicing Ordinance, 229-, iills 
the places of the royalists with Ibe 
luiw members, 2.3(1 ; Pbarles intrigues 
with, 2;i7 ; the bulk of bis jiarly !!y to 
the finny, 213 ; <nij)oscs ilm oniinanco 
fertile Hupressioii of lUasidn'iiues and 
lIon'.sios, 24(i ; his niun'gj in recreating 
a navy, 2,37 ; s]inrs the I’iiiiiament lo 
activity, 201 ; his aim witli regard to 
the Jitivy, 2i!2 ; presses on tin* Bill Cor 
a new Representutive. 2(i4 ; his feaiiess 
answer to Cvoiuw'oll, 2t>5: vcfusiis a 
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Mat In tlie Cotnici! of State, 2GS ; in- 
strumental iji In-ingiiig about the 
inh.ni of Scotlaml with Knglaiul, 277 ; 
opposes KichanJ Oroiawoll, 3(ia, 3(H ; 
exempted from the general iiiirdou, 
his trial and execution, 342 
Van Troiuy, Admiral, iii. 2G2, 21>-1. 282. 

:!!I1 > > > 

Vai'iuigiaurt, the ijody-gnard of the 
Kastevji Emperors, i. llu ; Englishmen 
form i>art of, ilt. 

I'araville, battle of, i. 105 

Vusay, massacre at, ii. 327 

f'eisdftme, Duke of, defeated at Ouden- 

: anle. iv. fIG 

Vorden, iv. 132 

Vere, .Sir Horace, takes Ejiglish troops 
to the Jfalatinate, iii. 102, 103 
Vh.‘ruey, .Sir Kalpii. iii. 5 
Vernon, Aihniral, 'iv. 152, 1,54 
Veriilam, Baron, sec Bacon, Sir Francis 
Vcrvlns, Treaty of, ii. 473 
Mttrshal, iv. SG, 06 

Villeins, probably the same as the de- 
pendent cftorls nnrl(3r the later kings 
of the House of fElfred, j, 214 ; status 
of, during the Honnau epoch, 214, 21,5 ; 
their services and riglits, ib. ; 216 ; 
origiji of their later name of “ copy- 
holder,” ib. ; enfranchisement of, by 
payment, ib,, 217 ; re.sist the reaction- 
ary idl'orts of the lords of the manor to 
bring back labor services, 331 
Villcneuve, Admiral, atTrafalgar, iv. 348 
Villeroy, Duke, of, iv. 00, 91 
Vllliers, George, see Buckingham, Duke 
of : 

Vinegar Hill, battle of, iv. 320 
Virginia, foundation of, bv Sir Walter 
Raleigh, ii, 413, iii. 100 ; 'John Smith’s 
settlement in, lOl ; its capital, tlamos- 
town, 162 ; its progress and wealth, iv. 
163 ; sy.stem of entails introduced in, 
164 ; clings lo the mothiir-couutry, 247 ; 
Wasliington’.s wolghl in, 218 
Vitfu’iu., batlle of, iv. 3GS 
Voltaire, importance of his visit to Eng- 
land, iv. 108 

W 

Wace, the r<iinaucc,« of, i. .5, IIG; his 
Ercncii vcisifui of tlio writings of Geof- 
frvsy of Moinno'uth, 164 
W.agi'.s of .’igricultui-at laborers, as fixed 
liv the ,Sl!itut,e of Laborers, I. 406 : rise 
of, 44 1 , 4.57 

Wagram, battle of, iv. 3.50 
Walclienm E.xpcilitioii, iv. 3.56 
Widcourt, battle of, iv. 41 
Wab'.s, materials for tlm history of, i. .5,; 
hislory of. afterthe victories of Door- 
ham and (!lie,stor, 266: its .struggle with 
flic Nonn:iiis, 26S; revival 'of, 26" 
language, 270 : poetry. 271 ; hards, 21 
27.5 ; under Llewelyn ap .lorwerlh, 2',_, 
273; ill!' Welsh iuipcs. 27,5; comiuesfc 
of, by Edward L, .':0,s, :tfl9 ; revolt of, 
under Owen Ulyadwr, 4!),5-497, 49S-,502 ; 


zeal for the Lancastraiii cause in, 540 ; 
the Court of, under .liiiiies, iii. 69, 77 ; 
rising in favor of Charles i., 246, 247 
Walh'ice, William, i. 347, 3l.\ 349 
W.ailenstehr, general of the Jmpe.ri.‘il : 
forces, iii.' l.'i;) 

Waller, Sir W’illitiui, Parlijiiuentary goii- 
or.al, ii, 212, 217, 220, 221, 230 
Wallingford, Treaty of, ends the civil 
war, i. 152 

Wallington, Neheniiah, iii, 5, 20 
Wallis, Dr.j iii. 293 
Wallis, Captain, bis voy.ages, iv. 192 
Walloons, driven by persecution from tlie 
Low Countries, i-eeeived at London and 
Canterbury, ii. 220, 225 
Walpole, Horace, iii. 312 
Walpole, Robert, member ot the Whig 
ministry in 1708, iv, 96 ; ids country 
breeding, 125 ; his doggodness aiul self- 
conlidencc,i5. ; his poficy, 126 ; in tin? 
Townshond miiiiscry, 127 ; forced to re- 
sign on the (pie.stion of the Hanoverian 
policy of the King, 13.1 ; sucees.s of his 
opjiosition to the Teeragc Bill, ib. ; 
re.admitr.ed lo office, 134 ; his minisiry, 
135 ; the fuvst of our peace niiiuster.s, 
ib. ; his finance, 136 ; his policy of in- 
action, 137; his moderation averts a 
European war, 1.39 ; fatal slioek to lii.s 
power from the death of George T„ 
140 ; j’etiums to office, ib, ; his Excise 
Bill .and its withdrawal, ib., 141 ; his 
.ioalousy and greed of pow’er, ib, : his 
contempt for the “ Patriots,” 143 ; bat- ’ 
ties .against the cry for war against 
Spain, 14!l-1.51 ; forced lo give way, 
1.52 ; his hopes of rescuing Austria frciui 
disinemhennent dofeated, 1-54 : his Ml, 
ib. 

Walsingham, Sir Francis, his Hisforia 
.infi/ivtriui.i. 184, ,355, 356 ; one of the 
Protestant exiles in Mary’s reign, ii. 
265 ; Elizabof.h's ingratitude towards, 
306; hacks the Purilau pressure, 379 ; 
his death, 474 

Walter of Coventry, his Hfi’inorinle, i. 18.3 
Wiilterof Hemiugford, i, 3,55 
Walter de Map, his 3’W,//c.s and 
115 ; variety ami I’erti'lUy of his genius, 
165; lii.s ill-will towards the Church, 
ib . ; his iutellcctim.1 C(ml.empt, ib. 
Walters, Lacy, mother of tlu? Duke of 
Monmouth,' iii. :H4 

Walworth, Sir Willi.-iin, Mayor of Lon- 
don, kills Tyler, i. 450 
Warboc.k, I’cvkiu. lands in Ireland, cail- 
ing himself Richard, Iluke of York, 
ii. 71 ; acknowledged in Krance, rccuivcd 
by Margaret, Duchess of Burgundy, re- 
cognized by the House of Austria and 
the King of Scots, ,72 ; his failure in 
1 relund, ib. ; w'edded to the C(.ni.siu of 
llio King of Scots, 74; forced to quit 
Seotland and .surrenders on promise of 
life, i.b. ; put to dcat.h on a, charge of 
consinracy, 76 

Ward, Dr., nialhematician, iii. 293 
Wardships, nature and further account 
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of, lii. JJ37 ? abolislied by the Conven- 
tion, 338 

Wiu-haiii, .sv^o Canterbury, Archbishop of 
Warwick, Karl of, coiulcmnod to perpe- 
Hial imprisoumoni. by Kiohanl 11,, i, 
•isi; ; tlic jiiilgiiunit revcrswl l)y Henry 
: i 4il4 

Warwick, hi ('iun-a Neville, Karl of (son 
ci tlic Karl of Salisbury), takes Henry 
VI. prisoner at. St. Albans, i. 538 ; 
witlulraws to (.'alais, 539 ; lamls in 
Kfuit, and luiads a rising against the 
King, ill.; (loA'iUcd by the tjneen at 
St. Alijans, 511 ; victor at TowUiu, 
549 ; styled “ Last, of the Barons,” il. 
is ; bis train of artillery, ih. ; becoines 
Karl of Salisbury, bead of the Y orkists, 
ih. ; bis temper, 98 ; moral <lisorgiiniKa- 
tion of tbe time e,\i)reased in bis ebar- 
aetor, 9!) ; ids power and popularity, 
;U ; his policy witli regard to Ji'ranee 
ami Knrgnudy, 31, 34 ; Kdward strikes 
a blow at bis sway, 35 ; obeeked by tbo 
■\Voodvilles,inllueuce, ,37 ; bis mission to 
Bonen, 38 ; disavowed by Edward, and 
withdraws from court, ' ih. ; becomes 
the French king’s pensioner. 39; re- 
conciled to Edward ami tbe Woodvilles, 
ih. ; his daughter m.arries tbe Duke 
of Clarence, 41 ; instigates a new ris- 
ing, 49 ; flies to Frama>, ih . ; mcasiiros 
• taken to support bis lleot, and their 
rasirlt, ih,, 4,3 ; turns to tbe llouso of 
Lanca.ster, ih,; Ids dauglitcr Anne 
married to Prince Edward, son of 
Henry VH-, iVi, ; lauds with Clarence 
at Hartmoutli, 4.4; r(;.storcs the House 
of Lancaster, ih, ; alone in the liour of 
his triumph, 4,3 ; bis fall at Barnet, 47 
Warwick, JCtlwanl, Earl of, son of Hie 
Hnke t,f Clarence, imprisoned in tbe 
Tower, ii.lik; personated by Lambert 
Slmnel, (!7; put to death (inacimrge 
of conspiracy. 7il 

Warwick, .lolm Dudley, Visccmiit Lisle, 
i.‘rcati‘d Karl of, ii. 917 : puls down the 
revolt of the Norfolk men, 993; is 
made Protector on tbe fall of Sonie.i- 
set, 99! : bis misrule and ilespotisni, 
ih. : becomes Duke of Norlbiimberiiuul, 
991); •’ft Noitluimlierland 
tt'arwick, Sir Philip, iii. 5 
Warwick, l.ord, iieiuis tlm resistance of 
tbe peers to tlie forced loan. iii. 197 *, 
secures the proprietorship of the Con- 
ui'cticut \ alley, Itil) ; commander of 
tb(! I'arliamenlary licet, 999 
Wasl isglon, its capture, iv. tiCO 
\4'asbington, Hcorge, attacks tbe fort of 
Duii'ic.sne, and obliged lo withdraw', 
iv, l()8; takes Dmiuesnc, 183; bis in- 
tliienccin Virginia with regard to tbe 
ti-a duty, il't ; prepared to support 
tlie Knglisb govcrnme.nl in the Boston 
tpfi riots, 9ii) ; eommander-in-chief of 
the American army, 948, 249, 9.55 
Waterford, founded by tbo Danes, i. 166 
Waterloo, battle of, iV. 872 
Watliug Street,!. 71 


Watt, James, his steam engine, iv. 26B. 

272, .362 
Weldon, lii. 6 

Welles. Sir Kobert, bcjiils a rising in Lin- 
colnshire in favor of Clarence, ii. 49 
Wellesley, A rllmr, Lord, his devotion to 
■pitt, iv. 281; Ciovenior (leneral of 
British .India, .399; invades Mysore, 
.397; his words on Pitt's death', 31!); 
in Portugal, 358 ; raised (o Ibe peerage 
after Tabivera, 369 ; Wellington, 
Lord 

WellcHley, Marcpiis of (Lord Morning- 
tout, brdl.ber of the above, foreign see- 
rot.3ry, iv. 359 

Wollingitni, laird (Arthur Welle.sloy). at 
Torres Vedras, iv. 3119 ; a.t .Salamiinea, 
.361; enters Madrid and besieges Bur- 
gos, 366; ilrivHS the Freiieli iirmy .from 
Spain, 368 ; his vii'toj'j’ on the Bidaa- 
soa, ill.; enters Franee, ih. ; atQuatre- 
Br.as, ,371 ; at Wat:orloo, 372 ; eaters 
Paris with' the Allied Armies, 374 
Welwood, iii. 311 

Wentworth, Sir Thomas, his W'ords in 
the Commons on the question of per- 
sonal liberty, iii. 129 ; his disbelief in 
Parliaments, 14.5 ; his capacity for 
rule, ill. ; his political ability .and oh> 
quenoe rouse Buckingham’s' jealousy, 
ih. : his aim in urging Iho Petition of 
.Bight, 146 ; liccomcs nunister, is raiSOfl 
lo the peerage, ih, ; his policy of 
” '.riiorough,” 147: Lord Deputy of 
irclauil, 149 ; his tyranny and scorii of 
law, 150 ; his views on the levy of 
‘‘ slup-inonoy,” 168; presses for war 
with' Scollumi, 189; summoned from 
liadand by (diarlc.s, 181 ; raised to tlio 
earldom of StralVord, sec Stralford, 
Lord • 

Wcnlworth, Bir Peter, in the Bump, iii. 

Wenzel, King of Bolmmia, i. 467 
Wesb-y, Charles, the “sweet singer” of 
the religious revival, iv. Ml 
Wesley, .lobn, brotln;)' of the preceding, 
be:ul of tbe Methodists and the em- 
bodiment of the religious revival, iv. 
144; ids organization of Metliodism, 
145 ; re.snlts of tlie movement, 146 
We,K.sex, its overlordsbip ami fall, i. .38; 
its power and extent, under Inc, 60; 
becomes subject to Mer<da, 61 ; its su- 
premaey under Kcgbcrlit, 67 ; attacked 
by tbe Northmen, 68-89 
Western-Knglisb or Mercians, .see Eng- 
lish and Jiereiatis 

Westminster, jilibey-i'bureb of, built by 
Henry HL, i. 9,5;i eomplei.ed, 366 ; tlie 
abbey of, re-est3l.ilisiied by tlueen 
M.'iry, ii. 956 

Westuuire.laml, Balpli Neville, Karl of, 
i- 499, .51)1 ; his second soil lieeiimoB 
ICurl of Salisbury and Barou of Mou- 
tbomer, ii. 97 

Westmoreland, Lord, enlists in tbe ” Pih 
grimage of (.iraco,” ii. 167 
Westmoreland, Eaii of, .(me of the Oath- 
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oli(' earls wlio revolt against Elizabeth, 
ii. 3t)3 

Weston, succeeds the Duke of Biickhig- 
hain as Lord Treasurer, iii. 133 ; de- 
iiounc.fid by Eliot in the House, 13t>; 
his economy, Ml ; be{i07>ies LoihI Port- 
hwitl, wet! Portland, Earl of 
Wostit'halia, Treaty iii. 2S0, 330, 332 
WOrtt-.Siixons, conquest of the, i. 23, 2G 
“ 'WeylaiK.Ts Smithy,” origin of the le- 
gend of, i. IG 

WTiiirlon, Tliomas, I.ord, Lord-Lieuten- 
ant of Ireland, iv. 0(5 ; his death, 127 
Whiggamore raid, iii. 251 
Wliigs, spring into organized exi.sbein’o 
ill tiio contest liol.ween the army and 
tlie Ihirliament, iii. 235 ; possible origin 
of the appeilation, 247 ; name origin- 
ally given to the. Covenanters, 413; 
Siiaftesbury’s country party of “ peti- 
tioners,” so called as a term of re- 
proach, iii. ; their triumph in 1708, iv. 
95; their impeachment of Sachevcrell 
and dismissal by Anne, 99 ; the Whigs 
and the Church, 119 ; the Whigs and 
the Crown, 121 ; the WJiigs and Par- 
liament, 123; the nolde qualities to 
which they owed tlieir long rule, 124 ; 
Pitt and the, 207 ; George '"HI. hreak.s 
with the, 210 ; views of Burke, their 
one philosophical thinker, on Parlia- 
mentary Reform, 249 ;' their timid 
peacefulness, 252 ; their leader's. Fox’s, 
opinion of the younger Piit, 275 ; their 
opposition to Pitt’s scheme of Heforin, 
27G; the Coalition, 277; defeated by 
Pitt, 280 ; Burke’s “ Appeal from the 
New to the Old Whigs.” 293 ; di.srup- 
tion of their party through the ]<’reiieh 
Revolution, 304 ; again become a pow- 
erful element in politics, 338 ; join 
Torie.s against Buonaparte, 353 
Whitbv, its monastery founded by Hild, 
i. 52 ; Sviiod of, .53, 51 
Whitidock, iii. 5, IGl), 171, 172, 205 
Whitlield, the preacher of the religious 
revival, iv. 143 ; Horace Walpole'.s ad- 
miration for, i/i. ; hi.s Calvinism, 1 IG 
Whitgift, Arclilii.shop, his spiritual ly- 
raniiy and his personal character, ii. 
4U ;the Puiiiaus deniandtho ailopliou 
of ids Lamlietli .Irticles, iii. 33 
Whittingliam. at'lerward.s’Dcan of Dur- 
ham, in exile nl Frankfort, ii 270 ; with 
his adliorents finds refuge at Basle and 
Geneva. 271 ; tludr metrical translation 
of the Psalms, ifi 
Wilberl'orce, William, iv. 2Gi! 

Wilfrid of York, Ids visit to Rome, i. 53; | 
his <-on((!.st 5villi Colinau at the Synod 
of Whitby, ih. 

Wiiko.-i, dolin, his attack on the Bute 
iidnmf.ry, iv. 215 ; (he organ of the gen- 
era! oxcitiMiumt. and discontent, ib. ; 
representative of the new journalism 
in the Mor/h-!irifnti,, ih., 21S ; his strug- 
gle wilh Grenville and expulsion from 
Pai-Uauicn(, ib. ; his renewed (puirrel 
with tile Hoii.se of Commons, 237-241 ; 
Imprisoned, ib. 


Wilkins, T)r., promoter of the Royal .‘lo- 
eiety, iii. 293, 317 

William Longswovd, Duke of the Nor- 
mans, son of Rolf, i. J02 

William the Conqueror, Ids parenl-age, 
character, and snniames.i. 104 ; anar- 
chy of his minority, i.b. ; his victory at 
Val-ss-Dunes, ih. ; his reign in N ov- 
maiuly, ib.; visits England and receives 
from his cousin Edwanl a promise of 
succession to hi.s throne, 45. : Maine, 
and Brittany submit to ld.s rule. Iii5; 
murvies .Matilda, ih. ; his quarrel aiul 
reconciliation with .Laufrauc, ?5. ; hi.-i 
dealings as to llarold’s release and 
oath, ib. ; receives the new.s of Ed- 
irard’s death ami Harold's elcclion, 
](«; ; his constitutional claim, ib. ; ids 
voyage to England, 107 : lands at 
Pevonsey, ib. ; "pitc,he.s ]d.s camp at 
.Senlae, 107;" the battle of llaslings, 
lOS ; his personal exploits, ib. ; kills 
Gyrth, ib.; secures Romney and Dover, 
109; Eadgvth surrenders Winchester 
to, ib. ; crosses the Thames at Wal- 
lingford, io. ; Ijondon gives w.ay to, 
ib. begins the Tower ot London, *5. ; 
crowned at ’Westminster, ib. ; exacts 
fines from the greater lamiownors, 
ib. ; recognizes the privileges of Iahi- 
don bj' royal writ, 110 ; leaves Odo and 
Fitz-Gsbern Ids lieutenants, ib, ; takes 
Ids place u.s an English King, ib. ; re- 
duces Eadwine and Morkere to submis- 
sion, ib. ; employs English troops, ib. ; 
transformed into a conqueror by the 
national revolt of 10G8, 111 ; his wrath 
and cool sfcatesinansldp, ib. ; Ids march 
from the 'Tees to Chester, 45. : fresh 
rising of Eadwine and Morker'e, 112 ; 
linal estatdislunent of his power, ib, : 
Malcolm swears fealty to, ib, ; Ida 
daring and pjtile.ssness, 110 ; his rule 
120, 121 ; his cliecks upon feuilaliain, 
121 , 12G; his orgaidzation of the Church, 
125 ; his death, 127 

William the Red, .second son of Ihoabovo, 
j. 128 ; Ids accession, ib. ; revolt of 
Norman nobles under Odo, ib. ; sup- 
presses the revolt ot Robert Mowbray, 
129; bis oppression of the baronage, 
ib.; development of feudal ideas under, 
ib. ; his proJiigacy and extra vugam-e, 
ib, ; Ids abuse of the royal supremacy 
over the Church, 45. ; Ids occupation 
of vacant sees, 45. ; falls sick, and is 
frightened into appoint ing Anselm 
jireJibishop, 131 ; hi.s recovery and dis- 
pute witli Ansolin, 45. ; liis ambition 
abroad, 132 ; takes Le Mans, 45, ; Mal- 
colm does lioinago to, ib. ; estatdishes 
Edgar as an English feudatory on the 
throne of Scotland, 45. ; his campaign 
in Wales, 45. ; his death., 45. 

William of Orange, driven by Alva from 
the Netherlands, ii. 356 ; enthuBiasin 
of the English people for, 384; the 
London trailers sent 1dm half a million 
from thoir own purses, 399 j his murder 
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1)V an asHassin in the pay of Pliilip, 
415 

vVilliam of Orauisc, afterwards William 
11!,, huoroeds to Ilio government of 
HolliuuL Hi, liKu; his early life, Ins 
cold ancl siclily presence, his iiery 
temper and polilical .ability, if). ; his 
licrnic rosihtiinec to the French, .IHfi; 
brings iilmut a tuiion with Austria, HIM); 
pe.-K’e with England, ; Charles oll'ora 

him the Jiaini of the Cuke’s daughter, 
lu,M m/irriuge, ;i!W ; his project of 
a Craiid Alliance, 41i! ; lakes steps to 
reconcile (.'liarlos anii the I'.arHanumt, 
ib, ; proin\)ls Ilaiit'iix with regard to 
the K'lt'lnsLoii ilitl, 117 ; visits England 
1o will ('harics to the Crand Allittiico, 
‘lys; c'llled oil by danioa to declare in 
favor of the alsditionof the penal laws 
and tliB Teal, iv, 20; hi.s refusal dic- 
lated liy letters from leading nobles, 27 ; 
invited to intervene in anus in Eng- 
land, 31 ; accepts, 32 ; his landing, 34 ; 
national rising in his favoi-, 35; en- 
trusted with provisional authority by 
the Convention, 37 ; declines to be 
regent, 38 1 with Mary, accoptB tho 
Crown accompanied by the Declaration 
of Rights, 3!) ; the Cirrand Alliance ho 
had designed against Prance is com- 
pleted. 'liT; Scotlfind rises against him, 
41 ; Ivilliecvnnkie, 42 ; massacre of 
Cilencoe, 43 ; ihe Irish rising agaiinst 
him, 44; siege of Londonderry, 4.5; 
James and ircland, 4(>; tho revolution 
and the Monandiy, 47 ; taxation and 
the army, 4S; Parliament and the Uo- 
volution, 41); the Toleration Act, .50 ; 
the llevoliition .and tlieOlinrch, 51 ; his 
difllculties with tiio Parliament, .52 ; 
the Jacobites, ih.-, tlisselvos tho Parlia- 
ment, and Issues an Act of Grace, i":*. ; 
sends Scimmberg tulrol'ami, .5-1 ; baltlo 
of the -iJoyiie, ,5,5 ; Irish war, 50; Ire- 
land conqucrocl, ih, ; the French de- 
scent nil England strongthciis his posi- 
tion, ,57 ; intrigues against him, 08 ; 
bai.tlo of La Iloguc, ,50; tho turn of 
the war, (W ; tlic itevoliil.ion transfers 
the ,«oVL'veignt,v of tlio King to tho 
Commons, 01 ; counselled hy Sunder- 
land to rccogniae the powi'r oi 11m 
< lommmis, 02 ; the now ministeriiil sys- 
tem, 03 ; .shows his political genins'in 
undersfanding and uilopting .Sunder- 
land’s plan, 01 ; the Jmiln, ih. ; Hank 
of Jingland find elfoct of the evi- 
dence of the public credit on bis 
position, 01) ; the Wing ministry, 00 ; 
dcatli of tho(2uo(;n. ih, ; the Spanish 
Hiioccssion, 07 ; his aims in eoncludiug 
the Peace of HySM'ick, 07, 0.S; tho First 
I’arliliou Treaty, O'.) ; thoSecond r.a)'ti- 
tjon Trcalv, 71; dismisses the Junto 
hy Smulevland’s advice, 72; ctfaet of 
ihe neecssion of tlie Duke of Anjou 
tip, PI him, 7,3; Hciv.ure of the Dutch 
♦arrier by 3,,ewia, 74; the Act of S«t- 
tlanieut, "75; tho country and the 


w,ar, 77; ormohidea a now fJrand Al- 
liance, 78; entrusts the w.ar to Marl- 
borough, T3; Churebili’s serviees fo 
him, 80 ; hisde.'ith and ils elfect on the 
AUhanco, S2 

William the iaon, King of Seots, ciosses 
the border with his army, I. 170: falls 
into the hands of Rfumlf do Glanville. 
ih. ; buys ins release, U >. ; 173 
William of Goiitfinees, Archbishop nf 
Kouon, sontas insUcifir to bbiglund, i. 
174 ^ ■ 

WTlliam FitK-ushenv, apiiointed viem oy 
in Englaml, i. 110 

William fiotigehamp, Disliop of Ely, 
justicLar and Pavml legate, i. 173: Rich- 
aril entrusls the refilm to him, ih. ; his 
scorn of Englislimcu, ih. ; conspires 
against .Tolm, 174 ; arrests Geoffrey, 
Ari'hhishop of Vurk, ih. ; his exile, if'i.: 
ivieliard’s isiivoy in Germany, 170 
William of tho Long-Beard,' ealleil the 
*• saviour of the poor,” i. 213 
William Lmighind, i, 355 ■ , 

William of Alalmesbmy, as an authority, 
i. 4, .5, 115 ; collects the ballads einliody- 
jng tho popular traditions of the Eng- 
lisli kings, 152 ; marks tho fusion of 
contpierors and conquered, ih , ; char- 
acl.or Ilf his historic spirit, ih. 

William Marshal, Earl of Pembroke, op- 
poses rfohn, i. 215 

WTlliaui ofNnwborough.liisloi'y of, i. 115 

William of Poitiers, i,' 5 

■William of Valence, Earl of Ponibroko, 

William of Worcester, i. 3,5.5 
William of Wykeli.ani, Bishop of W’’in- 
choster, resigns Mm chancellorship, i. 
435 ; a.tl!icked by John of Gaunt, 438, 
44«, 471: ' 

Williams, "Roger, his jireucliing in Now 
England, iii. 153 
Willis, idiysiologist, iii. 317 
Willoughby, .Sir Hugh, ii. .372 
Wiltshire, Earl of,.sv'« Holeyn, Sir Thomas 
Winceby, Cromwell’s Ironsides at, iii. 

Wincheisoy. .Archbishop of Canterbury, 
bis rcfnsii] to make a grant to Edwanl 
L, i.3i4; olVerri to inoiliate with Mm 
liarons, .34.5; liead of the Ordainer.s, 

, .352 : exconuminicutc.s t;ijiveston, 35.3 

Wincdicstor, abbey :d, founded by Ail- 
fred, i. 7.5 ; anbmits to William, 1(1!) 
Wiimlmster, Henry, Bishop of (brother 
of Stepben) i- Ml), 1.55 
! Winclmslor, Langton, Bishop of, tlie p.a- 
I iron of learning, ii. 82 
Winchester, Fox, Bishop of, esi.ablisbcii 
the lirst Greek Jecture at Oxfont, ii, 
85 ; his approbation of Mie New Tca- 
tanieiiL of Erasinua, !ir, 

■Winelmster, Panlct, Marquis of, ii. ‘22!) 
Winchester, Mtinpiis of, his loy.alty to 
(Hmrlcs'l., iii. 2,31 

■ViMndebanlc, secretary of .stale umhT 
Charles ,L, charged with corruptioi', 
Iii. IVl 
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Windsor Caslte, estiildislimeiit of the Or- 
der of the Garter hi, i. 404 
Whithroy, John, iii. 163, 1G4, 165 
Wisfiart, diffuses LuGieraii opiiiinn in 
Mootlainl, ii. 260; his follower Knox, 
261 

Wilena^emote, or meetiiifc of wise incii, 
i. 36 ; thegiis and- prelates eonsritnte a 
large part of, 87 ; represents tlie whole 
English people, 80; its pfwers, ih. ; 
attohdance at, resiTieted to the greater 
liohles, 662 ; shire eourts the lineal j 
(leseendants of, ;i;i6 ; 

Wither, George, his poetie satire, iii. 1.58 
Witt, I>e, duhn, JhiGdi Admiral, iii. hOa ; j 
Eeiisiojuiry of Holland, forced to con - 1 
elude the 'rriple Alliance, .'(72 ; his re- ; 
fdsal to ioin England in an attack on 
France, :i8.3 ; murdered in a popular 
txunult, i5. .. 

tViiden, the common god of the English, 
-■i.1,5 

IrVoodville, Sir Kichard, marries the 
lluchess of Bedford, ii. 3.5 ; hi.s daugli- 
ler becomes wife of Edward IV., ib. : is 
made Jjord liiver.s, trea.surer and edn- 
Blahle, .37 ; distinctions and honors con- 
fmred on his kinsmen, i5. ; taken and 
heheiKied at Edgecote, -11 ; liis kins- 
' men sent to the Olock hy Itichard 111., 
Cl 

Woodward, mineralogist, iii. 317 
Wolfe, General, ids genius and heroism 
recognized hy Pitt, iv. 184 ; takes Que- 
hee, 185 ; his death, ib. 

Wolsey, Cardinal, his foundation of tlar- 
-dhuil College, Oxford, ii. 86, 128; his 
rise, 104 ; his mind and temper, ib , ; 
his policy, ib. ; his efforts to check the 
power of France, 307 ; hi.s inlluence 
abroad and his priiieoly ostentation 
and pomp, 10!) ; Imilds llamplon Court 
and Yoi’k House, ib. ; his ceaseless t<iil, 
ib. ; his greatness as cliancellor, ib. ; 
appointed legate, 110 ; t;onecnlrati<ni 
of secular and ecclesiastical pow'orin 
his hand, ib. ; raises money by forced 
loans or “Benevolences,” 111; his 
struggle with Parliament, ib ; opposed 
by the clergy, ib ; his vast s<diemes of 
foreign conquest, 11.5 ; his liO])C8 of the 
Pajjacy foiled by the treachery of 
Charles, 117 : roughly checked by laity 
mid clergy in his rmiewod attempts t'o 
i-aiso money, 118 ; his jiow'cr shaken by 
the failure of lii.s Frjnch .achomes and 
the end of the Austrian Alliance, Hi) ; 
regains his inlliiesice over the. King by 
kiw gift to him of lianipion Conrl, ib. ; 
his action wirlncgard to hulhcrauisin, 
125 ; his indifference to all but political 
matters .shelters Ibo reforming move- 
ment, 128 ; his intervention in the mat- 
ter (if Henry’s divorce, 1,31 : liis em- 
bassy to Fraiicis, ib. ; joined with Car- 
dinal Campeggio in alegatinc commis- 
sion, 1,32 ; decline of his power, 133 ; 
• blamed by Clement forhavinghindered 
Henry from judging the matter in his 
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ow’ii realm, 134 ; the legates open the 
court, ib. ; adjournment of the court 
and citation o'f the King of Eojne, 1,35, 
ISO ; his fall, 136 ; his connection with 
<Jromw<-*ll, 140 ; first result of his fall, 
142 ; arrested on a charge of high tre*- 
soji, 147 ; dies at the Abbey of j.eic-eg- 
ter, ■«?<," '■■:■■■■■ ■■■■ 

Wool-tax, under Edwmvd T., i. 307, 34,5, 
346, 443 ; under Edward III.. 3,86; the 
wool-trade tunied into a royal monop- 
oly, .3,88 ; enactment obtaiiied by the 
Gominons relative to, 4.34 
Worcester, 1 1 artliaciml ’s Imscarlcs killed 
at, i. ilS ; burning of, i 5. 

AVoreester, ,Johu Tiptoft, Earl of, the 
frioiid of Gaxton, Ii. 5!J 
Wordsworth, iv, .324 

Wriothesley, Chancellor, ii, 217 ; created 
Eari of Southampton, .see Houtlianipton 
Wriothesle.ys, the, ii. 213 
Wulfliere, son of Penda, I. 53 ; his rule, 

I .57, .58 ; founds the abbey of Peterbor- 
ough, .57 

Wnlfstaii, Bj.sh()p of Worcester, dofeatss 
the barons in the West, i. 128 
Wurinser,, Geneial, iv. 316 
Wyatt, Sir 'riiomas. his verse, ii, SPl ■' 
heads the Kenti.sh ri.^iiig against- Queen 
Mary, 241 ; i'ailm-e of the revolt, * A./ 
sent to the Tower, 242 
Wycherley, iii. 311, 310 
Wyclif, Joint, obscurity of his earlier 
life. i. ‘1151; his scholastic teaching, ib.f 
his efforts at eltureli reform, ib. ; hi< 
treatise De Dominio TilHno, 420 ; taker 
p:irt as royal eominissionor in the ne, 
gotialions with the Pope at Bruges, 437; 
•siunmonetl to answerior heretical pi’op* 
osUioiiB iKiforo Bi.shop Courtenajs 
and supjiorted hy John of Gauni, 4.30, 
411; his “.Siniplo Priests,” 44,5;tha 
Pcasiint. Bevolt, dcprive.s bitn of the. 
suiiporl of the aristocratic psirty, -ISO ; i 
denies the doctrine of 'rra-nsubstantiiii 
tjou ib. ; his academic, 'll conilenination,.; 
460; his appeal to England at large 
the first of the kind, ib. ; Hie father of 
our later English pro.se, ih. ; rise of 
Lollardry under, 460-402 : lost of tins 
great schoolmen, 463 ; his Inuislatlon - 
of the Bible. 46,3, 464, 405 ; his reply to 
the Papal .summons, 464 ; hi.8 ileath, 
464 ; his doctrines eomlemned at Uou- 
stance, 514 

Wykes, the royal chroiiii-le of, i. 183 
Wyndham, .Sir William, Jacfibite leadcic, 
i’v, 118 ; his arro.st, 12!) 

Wyndham, Mr., iv. 304, 337 


■ * Y 

Yeomen, the, i.305 ; the hc.w their weap- 
on, 306 

York, tlie capital of I'iomaii Britain, 1. 
25; occupied by William, lio; storm- 
ed by Eatlgar the iEtheliiig, 111 
York Scropo, Arehbishox) of, sec Scrops* 
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York, Duke of, inicle of TMeljard II., i. i 
‘181; made Ke;{eut, 487 ; Bubmits to 
Henry of lianoaster, 16. 

V ork, Kichard, Duke of, liiB doKceufc, i. 1 
fit);*, 627 ; hitt Wide poHSessiouB, 627 ; 
IteKont of Krauee, ih . ; the Boauforta' 
jealouay of, .626; Ids chuinB to the 
(’rown, i6. ; I jeuteiiinit of Ireland, .filJl ; 
Id.s exelu.siou from the roy.al eouneils 
(leiioiiiieod by the (,V)mr»oii», 6;i:f ; his 
Htrit'e with the Heanfort.s, .”>.‘{4-6:3;* ; hit* 
failure, .’■(.■{"i; his .allianee with the Is'e- 
vilkw ami joint revolt with tlioiii, .fittS ; 
his elainisa.s reiire.soKtativeOf Lionel of 
(Jlarem'fi, fifil* ! pleads his hereditary 
claim befoi'e the llotise of Lords, 61(3 ; 
defeated and Blain at Waketield, 16, 
York, Kdwar<l, Duke of (Edward IV.) 
son of the prtjeeding, i„ fiS;* ; routs the 
Laneaatriaiis at Mortimer’s Orosa, 611 ; 
hailed as tCing iu Loudon, 16.; with 
tlie victory ot Towton the Crown 
passes to, 612 ; see Edw'iird IV. 

York, the House of, 1461-1485, ii, Sl-GB, 
York, Ueoryse Neville, Archhishop of, ii. 
28 ; Beals taken froju him, 38 ; Edward 
reckona on his loyalty, 42, 4.'5 ; his per- 
lidy, 40. 

York, James, Duke of, hoxi of Cliarles I., 
I(Otd Admiral, iii. 336; marries Claren- 


don’s daughter, 3fi:>! ids victory ovet 
the Dutch off Lowestoft, fifii); Ids con- 
versiott, :{7(i ; his share in the Treaty 
of l)ov>*r, 1177 ; his ongat'enient witti 
De Huy ter oiY the eeas't <d; Snlfolk, 
384 ; owms himself a Catludie. and re- 
signs his odiee as Lord High Admiral, 
388 ; his marriage with Mary nf Mo- 
' iltiiia opposeil by Sh.'ifte.slniry ,';):*! ; his 
daughter marji/s! (o the J’linee of 
Oniiigi.', ;!!*;* ; .sent to Brii.ssel.s, 4()5 ; re- 
called on the King’s illne.w.s and wiili- 
draw.s to seoilandonhi.sreeoverv, -112 ; 
rocalhsl (o eourt, 41.5 ; his indielnieiit 
by ShaCtesbuiy, t'6. ; urges on t.'harles 
an alliance with Lewis, 4 It*; ralleil 
bfii'k to court, 42K; Ids aeee.ssion, iv. 
12 ; s e James II. 

York, Ercderiek, Dtike of, in the Neth- 
erlamls, iv. 307 ; in Holland, 327 
Yvry, victory of Henry IV. of France at, 
over the Leaguers, ii, 429 

■■ 'Z: 

Z'artigoza, h.attle of, 368 
Ztjaland, Now, discovery of, iv, 192 
Zorndorf, buttle of, iv, 181 
Zutphen, skii-mish of Leicester’s forcM 
at, ii. 416 



